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PREFACE. 


A  FULL  coDvictioD,  that  in  our  times  the 
principles  and  motives  of  L  u  t  h  e  a  are  not  well 
understood,  induced  me  to  bring  forward,  in  the 
preceding  Volume,  a  number  of  authentic  docu- 
ments, which  have  been  either  entirely  omitted,  or 
imperfecdy  stated,  by  Historians.  The  approbation 
with  which  my  endeavours  to  elucidate  this  part 
of  Ecclesiastical  history  have  been  received,  has 
encouraged  me  to  spare  no  pains  in  attempting 
to  place  in  its  true  light  the  character  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer;  and  though  the  Reader  may  at  first  be 
surprised  that  a  Volume  of  so  many  pages  should 
bring  down  this  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
only  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  I  have  no 
fear  that,  when  he  has  perused  the  work,  he  will 
think  either  the  writer  prolix,  or  the  matter 
unimportant, 

A  mere  cursory  inspection  of  the  Volume  will 
convince  him,  that  every  Chapter  contains  ma- 
terials which  distinguish  this  History  from  all 
others. 
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In  order  to  communicate  a  full  and  faithfu 
exhibition  of  facts,  the  Author  has  availed  himsel 
of  all  the  means  of  information  within  his  reach 
and  particularly  of  the  curious  and  instructiv 
contents  of  three  quarto  volumes  of  the  Privat 
Letters  of  Luther ;  two  of  which  he  in  vain  sough 
after,  for  several  years,  both  in  these  Dominion 
and  on  the  Continent. 

The  learned  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Compendium 
refers  to  a  long  list  of  eminent  Authors,  who,  h 
says,  are  to  be  consulted,  in  confirmation  c 
his  brief  statements*.  Now  such  an  intimatio: 
appears  to  me,  to  have  the  effect  of  at  once  over 
whelming  the  courage  and  resolution  of  any  ordi 
nary  student  of  Ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  i 
several  instances  of  difficult  and  important  inquir} 
cannot  exactly  follow  any  one  of  the  numerou 
Authors  who  have  handled  the  points  in  question 
and  to  have  always  detailed  his  reasons  for  dissen 
would  have  swelled  the  Volume  too  much.  H 
constantly,  however,  refers  to  the  very  page 
where  the  best  opinions  and  the  original  record 
are  to  be  found ;  and  then  leaves  it  to  his  Reade 
to  judge  how  far  he  has  made  legitimate  use  c 
the  collective  evidence.  And  though  this  may  nc 
be  the  best  way  of  sheltering  himself  from  the  de 
tection  of  erroneous  judgment,  or  of  mis-statcmer 

*  Laur.  Mosh.  Historia  Reform,  p.  646. 
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of  facts,  it  certainly  contributes  to  the  discovery 
of  trutb,  by  rendering  future  examination  and 
criticism  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

Add,  that  a  strict  and  continued  attention  to 
the  opinions  of  contemporary  writers,  and,  when- 
ever they  can  be  procured,  to  original  documents, 
requires  great  labour  and  perseverance ;  as  any 
one  may  soon  convince  himself,  who  will  take  the 
trouble,  only  in  one. or  two  cases,  to  turn  to  the 
numerous  passages  referred  to  in  this  Volume. 
The  writer  has  no  scrutJe  to  affirm  that  he  could 
Jiave  finished  the  Volume  in  one-fouilh  of  the  time, 
had  he  contented  himself  with  less  accurate  investi- 
gations ;  had  he  ventured  to  give  general  and  bold 
representations  of  things,  and  guarded  these  after- 
wards (as  is  of^en  done)  by  sceptical  concessions 
and  plausible  conjectures,  which,  while  they  save 
the  time  and  trouble  of  patient  research ;  serve 
rather  to  perplex  than  to  unfold  the  truth ;  and 
all  this  under  great  appearances  of  candour  and 
impartiality. 

True  candour  consists  in  forming  just  decisions 
upon  evidences  collected  with  diligence  and  judg- 
ment. It  never  tempts  a  man  to  descant,  with 
specious  parade,  on  liberality  and  moderation,  to 
depress  or  dilute  virtues,  to  lessen  or  palliate  vices, 
and  to  say  and  unsay,  till  all  manly  and  worthy 
sentiments  are  utterly  lost  in  a  confusion  of  opposite 
or  incongruous  assertions. 
A3 
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The  modern  taste,  I  fear,  too  much  encourages 
,a,  tendency  to  F  A  L  s  K  candour.  ^ 

Some  Authors  of  eminence,  make  n  o  mention 
<of  their  authorities ;  and  much  may  be  said  for  this 
.practice.     Perhaps  it  is  preferable  to  a  vague  and 
general  reference.     My  experience  entirely  agrees 
with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Fox,  who  says,  he 
found  it  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  to  discover 
th^  authorities  upon  which  Historians  advance 
their  facts*.      To  this  day,  notwithstanding  the 
general  reference  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  I  search  in 
vain  for  the  grounds  of  several  of  his  most  positive 
assertions, 

:    The  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Volume  might  sU'^ 
persede  the  necessity  of  further  remark.     But  a6 
the  times  are  awful,  and  as  questions  conpeming 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  are 
revived,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  they 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Ivjiat  Popery  was,  will  do  well  to  study  carefully 
the  history  of  the  first  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
^e  Lutheran  opposition  to  the  established  hier- 
archy.    By  this  piiACTiCAL  method,  they  will 
find  the  mysteries  of  the  papacy  more  effectually 
unveiled,  than  by  any  formal  or  t  h  £  o  k  £  t  i  c  a  i/ 
description  of  that  Antichristian  system.     It  is 
by  a  view  of  our  Romish  Adversary's  conflicts  with 
the  Founders  of  Protestantism,  that  we  become 

^  Preface,  p.  xviii. 
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best  acquainted  with  his  cruel  and  despotic  de- 
signs, bis  contemptible  artifices,  and  his  ridiculous 
superstitions. 

Several  persons,  iind  even  some  of  our  leading 
Senators,  suppose  that  Popery  has  long  since  been 
abundantly  meliorated.      But   I  wish  they  may 
not  be  nearer  the  truth,  who  think  that  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  has  sadly  degenerated.     Both  these 
points  may  receive  much  illustration  from  that  part 
of  this  History  which  is  yet  unfinished.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  true  nature  and  character  of  Pro- 
testantism, as  well  as  of  Popery,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  ascertained  with  all  possible 
accuracy.     And  for  this  purpose,  the  diligent  study 
of  the  same  memorable  period,  and  especially  of 
the  first  eight  years  of  it,  namely,  from  1517  to 
1525,  will  be  found  peculiarly  useful.     During 
these  years,  Luther  stood  almost  alone ;  and  the 
documents  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding 
Volume  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the 
inquisitive  Reader  as  to  the  real  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.     Then  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
are  well  known  to  be,  in  the  main,  the  doctrines  of 
every  branch  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  These, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  penetrated  almost 
every  part  of  Europe ;  became  the  fruitful  source 
of  various  Christian  institutions  and  establishments ; 
and,  as  hitherto  they  were  supported  rather  by  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  than  the  power  of  princes  and 
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prelates,  they  beautifully  exhibit  the  native  vigour 
of  the  reviving  Church  of  Christ*. 

Doubtless,  in  describing  thus  at  length  the  in- 
teresting scenes  which  immediately  led  to  our 
blessed  deliverance  from  papal  darkness  and  ini- 
quity, the  Historians  progress  through  the  six- 
teenth century  is  inevitably  retarded  ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  he  is  in  no  degree  deviating 
from  the  original  plan  of  the  work ;  and  that  he 
is  hereby  laying  a  good  foundation  for  brevity, 
precision  and  perspicuity,  in  the  continuation  of 
the  History. 

*  Com.  de.  Lutb.  Prseloq. 
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CHAP.    VIU 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  to  the  death  op  Leo  X. 


Luther's  Patmos. 

His  Employments. 

He  is  censured  by  the  Parisian  Divines, 

BY  King  Henry  VHL 

The  Death  of  Leo  X, 


TH  E  followers  of  Luther  were  much  disheartened  cent. 
by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their  leader.  .  ^^^y 
Various  reports  were  circulated  concerning  him,  and 
they  knew  not  what  to  believe.  Not  only  an  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  person  invaded  the 
minds  of  all  who,  throughout  Germany  feared  God, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  distressing  apprehension  of 
losing  such  an  instructor  in  so  early  a  period  of  his 
labours  produced  the  most  melancholy  and  inauspi- 
cious forebodings.  The  alarms,  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  affectionate  feelings  of  good  people  who  were 
already  in  possession  of  a  degree  of  evangelical  light, 
and  were  in  the  way  to  obtain  more,  are  well  described 
by  Nic.  Gerbelius  of  Strasburg,  in  a  letter,  dated 
May  the  twenty«sixtb,  which  was  addressed  and  sent 
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CHAP,    to  Luther  himself,  but  under  the  greatest  uncer- 
^"l^  tainty  of  finding  him. 

"  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  obscure  and  con- 
tradictory than  the  various  rumours,  which  we  receive 
concerning  you.    The  report  every- where  prevalent 
and  the  least  changeable  is,  that  assassins  laid  wait 
for  you  in  ambush,  seized,  and  murdered  you.    On 
the  other  hand,  some  say  you  are  returned  safe  to 
Wittemberg.     Which  is  the  truth  we  are  entirely  in 
doubt.     However,  all  learned  and  good  men,  with- 
out exception,  earnestly  wish  the  latter  account  may 
be  confirmed.    You  cannot  believe  how  vour  adver- 
saries exult  and  triumph  in  the  hope  of  the  former 
proving  true.     What  madness,  what  ignorance  is 
this  !  that  men  should  not  see  what  a  train  of  evils, 
what  torrents  of  human  blood  must  be  the  probable 
consequence  of  the  massacre  of  Luther !  — As  for  us, 
who  aspire  after  Christian  liberty  and  the  salvation 
of  our  s6uls^  and  have  known  you  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  true  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  are  afflicted  in 
different  ways  and  degrees ;  but,  in  general,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  m^ke  you  comprehend  how  ex- 
tremely anxious  we  are  for  your  personal  safety.    It 
is  not  that  we  envy  you  the  glory  of  being  de^d  to 
ikis  world,  and  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
for  the  sake  of  which  you  have,  widi  incredible  firm- 
ness and  magnanimity,  proved  yourself  superior  to 
the  troubles  and  persecutions  of  the  present  time ; 
but  because  you  appear  to  us  to  have  been  the  man, 
who,  with  a  very  few  others,  have  rightly  expounded 
the  Gospd  of  Cnrist ;  and  because  we  had  entertained 
A  vl'ell-grotmded  hope,  that  under  your  guidaiice, 
there  might  have  been  a  Restoration  of  all  those  good 
things^  which  hfeive  been  long  lost  by  the  wickedness 
or  the  ibdolence  of  our  fbre&thers. — Wherefoi^,  my 
very  leanied  Luther,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me, 
and  ike  t^t,  who  are  so  anxious  about  you,  and  that 
.Pivine  Gbspel,  which  you  have  preached  with  many 
labours,  dangen^  and  solicitudes,  I  entreat  you  to 
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let  US  know,  —whether  you  are  alive,— -whether  you  cent. 
are  at  liber^^  or  whether  you  have  it  no  longer  in  .  ^^^'  . 
your  power  to  write  and  instruct  us ; — in  short,  in 
what  circuBOiStaDces  you  now  are.  It  is  said,  that 
all  persons  are  proscribed  who  shall  dare  to  read 
your  book^  or  profess  to  believe  that  you  teach  the 
truth*" 

Luther  at  first  fomid  his  confinement  to  be  a  great  Luther's 

matter  of  patience ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  ^•*"^"  "* 

that  he  was  brought  to  endure  it  with  resignation. 

His  health  silvered  considerably  from  the  change  in 

bis  manner  of  living.     The  more  rich  and  plentifiil 

diet,  which,  as  he  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe, 

was  supplied  at  the  elector's  expense,  did  not  well 

d^ee  with  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  a 

man  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  labours 

and  abstinence  of  the  monastery.     He  complains, 

that  his  body  was  afflicted  with  the  most  obstinate 

and  alarming  constipations,  while  his  mind  grew 

feeble  and  unable  to  resist  temptations^  He  says,  he 

became  languid  and  almost  lifeless  in  private  prayer, 

and  was  addicted  to  too  much  eating  and  drinking, 

and  to  lazy  practices.     Such  is  the  harsh  sentence 

which  this  extraordinary  man  was  inclined  to  pass 

upon  himself.     It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  a  real 

servant  of  God  to  see  his  own  faults  in  a  strong  light, 

and  rarely  to  speak  in  mitigation  of  them.    We  must 

learn  however,  to  correct  the  impression  which  this 

account  is  calculated  to  make,  by  adverting  to  the 

positive  evidence  of  his  adversaries,  to  the  well-kno  wn 

productions  of  his  pen  during  his  residence  in  the 

castle  of  Wartburg,  and,  lasdy,  to  the  inferences 

which  we  cannot  but  draw, — diough  indirectly, — 

from  his  repeated  expressions  of  paternal  care  and 

affectionate  concern  for  the  condition  of  the  church. 

Hie  papists  never  charge  Luther  with  indolence.  Hit  em- 
On  the  contrary,  they  allow  that  in  his  solitude,  p**'^''"*"*"* 
which,  after  the  name  of  that  island  to  which  the 

•  Seek.  161, 
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CHAP,    apofiitle  John  was  banished,  he  frequently  called  his* 
.  ^''J     .  Patmos,  he  laboured  with  indefatigable  industry, 
published  many  new  books,  confirmed  his  disciples 
in  their  attachment  to  him,  defended  his  old  here- 
sies, and  daily  invented  new  ones*. 

This  account,  in  the  language  of  protestantism, 
would  be  expressed  somewhat  differently ;  namely, 
that  no  man  ever  adhered  more  steadily  than  Luther 
to  the  leading  principle  of  the  Reformation,  "  Arti- 
cles of  faith  are  to  be  founded  only  on  the  revealed 
will  of  God ;"  that  in  his  confinement  he  preserved 
a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  time ;  and  that  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  with  an 
abhorrence  of  every  species  of  priestcraft,  constantly 
directed  his  judgment,  invigorated  his  resolutions, 
and  supported  him  in  his  almost  incredible  labours 
and  trials. 
Tract  on  A  little  book  couceming  the  abuses  of  private 

confewion.  CONFESSIONS  was  ouc  oi  his  productions  in  the 
castle.  As  it  was  composed  in  the  German  language, 
and  would  be  read  by  many,  it  must  have  been  highly 
offensive  to  the  ecclesiastics  in  general.  "  My  design 
in  this  book,"  says  Luther,  ''  was  not  to  put  an  end 
to  private  confession,  but  to  render  the  practice  of 
it  USEFUL.  There  was  no  doing  of  this,  without 
laying  open  some  of  those  inconveniences  which  arise 
from  a  bad  way  of  managing  it.  I  touched  on  these 
things  as  delicately  as  possible ;  and  yet  my  adver- 
isaries  were  up  in  arms  against  me  on  this  account ; 
not  considering  that  the  whole  world  is  full  of  stories 
respecting  the  scandalous  things  which  take  place 
tinder  the  pretence  of  secret  confession  ;  neither  do 
they  seem  aware,  how  many  facts  connected  with 
this  subject  I  have  passed  over  from  a  principle  of 
Christian  decency,  lest  the  very  mention  of  them 
should  contaminate  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  too  true, 
4hat  many  of  the  monks  urge  the  people  to  confess, 
not  from  a  regard  to  piety,  but  for  the  purpose  of 

♦  Maimbourgy  Sect.  4.5. 


toicbing  themselves.  They  live  in  the  houses  of  the  cent. 
opulent,  and  acquire  an  ascendant  over  them  by  be-  .  ^^^ 
coming  acquainted  with  their  secrets :  they  contrive 
to  be  with  them  when  they  are  dying ;  and  insinuate 
themselves  into  their  last  wills.  Let  men  only  con- 
sider what  a  source  of  evils,  what  a  snare  to  con^^ 
sciences,  the  common  practice  of  confessing  has  been, 
and  they  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  have 
ventured  to  suggest  certain  amendments  in  this  mat- 
ter.'' On  the  whole,  it  was  the  wish  of  this  sound 
Divine,  that  the  church  discipline  respecting  Con- 
fession might  be  regulated  by  the  eighteenth  of 
Matthew,  verses  15 — 20  ;  convinced  as  he  was,  that 
the  Roman  catholic  mode  tended  neither  to  increase 
the  faidi  nor  amend  the  lives  of  the  people,  but  rather 
to  instil  into  their  minds  a  persuasion,  that  by  a 
private  confession  of  sin,  and  a  consequent  submisT 
sion  to  penances,  or  to  other  injunctions  of  theclergjr, 
the  greatest  crimes  might  be  expiated,  though  the 
commission  of  them  were  ever  so  frequent  or  ever  so 
notorious.  How  very  different  is  all  this  from  a 
true  penitential  sorrowing  and  humiliation  for  sin, 
and  a  comfortable  expectation  of  pardon,  founded 
on  the  faithful  promises  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

The  Augustine  friars  at  Wittemberg  were  among 
the  first  who  dared  openly  to  abolish  the  popish 
mode  of  celebrating  pkivate  masses.  Luther  re-  Against 
ceived  this  news  in  nis  castle  with  great  satisfaction,  mi][|J|^ 
both  as  it  demonstrated  the  zeal  of  his  brethren  who 
were  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and  as  it  exhibited 
a  very  pleasing  and  important  effect  of  his  own  la- 
bours. More  than  a  year  had  now  elapsed  since  he 
had  published  his  tract  on  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
in  which  he  exposes  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  mass.  He  now  resumed  the  subject,  and 
with  great  precision  and  copiousness  we^t  through 
all  that  his  adversaries  could  advance  in  favour  of 
their  absurd  and  unscriptural  notions  on  this  article 
of  faith.     This  performance  is  intituled^  A  Treatise 
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concerning  the  Abrogation  of  Private  Masses  ;  and 
is  sufficiently  long  and  laboured;  but,  happily,  in  our 
age  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  spend  time  in  convincing 
Protestants,  that  the  true  scriptural  idea  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  a  real  sacrifice  under  the  appearance 
of  bread  and  wine,  but  a  thankful  commemoration 
of  the  GREAT  OBLATION  oucc  offered  ;  not  a  repe- 
tition of  sacred  offerings,  which  have  any  intrinsic 
value  in  them  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  but  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  consecrated  elements  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  our  dying  Saviour.  Luther  took 
immense  pains  to  place  these  points  in  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  their  true  light ;  and  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  much  success  *. 

It  was  not  till  after  much  doubt  and  consideration 
that  Luther  became  fully  convinced  of  the  lawfulness 
of  the  marriage  of  all  the  clergy. — The  case  of  the 
monks  created  the  greatest  difficulty  to  his  mind, 
because  they  had  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to 
a  perpetual  celibacy; — whereas  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  were  prohibited  marriage  only  by  unlawful 
ecclesiastical  ordinances.  In  his  Patmos,  however, 
he  wrote  on  these  subjects  with  that  fixed  deter- 
mination, which  had  been  the  result  of  much  im- 
partial inquiry  and  patient  thinking.  The  book  on 
MONASTIC  vows  is  dedicated,  in  the  most  affection- 
ate terms,  to  the  author  s  father,  who  had  formerly 
resisted  his  son  s  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  world 
and  enter  a  convent  f.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of 
this  work,  that  it  is  copious,  instructive,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  published. 
As  it  exposes  the  evils  of  monastic  promises  and 
engagements,  with  various  other  abuses  of  popery 
connected  with  them,  it  necessarily  gave  great  of- 
fence to  a  corrupt  hierarchy,  which  daily  found  its 
authority  to  lessen,  in  proportion  as  the  wicke  j 

*  But  not  complete  success.    We  sball  afterwards  have  oc- 
casion to  advert  to  his  mistakes  concerning  the  Eucharist, 
t  See  Vol.  iv. 
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defices  that  supported  it  were  better  understood,  cbnt. 
and  more  geBerally  detested. «.— The  Papists,  as  might  .  ^^' 
be  expected,  clamoured  against  the  Reformer's  novel 
doctrines,  and  represented  them  as  favourable  to  a 
life  of  ease,  indulgence,  and  sensuality.  ^^  Priesl3 
might  marry,  monks  might  leave  their  cloisters,  and 
the  people  no  longar  be  afraid  of  the  penal  laws  of 
the  church  *•"  On  the  contrary,  Luther,  in  arguing 
with  his  adversaries,  was  never  content  to  stand 
merely  on  the  defi^isive.  He  constantly  maintainied, 
that  the  primary  objects  of  papistical  solicitude  and 
contenticm  was  neither  an  evangelical  purity  of  faith 
or  practice,  but  rather  the  efficacy  of  certain  external 
performances,  as  fastings,  confessions,  penances  and 
masses,  contrived  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording 
false  peace  to  burdened  consciences,  and  keeping  out 
of  sight  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  scrip- 
tural method  of  ju^fication  by  faith  alone,  with  the 
renovation  of  our  fallen  nature  through  the  operar 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

James  Latomus,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  in  a  printed  Against 
defence  of  the  censures  which  the  ecclesiasticalfaculty  Latomof. 
of  that  city  passed  upon  Luther's  writiuffsf ,  had  op- 
posed the  Reformer's  views  of  the  doctrmes  of  grace 
and  faith,  and  charged  him  with  maintaining  seditious 
and  heretical  opinions.  There  presently  issued  from 
the  castleof  Wartburg  a  most  spirited  confutation 
OF  THIS  defence;  ^^  aconfutation,"saysSedcendoFf, 
''  replete  with  so  much  solid  learning  and  sound  divi- 
nity, that  it  was  impossible  to  reply  to  it  without  being 
guilty  of  obvious  cavilling  or  downright  impiety. 
This  little  book,"  continues  he,  ^^  shines  among  the 
contemporary  publications  like  the  moon  among  the 
stars  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if  the  author 
of  it  had  never  published  any  thing  else  in  his  whole 
life,  he  would,  on  account  of  this  single  tract,  deserve 
to  be  compared  to  the  greatest  divines  which  ever 
existed  in  tne  Church*     At  the  time  of  writing  it,  he 

«  Du  Pin.  t  Pag^  4>8. 
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CHAP,  was  furnished  with  no  other  book  but  the  Bible ;  and 
yet  he  interprets  the  leading  passages  of  the  pro-r 
phets  and  the  apostles,  and  does  away  the  deceitful 
glosses  of  sophistical  commentators  with  so  much  ex* 
quisite  erudition  and  ability,  that  the  genuine  mean* 
ing  of  the  inspired  writers  cannot  but  be  clear  to 
every  pious  and  attentive  reader." — Though  all  this 
is  true  in  the  strictest  sense,  yet  as  Luther's  ideas  of 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  have  already  been 
explained  at  large,  long  quotations  from  this  incom- 
parable treatise  are  less  necessary :  and  I  shall  rather 
choose  to  select  a  few  short  passages,  that  may  serve 
to  show  the  spirit  which  this  eminent  servant  of 
God  preserved  in  his  solitude,  and  during  a  perse- 
cution which  so  very  much  endangered  his  life. 

Luther's  reply  to  Latomus  is  dedicated  to  Justus 
Jonas,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  the  pre* 
sidency  of  the  college  of  Wittemberg.  "  As  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  new  situation,  and  I  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  in  person,  have  the 
goodness  to  accept  this  proof  of  my  disposition 
towards  you ;  and  beseech  the  Lord  for  me,  that  I 
may  be  delivered  from  wicked  and  unfaithflil  men, 
and  that  a  door  may  be  opened  to  me,  for  the  praise 
of  the  merciful  gospel  of  his  Son. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Latomus's  defence  of 
the  Louvain  divines,  and  how  the  man  glories  in  his 
master  the  pope  and  his  bull.  My  observations  on 
his  performance  will,  I  hope,  prove  this  at  least, — 
That  if  Latomus's  arguments  had  been  published  in 
due  time,  and  those  wise  divines  had  weighed  them, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  before  they  decided  on 
my  case,  they  would  neither  have  condemned  my 
books  nor  have  burnt  them.  It  is  an  easy  thing, 
during  Luther's  absence,  to  pray  privately  in  re- 
•  mote  comers,  and  to  say, — *  this  is  wrong ;  and 
that  is  heretical,' — when  these  very  persons  would 
not  have  ventured  even  to  touch  on  subjects  of  this 
kind  in  public. 
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'^l  am  convinced  this  admirable  defence  cent. 
iroald  never  have  seen  the  light,  had  it  not  been  ^JE^t, 
for  the  pope^s  bull,  that  has  puffed  up  the  author  with 
a  confidence  which  makes  him  boast  that  what  he 
has  done  is  highly  approved*.  The  man  still  dreams 
of  the  horrors  which  formerly  used  to  be  raised  by 
the  papal  thunders,  and  supposes  that  the  world 
will  be  frightened  by  his  little  publication.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  in  his  attacks  on  Luther,  he  dares  to  trifle 
in  this  manner  with  the  tremendous  declarations  of 
the  word  of  God.  For  my  part,  I  can  have  no 
wish,  but  that  such  conduct  should  be  approved 
by  SUCH  a  bull.  Again,  I  should  be  even  sorry,  if 
I  were  not  condemned  by  such  a  bull.  This  whole 
business  is  in  perfect  harmony ;  the  bull,  the  cause, 
the  judge,  the  advocate ; — from  whose  society,  and 
its  contagion,  may  the  Lord  Jesus  preserve  me  and 
«very  pious  soul !     Amen. 

"  You  can  scarcely  believe  with  how  much  re* 
luctance  it  is,  that  I  have  allowed  my  attention  to  be 
diverted  from  the  quiet  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 
this  Patmos,  by  reading  the  sophistical  (juibbles  of 
Latomus.  To  answer  such  a  writer  is  a  most 
irksome  employment,  which  will  neither  increase  a 
man's  knowledge,  nor  exercise  his  genius ;  but  will 
certainly  destroy  some  hours  of  precious  time.  I 
fancy  this  writer  has  imagined  that  Luther  was 
either  absolutely  taken  off,  or  at  least  condemned  to 
perpetual  silence;  and  that  therefore  he  was  now 
at  foil  liberty  to  impose  on  the  public,  and  exercise 
a  tyrannical  dominion  over  their  faith.  For  it  is 
made  a  grievous  charge  against  me,  that  I  have 
lessened  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  clergy 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  heartily  wish  my 
fault  in  this  respect  was  much  greater  than  it  is ! 

^^  But  I  own,  I  have  considerable  fears,  lest,  during 
our  violent  contentions  concerning  grace  and  good 
works,  we  ourselves  should  be  found  deficient  in 

*  He  means,  approved  by  the  rulers  of  the  thurch. 
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CHAP,  both.  For  my  part,  when  I  reflect  on  the  angry 
^^^  .  judgments  of  Almighty  God,  as  displayed  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  church,  I  could  wish  that 
my  eyes  might  supply  fountains  of  water  to  lament 
that  dreadfid  havock  which  the  kingdom  of  sin  and 
perdition  makes  of  precious  souls  in  these  latter 
times.  At  Rome  that  monster  of  iniquity  sits  in  the 
midst  of  the  church,  and  boasts  himself  to  be  God  s 
vicegerent.  The  bishops  flatter  him :  the  sophisti- 
cal school-divines  6bey  his  nod ;  and  there  is  nothing 
which  the  cringing  hypocrites  are  not  ready  to  do 
for  him.  In  the  mean  time  hell  opens  wide  its  in- 
fernal jaws,  and  Satan  sports  in  the  destruction  of 
men ;  and  no  one  is  found  on  our  side,  who  with 
deep  sorrow  might  stand  as  a  wall  of  defence  for 
Israel  in  this  day  of  indignation. 

''  It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  you,  my  brother, 
who  by  your  appointment  ought  to  teach  the  pesti- 
lential decretals  of  Antichrist,  may  be  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  your  duty ;  that  is,  to 
UNTEACH  every  thing  that  belongs  to  popery.  For 
though  we  are  compelled  to  live  in  Babylon,  we 
ought  to  shew  that  our  affections  are  fixed  on  our 
own  country,  Jerusalem.  Be  strong,  and  of  good 
comfort ;  and  fear  not  Baalpeor ;  but  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus^  who  is  blessed  for  evermore.    Amen.'' 

1 .  One  of  Latomus  s  charges  against  Luther  is, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy,  he  pre- 
tended to  submit  to  the  pope.  Luther  answered^ 
^^  I  was  very  seeious  in  my  submission ;  and  the  re- 
membrance  of  it  is  gnevJs  to  my  mind.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  entertained  sentiments  of  the 
pope,  and  of  councils^  and  of  universities,  agreeable 
to  the  common  way  of  thinking.  For  £ough  I 
fancied  I  saw  absurdities  in  them,  and  things  ccm- 
trary  to  Christianity,  yet  I  bridled  my  suspicions ; 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  I  followed  Solomon's 
advice  ^^  not  to  depend  on  my  own  understanding;" 
always  supposing,  that  if  there  were  really  any  things 
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impious  in  the  established  system,  there  must  exist     cum 
in  the  academies  learned  theologians  who  would  not  .  ^^' 
hold  their  peace :  moreover,  there  was  scarcely  any 
place,  where  I  should  have  thought  it  less  likely  than 
at  Louvain,  to  have  found  such  stupid  blocUieads 
as  are  there  at  present. 

*^  In  the  course  of  this  controversy  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  dispute,  as  well  as  my  courage, 
gradually  increased.  On  the  contrary,  my  advert 
saries,  in  their  opposition  to  me,  have  betrayed  the 
most  astonishing  ignorance  and  wickedness.  Had 
they  but  restrained  themselves  within  any  tolerable 
bounds,  doubtless  I  should  have  grown  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  their  folly  and  madness.  I  thank 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  in  the  course  of  these 
trials,  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  such 
an  insieht  into  the  Scriptures,  as  is  a  hundred  times 
preferdble  to  the  scholastic  divinity  of  the  times. 
I  am  now  most  fully  convinced  that  the  pope  is 
that  monster  of  Antichrist  foretold  throughout  the 
sacred  writings.'' 

2.  But  Lutner  does  not  express  himself  with  the 
MODERATION  of  a  Christian. 

Answ.  I  never  set  up  myself  for  a  holy  man,  nor 
even  a  moderate  man.  Take  what  liberties  you 
please  with  my  character ;  only  acknowledge  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Gospel.  However,  were 
I  disposed  to  boast,  my  conscience  tells  me,  that  I 
never  attacked  any  man's  life  or  reputatimi ;  though, 
I  own,  I  have  exposed  with  considerable  severity,  a 
number  of  impious  dogmas  which  militate  against 
the  word  of  Grod.  I  make  no  apology  here ;  there 
are  great  examples  on  my  side ;  as  Jcmn  the  Baptist, 
St  raul,  and  even  Christ  himself*. 

3.  Further,  Latonnis  says,  Luther's  writings  have 
a  seditious  tendency,  and  in  no  way  make  the  people 
better. 

Answ.  Precisely  the  language  of  the  Jews.  They 

•  Set  Vol.  iv. 
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CHAP,  pretended  to  fear  lest  Christ  should  raise  a  sedition; 
and  certainly  they  became  no  better  for  our  Lord  s 
expostulations.  Ought  Christ  therefore  to  have 
held  his  tongue  ?  Is  this  your  divinity ;  *  They  will 
not  hear,  therefore  you  must  hold  your  peace?'  In 
laying  open  faithfully  the  word  of  God,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  ground  for  apprehending  sedition. 

4.  To  be  brief.  The  grand  accusations  of  Lato- 
mus  were,  that  he  described  the  Almighty  as  com- 
manding his  creatures  to  do  impossibilities;  and 
that  the  very  best  actions  of  the  best  men  had  the 
nature  of  sin. 

In  all  ages  it  is  matter  of  patience  to  faithful  ex- 
positors of  the  word  of  God,  to  find  themselves 
continually  misrepresented  in  this  manner.  Do 
they  show  from  the  Scriptures,  that  without  divine 
grace  we  are  altogether  helpless  and  lost ;  and  are 
deservedly  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  because 
of  the  voluntary  malignity  of  apostate  nature?  They 
are  then  charged  with  representing  God  as  im- 
posing laws  on  men,  which  they  have  not  power  to 
obey;  though  they  never  mean  more  than  to  humble 
man  under  a  sense  of  his  native  depravity,  and  lead 
him  to  seek  the  remedy  of  the  ffrace  of  Christ 
Do  they,  in  the  very  language  of  Scripture,  de- 
scribe the  sin  that  dwelleth  in  us*,  as  mixing  with 
all  that  we  think,  say,  and  do  ?  They  are  instantly 
accused  of  saying  that  good  works  are  sins.  In- 
stead of  cavilling  in  this  way,  and  setting  up  human 
imaginations  and  conjectures  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
press testimonies  of  Scripture,  it  behoved  Latomus, 
and  all  who  have  trod  in  his  steps,  to  produce  a 
direct  confutation  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Luther,  and  by  others,  who  have  preached  smd 
written  as  Luther  did.  And  such  a  confutation 
can  be  attempted  to  no  purpose,  except  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture. 

In   the  mind   of  our   Saxon   theologian   there 

*  Romans,  vii. 
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^ms  to  have  been  an  instinctive  aversion  to  mere     ce*^. 
VERBAL,  controversy.     All  his  inquiries  are  about  .   ^^^ 
essential  matters.   He  fastens  on  his  objects  with  a 
retentive  grasp ;  and  in  spite  of  the  evasive  arts  of 
his  adversaries,  he  compels  them  to  join  issue  with 
him  on  some  great  practical  doctrine. — So  in  his 
answer  to  Latomus ;  he  shows  that  the  nature  of 
SIN  was  the  turning  point  in  that  debate. — "  If,'* 
says  he,  "  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  St. 
Paul,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  apostle  does  not  use 
the  word  sin  in  its  true  and  proper  sense,  my  whole 
argument  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  if  this  cannot  be 
proved,  then  Latomus's  objections  are  without  foun- 
dation.   He  blames  me  for  maintaining  that  no  hu- 
man action  can  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judg- 
ment.   I  reply,  he  ought  to  shudder  in  undertaking 
to  defend  the  opposite  sentiment.     Suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  any  man  could  say,  he  has  indeed 
fulfilled  the  precept  of  God  in  some  one  good  work. 
Then  such  a  man  might  fairly  address  the  Almighty 
to  this  eflfect :  *  Behold,  O  Lord  !  by  the  help  of  thy 
grace,  I  have  done  this  good  work.  There  is  in  it  no 
sin ;  no  defect ;  it  needs  not  thy  pardoning  mercy : 
which,  therefore,  in  this  instance  I  do  not  ask.     I 
desire  thou  wouldst  judge  this  action  strictly  and 
impartially.     I  feel  assured,  that  as  thou  art  just 
and  faithful,  thou  canst  not  condemn  it ;  and  there- 
fore 1  glory  in  it  before  thee.  Our  Saviour's  prayer 
teaches  me  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  my  tres- 
passes ;  but  in  regard  to  this  work,  mercy  is  not 
necessary  for  the  remission  of  sin,  but  rather  justice 
for  the  reward  of  merit.'     To  such  indecent,  un- 
christian conclusions  are  we  naturally  led  by  the 
pride  of  the  scholastic  system. — To  conclude.  This 
doctrine  of  the  sinless  perfection  of  human  workd 
finds  no  support  in  Scripture  :  it  rests  entirely  on  a 
few  expressions  of  the  fathers,  who  are  yet  by  no 
means  agreed  among  themselves ;  and  if  they  were 
agreed,  still  their  authority  is  only  human.  We  are 
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CHAP,  directed  to  prove  a  ll  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that 
;  which  is  good.  All  doctrities  then  are  to  be  proved 
by  the  sacred  Scriptures.  There  is  no  exception 
here  in  favour  of  Augustine,  of  Jerome,  of  Origen, 
nor  even  of  an  Antichristian  Pope. — Augustine, 
however,  is  entirely  on  my  side  of  the  question. 
And,  therefore,  though  some  of  the  fathers,  in 
describing  our  natural  frailties,  may  have  studiously 
avoided  the  use  of  the  word  sin,  I  think  it  tnuch 
safer  to  use  the  language  of  Augustine  and  of  cer* 
tain  other  fathers,  because  they  spedk  scripturally. 
Such  are  ray  reasons  for  choosing  to  call  that  sin, 
to  which  you  apply  the  softer  terms  of  defect  and 
imperfection.  But  further,  I  may  well  interrogate 
all  those,  who  use  the  language  of  Latomus,  whether 
they  do  not  resemble  the  Stoics  in  their  abstract  de- 
finition of  a  wise  man,  or  Quintilian  in  his  definition 
of  a  perfect  orator ;  that  is,  whether  they  do  not 
speak  of  an  imaginary  character,  such  as  never  was, 
nor  ever  will  be  ?  I  challenge  them  to  produce  a 
man,  who  will  dare  to  speak  of  his  own  work,  and 
say  it  is  without  sin,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
use  the  word.  Why  then  is  it  so  very  heavy  a  crime 
in  me  to  avow  a  sentiment  which  they  themselves  in 
reali^  carry  farther  than  I  ever  did? 

^^  ]&ut  perhaps  you  will  say,  ^  If,  then,  there  is 
IN  FACT  so  Very  littie  difference  between  us,  why 
wte  you  so  contentious  about  the  use  of  words,  and 
why  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  your  own  mode  of 
expression  ? '     I  answer, — 

^^  Your  way  of  speaking  leads  to  most  pernicious 
views  of  the  nature  of  sin.  You  attribute  to  mere 
human  powers  that,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  tx>  di- 
vine grace  alone.  You  make  men  presumptuous 
and  secure  in  their  vices.  You  depreciate  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mystery  of  Christ,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  spirit  of  thankfulness  and  love  to  God.  There 
is  a  prodigious  effusion  of  grace  expended  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners  :  you  lose  sight  of  Ais ;  you 
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make  nature  innocent,  and  so  darken  or  pervert  the     cnrr. 
Scripture,  that  the  slsnse  of  it  is  almost  lost  in  the 
Christian  world*" 

Let  this  suffice  as  a  small  specimen  of  the  wisdom 
and  purity  of  the  evangelical  principles  which  shine 
through  this  confutation  of  Latomus.    The  learned 
reader,  who  values  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  will  enlarge  on  the  subject  in  his  own 
mind,  and  observe  the  near  resemblance  which  sub* 
sists between  the  papistical  notion  of  sin,  and  certain 
modem  corruptions  in  divinity.    Happily,  the  days 
of  religious  persecution  are  no  more :  happily,  we 
do  not,  like  Lutiier,  endanger  our  lives  by  main<- 
taining,  that,  ^*  without  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  that, 
after  all,  we  need  the  tender  mercy  and  forgiveness 
of  our  judge :"  nevertheless,  the  matter  of  the 
controversy,  now  briefly  reviewed,  must  always  be 
looked  on  as  of  the  last  importance,  if  any  thing  is 
to  be  called  important,  in  which  the  glory  of  God, 
the  necessity  oi  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  exer- 
cises of  real  humility,  and  the  comfort  of  afflicted 
ccmsciences  are  eminently  concerned. 

Luther  concludes  his  book  with  observing,  that 
he  18  accused  of  treating  Thomas  Aquinas,  Alex- 
iuider,  and  others,  in  an  injurious  and  ungrateful 
msnner.  Ue  defends  himself  by  saying,  those 
authors  had  done  much  harm  to  his  own  mind ;  and 
he  advises  young  students  of  divinity  to  avoid  the 
scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  as  the  ruin  ot 
their  souls.  He  expresses  great  doubts  whether 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  even  a  good  man  :  he  has  a 
better  opinion  of  Bonaventura.  ^^  Thomas  Aquinas 
held  many  heretical  opinions,  and  is  the  grand  cause 
of  tiie  prevsdence  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  that 
destroyer  of  sound  doctrine.  What  is  it  to  me," 
continues  Luther,  ^^  if  the  bishop  of  Rome  has 
canonized  him  in  his  bulls  ?  " 

He  exhorts  die  president  Jonas,  and  his  other 
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CHAP,  friends  at  Wittemberg,  to  exert  themselves  in  reply* 
^^^'  ing  to  the  rest  of  the  papal  advocates.  "  Is  not,'* 
says  he,  "  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  a  common  cause* 
I  have  bfiiised  the  head  of  the  serpent,  why  do  not 
you  trample  on  his  body*?" 

1  know  not  whether  any  man  that  ever  lived  had 
a  greater  reverence  than  Luther  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  the  sight  of  them,  througn  God's 
blessing,  which  illumined  the  mind  of  the  Reformer: 
it  was  the  want  of  them,  which,  through  the  iniquity 
of  papal  artifice  and  tyranny,  held  the  people  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Luther, 
therefore,  easily  foresaw  the  important  consequences 
which  must  flow  from  a  fair  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  German  language.  Nothing  would  so  effec- 
tually shake  the  pillars  of  ecclesiastical  despotism ; 
nothing  was  so  likely  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
pure  Christian  doctrine.  Accordingly  he  rejoiced 
in  the  design  of  expediting  the  work ;  while  his  ad- 
versaries deprecated  the  execution  of  it,  more  than 
any  heresy  of  which  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  church 

Transiaiiun  ^^^^^  ^^  guilty.  It  was  in  his  Patmos  at  Wartburg 
u(  the  New  that  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  this  great  under- 
Tcatament.  taking.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  confutation  of 
Latomus,  he  tells  his  friend  Jonas,  that  in  his  con- 
finement he  had  no  books  at  hand  except  the  word 
of  God :  "  not,"  says  he,  "  that  I  set  any  great 
value  on  having  a  multitude  of  books,  but  I  should 
like  to  see,  whether  Latomus  has  quoted  the  fathers 
fairly.  But  I  have  now  done  with  him.  I  really 
grudge  the  time  spent  in  reading  and  in  answering 
this  worthless  publication ;  particularly,  as  I  was 

EMPLOYED    IN    TRANSLATING     the     EpiStleS    and 

Gospels  into  our  own  language." 

From  several  authentic  documents,  it  appears^ 
that,  during  his  solitude  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1521,  he  not  only  translated  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  also  took  great  pains  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,,  for 

*  Lutb.  II.     Confut.  Latom. 
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the  purpose  of  rendering  his  intended  version  of    cent. 
the  Scriptures  more  complete.  "  I  find/'  says  he,  "  I  yj^^ 
have  undertaken  a  work  which  is  above  my  strength.         ' 
I  shall  not  touch  the  Old  Testament  till  I  can  have 
the  assistance  of  yourself  and  my  other  friends  at 
Wittemberg.     If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  be 
with  you,  and  remain  undiscovered  in  a  snug  cham- 
ber, I  would  come;   and  there,  with   your  help, 
would  translate  the  whole  from  the  beginning,  that 
at  length  there  might  be  a  version  of  the  Bible  fit 
for  Christians  to  read.  This  would  be  a  great  work, 
of  immense  consequence  to  the  public,  and  worthy 
of  all  our  labours*. 

Siich,  during  a  captivity  of  more  than  nine  months 
were  the  employments  of  this  active  servant  of  God, 
who,  notwithstanding,  accuses  himself  of  doing  too 
little,  and  of  eating  too  much.  Besides  the  com- 
positions which  have  been  mentioned,  he  wrote 
many  letters  in  his  castle  to  his  trusty  friends  and 
intimates,  which  very  much  lay  open  the  unfeigned 
sentiments  of  his  heart.  The  plan  of  this  history 
admonishes  us  to  be  brief ;  otherwise  the  tempta- 
tion to  produce  copious  extracts  from  them  is  great. 
A  strong  and  pious  confidence  in  God,  an  un- 
bounded benevolence  to  the  "  household  of  faith," 
and  a  determination  to  hazard  every  thing  in  the 
cause  of  religious  truth,  mark  the  spirit  of  Luther 
in  every  thing  he  says  or  does.  He  encourages  the 
faithful,  he  reproves  the  timid,  he  laments  the 
oppression  of  the  church,  he  exults  in  the  prospect 
of  her  deliverance.  With  inexpressible  tenderness 
he  comforts  his  desponding  friends  ;  while,  on  all 
occasions,  he  withstands  his  most  powerful  enemies 
with  an  unconquerable  intrepidity. 

During  his  residence  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg 
he  suffered  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  assumed  an 

♦  Tliis  Extract  is  from  one  of  Luther's  Letters  to  Nic.  Ams- 
dorff,  the  rector  of  the  university  at  Wittemberg,  dated  Wartburg 
Castle,  Jan.  1522. 
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CHAP,  equestrian  sort  of  dress,  and  passed  for  a  country 
^^1^  ,  gentleman,  under  the  name  of  Yonker  George. 
He  sometimes  amused  himself  with  the  exercise  of 
hunting  in  company  with  his  keepers ;  and  his  ob- 
servations on  that  diversion,  in  a  letter  to  Spalatinus, 
are  curious  and  interesting. 

"  Give  yourself  no  concern  in  regard  to  my  suf- 
fering in  this  exile.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me, 
provided  I  am  not  burdensome  to  the  people  of  this 
house.  I  would  have  no  one  be  put  to  inconve- 
nience on  my  account.  I  suppose  the  prince  sup- 
ports me,  otherwise  I  would  not  stay  an  hour  here, 
if  I  were  convinced  that  my  wants  were  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  master  of  this  family,  though  I 
own,  he  furnishes  every  thing  I  wish  for  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness.  Lately  I  spent  two  days  in 
seeing  the  painful,  yet  agreeable  amusement  of 
those  famous  people  called  hunters  and  fowlers. 
We  caught  two  hares,  and  some  miserable  young 
partridges.  Laudable  employment  indeed  for  men 
of  leisure !  For  my  part,  theological  subjects  occu- 
pied my  thoughts,  even  while  I  was  am(Hig  the  dogs 
and  the  nets.  And  any  pleasure  that  I  might  re- 
ceive from  this  species  of  relaxation,  was  fully  ba- 
lanced by  the  sentiments  of  grief  and  pity  excited  in 
my  mind  by  an  interpretation  which  I  could  not  but 
give  to  the  symbolical  scenes  at  that  time  under  my 
contemplation,  This,  thought  I,  is  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  Satan,  who,  by  his  snares  and  his  dogs, 
namely,  the  corrupt  theologians  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  pursues  and  entangles  simple,  faithful  souls, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  harmless  hares  and  par- 
tridges are  taken.  To  be  brief,  the  similitude  was 
so  striking,  as  to  affect  me  exceedingly." 

In  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  he  says,  '^  I  sit  here  in 
my  Patmos,  reflecting  all  the  day  on  the  wretched' 
conditioii  of  the  Church.  And  I  bemoan  the  hard- 
ness of  my  heart,  that  I  am  not  dissolved  into  tears 
on  this  account.  May  God  have  mercy  upon  us ! " 
1 


la  another  letter  to  the  same  person,  he  discovers     gent. 
evident  symptoms  of  impatience.  ,  ^^^'  ^ 

"For  the  glory  of  the  woed  of  God,  and  for 
the  mutual  confirmation  of  myself  and  others,  I 
would  much  rather  bum  on  the  live  coals,  than  live 
here  alone,  half  alive,  and  useless.  If  I  perish,  it 
is  God's  will ;  neither  will  the  Gospel  suffer  in  any 
degree.  I  hope  you  will  succeed  me,  as  Elisha 
did  Elijah." 

Melancthon,  the  excellent  coadjutor  of  Luther, 
though  learned,  ingenuous,  unblemished  in  his  man- 
ners, and  cordially  attached  to  the  best  of  causes, 
began  about  this  time  to  exhibit  more  sensibly  than 
ever  the  constitutional  timidity  of  his  temper.  Far 
superior  to  all  the  rest  of  Luther's  adherents  in 
talents  and  attainments,  he  was  inferior  to  many  of 
them  in  courage  and  fortitude  ;  and  on  that  account 
unequal  to  ue  character  of  superintendant, 
which  he  was  now  called  to  sustain.  Luther,  who 
loved  the  man,  and  was  well  aware  of  his  infirmity, 
frequently,  in  the  very  kindest  manner,  reproved  his 
desponding  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged 
him  to  be  both  bold  and  patient  in  the  cause  of  the 
reformation.  He  also  solicited  the  Elector  Frederic, 
through  the  intercession  of  Spalatinus,  to  provide 
for  the  more  comfortable  support  of  this  learned 
professor,  whose  character  contributed  so  much  to 
the  reputation  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 

In  fact,  not  only  Melancthon,  but  the  rest  of  his  MeUnc- 
brethren,  the  ruUng  academicians,  were  much  dis-  hu^breUiren 
heartened  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  partly  on  ■'«  ^^ 
account  of  the  absence  of  their  grand  leader,  and  iiTuiA  sum- 
partly  because  they  experienced  not  a  little  embar-  "^'^ 
rassment  from  the  excessive  caution  of  the  elector    ^'  ^* 
and  his  court    They  were  not  allowed  the  full  pri-     ^52*- 
vilege  of  publishing  any  of.  Luther's  writings,  nor 
even  of  disputing  publicly  on  certain  questions, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  might  give  offence  to  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  were  much  attached  to  the 
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P.  established  religion.  Luther,  though  no  man  that 
y  ever  lived  was  more  exemplary  in  the  practice  of 
lawful  obedience  "  to  the  powers  that  be,"  made  no 
scruple  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  will  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  whenever  that  will,  in  his  judgment, 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  commands  of  God. 
Accordingly,  he  exhorted  his  Christian  friends  of 
the  university  not  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the 
court,  but  to  take  the  lead  themselves,  as  he  had 
done.  "  We  should  not,"says  he,  "have  had  one  half 
the  success  we  have  had,  if  I  had  taken  the  advice 
of  the  court."  And  about  two  or  three  months  after 
this,  he  wrote  to  this  last-mentioned  friend  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  expostulation  and  remonstrance. 
He  tells  him,  that  be  was  determined  to  publish 
what  he  had  written  against  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  however  the  prince  and  his  secretary  might 
dislike  the  measure,  and  that  it  was  at  their  peril  if 
they  obstructed  his  design.  "  The  peace  and  appro- 
bation of  God  are  ever  to  be  preferred  to  the  peace 
and  approbation  of  the  world.  What,  though  some 
of  our  friends  have  exhibited  a  turbulent  spirit,  will 
the  Gospel,  on  account  of  their  irregularity,  come 
to  nothing  ?  Was  there  not,  even  among  the  apos- 
tles, a  traitor,  Judas?  In  all  circumstances  we 
ought  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  simple  word  of 
God,  and  not  merely  when  the  word  happens  to 
thrive  and  be  respected  among  men.  Let  those, 
who  please,  take  against  us. — But  why  are  we  to 
be  always  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things? 
why  not  indulge  hop^s  of  better  times  ? " 

ITiere  is  nothing  which  so  completely  lays  open 
to  posterity  the  real  opinions  and  motives  of  this 
great  Reformer  as  his  private  letters. — When  the 
common  people  of  Erfurt,  together  with  the  youths 
of  the  university  of  that  place,  had  committed  some 
acts  of  riot  and  violence  against  the  clergy,  Luther 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such  conduct,  thus  : 
'^  It  is  very  proper  diat  the  ecclesiastics,  who  prove 
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tliemselves  to  be  incurably  profligate,  should  be  cent. 
checked  and  discouraged,  but  by  no  means  in  this  v-J^ 
MANNER.  This  MANNER  of  doing  it  brings  a  just 
disgrace  upon  our  Gospel,  and  hinders  its  success. 
Moreover,  thisway  of  showing  kindness  to  us  afflicts 
me  exceedingly.  For  it  is  to  my  mind  a  clear  proof 
that  we  are  not  yet  worthy  of  being  esteemed  before 
God,  as  faithful  ministers  of  his  word,  and  that 
Satan  makes  a  mock  of  all  our  labours." 

It  appears  from  his  letters  to  Melancthon,  that  he 
was  completely  in  doubt,  whether  he  should  ever 
return  to  Wittemberg;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  I  am 
ready  to  go  where  God  shall  please  to  send  me. 
The  accounts  which  I  receive  of  your  abundant 
success  in  religion  and  learning,  during  my  absence, 
rejoice  my  heart  exceedingly,  and  make  me  endure 
this  separation  much  better.  The  very  circum- 
stance of  your  going  on  so  prosperously  while  I  am 
ABSENT  is  most  peculiarly  delightful  to  me ;  because 
it  may  serve  to  convince  those  wicked  ones,  that 
however  they  may  rage  and  foam,  their  desires  shall 
perish ;  and  Christ  will  finish  the  work  which  he 
has  begun*." 

Luther,  while  under  confinement,  wrote  a  Ion 
letter  to  his  flock  in  general,  which  abounds  wit 
pious  sentiments  and  affectionate  expressions,  and 
is  well  calculated  to  counteract  the  mis-statements 
of  those  careless  or  irreligious  historians,  who  would 
represent  this  eminent  servant  of  God  as  a  man  of 
ambitious,  factious,  sectarian  principles.  He  la- 
ments that  he  was  not  as  yet  reckoned  worthy  to 
undergo,  for  Christ's  sake,  any  thing  more  than 
hatred  and  reproach.  He  owns,  that  if  the  Lord 
had  not  been  on  his  side,  he  must  long  ago  have 
rbeen   torn   to  pieces  by  his   adversaries.     He  is 

*  This  does  not  agree  with  an  insinuation  of  the  learned 
translator  of  Mosheim,  namely,  that  Luther  could  not  hear  to 
see  another  crowned  with  the  glory  of  executing  a  plan  which 
tie  had  bdd Mosh.  Sect.  I.  Chap.  11. 18. 
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CHAP,  thankful  for  the  divine  support,  which  had  thre^ 
^^^*  .  times  enabled  him  to  appear  before  them  with  a 
becoming  resolution, — at  Augsburg,  at  Leipsic,  and 
at  Worms.  "  I  was  in  hopes,"  says  he,  "  at  Worms, 
that  the  prelates  and  doctors  would  have  examined 
me  with  the  most  diligent  scrupulosity  concerning 
every  particular ;  but  no  other  demand  was  made, 
ho  other  language  was  to  be  heard,  than  the  im« 

Eerious  charge,  Ketract,  Retract  the  doctrines  you 
ave  taught.  I  do  not  mention  these  things  as 
matters  of  boasting,  or  as  though  they  were  done 
in  my  own  strength;   on  the  contrary,   I  would 

E raise  God  for  his  goodness,  in  having  so  encouraged 
is  unworthy  servant,  and  dispirited  our  opponents, 
that  they  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, and  could  make  no  stand  in  public  debate 
against  even  a  single  mendicant  monk.  As  they  are 
apt  to  talk  in  an  ostentatious  way  of  their  prodi- 
gious erudition,  I  recommended  it  to  them  to  come 
to  Wittemberg,  and  try  whether  they  could  prove 
themselves  our  superiors  in  the  discharge  of  pastoral 
duties;  but  none  of  them  dared  to  accept  the 
challenge.'' 

The  mind  of  Luther  had  long  been  impressed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  regular  and 
judicious  instructions  from  the  pulpit.  He  had  ex- 
perienced the  advantage  of  them  among  his  own 
people ;  and  they  were  now  athirst  for  further  ex- 
planations of  the  WORD  OF  God.  To  supply  in 
some  measure  the  failure  of  his  usual  personal  ser- 
vices when  present  with  them,  he  not  only  wrote 
down,  during  his  captivity,  a  number  of  familiar  ex- 
positions of  l^e  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  German 
language,  and  sent  them  to  be  printed  at  Wittem- 
berg, but  also  took  very  great  pains  to  institute 
lectures  or  preachings  in  the  afternoons  of  holyday s. 
He  desired  Melancdion  to  discharge  this  branch  of 
clerical  duty ;  and  he  most  earnestly  exhorted  his 
flock  to  an  assiduous  attendance,  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  time  in  drinking  and  gaming. 
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How  incessant  were  the  labours,  how  indefati-     cent. 
gable  was  the  spirit  of  this  great  Reformer  \ 
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Evangelical  publieations,  and  evangelical  preach- 
iiffs,  with  constant  exhortation  to  study  diligently 
the  holy  ScriptureSi  were  the  external  means  on 
which  Luther  always  relied  for  the  propagation  of 
Christian  truth,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  people 
from  popish  darkness  and  slavery.  Wise  and  per- 
severing in  the  use  of  these  means,  he  had  the  con- 
solation to  hear  more  and  more  of  their  blessed 
effects.  The  Augustinians  of  Wittemberg  left  off 
the  celebration  of  private  masses,  new  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  daily  lifted  up  their  voice  throughout 
the  electorate  oi  Saxony ;  and  though  some  persona 
of  the  higher  ranks,  both  among  the  magistrates 
and  the  clergy,  were  intimidated  by  the  imperial 
edict  of  Worms,  the  common  people  gladly  attended 
to  the  pure  doctrines  of  salvation.  At  Zwickau  in 
particular,  during  the  course  of  this  year,  Nicholas 
Hausman  accepted  the  pastoral  office.  This  town  *52i 
appears  to  have  been  highly  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence ;  for  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  from  the  very 
first  agitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  controversy,  were 
there  received  and  taught  in  private  assemblies : 
There  also,  among  other  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
was  distinguished  the  very  intimate  friend  of  our 
Reformer,  the  celebrated  Frederic  Myconius  *,  who 
had  fled  from  the  persecuting  rage  of  George  the 
duke  of  Saxony :  and  in  regard  to  N.  Hausman, 
if  we  had  no  other  reason  for  mentioning  this  ex- 
cellent minister,  his  name  might  deserve  a  place  in 
these  memoirs,  on  account  of  the  singular  eulogy 
pronounced  on  him  by  Luther :  "  what  We 
PREACH,  He  lives." 

Friberg  was  the  capital  of  a  very. small  district, 
which  was  governed  by  the  brother  <Sf  George  duke 
of  Saxony.     This  prince,  called  Henry  duke  of 

•  See  Append.  Fred.  Mycon. 
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CHAP.  Saxony,  began  to  show  some  regard  to  evangelical 
^1^  .  doctrine.  He  expressed  his  detestation  of  the 
pope's  bully  and  commenced  a  correspondence  with 
Luther ;  but  through  fear  of  the  edict  of  Worms, 
and  of  his  brother  George,  one  of  the  most  violent 
bigots  of  the  age,  he  was,  for  the  present,  checked 
in  his  religious  researches.  His  duchess,  Catharine 
of  Mecklenburg,  exhibited  a  laudable  pattern  of 
Christian  fidelity  in  the  profession  of  divine  truth. 
She  was  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  from  the 
bitter  hostile  spirit  of  her  husband  s  counsellors ; 
but  her  trust  was  in  God.  In  her  letters,  written 
several  years  afterwards,  she  declares  herself  readv, 
through  the  divine  assistance,  to  suffer  patiently 
any  thing  that  could  happen  to  her  for  adhering  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Thus  the  good  seed,  sown  under  various  circum- 
stances, was  springing  up  and  bearing  fruit  in  almost 
every  comer  of  Germany.  The  Christian  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  who  has  skill  and  leisure 
for  the  employment,  might  furnish  a  pleasing  and 
useful  collection  of  the  fragments  of  true  piety  and 
spiritual  understanding,  which  appeared  in  the  early 
years  of  the  preparation  of  men's  hearts  for  the 
blessed  Reformation. 

Amidst  the  consolation  which  Luther  in  his  re- 
treat derived  from  the  accounts  which  he  was  con- 
tinually receiving  of  the  courage  and  success  of  his 
disciples,  and  the  progress  of  his  doctrines,  the  re- 
port of  several  events  reached  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  which  must  in  some  measure  have  damped 
the  joy  and  the  expectations  of  the  captive  Re- 
former. 

1 .  He  was  so  much  affected  with  the  news  of  cer- 
tain PROCEEDINGS  at  Wittcmbcrg,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  run  the  hazard  of  making  a  private  excur- 
sion to  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with 
his  friends  on  subjects  which  deeply  and  anxiously 
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interested  his  thoughts.  The  exact  circumstances  of 
this  clandestine  visit  are  but  imperfectly  known ;  and 
we  can  do  no  more  than  form  conjectures  respecting 
the  PROCEEDINGS  which  seem  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  extraordinary  step.  Many  of  the  canons  of 
Wittemberg  disgraced  the  nascent  reformation,  both 
by  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  reigning  supersti- 
lions,  and  by  a  shameful  profligacy  of  manners.  In 
the  next  place,  the  untractable  temper  of  Carolstadt 
showed  itself  more  and  more,  and  gave  great  concern 
to  Luther.  '^  I  lament,"  says  he,  '^  the  behaviour  of 
this  man.  Indeed  we  have  it  in  our  power  easily  to 
withstand  his  precipitate  motions,  but  then  we  shall 
give  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  triumph  on  account 
of  our  internal  discords;  and  not  only  so, — our 
weaker  brethren  will  also  be  much  offended*.'' 

A  passage  in  one  of  Luther's  letters  to  Spalatinus 
may  be  supposed  to  throw  further  light  on  this  sub- 
ject ^^  I  came  to  Wittemberg,  and  among  the  most 
sweet  meetings  and  conversations  with  my  friends, 
I  found  this  mixture  of  wormwood ;  namely,  that 
several  of  my  letters  and  little  publications  had  been 
completely  suppressed.  They  had  not  even  been 
heard  of  or  seen  by  any  one.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  I  have  not  just  cause  to  be  much  displeased 
with  this  treatment.  In  general,  what  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  gives  me 
the  highest  satisfaction.  May  the  Lord  strengthen 
and  support  the  courage  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
cause !  In  the  course  of  my  journey,  however,  I  was 
not  a  little  vexed  to  hear  various  reports  concerning 
the  restless  disposition  of  some  of  our  friends ;  and 
I  have  promised  to  print,  as  soon  as  ever  I  return  to 
my  asylum,  a  public  exhortation  applicable  to  the 
circumstances. .  I  must  explain  myself  more  parti- 
cularly at  another  time.  Commend  me  to  our  illus- 
trious prince,  from  whose  knowledge  I  have  judged 
it  proper  to  conceal  this  little  excursion  to  Wittem- 

*  Letter  to  ArosdorfT. 
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CHAP,    berg  and  back  again.  You  know  my  reasons.  Fare-- 
.   ^^  ^  \*eU.    I  am  at  this  moment  in  Amsdorflf 's  house,  in 

an  apartment  with  my  dear  Philip  Melancthon." 
Lather  ii         ^'  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Patmos  that  LuthcT  first  heard  of 
censured     the  solemn  censure,  which  the  divines  of  the  faculty 
Parbltn      of  Paris  passed  on  his  writings,  April  the  fifteenth^ 
dirinei.       1521*.    The  univcrsity  of  Paris  was  the  most  an«^ 
^*  ^'     cient,  and  at  that  time  the  most  respectable  of  the 
1521*    learned  societies  of  Europe.    In  1 5 1 7  they  had  ven- 
tured to  call  in  question  the  pope  s  infallibility ;  and 
Luther  himself  is  charged  witii  having  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  Parisian  doctors  to  be  wise  and 
orthodox  theologians ;  and  with  having  also  promised 
to  submit  his  cause  to  their  arbitration  f.    It  seems 
therefore  extremely  probable  that  he  must  have  been 
disappointed,  and  in  some  degree  chagrined,  when 
he  found  that  that  assembly  of  divines  on  which  he 
had  most  relied,  and  among  whom  there  probably 
were  some  spiritual  persons  of  an  enlightened  un- 
derstanding, adhered  in  the  main  to  the  old  pre- 
judices and  the  scholastic  divinity,  and  had  actually 
pronounced  his  doctrine  to  be  ^*  erroneous  both  in 
faith  and  manners,  and  proper  only  to  deceive  simple 
people ;  that  it  was  injurious  to  all  the  doctors,  and 
derogatory  from  the  power  of  the  church ;  openly 
schismatical,  contrary  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  blas- 
phemous against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  pernicious  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth."       • 
Heiicen-        3-  Another  disagreeable  event,  which  about  the 
^^  •'«>    same  time  must  have  proved  a  trial  to  the  irritable 
'^UL^^     temper  of  the  Reformer,  was  the  celebrated  answer 
to  his  treatise  on  the  Babylonish  captivity,  published 
by  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England.      We  learn  from 
the  papal  archives  ;|;,  that  this  prince,  before  his  con- 
test with  the  Saxon  divine,  had  been  soliciting  the 
pope  to  bestow  on  him  some  honourable  title,  similar 

•  See  Vol.  iv.    Du  Pin. 

t  Comment  de  Lttth.  LXiii,  and  cxiii.  Maimbourg,  Sect.  46. 
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to  the  Catholic  or  Most  Chri&itiaii  King*  If  is  even  cuit. 
sttd,  that  the  title  of  most  christian  majesty  ^^ 
^adheen  intended  for  Henry,  but  thltt  the  design  was 
ptevented  by  political  consideratidiis.  The  book 
was  present^  to  Leo  with  the  greatest  formality,  the 
Enghsh  legate  observing  that  his  royal  master  had 
be^  instructed  by  the  very  best  preceptors*,  was 
Well  versed  in  sacred  learnings  hdd  frequently 
acquired  praise  in  disputes  with  the  inost  learned 
persons  of  his  own  country ;  and  that  he  now  glori- 
ously dared  to  contend  with  Luther^  who  was  a  man 
of  no  contemptible  erudition.  Leo,  in  return,  spoke 
of  the  royal  performance  in  such  terms  as  if  it  had 
been  dictated  by  immediate  inspiration;  and  as  a 
testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  church,  conferred 
on  its  author  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  an 
appellation  still  retained  bv  the  kings  of  England^ 
though  avowedly  hostile  to  those  religious  sentiments, 
by  defending  which  Henry  merited  from  the  court  of 
Rome  that  illustrious  distinction^  This  prince  had 
been  educated  in  a  strict  attachment  to  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  notwithstanding  his  active  disposition 
and  violent  passions,  had  a  love  for  learning.  More* 
over,  he  was  particularly  exasperated  against  Luther, 
because  he  had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  king's 
favourite  author,  with  great  contempt  The  young 
monarch,  therefore,  ambitious  of  fame  of  every  kind, 
determined  not  Only  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Lu- 
theran tenets  by  his  great  authority,  but  to  combat 
them  also  with  scholastic  weapons ;  and  with  this 
view  he  wrote  in  Latin  his  book  on  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, in  opposition  to  the  novel  opinions. 

Martin  Luther,  however,  was  neither  to  be  over- 
awed by  the  reputation  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
nor  by  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign  of  England.  He 

*  In  fact,  the  father  of  Henry  VIII.  being  of  a  sospiciooh 
temper,  and  desirous  of  keeping  his  son  from  the  knowledge  of 
public  business,  occupied  him  entirely  in  pursuits  of  literature. 
Father  Paul  tells  us,  that  as  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  he  was 
intended  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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cjSAP.  soon  published  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  -as 
vehement  and  severe  a  style,  as  in  the  course  of  his 
numerous  polemics  he  had  ever  used  to  his  meanest 
antagonist.  This  treatment  prejudiced  Henry  still 
more  against  the  new  doctrines ;  but  the  public  ad- 
mired these  fresh  instances  of  the  undaunted  spirit 
of  the  Reformer ;  the  controversy  drew  more  attention ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  combination  both  of  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  powers  the  Lutheran  opinions  daily 
acquired  new  converts  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

Neither  Henry's  book,  nor  Luther's  defence,  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  engage  our  notice.  Silence, 
or  a  soft  answer,  is,  in  many  cases,  the  best  reply  to 
calumnies :  but  this  was  a  lesson  which  Luther  was 
slow  to  learn ;  though  afterwards  he  perceived  the 
unreasonableness  and  the  inconvenience  of  having 
unnecessarily  irritated  the  spirit  of  a  vain-glorious 
and  capricious  monarch,  which  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  appease.  "  Grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 
The  propensity  to  resentment  which  Luther  found  in 
his  own  nature,  ought  to  have  taught  him  to  deal 
more  gently  with  the  tempers  of  others.  His  friends 
at  the  time  blamed  the  acrimony  of  his  language  to 
Henry  VIII.;  most  of  his  admirers  since  have  had 
the  same  sentiments;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  laboured  apologies  of  Seckendorf  had  better 
have  been  spared*. 

There  was,  however,  this  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  faults  of  the  Protestant  reformer,  and  those 
of  his  adversaries,  namely,  that  even  against  his  most 
inveterate  enemies,  he  never  proceeded  farther  than 
the  use  of  intemperate  language.  By  principle,  as 
we  may  see  more  distinctly  hereafler,  he  was  an 
enemy  to  persecution,  and  prayed  for  the  conversion 
of  those,  against  whom  he  inveighed.  On  the  other 
side,  nothing  but  blood  and  torture  would  satisfy 
the  rage  of  the  papal  despots.  In  the  course  of 
this  year,  Belgium  began  to  be  the  scene  of  th^ir 

♦  Seek.  i88. 
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sanrainary  violence;  some  particulars  of  which    cent. 
shaU  afterwards  be  related.  ^  ^^'*   . 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  grateful  piece  of  news  to 
Luther  in  his  confinement,  to  find  that  the  powerful 
pen  of  Melancthon  had  been  employed  in  defending  Mtiancthoa 
him  against  the  decision  of  the  Parisian  divines,  ^^^j^ 
"  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  the  decree  of  the  Parisian  DiTines. 
sophists,  and  at  uie  same  time  the  apology  of  my 
friend  Philip  Melancthon.     From  my  heart  I  re- 
joice.    Christ  would   never  have   so  completely 
blinded  their  eyes,  if  he  had  not  determined  to 
take  care  of  his  own  cause,  aad  put  an  end  to  the 
despotism  of  his  enemies*." 

Concerning  his  wrangle  with  Henry  VIII.  he 
makes  the  following  observations.  ^'  I  was  well 
aware  that  whatever  I  might  reply  to  that  absurd 
and  virulent  Thomist,  the  King  of  England,  I  should 
give  offence  to  many.  I  have  treated  him  as  I 
thought  proper,  and  even  necessary,  for  many  rea- 
sons. These  are  unknown  atpresent,  but  will  be  mani- 
fest by  and  by."  And  in  another  letter  to  the  same 
person  t,  he  says,  "  My  prince,  the  elector,  has  re- 
peatedly admonished  me  to  express  myself  in  gentler 
terms,  and  so  have  many  other  of  my  friends  ;  but 
I  have  always  returned  the  same  answer, — that  I 
cannot  comply  with  their  wishes.  The  cause  in  which 
I  am  concerned  is  not  an  ordinary  one,  which  may 
admit  of  concession  and  dissimulation.  Of  these 
I  have  foolishly  been  guilty  already  too  often." 

After  all  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  censure  Luther  for  want  of  moderation,  than  to 
exhibit  a  pattern  of  Christian  meekness  in  a  similar 
heat  of  controversy ;  and  more  particularly  when 
a  man  is  on  the  right  side  of  an  important  practical 

?uestion,  which  was  most  manifestly  the  case  with 
.utber  in  his  contest  with  Henry  VIII.     In  ages  of 
greater  refinement  indeed  whether  men  are  conscious 

*  To  SpalatJnus.    Jul.  1521. 
t  ^>alatinus. 
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of  defeat  or  of  victory,  they  are  more  accustomed  to 
abstain  from  gross  and  indecent  language ;  yet  even 
then,  in  its  place  there  is  often  manifested  on  the 
one  hand  an  affectation  of  coolness  and  indifference, 
and  perhaps  an  attempt  at  strokes  of  irony,  which 
sufficiently  bespeak  the  wounded  spirit  of  the  van- 
quished ;  and  on  the  other,  an  insolent  and  contemp- 
tuous sort  of  clemency,  which  as  it  originates  in  the 
pride  and  palpable  superiority  of  the  conqueror, 
proves  more  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  an  antagonist 
than  could  any  hard  words  or  disgusting  allusions. 
If  Martin  Luther  had  lived  in  our  times,  and  had 
not  learnt,  through  the  influence  of  the  precious 
doctrine  which  he  taught,  to  bridle  and  regulate 
better  his  disposition  to  resentment,  yet  would  he 
probably  have  managed  his  replies  and  rejoinders 
with  a  more  decorous  disguise ;  but  it  does  not 
thence  follow,  that  he  would  either  have  experienced 
less  turbulence  of  passion  in  his  own  mind,  or  have 
produced  less  painful  sensations  in  the  minds  of  his 
adversaries,  though  these  might  have  been  less  ob- 
vious, because  designedly  more  concealed.  The  in- 
ternal heat  and  fury  of  a  combustion,  when  confined 
by  powerful  obstacles,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
little  blaze  and  smoke  which  affect  the  senses. 
Death  of  '^  ^^^  month  of  December  of  this  same  year,  at 
Leo  X.  the  age  of  forty-six,  died  Leo  X.  a  pontiff  renowned 
^'  '  for  his  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts ;  on  which  account  his  name  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  the  most  adulatory  strains  of 
Erasmus  and  many  others*.  He  has  been  charged, 
on  good  authority,  with  a  profane  contempt,  or  at 
least  neglect  of  religionf*  Some  would  represent 
him  as  a  deep  and  penetrating  politician;  while 
others,  af^er  acknowledging  his  good  natural  en- 
dowments, trace  the  voluptuary  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  ever  impatient  of  care  and 
business,  ruining  all  his  faculties  both  of  body  and 
*  See  Appendix,  Leo  X.  t  Ptul  Sarpi. 
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miflid,  and  shoiteniii^  his  existence  by  excesses.  The  csirr. 
fiicts  are  our  surest  guides  in  determimng  his  cha-  ^  ^^^' 
ncter ;  and  of  these  we  need  not  enumerate  many. 
lUs  pope  is  memorable  because  of  the  diminution 
which  the  papal  authority  received  through  his  igno- 
rance, imprudence,  and  precipitation.  Moreover* 
thousands  in  contemplating  his  conduct  had  learnt 
to  despise  his  pretensions  to  the  sacred  character; 
and  as  if  Leo  had  been  eager  to  confirm  their  pre- 
judices, he  issued  bulls  against  heretics,  while  he 
himself  was  dissipating  his  time  and  health  in  pro- 
digal and  luxurious  pleasures,  in  the  company  of 
debauched  cardinals,  and  in  promoting  expensive 
and  licentious  spectacles  at  the  theatre.  Mr.  Hume  s 
coolness  and  moderation  in  speaking  of  Leo  X.  is 
strikingly  curious  and  entertaining.  According  to 
him,  it  was  ^*  his  generous  and  enterprising 
temper**  which  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  obliged 
hun  to  use  every  invention  which  might  yield  money 
to  support  his  projects,  pleasures  and  liberalities. 
It  was  also  "  the  penetration  of  his  genius,  and  his 
familiarity  with  ancient  literature,"  that  rendered 
him  fully  acquainted  with  '^  the  ridicule  and  fallacy 
of  the  doctrines,  which  as  supreme  pontiff  he  was 
obliged  by  his  interest  to  promote ;"  and  therefore 
we  need  not  wonder  that  he  employed  ^^  for  his 
profit  those  pious  frauds"  which  his  predecessors 
had  made  use  of  for  their  selfish  purposes.  On  the 
subject  of  Leo*s  sale  of  indulgences,  this  author 
makes  the  following  still  more  extraordinary  reflec- 
tion. Their  "  sale  seems,  therefore,  no  more  cri- 
minal than  any  other  cheat  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  of  any  other  church.  The  reformers,  by  entirely 
abolishing  purgatory,  did  really,  instead  of  partial 
indulgences  sold  by  the  pope,  give  gratis  a  general 
indulgence  of  a  similar  nature  for  all  crimes  and 
oflfences,  without  exception  or  distinction." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  on 
these  and  such  like  passages ;  they  are  laid  before 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  the  purpose 
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CHAP.  ,  of  making  him  aware  of  the  astonishing  lengths  of 
^*  impiety  and  itaiisrepresentation  to  which  this  elegant 
historian  is  generally  disposed  to  go,  when  he  would 
mitigate  the  faults  of  the  profane,  or  deride  the 
sincerity  of  the  believer.  Mr.  Hume  is  rarely  out 
of  humour  with  any  thing  but  pure  Christianity. 


CHAP.   VIII. 


From  the  Death  of  Leo  x.  to  the  Election 

OF  Adrian  IV. 


Turbulence  of  Carolstadt. 
Stork,  Munzer,  &c. 
New  Pope  Adrian. 


In  the  first  week  of  the  month  of  March  1522, 
Luther  left  his  Patmos  and  returned  to  Wittem- 
berg,  without  the  consent  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  his  patron  and  protector,  Frederic.  The  active 
spirit  of  the  Reformer  ill  brooked  his  long  confine- 
ment, and  moreover,  the  distracted  state  of  the 
infant  protestant  church  absolutely  required  his 
presence.  Already  he  had  once  ventured  out  of  his 
asylum,  and  made  a  short  visit  to  Wittemberg,  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  elector ;  but  matters  were  now 
daily  becoming  more  critical ;  and  as  Luther  had 
resolved,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  resume  again 
his  character  of  a  public  actor  in  the  concerns  of 
religion,  he  immediately  acquainted  his  prince  with 
the  bold  step  he  had  taken,  and  the  motives  which 
compelled  him  no  longer  to  remain  a  concealed 
spectator  of  transactions  which  oppressed  his  mind 
with  the  most  painful  apprehensions  for  the  credit 
of  the  dawning  reformation*. 

The  excessive  and  even  dangerous  zeal  of  Carol- 
stadt was  one  of  the  afflicting  causes  which  in- 

*   See  page  34  of  this  VoL 
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luenced  the  conduct  of  Luther  on  this  occasion,     ^g  j^^ 
Carolstadt  was  a  professor  at  Wittemberg  of  con-       XVL ' 
siderable  learning  and  ability,  who  had  exposed  the  t^kJ^ 
papal  tyranny  and  superstition  with  great  spirit,  o^Cwoi- 
and,  in  general,  deserved  well  of  the  Protestant 
cause.    His  name,  though  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  damnatory  bull  against  Luther,  was  well  known 
at  Rome  ;  and  through  the  malicious  instigation  of 
Eckius,  whom  he  had  opposed  in  the  Leipsic  dis^ 
putation  *,  he  had  been  suspended  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  church  f.     This  useful  colleague 
of  the  great  Reformer,  soon  discovered,  during  the 
absence  of  his  master,  a  temerity  of  judgment  and 
a  violence  of  temper  which  absolutely  disqualified 
him  for  the  helm  in  the  present  tempestuous  con- 
juncture.    Not  content  with  promoting  in  a  legal 
and  *quiet  way,  the  auspicious  beginnings  of  refor- 
mation which  had  already  appeared  at  Wittemberg, 
in  the  gradual  omission  and  rejection  of  the  private 
mass  and  other  popish  superstitions,  he  headed  a 
multitude  of  unthinking  impetuous  youths,  inflamed 
their  minds  by  popular  harangues,  and  led  them  on 
to  actions  the  most  extravagant  and  indefensible. 
They  entered  the  great  church  of  All  Saints,  brake 
in  pieces  the  crucifixes  and  other  images,  and  threw 
down  the  altars.     Such  indecent  and  irregular  con- 
duct by  no  means  becomes  those,  who  profess  them- 
selves the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Prince :  and 
though  in  the  midst  of  his  excesses,  the  sincerity 
of  Carolstadt's  endeavours  to  rectify  the  abuses  of 

{>opery  is  not  to  be  questioned,  one  cannot  but 
ament  that  the  same  man,  whose  sagacity  had 
penetrated  the  veil  of  papal  delusion  in  many  in^ 
stances,  should  in  others  be  distinguished  also  for 
a  want  of  plain  sense,  and  ordinary  discretion. — It 
may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  these  outrageous  proceedings. 
Honest  Carolstadt,  mistaking  the  true  meaning 

•  See  Vol.  iv.  t  Com.  Luth.  Ixxv. 
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CHAP,  of  Mattbew  xi.  25.  where  our  Lord  says,  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes,"  rashly  concluded  that  human  learning 
was  useless,  if  not  injurious,  to  a  student  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  frequented  the  shops  of  the  lowest 
mechanics,  and  consulted  them  about  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  would  be  called  no  longer 
by  the  appellation  of  Doctor,  or  any  other  honour- 
able title.  He  lived  in  a  village,  employed  himself 
in  rustic  occupations,  and  maintained,  that  thinking 

{persons  stood  in  no  need  of  learning,  but  had  better 
abour  with  their  hands.  In  consequence  of  his 
example  and  conversation,  the  young  academics  of 
Wittemberg  left  the  university,  and  ceased  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  ;  and  even  the  schools  of  the  boys 
were  deserted.  Such  proceedings  were  manifestly 
conducive  to  the  excesses  above  mentioned,  and  in 
every  view  extremely  hurtful  to  the  nascent  refor- 
ination  which  was  happily  making  rapid  advances 
in  various  parts  of  Christendom.  We  have  seen  * 
that  the  Augustine  friars  of  Wittemberg  had  begun 
to  abolish  the  celebration  of  private  masses,  and 
that  Luther  was  pleased  with  the  news,  and  em- 
ployed his  pen  against  that  popish  corruption.  The 
elector,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  been 
alarmed  on  the  occasion,  and  to  have  deputed  one 
pf  his  counsellors  t  to  signify  to  the  church  and 
university  of  Wittemberg,  That  his  highness  had 
been  informed  of  many  innovations  and  alterations 
in  the  ecclesiastical  usage,  which  were  taking  place 
every  day  at  Wittemberg ;  and  in  particular,  that 
the  Augusjtinians  bad  omitted  to  celebrate  the  cus-^ 
tomary  masses.  Six  persons  from  among  the  canons 
and  the  academics;}:  were  chosen  to  examine  this 
mattef^  who,  ixi  a  written  repoil,  not  only  expressed 

*  Page  5-  t  Pontanus, 

t  Justus  Jdnas,   VhiUp   Melancthon,    Nic.   Amsdor    f,J(lin 
DoltZy  Jerome  Scurff,  Andrew  Carolstadt. 
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their  approbation  in  general  of  what  had  been  done,  C£nt. 
but  boVdly  and  soleitanlj  exhorted  the  prince  to  ^^y^- 
l^t  an  end,  throughout  his  whole  territory,  to  the 
popish  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  ^'  It  be- 
came him,"  they  said,  ^'  as  a  Christian  prince,  to 
act  with  dignity  and  spirit  in  such  an  affair ;  and 
not  to  regard  the  name  of  Heretic  or  of  Hussite, 
which  might  be  applied  to  him.  Whoever  &ith- 
fblly  supported  the  laborious  and  dangerous  cause 
of  ibe  Gospel,  must  expect  much  abuse  and  much 
reproach.  Jesus  Christ  required  this  service  from 
him.  He  had  dei^ed  to  illumine  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  the  mind  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
more  than  any  other  of  the  princes ;  and  his  high- 
ness would  do  well  to  remember,  that  in  the  day  of 
judgment  God  would  call  him  to  a  severe  account  of 
die  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  his  care." 

To  this,  the  Elector  directed  the  following  answer  The  Eiec- 
to  be  given  by  professor  Beyer.  "  That  he  wished  b^'profcr.* 
to  conduct  himself  in  every  thing  like  a  Christian  wr  Bcy«r. 
prince,  and  leave  nothing  undone  which  might 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  tend  to  the  better 
establishment  of  evangelical  truth.  But  that  the 
alteration  proposed  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
consequence,  which  called  for  the  mature  delibera- 
tion of  the  whole  church,  and  ought  not  to  be 
precipitately  decided  by  a  small  number.  If  their 
advice  was  sound,  doubtless  it  would  be  followed  by 
others,  and  he  might  then  undertake  to  begin  the 
change  with  some  prospect  of  steady  success. — That 
he  had  yet  to  learn,  when  the  present  mode  of 
celebrating  mass  was  introduced  into  the  church, — 
perhaps  several  centuries  ago;  as  also  when  the 
apostolic  usage  ceased.  That  as  many  churches 
and  monasteries  had  been  founded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  saying  masses,  it  deserved  their  consi- 
deration, whedier,  upon  the  abolition  of  masses,  the 
REVENUES  of  the  Said  foundations  might  not  be 
withheld.     Lastly,  that  as  they  did  not  seem  in- 
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CHAP,  clined  to  take  his  advice,  he  owned  himself  to  b^ 
,  ^^1^-  ,  onlv  a  lay  person,  and  not  skilled  in  Scripture,  an< 
intreated  them,  therefore,  to  consult  calmly  witl 
their  brethren,  the  rulers  of  the  church  and  of  th 
university,  and  so  to  settle  the  business,  that  n 
tumults  or  seditions  might  ensue." 
Rejoinder  The  abovc- mentioned  six  deputies  in  their  rejoic 
*;'  •^'^  der  adhered  to  the  opinion  they  had  already  givei 
namely,  that  the  abuses  of  the  private  masses  ougl 
to  be  abolished  ;  and  this,  they  believed,  might  h 
done  without  tumult  or  danger  ;  but  if  not,  the  ev 
was  so  great,  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  withoi 
any  regard  to  the  scandal  or  defamation  which  migl 
be  the  consequence.  That  though  the  reformei 
were  but  a  small  part  of  the  church,  they  had  th 
word  of  God  on  their  side ;  and  this  single  coi 
sideration  was  paramount  to  every  other,  being  a 
authority  to  which  the  angels  and  all  created  bein^ 
ought  to  bow.  From  the  beginning  of  the  worlc 
it  had  always  been  found  that  only  a  very  small  pa 
of  mankind  acknowledged  the  truth.  Did  not  Chri 
himself  commit  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
few  weak,  despised,  unlettered  persons?  and  di 
not  a  similar  dispensation  take  place  at  this  vei 
day :  The  true  use  and  nature  of  the  ordinance  < 
the  Lord's  Supper,  together  with  many  other  poin 
in  religion,  was  most  expressly  laid  down  in  tl 
Gospel ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  dignified  priest 
and  the  wise  ones  of  this  world,  either  from  ii 
terested  motives  or  complete  blindness,  continue 
to  oppose  the  truth,  and  refused  to  accede  to  tl 
most  reasonable  and  pious  reformations,  they  on! 
excepted,  whose  eyes  it  had  pleased  God  to  open  I 
a  heavenly  illumination.  The  ancient  colleges  ai 
monasteries,  they  said,  even  to  the  time  of  Augu 
tine  and  Bernard,  were  founded,  not  for  the  purpoi 
of  saying  a  number  of  masses  and  babbling  the  c 
Donical  hours,  but  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ai 
the  care  of  the  poor.     It  was  to  the  constitution 
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Ae  more  recent  foundations,  almost  universally,  cent. 
that  the  present  mode  of  celebrating  masses  was  ,  ^^^' 
owing.  Moreover,  these  foundations  required  a 
certain  number  of  masses  to  be  said  every  week  by 
particular  persons ;  and  as  this  was  a  practice  in 
itself  absolutely  sinful,  the  consciences  of  men  ought 
to  be  completely  released  from  such  fetters  without 
delay.  And  even  if  a  certain  number  of  masses 
were  not  specified,  still  the  very  principle  on  which 
the  masses  are  celebrated, — namely,  that  they  are 
good  works,  or  sacrifices,  or  satisfactions  for  sin 
which  will  therefore  appease  Almighty  God  and  be 
useful  to  others,  and  even  to  the  dead, — is  so  con- 
trary to  sound  doctrine,  that  they  ought  to  be  laid 
aside.  The  founders  of  these  ordinances,  if  they 
could  rise  from  the  dead,  would  condemn  what  they 
themselves  had  done  in  this  respect,  and  lament 
their  own  credulity,  when  they  saw  that  these  their 
donations  had  originated  in  the  avarice  of  the  eccle- 
siastics. Lastly,  it  appeared  from  the  history  of  the 
church,  that  even  to  the  time  of  C3rprian,  the  ancient 
custom  of  communicating  in  both  kinds  was  pre- 
served ;  and  that  in  Greece  and  the  Eastern  churches 
the  same  truly  apostolic  practice  obtained  at  this 
day.  Therefore  it  was  not  their  fault,  if  on  account 
of  certain  alterations  which  were  become  absolutely 
necessary,  some  differences,  or  even  tumults,  should 
arise ;  these  were  rather  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  persons,  who,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  their 
dignity,  their  income,  and  their  luxurious  tables,  con- 
tinued to  obstruct  the  light  of  the  truth,  and  cruelly 
to  wage  war  against  the  altars  of  God.  They  then 
added  in  most  explicit  terms,  that  if  their  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  rulers  would  but  permit  the  sacred 
word  of  God  to  be  publicly  preached,  heard,  and 
read,  even  though  they  did  not  assent  to  the  truth, 
but  opposed  it  with  all  the  arguments  they  could 
produce,  provided  they  did  not  inflict  cruel  punish- 
Bents  on. their  adversaries,  there  would  be  neither 
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CHAP,  sedition,  nor  discord,  nor  tumult  However,  tiie 
^^^^  .  right  Christian  rule  was,'  neither  to  regard  the  mad- 
ness of  the  enemy,  nor  the  greatness  of  the  danger. 
Christ  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  though  he  foresaw 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  certainly  be 
attended  with  discords,  seditions,  and  the  revolutioa 
of  kingdoms  ;  nor  were  his  apostles  more  negligent 
and  timid,  or  less  strenuous  in  instructing  the  people, 
because  the  wise  men  of  this  world  at  that  time  de- 
tested the  very  name  of  the  Gospel,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  the  firebrand  of  those  disturbances, 
schisms,  and  tumults,  which  raged  among  the  Jews 
with  so  much  fury  at  Jerusalem. 

Satan,  no  doubt,  would  put  men  in  mind  of  the 
various  dangers  to  which  they  might  be  exposed,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  obstruct 
Ae  progress  of  that  religion,  which  he  so  perfectly 
hates.  But  as  it  is  well  known  that  such  are  his 
devices,  they  ought  not  to  be  much  alarmed  at  these 
his  frightful  suggestions,  but  each  of  them  keep  to 
his  post,  like  good  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  commit 
the  event  to  God.  They  mxist  expect  desertions, 
but  they  should  also  remember  their  Lord's  words, 
"Whosoever  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me*." 

A  serious  argumentative  statement  like  this  would, 
doubtless,  much  affect  the  tender  conscience  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  but  probably  not  determine  that 
cautious  prince  to  come  to  any  positive  decision  re- 
specting the  ecclesiastical  innovations.  Accordingly, 
he  appears  to  have  connived  at  the  proceedings  of 
these  bold  reformers,  but  by  no  means  to  have  sanc- 
tioned them. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  situation  of  things,  when, 
for  the  purpose  of  silencing  calumny  and  misrepre- 
sentation, a  discreet  and  due  regard  to  order  was 
most  peculiarly  called  for,  that  the  violent  spirit  of 
Carolstadt  broke  out  into  the  mischievous  excesses 

*  Lutb.  Op.  II.     Comment  Luth.  cxxx. 
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«boye  described*.  Already  he  had  done  his  utmost  cent. 
to  discredit  at  Wittemberg  the  studies  of  literature,  .  ^y*  . 
for  the  advancement  of  which,  as  subservient  to  the 
best  of  causes,  Luther  and  Melancthon  had  much 
exerted  themselves.  He  now  ventured  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament  publicly  in  both  kinds  to  all  ranks 
and  orders  of  persons,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
without  due  inquiry  or  preparation,  or  regard  to 
any  of  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  senate  and  also 
the  university  of  Wittemberg  complained  of  these 
things  in  severe  terms  to  the  elector,  who  feeling 
himself  unequal  to  the  difficulty,  directed  his  com- 
missioners to  interpose,  and,  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  to  effect  such  regulations  as  the  circum* 
stances  required.  These  regulations  were  so  favour- 
able to  the  new  system,  that  Frederic  declared  his 
commissioners  had  gone  further  than  he  had  in- 
tended, and  that  they  must  not  allege  his  mandate 
for  what  they  had  done.  He  said,  he  did  not  choose 
their  alterations  to  be  imputed  to  him ;  for  it  was 
known  they  were  contrary  to  the  commands  of  the 
imperial  government ;  and  it  was  also  known,  that 
the  bishops  were  about  to  commence  a  visitation  of 
his  electorate. 

In  this  convention,  it  was  ordered, — 1st.  That  Ty^RnU- 
all  persons  who  were  penitent,  and  wished  to  be  in  ^cmlni^n 
the  favour  of  God,  should  be  exhorted  to  partake 
in  the  saerunent — 2dly.  The  popish  notion  of  the 
mass  being  a  sacrifice  was  entirely  rejected :  And 
3dly,  Steps  were  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  images 
out  of  the  great  church.  These,  surely,  were  very 
considerable  amendments ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  they  should  have  alarmed  a  German 
prince  of  no  great  power,  who  stood  almost  alone, 
who  was  himself  far  from  having  clear  views  in  re- 
ligion, and  who  had  to  contend  with  the  Pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  neighbouring  potentates,  leagued 
ilit)ppoilition  against  uie  free  progress  of  the  Grospel, 

•  Page  33. 
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CHAR     Nevertheless,   the  violent  and  impatient  spirit  of 
'•      Carolstadt  remained  dissatisfied  with  these  triumphs 
of  the  truth,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  for  la« 
menting  that  an  alloy  of  pride  and  ungovernable 

Wiudu^  self-will  should  have  sadly  debased  the  honest  Chris- 
tian zeal  of  this  early  reformer.  He  even  avowed 
to  Melancthon  that  he  wished  to  be  as  great  and 
as  much  thought  of  as  Luther.  Melancthon  told 
him,  that  was  the  language  of  pride,  envy,  and  un- 
christian emulation.  But  Carolstadt  was  deaf  to 
admonition.  He  openly  professed  to  have  not  the 
least  regard  for  the  authority  of  any  human  being. 
He  said,  he  would  stick  close  to  the  simple  word  of 
God,  and  that  no  man  could  be  a  Christian  who 
found  fault  with  what  he  did.  How  deceitful  is  the 
human  heart,  and  how  inconsistent  a  creature  is 
fallen  man !  Carolstadt,  with  much  Christian  light 
in  his  understanding,  and  with  abundance  of  honest 
zeal  in  his  heart,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  makinj 
pretensions  to  an  uncommon  purity  of  motive  an( 
doctrine,  and  to  an  extraordinary  respect  for  the 
Scriptures,  proceeded  from  one  disorderly  act  to 
another,  till  at  length  he  committed  those  outrages 
which  afforded  a  considerable  handle  for  complaint 
to  the  enemies  of  the  reformation,  and  made  its 
best  friends  ashamed  of  their  rash  and  presumptuous 
coadjutor. 

It  will  now  be  some  relief  to  the  reader's  mind 
to  peruse  Luther's  observations  on  these  trans- 
actions. The  report  of  them  reached  him  in  his 
Patmos,  and  he  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony 
thus: 

'^^froin        "  There  is  no  reason  to  be  frightened.     Rather 

is  Fitmoi.  give  praise  to  God ;  and  rejoice  in  the  certain  ex- 
pectation that  all  will  end  well.  Things  of  this  kind 
always  happen  to  those  who  endeavour  to  spread 
the  Gospel.  We  must  not  only  expect  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  to  rage  against  us;  but  even  a  Judas 
to  appear  among  the  apostles^  and  Satan  himself 
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tlQotig  the  sons  of  God.  Be  wise,  and  look  deeper  cent 
than  to  the  external  appearance.  Other  agents,  .  ^y^' 
besides  those  which  are  merely  human,  are  at  work. 
Don't  be  afraid,  but  be  prepared  for  more  events  of 
tkis  sort.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  business : 
Satan  intends  to  carry  matters  much  further  yet. 
Believe  me  in  what  I  now  say ;  I  am  but  a  plain, 
simple  man ;  however,  I  know  something  of  h  i  s 
arts.  Suffer  the  world  to  clamour  against  us,  and 
to  pass  their  harsh  judgments.  Be  not  so  much 
concerned  at  the  falling  away  of  particular  Chris- 
tians. Even  holy  Peter  fell;  and  also  others  .of  the 
apostles.  Doubt  not  but  they  will  in  a  short  time 
rise  again,  as  surely  as  Christ  himself  rose  from  the 
dead.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians* 
are  at  this  moment  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  cir- 
cumstances, namely,  ^  that  we  should  approve  our- 
selves, as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience, 
in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours.' " 

Luther  concluded  his  letter  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest for  leave  to  print  and  circulate  his  own 
writings ;  and  with  saying  that  he  intended  to  be 
very  soon  at  Wittemberg. 

The  religious  mind  of  Frederic  was  deeply  af-  sentimei 
fected  by  mese  sentiments  of  Luther;  and  he  im«  ^^^^ 
mediately  commissioned  one  of  his  confidential 
magistrates  to  relate  to  him  in  his  asylum  the  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  late  proceedings  at  Wittemberg : 
How  the  pupils  dwindled  in  number,  and  were  called 
away  by  their  guardians;  how  anxious  the  prince 
was,  and  how  completely  in  doubt  what  course  to 
take.  That  nothing  was  so  distressing  to  his  mind 
as  the  prospect  of  seditious  tumults,  but  thai  the 
imperial  government  tied  up  his  hands;  and  more- 
over, that  the  bishops  had  promised  they  would 
themselves  preach  the  Gospel,  and  also  would  ap- 
point proper  missionaries  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  oppose  their  laudable 
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resolutions.  He  wished  exceedingly  to  have  Luther'a 
advice  at  this  crisis,  but  exhorted  him  not  to  think 
of  coming  to  Wittembcrg.  The  Pope  and  emperor 
would  insist  on  his  being  delivered  up  to  them, 
which  would  be  the  severest  stroke  that  could  hap« 
pen  to  the  elector :  Yet  he  did  not  see  how  he  covld 
prevent  it  He  had  never  undertaken,  nor  bad 
Luther  desired  him,  nor  was  it  indeed  in  his  power 
to  do  more,  thah  to  procure  him  a  fair  hearing.  In 
one  point,  however,  he  was  absolutely  determined, 
namely,  if  he  could  but  find  out  what  was  the  divine 
will,  he  would  cheerfully  bear,  suffer,  do,  or  avoid 
doing,  every  thing  which  should  appear  to  be  his 
duty  agreeably  to  that  will.  In  a  word,  he  remeni- 
bered  who  said,  '^  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden 
i&  light,"  and  he  would  willingly  bear,  through  the 
divine  strength  and  help,  the  cross  that  God  should 
lay  upon  him.  The  transactions,  at  Wittemberg 
were  most  surprising :  new  sects  arose  there  every 
day,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  were  gaining  or 
which  losing  ground.  The  Diet  were  to  assemble 
at  Nuremberg  in  a  short  time;  and  it  was  expected 
that  much  would  be  said  and  done  respecting  Lu- 
ther's business :  He  had  better  therefore  be  quiet 
attd  remain  in  secret  for  the  present :  Considerable 
revolutions  were  at  hand  ;  and  if  it  should  happen, 
that  the  sacred  Gospel  was  obstructed,  such  a  torn 
ifh  the  events  would  be  matter  of  the  greatest  grief 
and  mourning  to  the  Elector. 

The  commissioner  concluded  all  he  had  to  gay 
with  the  most  kind,  faithful,  and  affectionate  assur- 
ances of  the  prince  s  friendship  for  Luther. 

The  judicious  reader  will  easfily  anticipate  the 
inferences  to-  be  drawn  from  this  very  interesting 
narrative. 

He  will  observe  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  be  on 

all  occaaions  the  same  man ;  thoughtful,  temperate, 

and  pious ;  approving,  in  the  main,  and  even  ad*- 

miring  Luther ;   but  suspicious  of  his  impetuous 
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temper ;  and  doabtfiil  in  some  points,  as  to  the  line     cent. 
both  of  duty  and  of  prudence  respecting  his  own  .   ^^' 
conduct. 

He  will  be  aware  of  the  effect,  which  the  con- 
fusions at  Wittemberg  would  naturally  produce  on 
die  mind  of  such  a  prince.  They  must  have  in- 
creased his  dispKXsition  to  extreme  caution,  hesitation 
and  suspense  of  judgment. 

Lastly,  he  will  not  forget,  that  the  historian,  in 
his  relation  of  these  documents,  so  secret  at  the 
time  of  the  transactions,  and  even  now  so  very  little 
known,  is  thus  extremely  minute,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  why  Luther  determined  to 
leave  his  Patmos  at  this  critical  and  dangerous  mo- 
ment The  propagation  of  pure  Christianity  and 
the  salvation  of  men's  souls  appear  to  have  been 
not  only  his  primary  but  his  sole  objects.  So  long 
as  he  considered  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  these, 
"  he  counted  not  even  his  life  dear  to  him*." 

The  conscientious  Frederic,  surrounded  as  he  was 
at  home  with  timid  courtiers,  and  opposed  abroad 
by  bigoted  dukes  and  princes,  and  still  more  by 
sdf-interested  popes  and  prelates,  failed  to  support 
die  cause  of  truth  in  the  manner  that  Luther  wished. 
This  reformer,  from  principle,  uniformly  resisted  the 
smallest  approach  to  the  use  of  force  or  vicdence  in 
spreading  tne  Gospel ;  but  the  very  same  principle 
induced  him  earnestly  to  solicit  the  Elector  to  inter* 
fere  with  his  authority,  and  prevent  the  infliction  of 
pains  and  penalties  on  those  who  favoured  the  new 
system.  He  begged  also,  that  the  preaching  of 
evangelical  doctrine  might  be  less  fettered,  and 
would  gladly  have  obtidned  some  small  stipends  for 
the  support  of  such  poor  clergy  as  had  lefl  their 
monasteries,  and,  at  the  call  of  the  congregations, 
had  become  faithdbl  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But 
almost  all  Luther's  petitions  of  diis  species,  though 
by  no  means  coldly  received,  were  inefficiently  com- 

*  Actfi,  XX.  14. 
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plied  with  by  Frederic;  who  daily  found  it  expi 
dient  to  adhere  to  his  prudential  maxims  with 
more  deliberate  circumspection  than  ever.  Tl 
papal  powers  were  cruel,  artful,  and  active :  Tl 
reformers,  for  the  most  part,  were  unskilful  polil 
cians;  and  some  of  them,  as  Carolstadt  and  h 
associates,  extremely  injudicious  and  headstrong 
the  fair  prospect  of  reformation  grew  dark  an 
cloudy ;  the  tempest  thickened,  and  it  became  al 
solutely  necessary  that  the  most  skilful  pilot  shoul 
repair  to  the  helm.  • 

Besides  the  turbulent  behaviour  of  Carolsta^ 
and  the  other  causes,  which  have  been  mentioned 
of  difficulty  and  confusion  in  the  church,  there  toe 
place  at  the  same  time  another  event  which  threa 
ened  consequences  perhaps  still  more  pressing  ao 
dangerous,  and  loudly  called  for  the  presence  < 
Luther. — Several  persons,  who  really  deserved  tl 
name  of  enthusiasts,  had  appeared  in  Saxony;  araon 
whom  Nicholas  Stork,  Mark  Stubner,  Martin  Ce 
lary,  and  Thomas  Munzer,  have,  by  their  follie 
obtained  a  memorial  in  history.  Stork  was  a  baki 
at  Zwickau,  who  had  selected,  from  his  acquain 
ance  of  the  same  calling,  twelve  whom  he  calle 
apostles,  and  also  seventy-two  disciples.  The  oth< 
three,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  harangued  the  p^ 
pulace  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine,  of  the  sail 
town.  Nicholas  Hausman,  the  pious  pastor  of  tl 
place,  resisted  these  insane  prophets  to  the  best  < 
his  power,  but  could  not  control  their  fury. — The 
proiessed  themselves  to  have  a  divine  commissioi 
and  pretended  to  visions  and  inspirations.  Munze 
in  particular,  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  a  ri 
B£LLiON  OF  THK  PEASANTS  in  1 52.5.  At  present 
may  be  best  to  hear  Melancthon's  account  of  thei 
in  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony. — "  Your  higl 
ness  must  excuse  the  liberty  I  take ;  the  occasion 
urgent,  and  calls  exceedingly  for  your  highness 
attention.     Your  highness  is  aware  of  the  man 
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dangieroua  diiisetisionB,  which  have  distracted  your  cent. 
city  of  Zwickau,  on  the  subject  of  reli^on.  Some  ..  ^y*-  . 
persons  have  been  cast  into  prison  there  for  their 
seditious  innovations.  Three  of  the  ringleaders  are 
c<»ne  hither.  Two  of  them  are  ignorant  mechanics, 
the  third  is  a  man  of  letters.  I  have  given  them  a 
hearing ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  they  tell  of  them- 
selves ;  namely,  that  they  are  positively  sent  by  G  od 
to  teach ;  that  they  have  familiar  conferences  with 
God ;  that  they  can  foretel  events ;  and  to  be  brief, 
that  ihey  are  on  a  footing  with  prophets  and  apostles. 
I  cannot  describe  how  1  am  moved  by  these  lofVy 
pretensions.  I  see  strong  reasons  for  not  despising 
the  men;  for  it  is  clear  to  me  there  is  in  them  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  human  spirit ;  but  whether 
die  spirit  be  of  God  or  not,  none,  except  Martin, 
can  easily  judge.  Therefore,  for  tike  peace  and  re- 
putation of  the  church,  Martin  should,  I  think,  by 
all  means,  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them, 
and  the  rather  as  they  appeal  to  bim." 

The  Elector,  who  did  not  consider  himself  as 
competent  to  decide  on  such  cases,  and  whom  we 
always  find  constantly  disposed  to  follow  the  will  of 
God,  so  far  as  he  knew  it,  inquired  more  particu- 
larly into  the  circumstances  of  the  matter,  and  also 
called  in  the  advice  of  some  of  his  most  learned 
counsellors.  These  could  come  to  no  decision : 
They  felt  the  same  doubt,  which  Melancthon  had 
expressed  ;  and  were  afraid  of  sinning  against  God 
W  condemning  hie  choicest  servants.  Upon  which 
Frederic  astonished  all  his  ministers  and  counsellors 
then  present*,  by  hastily  making  the  following 
declaration.  "  This  is  a  most  weighty  and  difficult 
case  ;  which  I,  as  a  layman,  do  not  comprehend. 
If  I  rightly  understood  the  matter,  so  as  to  see  my 
duty,  most  certainly  I  would  not  knowingly  resist 
the  will  of  Almighty  God  :  no ;  rather  than  do  that 

*  Spaladnot  was  abo  present  at  tbo  conference  from  whose 
MS.  Ibit  account  u  taken. 
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CHAP.  — though  God  hath  given  me  and  my  brother  a 
considerable  share  of  power  and  wealth,  I  would 
take  my  staff,  and  quit  every  thing  I  possess."— 
Such  was  the  integrity  and  tenderness  of  conscience 
of  this  prince  !  Many  in  Saxony  also  at  that  time 
seem  to  have  feared  God  in  like  manner ;  and  Were 
brought  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  That  light, 
however,  for  the  most  part  was  dim  as  yet ;  and 
crafty  hypocrites  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  want  of  discernment  in  godly  souls. 

Melancthon  pressed  the  elector  still  further  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Luther*s  judgment.  '*  No 
person,"  he  said,  ^*  could  manage  the  business  so 
well ;  Stork  and  his  associates  had  raised  disputes 
concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  had  appealed 
to  the  supernatural  revelations  they  had  had  from 
God  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  himself,  he  was  by  no 
means  qualified  to  pronounce  sentence  in  so  difficult 


a  cause." 


The  Elector,  in  pursuance  of  his  cautious  and 
conscientious  views,  directed  Melancthon  to  avoid 
disputes  with  these  men  ;  and  to  use  every  precau- 
tion for  preventing  such  tumultuous  proceedings  as 
had  happened  at  Zwickau.  "  He  was  himself,"  he 
said,  "  no  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor 
did  he  know  whom  he  ought  to  appoint  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  pretensions  in  question ;  but  it  was 
then  impossible  to  recall  Luther  without  imminent 
danger  to  the  person  of  that  Reformer.  Luther  was 
his  subject,  and  he  had  so  far  supported  him  that 
he  should  not  be  condemned  unheard  ;  but  beyond 
that  point  he  could  not  go ;  for  he  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  himself  to  obey  the  Emperor,  who  was  his  lord 
and  master.  With  respect  to  the  fanatics,  however, 
he  had  this  to  say,  that  if  he  could  but  see  clearly 
what  justice  required,  he  was  ready  to  discharge  his 
duty  at  every  hazard*." — In  this  state  of  doubt  and 
suspense,  Melancthon  employed  persons  to  procure 

♦  Seek.  Addit.  p.  193. 
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llie  best  information  the j  could ;  and  in  the  mean  cent. 
fine  he  treated  Stubner,  who  was  a  man  of  some  .  ^^* 
letroing,  with  hospitality,  and  meekly  bore  bis 
fiDoleries,  till  the  arrival  of  Luther,  whose  wise  and 
nanly  treatment  of  the  enthusiasts  quickly,  as  we 
ihall  soon  see,  exposed  the  emptiness  of  their  claims 
to  a  divine  commission,  and  demolished  all  their 
aathority  and  influence. 

This  sound  Divine  having  been  informed  in  his  Lnther*t 
Patmos  of  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  these  ?eipcciing 
men,  had  all  along  beheld  their  conduct  with  a  <>>« 
jealous  eye ;  and  had  answered  the  enquiries  of  ^'**^  *^ 
Melancthon  with  much  discretion.  *^  As  you  are 
By  superior,"  said  he,  ^^  both  in  discernment  and 
erudition,  I  cannot  commend  your  timidity  in  regard 
to  these  prophets.  In  the  first  place,  when  they 
bear  record  of  themselves,  we  ought  not  implicitly 
to  believe  them ;  but  rather  to  t^  the  spirits,  ac- 
cording to  St.  John's  advice.  As  yet,  I  hear  of 
nothing  done  or  said  by  them,  which  exceeds  the  imi- 
tfttiTe  powers  of  Satan.  It  is  my  particular  wish  that 
yon  would  examine  whether  they  can  produce  any 
F  R  o  o  F  of  having  a  divine  commission.  For  God 
never  sent  any  prophet,  who  was  not  either  called  by 
proper  persons,  or  authorized  by  special  miracles, 
no,  not  even  his  own  Son.  Their  bare  assertion  of 
a  divine  afflatus,  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
yoor  receiving  them ;  since  God  did  not  even  choose 
to  speak  to  Samuel,  but  with  the  sanction  of  Eli  s 
authority.  So  much  for  their  pretensions  to  a  public 
eharacter. — In  the  next  place,  I  would  wish  you  to 
sift  their  private  spirit, — whether  they  have  expe- 
rienced any  internal  distresses  of  soul,  the  attacks  of 
death  and  hell,  and  the  comforts  of  the  new  birth 
anto  righteousness.  If  you  hear  nothing  from  them 
hut  smooth,  tranquil,  and,  forsooth,  what  they  call, 
devout,  religious  contemplations,  regard  them  not ; 
lor  there  is  wanting  the  characteristic  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  of  the  Man  of  sorrows ;  there  is  wanting  the 
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CHAP.  Cross,  the  only  touchstone  of  Christians,  and  the 
-I?JL-^  sure  disceraer  of  spirits.  Would  you  know  the 
place,  the  time,  the  manner  of  divine  conferences 
and  communications  ?  Hear  the  written  word,  *  As 
a  lion  will  he  break  all  my  bones  *.'  And  *  I  am 
cast  out  of  the  sight  of  thine  eyes.  My  soul  is  full 
of  trouble,  and  my  life  draweth  nigh  unto  hell.' 
The  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being  speaks  not  imme- 
diately, in  a  way  that  man  should  see  HIM  : 
None  can  see  HIM  and  live.  Do  you  try  them 
therefore  carefully,  and  listen  not  even  to  a  glorified 
Jesus,  unless  you  find  he  was  first  crucified." 

I  follow  with  close  attention  the  progress  of  infant 
protestantism,  because  I  am  persuaded  no  scene  was 
ever  more  instructive  since  the  apostolic  times.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  watch  the  reformation  so 
closely,  when  it  became  more  involved  in  civil  trans- 
actions and  was  advanced  into  secular  consequence. 
The  purest  Christianity  is  generally  in  the  outset  of 
religious  revivals,  though  it  often  happens,  that  to- 
gether with  the  most  scriptural  displays  of  light  and 
holiness,  there  appears  also  the  wild  fire  of  fana- 
ticism and  delusion.  It  was  even  so  in  the  Apostles' 
days.  But  how  absurdly  do  sceptics  conclude  from 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  such  men  as  Stork, 
Stubner,  and  their  companions,  that  enthusiasm 
marked  the  whole  progress  of  Lutheran  ism,  when, 
perhaps,  no  man  was  ever  more  remote  from  that 
dangerous  spirit,  than  the  Saxon  theologian  himself ! 
It  is,  indeed,  no  small  exercise  of  patience  to  faith- 
ful pastors,  that  while  they  are  guarding  their  flocks 
with  the  utmost  solicitude  against  gross  cheats  or 
fanatical  illusions,  they  themselves  should  be  un- 
charitably accused  of  supporting  these  things. 

The  true  motives  of  Luther's  quitting  his  Patmos 
are  now  before  the  reader ;  namely,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  indiscreet  and  even  mutinous  conduct  of 
certain  sincere  friends  of  the  reformation ;  and  on 

*  Isaiah,  xxxviii.  13. 
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t  other»  the  conscientious  timidity  *  of  the  elector  cent. 
Saxony,  most  lamentably  manifesting  itself  both  ^  ^^' 
not  repressing  the  wild  freaks  of  genuine  enthu- 
ism  which  had  produced  so  much  disturbance,  as 
K>  in  not  supporting  with  vigour  the  diligent  and 
lightened  clergy  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  not  only 
x>ured  without  salaries,  but  were  often  imprisoned 
d  otherwise  severely  punished  for  marrying  wives, 
ministering  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  preach- 
^  Luther's  sentiments,  and,  in  general,  for  trans- 
essing  any  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  Romish 

lurch  t* 

Bvery  part  of  this  account  is  in  perfect  harmony 
th  the  numerous  letters  of  Luther,  written  near 
s  time  of  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  and  also  with 
iier  fragments  of  curious  and  secret  history  relative 
these  interesting  transactions.  They  are,  indeed, 
insactions,  which  well  deserve  the  most  diligent 
;ention;  in  that,  they  have,  as  yet,  never  been 
itinctly  and  collectively  detailed  by  any  writer, 
d  also  as  they  throw  much  light  on  the  principles 
d  conduct  both  of  Luther  and  his  prince.  "  The 
lole  world,"  says  the  excellent  Seckendorf  on  this 
casion,  ^'  cannot  produce  such   an  example  of 

^  Luther,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Spalatinus,  rallies  his  friend 
peeling  the  prince's  excessive  caution  on  the  following  occa- 
B.  I'he  reformation  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  several  of  the 
ines  at  VVittemberg  had  married  wives  in  the  course  of  the 
IT  15-22.  Among  these  was  the  protestant  John  Bugenhagius ; 
1  Luther  had  requested  the  elector  to  give  this  worthy  man 
ae  little  present  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  present 
He,  together  with  a  piece  of  venison,  but  not  as  sent  from  the 
Qceybut  from  Spalatinus,  and  there  was  abo  added  an  injunction 
lecrecy. — Luther,  in  returning  thanks,  said,  '^  We  will  keep  the 
Dg  secret,  don't  fear.  We  knew  perfectly  well  before  you  gave 
B  caution,  that  the  present  would  come  from  tou,  not  from 
)  PRINCE."  See  the  Appendix.  Bugenhagius. 
}-  In  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  Luther  mentionft  an  additional 
uKm  which  moved  him  to  return  home;  namely,  his  translation 
the  Bible  into  the  German  language.  This  was  a  great  and 
ry  important  work,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  stood  in  need 
the  help  of  his  friends.  Melch.  Adam. 
VOL.  V.  E 
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firmness,  as  appeared  in  the  Reformer ;  a  firmnesa 
too  which  carried  along  with  it  the  evident  marks  of 
divine  grace,  and  which  withstood  effectually,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  all  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies." 

Luther  was  at  Boma,  on  his  road  to  Wittemberg, 
when  he  wrote,  to  the  elector,  the  letter  above 
alluded  to  in  page  32 ;  and  it  is  sufHciently  manifest 
from  the  letter  itself,  that  he  had  received  the  kind 
warnings  sent  to  him  by  Frederic,  not  to  leave  his 
asylum  in  the  present  dangerous  circumstances.  But 
neither  the  affectionate  caution  of  his  friends,  nor  the 
cruel  threats  of  his  enemies,  could  induce  the  Saxon 
hero  to  depart  in  the  smallest  degree  from  what  he 
thought  a  well-marked  line  of  duty.  He  wrote  in 
substance  as  follows,  '^  That  the  accounts  of  what 
had  passed  at  Wittemberg  had  almost  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  despair.  That  every  thing  he  had  as  yet 
suffered  was  comparatively  mere  jests  and  boys  play. 
He  could  not  enough  lament,  or  express  his  disap- 
probation of  those  tumultuous  proceedings:  the 
Gospel  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  disgraced 
from  this  cause.  That,  in  regard  to  himself,  he 
wished  the  elector  to  understand  most  distinctly^ 
that  ALL  HIS  HOPE  AND  coNFiDENCK  depended 
most  entirely  on  the  justice  of  his  cause.  The  Gos- 
pel which  he  defended  and  propagated  was  by  no 
means  a  device  of  his  own,  but  a  heavenly  gift  from 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  that  himself  therefore  was  a 
servant  of  Christ,  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  in  future  he  intended  to  go  by  no  other  name« 
Hitherto,  continued  he,  I  have  offered  myself  for 
public  examination  and  inquiry ;  not  indeed  from 
any  necessity,  but  because  I  had  hoped  that  so  much 
humility  on  my  part,  might  be  an  inducement  to 
others  to  listen  to  the  truth.  But  now  that  I  see 
plainly,  this  extreme  moderation  is,  by  Satanic  art^ 
turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Gospel,  I  mean 
no  longer  to  concede  in  the  manner  I  have  done 
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daring  the  last  year, — not,  however,  through  fear 
of  danger,  but  from  respect  for  my  prince.     When 
I  entered  Worms,  I  dreaded  not  the  innumerable 
powers  of  hell ;  and  surely  this  hostile  duke  George 
of  Leipsic**  is  not  equal  in  strength  or  skill  to  a 
single  infernal  spirit.    Moreover,  the  faithful  derive 
fipom  the  Gospel  such  a  fund  of  courage  and  comfort, 
that  they  are  allowed  to  invoke  God  as  their  father. 
Well  therefore  may  I  despise  the  vengeance  of  this 
enraged  duke.     Indeed,  were  the  city  of  Leipsic 
itself  in  the  same  condition  that  Wittemberg  is,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  go  there,  though  I  were  as- 
sured that  for  nine  days  together  the  heavens  would 
pour  down  duke  Georges,  every  one  of  which  would 
be  many  times  more  cruel  than  the  present  duke  of 
that  name.     As  it  has  pleased  God  to  permit  this 
same  duke  George  to  treat  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
utmost  indignity,  it  was  doubtless  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit ; — nay,  I  have  prayed  for  him  often,  and  will 
again  pray  for  him;  though  I  am  persuaded  he  would 
kill  me  with  a  single  word  if  it  were  in  his  power. — 
I  write  these  things,  that  your  highness  may  know, 
I  consider  myself,  in  returning  to  Wittemberg,  to 
be  under  a  far  more  powerful  protection  than  any 
which  the  elector  of  Saxony  can  afford  me.     To  be 
plain,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  protected  by  your  high- 
ness.    It  never  entered  my  mind  to  request  your 
defence  of  my  person.    Nay,  it  is  my  decided  judg- 
ment, that,    on  the  contrary,   your   highness  will 
rather  receive  support  and   protection  from  the 
prayers  of  Luther  and  the  good  cause  in  which  he  is 
embarked.    It  is  a  cause  which  does  not  call  for  the 
help  of  the  sword.    God  himself  will  take  care  of  it 

^  The  imperial  govcrment  at  Nuremberg  bad  lately  issued, 
ia  the  emperor's  absence,  and  during  the  confinement  of  Luther, 
an  edict  against  the  Reformer's  principles;  and,  in  consequence, 
Gaorge  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  present  in  the  assembly, 
^nd  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  edict  and  making  it  as  severe 
as  possible,  was  beginning  to  persecute,  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
an  persons  who  adhered  to  Lutheranism. 

E  2 
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CHAP,  without  human  aid.  I  positively  declare,  that  if  I 
knew  your  highness  intended  to  defend  me  by  force, 
I  would  not  now  return  to  Wittemberg.  This  is  a 
case  where  God  alone  should  direct:  and  men  should 
stand  still  and  wait  the  event  without  anxiety ;  and 
that  man  will  be  found  to  defend  both  himself  and 
others  the  most  bravely,  who  has  the  firmest  con- 
fidence in  God.  Your  Highness  has  but  a  very 
feeble  reliance  on  God ;  and  for  that  reason  I  cannot 
think  of  resting  my  defence  and  hopes  of  deliver- 
ance on  you.  Still  you  wish  to  know  what  your 
DUTY  IS  IN  THIS  BUSINESS;  and  you  cxprcss  a  fear 
that  you  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  active.  My 
answer  is,  you  have  already  done  too  much,  and 
that  at  present  you  ought  to  do  nothing.  God  does 
not  allow,  that  either  your  highness  or  myself  should 
defend  the  cause  of  truth  by  force.  If  you  do  but 
believe  this,  you  will  be  quite  safe; — but  if  not,  my 
faith  on  this  head  will  remain  unshaken,  and  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  leave  you  aprey  to  that  anxiety  which 
will  attend  your  incredulity.  If  I  should  be  taken, 
or  even  put  to  death,  you  must  stand  excused,  even 
in  the  judgment  of  my  best  friends,  because  I  have 
not  followed  your  advice.  Think  not  of  opposing 
the  Emperor  by  force  :  permit  him  to  do  what  he 
pleases  with  the  lives  and  properties  of  your  subjects. 
It  seems  impossible,  however,  that  he  should  require 
you  to  be  my  executioner,  when  all  the  world  know 
the  privileges  which  belong  to  the  place  of  my  nati- 
vity. But  if  so  unreasonable  a  demand  should  be 
made,  and  your  highness  would  make  me  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  I  will  engage, — whether  you  do  or  not 
believe  me, — that  no  harm  shall  happen  to  your 
highness  on  my  account,  either  in  body,  or  mind, 
or  estate.  Be  assured,  this  business  is  decided  in  the 
councils  of  heaven  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
what  it  is  by  the  regency  at  Nuremberg ;  and  we 
shall  shortly  see  that  those  who  now  dream  they  have 
absolutely  devoured  the  Gospel,  have  not  as  yet  evei^ 
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begun  their  imaginary  feast.  There  is  another 
Beingy  abundantly  more  powerful  than  the  duke 
George,  with  whom  I  have  to  do.  This  Beinj^ 
knows  me  perfectly  well ;  and  I  trust  I  have  a  little 
knowledge  of  HIM.  If  your  illustrious  highness 
could  but  believe  this,  you  would  see  the  glory  of 
God.  But  you  remain  in  darkness  through  your  un- 
belief.— Glory  and  praise  be  to  God  for  evermore*  !" 
So  extraordinary  a  letter  has  rarely  been  penned 
by  a  subject  and  transmitted  to  a  kind  prince,  whose 
directions  he  was  at  that  moment  positively  disobey- 
ing. But  Luther  saw  aoiviNEUANDin  this  whole 
struggle  for  Christian  liberty  !  As  to  Frederic,  we 
see  him  trembling  for  the  safety  of  Luther ;  and 
uneasy  in  his  conscience  lest  he  should  desert  the 
cause  of  God.  What  this  wise  prince  would  have 
done,  in  case  Charles  V.  had  seriously  demanded 
Luther  s  person  to  be  given  up  to  the  papal  ven- 
geance, it  may  behard  to  say.  His  prudential  maxims 
constantly  led  him  to  evade  such  a  crisis  if  possible ; 
and  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  activity,  and 
also  the  violence  of  Luther's  disposition,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  him,  through  the 
medium  of  his  confidentiEil  friends  and  agents,  to 
have  said,  "  Remain  in  your  asylum  for  the  present ; 
you  are  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  you 
had  better  not  provoke  your  enemies  to  execute  it. 
The  duke  George  who  lives  at  Leipsic  is  your  in- 
veterate enemy,  and  it  seems  you  have  heard  of  the 
severe  edict  of  Nuremberg  f-  It  is  not  in  my  power 
to  defend  you  beyond  a  certain  point.  Moreover, 
were  I  disposed  to  use  force,  I  might  lose  my  life 
and  property  in  contending  with  a  potentate  so 
powerful  as  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Still  I  would 
not  shrink  from  my  duty.  Tell  me  plainly  what 
you  think  I  ought  to  do :  perhaps  I  have  been  too 
timid  in  this  momentous  affair." 

•  Comment.  Luth.  cxix.  Melch.  Adam.  Soultet  104. 
t  The  chief  palace  of  this  duke  was  at  Dresden ;  but  he  was 
often  at  Leipsic.     See  Vol.  iv. 
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CHAP.  The  preceding  letter  of  Luther's  must  evidently 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  reply  to  such  pre- 
vious admonitions  and  observations  as  these  ; — even 
though  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not  actually 
to  be  found  among  the  several  documents  already 
before  the  reader. 

The  elector,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  was 
astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  the  Reformer ;  and 
no  doubt  concluded,  that,  on  his  own  part,  the  most 
consummate  care  and  caution  were  never  more 
called  for  than  at  the  present  juncture,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tempering  the  impetuosity  and  fervour  of 
the  determinations  of  the  Man,  whom,  however,  it 
was  impossible  he  should  not  both  admire  and  love. 
He  therefore  did  not  choose  to  communicate  in 
writing  his  sentiments  to  Luther  himself,  but  di- 
isiVed  by  Tcctcd  a  trusty  agent,  Jerome  Schurff*,  to  say  and 
churff.  ^Q  every  thing  which  he  wished  to  have  said  and 
done  in  this  delicate  business.  Accordingly,  Schurff 
visited  Luther,  and  after  assuring  him  of  the  kind- 
ness and  good  will  of  the  elector,  informed  him,  it 
was  his  highnesses  desire,  that  he  should  compose  a 
letter  to  him  in  a  somewhat  different  style  from  the 
former  ;  a  letter,  for  example,  which  he  might  show 
to  his  friends,  and  to  the  princes,  and  to  the  other 
great  men  of  the  country.  In  this  letter  he  was  to 
give  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  return  to 
Wittemberg,  and  he  might  openly  avow  that  he  had 
taken  this  step  without  the  orders  of  his  prince ;  at 
the  same  time  he  ought  to  make  a  decent  declara- 
tion, that  he  certainly  intended  to  put  no  person 
whatever  to  inconvenience.  Schurff  concluded  with 
saying.  That  the  elector  s  entire  meaning  was  to  pre- 
vent sedition  ;  that  he  anxiously  desired  most  par- 
ticular care  to  be  taken  in  that  respect ;  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  present  he  would  have  Luther  to  abstain 
from  preaching  in  the  great  Church  where  the  late  tu- 
mult had  happened ;  and  lastly,  he  requested  that  this 
whole  negotiation  might  be  kept  a  profound  secret 

*  The  same  person  who  was  Luther's  advocate  at  Worms. 
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SchurfT,  in  his  answer  to  the  elector,  praised 
Luther  to  the  skies ;  he  looked  on  him  as  an  apostle 
tnd  an  evangelist  of  Christ.  He  said^  all  ranks  and 
orders,  learned  and  unlearned,  were  delighted  with 
the  return  of  the  Man,  who  was  now  daily,  in  the 
most  admirable  manner,  teaching  true  doctrine,  and 
restoring  order  every  where.  Lastly,  he  informed 
the  elector,  that  he  found  Luther  completely  dis- 
posed to  write  such  a  letter  as  had  been  desired. 

In  fact,  Luther  transmitted,  through  the  medium 
of  Schurff,  a  copy  of  the  required  letter,  and  left  it 
to  the  elector  to  make  such  iterations  as  he  should 
think  necessary;  but  he  added  at  the  same  time 
these  remarkable  words,  ^'  That  most  certainly  he 
would  not  consent  to  do  any  thing  which  would  not 
bear  the  light :  that  for  bis  part,  he  should  not  be 
afraid,  even  if  his  former  letter  were  made  public  : 
and  that  in  regard  to  seditious  tumults  and  commo- 
tions, he  owned  he  had  hitherto  supposed,  that  the 
ecclesiastics  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers  ;  but  on 
a  diligent  review  of  sacred  history,  he  had  been  led 
to  a  different  opinion.  It  had  always  happened,  he 
said,  that  the  princes  and  rulers  were  themselves 
the  first  sacrifices  to  popular  fury ; — however,  not 
before  they  had  corrupted  themselves,  and  ceased 
to  support  the  true  religion." 

Frederic  in  a  few  days  informed  Schurff,  that 
there  were  in  Luther's  letter  a  few  expressions 
which  were  rather  too  strong,  and  which  therefore 
he  wished  him  to  alter.     Luther  assented. 

The  letter  stands  in  the  Latin  edition  of  Luther  s 
works  without  alteration,  and  is  in  substance  to  this 
effect: 

'^  Most  illustrious  Prince,  and  most  kind  Master ; 

I  have  very  diligently  considered,  that,  in  return- 
ing to  Wittemberg  without  the  permission  of  your 
clemency,  and  even  without  so  much  as  asking  that 
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permission,  it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  take  care 
that  this  step  should  in  no  way  prove  injurious  to 
your  clemency.  For  I  am  well  aware,  tiiat,  with 
some  appearance  of  truth,  my  conduct  is  capable  of 
being  represented  as  causing  a  multitude  of  dangers 
and  difficulties  to  your  person,  to  your  government, 
and  to  your  subjects ;  and  more  especially  to  myself, 
— being  one,  who  has  reason  every  hour  to  expect  n 
violent  death  from  the  imperial  edicts  and  the  papal 
thunders.  However,  what  can  I  do?  The  most 
urgent  reasons  compel  me  to  this  step ;  the  Divine 
will  is  plain,  and  leaves  me  no  choice.  I  must  not 
act  a  double  part  to  please  any  creature  in  existence. 
Then  be  it  so ;  come  what  will,  I  return  to  Wit- 
temberg  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  life  and  death. 

That  your  clemency  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
just  grounds  of  my  conduct,  I  have  determined  to 
state  faithfully  the  principal  motives  which  have 
influenced  my  mind  in  this  business. 

But  in  the  first  place,  I  would  beg  leave  to  depre- 
cate every  supposition,  which  proceeds  on  the  idea 
of  my  being  moved  by  pride,  or  a  contempt  for  the 
authority  either  of  the  emperor,  or  of  your  cle- 
mency, or  of  any  magistrate.  For  though  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  the  orders  of  human  govern- 
ments cannot  be  complied  with ;  for  example,  when 
such  orders  are  directly  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
God,  yet  there  is  no  case  where  the  powers 
THAT  BE  are  to  be  despised.  They  are  ever  to 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  So  did  Jesus 
Christ;  who,  though  he  abhorred  the  sentence  of 
Pilate,  did  not  on  that  account  either  hurl  Caesar 
from  his  throne,  or  treat  his  representative  with 
insolent  language. 

1.  My  first  motive  is,  I  am  called  back  by  the 
letters  of  the  Church  and  people  of  Wittemberg,  and 
this — with  much  solicitation  and  entreaty.  Now, 
since  there  is  no  denying  that  the  reformation,  which 
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liaa  already  taken  place  in  that  church,  has  been 
effected  through  my  instrumentality,  and  since  I 
cannot  but  own  myself  to  be,  in  an  especial  manner, 
the  mmister  of  the  church  to  which  God  hath  called 
me,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  refuse  a  prompt  com- 
pliance with  their  request,  unless  I  intended  to  re- 
nounce altogether  that  labour  and  fidelity,  which 
belongs  to  true  Christian  charity  and  love  of  souls. 

There  are,  indeed,  those  who  throughout  execrate 
our  religious  emendations,  and  call  them  diabolical : 
but  their  impieties  will  not  excuse  me  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  God,  who  will  judge  me  not  by  other  men's 
consciences,  but  my  own.  I  am  most  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  from  the  first,  my  preaching  and  pro- 
ceeding to  divulge  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  not  of 
my  own  motion,  but  the  work  of  God.  Nor,  through 
God's  help,  shall  any  kind  of  death  or  persecution 
shake  my  confidence  in  this  matter ;  and  I  believe 
I  rightly  divine,  when  I  say  that  no  terror  or  cruelty 
will  be  able  to  extinguish  the  light  which  already 
has  begun  to  shine. 

2.  During  my  absence  from  Wittemberg,  Satan 
hath  made  such  inroads  among  my  flock,  and  raised 
such  commotions,  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  repress 
by  mere  writing.  My  presence  among  my  people 
is  absolutely  necessary.  I  must  live  with  liiem.  I 
must  talk  to  them.  I  must  hear  them  speak.  They 
must  see  my  mode  of  proceeding :  I  must  guide 
them,  and  do  them  all  the  good  I  can.  They  are 
my  children  in  Christ,  and  my  conscience  will  not 
permit  me  to  be  absent  from  them  any  longer. 
Though  I  should  ofiend  your  clemency,  or  bring 
upon  myself  the  indignation  of  the  whole  world,  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  church  ought  in  my  judg- 
ment to  take  place  of  every  other  consideration. 

3.  A  third  motive  is,  I  am  much  distressed  by 
a  well-grounded  apprehension,  that  some  great  and 
violent  sedition  will  arise  in  Germany,  and  make 
that  country  undergo  grievous  punishments  for  its 
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contempt  and  ingratitdde  towards  a  kind  Providence. 
We  see,  indeed,  numbers  receive  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  with  lively  approbation  and  thankfulness ; 
yet  many  are  to  be  found,  who  abuse  the  precious 
gift  to  carnal  purposes.  And  there  are  those,  who, 
though  it  is  their  duty,  by  a  temperate  conduct,  to 
preserve  peace  and  good  order,  aim  at  extinguisbin( 
every  spark  of  heavenly  light  by  cruel  force  am 
persecution ;  and  thus  do  they  madly  inflame  the 
bad  passions  of  men,  and,  though  not  aware  of  it, 
in  fact  blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition.  All  this  tends 
evidently  to  the  destruction  of  the  country,  and 
without  doubt  is  a  heavy  judgment  of  God  for  the 
punishment  of  the  inhabitants.  My  sole  object  in 
writing  so  much  was  to  break  to  pieces  the  eccle- 
siastical  system  of  despotism  ;  and  this,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  is  done  already.  I  now  suspect  it 
to  be  the  Divine  will  that  matters  should  proceed 
much  farther,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews,  when, 
on  account  of  their  persecution  of  the  Gospel,  and 
other  wickednesses,  it  pleased  God  to  destroy,  root 
and  branch,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  whole 
Jewish  constitution,  civil  and  religious.  It  is  only 
lately  that  I  have  begun  to  see,  what,  however,  I 
might  have  seen  long  ago,  because  every  line  of 
sacred  history  clearly  shows  it,  namely,  that  whether 
the  thing  be  done  with  a  good  or  a  bad  grace,  not 
only  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  dominion,  but  also 
civil  and  political  constitutions,  must,  in  the  end, 
give  way  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

However,  since  God,  through  his  prophet  Eze- 
kiel,  requires  us  to  oppose  ourselves  as  a  wall  for 
the  people,  I  have  judged  it  needful  to  obey  Ac 
Divine  command,  and,  in  concert  with  my  friends, 
to  take  this  matter  into  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  to  do  every  thing  which  we  possibly  can, 
in  the  way  of  instruction,  admonition,  and  exhor- 
tation, to  avert,  or  at  least  delay  for  some  time,  the 
beavy  wrath  of  God.     All  I  can  do,  mat  be  ia 
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fain,  and  my  enemies  may  ridicule  my  attempt ;  it    cent. 
will  nevertheless  be  my  bounden  duty  to  do  every  ^  ^^^' 
thing -which  I  think  may  tend  to  promote  the  laud- 
able end  I  have  in  view.  For  I  may  venture  to  add 
with  great  truth,  aind  I  wish  your  clemency  to  be 
assured  of  the  fact,  that  the  decisions  in  the 

COUNCILS  OF  HEAVEN  AEE  VEKY  DIFFERENT 
FROM  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  PRONOUNCED  IN  THE 
IMPERIAL    REGENCY     AT    NUREMBERG  ;    and    We 

shall  soon  see  that  those  who  now  dream  they  have 
absolutely  devoured  the  Gospel,  have  not  as  yet 
even  begun  their  imaginary  feast 

4.  I  could  enumerate  many  other  reasons,  upon 
some  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  lay  any  great 
stress,  because  I  have  not  thoroughly  considered 
them.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  the  Gospel  is 
oppressed,  and  begins  to  labour.  This  single  con- 
sideration has  too  much  force  in  it  for  me  to  neglect 
my  duty  out  of  regard  for  any  mortal  being  what- 
ever. 

I  humbly,  therefore,  beseech  your  clemency,  for 
these  reasons,  to  take  in  good  part  my  return  to 
Wittemberg,  without  your  clemency's  knowledge, 
without  having  a^ked  leave,  and  without  orders. 
Your  clemency  is  the  Lord  of  ray  poor  frail  body 
and  little  fortunes ;  but  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  • 
souls  which  he  hath  put  under  my  care ;  and  Christ 
also  bath  given  me  a  spirit  for  the  work.  By  no 
means,  therefore,  must  I  desert  these  souls.  I  trust 
my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ  will  shew  himself 
more  powerful  than  our  enemies,  and  that  he  will 
please  to  defend  and  preserve  me  against  all  their 
tury.  But  if  not,  may  His  good  will  be  done  !  On 
my  account^  no  danger,  no  adversity,  shall  h^pen 
to  your  clemency.  And  this  promise  I  dare  engage 
to  fuiei. 

Martin  Luther." 


March  14,  15S9. 
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3HAP.  One  of  the  expressions  in  this  letter,  which  the 
v"^'  ^  elector  desired  might  be  softened,  appears  to  have 
been  that  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  decisions  in  the  councils  of  heaven,  and  those 
in  the  assembly  at  Nuremberg.  In  the  German 
corrected  copy  it  stands  thus,  "  The  decisions  in 
the  councils  of  heaven  are  very  different  from  those 

ON  riAUTH." 

From  a  letter  to  his  friend  Spalatinus,  we  collect, 
that  Luther  did  not  quite  relish  some  of  the  altera- 
tions which  the  elector  had  desired  to  be  made.  "  I 
am  at  this  moment,"  says  he, "  sending  my  letter  to 
the  prince ;  who,  by  causing  certain  phrases  therein 
to  be  altered  according  to  his  own  mind,  has  dis- 
covered many  marks  of  timidity,  and  of  want  of 
faith.  This  infirmity  of  his  I  ought  to  bear  ;  but 
he  has  insisted  on  my  using  one  word  which  I  own 
does  offend  me ;  namely,  in  that  I  am  directed  to 
call  the  emperor  my  most  kind,  or  most  merci- 
ful* Lord,  when  all  the  world  knows  he  is  to 
me  as  hostile  as  possible  ;  and  there  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual who  will  not  laugh  at  this  downright  hypo- 
crisy; yet  I  would  rather  submit  to  the  ridicule 
and  to  the  imputation  of  this  species  of  hypocrisy, 
than  thvwart  the  infirmity  of  the  prince  in  this 
•  instance.  In  regard  to  my  conscience,  I  quiet  that 
from  the  charge  of  insincerity  thus :  It  is  now 
the  established  custom  to  address  the  emperor  in 
that  manner ;  so  that  those  words  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  his  proper  name  and  title,  to  be  used  by 
all  persons,  even  those  to  whom  he  has  the  greatest 
enmity. — After  all,  I  have  a  most  settled  aversion 
to  hypocritical  and  disguised  ways  of  speaking : 
hitherto  I  have  given  way  to  them  quite  enough  : 
it  is  high  time  I  should  stand  forth,  and  speak 
out." 

The  pious  student  of  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation will  not  think  his  time  mis-spent  in  perusing 
*  Dominum  clementissimum. 
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such  instructive  documents  as  these.  Their  au-  cent. 
thenticity  is  indisputable;  and  they  throw  more  .  ^y^' 
^ht  on  the  secret  springs  and  movements  of  infant 
protestantism^  than  long  chapters  of  modern  specu- 
lation concerning  the  efficacy  of  secondary  causes. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  they  have  not  as 
yet  found  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  ec- 
clesiastical histories.  They  have  probably  been 
deemed  to  contain  too  many  religious  reflections 
for  the  taste  of  the  times.  Certainly,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  they  lead  the  mind  to  see  and  adore 
the  kindness  and  wisdom  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, which,  by  directing  its  various  instruments 
according  to  the  counsels  of  His  own  will,  brought 
about,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most  won- 
derful and  unexpected  events  in  the  church.  It 
has  often  been  said,  that  nothing  could  have  been 
done  without  the  intrepidity  of  honest  Luther.  Let 
this  be  admitted ;  but  let  it  not  be  added,  that 
"  such  cautious  men  as  the  elector  of  Saxony  could 
be  of  no  use  in  the  great  struggle  for  Christian 
liberty."  This  very  prince  was  the  instrument  of 
preserving  the  life  of  the  intrepid  Luther ;  and  it 
seems  utterly  improbable  that  that  inestimable  life 
could  have  been  saved  during  such  a  storm  of  papal 
fury,  aided  by  immense  papal  power,  unless  there 
had  been  in  Frederic  the  wise,  besides  his  ex- 
treme caution,  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  qua- 
lities which  added  great  weight  and  authority  to 
his  character.  Whoever  reflects  on  these  things 
with  scriptural  ideas  in  his  mind,  will  doubtless  see 
the  operation  of  a  divine  hand  in  raising  up  this 
excellent  prince  to  preserve  Martin  Luther  from  the 
flames,  to  which  he  was  condemned  by  Charles  V. 
and  Leo  X.  as  well  as  in  bringing  into  the  scene  of 
public  action  this  eminent  Reformer  himself  at  the 
critical  time  when  there  wanted  so  disinterested  and 
daring  a  spirit,  and  so  wise  an  interpreter  of  the 
sacred  oracles. 
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Luther,  on  Luther,  OQ  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  resumed 
to'wiite«-  ^^  favourite  employment  of  preaching.  He  had 
berg,  to  inform  the  judgment  and  calm  the  passions  of  a 
?JJc«r'  distracted  multitude.  Few  persons,  however,  have 
timet.  been  better  qualified  for  the  arduous  task.  He 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  requisites  which 
the  most  approved  instructors  in  the  art  of  elo- 
quence have  wished  their  pupils  either  to  be 
endowed  with  by  nature  or  to  acquire  by  dili- 
jrence.  There  prevailed  almost  universally  a  fixed 
opinion  of  his  unexampled  integrity,  and  of  his  ex- 
traordinary  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  great 
skill  in  the  German  language  has  been  mentioned 
before  * :  to  all  which,  if  we  add  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  he  had  to  handle,  and  his 
afiectionate  manner  of  addressing  his  countrymen, 
we  may  cease  to  wonder  that  Luther's  discourses 
from  the  pulpit  should  have  produced  that  happy 
restoration  of  peace  and  good  order,  which^ 
quickly  after  his  arrival  at  Wittemberg,  are  known 
to  have  taken  place  both  in  the  town  and  the 
university. 

The  substance  of  seven  of  these  discourses  are 
to  be  found  in  Luther's  writings.  As  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  they  were  preached  in  rapid  succession : 
and  as  it  was  of  immense  consequence,  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
great  Christian  rules  for  a  quiet  and  peaceable  con- 
duct, and  for  submission  to  authority,  should  be 
clearly  set  forth,  forcibly  impressed,  and  well  re- 
membered ;  the  preacher,  therefore,  in  these  prac- 
tical harangues  was  uncommonly  grave,  concise, 
and  perspicuous.  He  showed  his  hearers,  with  how 
much  charity  and  tender  consideration  the  weakest 
brethren  should  be  treated ; — that  various  incon- 
venieiices  in  the  external  state  of  the  church  should 
be  dispensed  with,  till  the  minds  of  men  were  suffi- 
ciently ripened  to  admit  of  more  improvement  ;*^ 

•  See  Vol.  IV. 
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Atat  communion  in  both  kinds  ought  not  to  be  intro-  cent. 
laced  by  force,  but  that  the  people  should  be  per-  ,^  ^^^ 
maded  to  it  by  substantial  arguments ;  and,  that 
in  the  mean  time  those,  who  pleased,  might  still 
idhere  to  the  customary  mode,  without  suffering 
Bolestation ; — that  the  existence  of  images  in  the 
ehorch  might  be  tolerated  for  the  present,  though 
he  wished  to  see  their  total  abolition ; — that  adora- 
lioii  of  them,  however,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
countenanced,  but  strongly  protested  against,  by 
efvery  Christian.  Ue  reprehended  the  promiscuous 
ooncourse  to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  insisted  on  a 
rodly  preparation,  especially  a  lively  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  without  which  the  sacrament  itself  was 
taigatory. 

Luther,  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit, 
addressed  his  audience  to  the  following  effect. 
"  Once  more  I  am  allowed  to  sound  the  Gospel  in 
your  ears ;  once  more  you  may  derive  benefit  from 
my  exhortation.  By  and  by  death  will  come,  and 
then  we  can  do  one  another  no  good.  How  neces- 
sary therefore  is  it,  that  every  individual  should  be 
furnished  with  the  principles  which  are  to  support 
him  at  that  awful  moment !  These  principles  are 
die  great  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  by  trea- 
suring them  up  in  your  memories,  you  will  act  like 
wise  men,  and  be  fortified  against  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  I  have  often  explained  them  to  you  on 
former  occasions,  and  you  have  oflen  granted  me 
a  kind  and  patient  hearing.  At  present  I  would  be 
aft  concise  as  possible. 

Firstly ;  That  we  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath, 
•Bd  that  all  our  own  thoughts,  our  affections,  and 
fwr  works^  can  do  us  no  good,  is  a  fundamental 
tratb,  Rud  we  should  have  some  solid  scriptural  pas- 
sage always  at  hand  to  prove  it.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  passages  which  imply  the  very  essence  of  this 
doctrine ;  but  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  directly  to  the 
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CHAP,     purpose.     Fix  that  verse  deep  in  your  mind  ;  *  We 
^"'  .  are  all,'  says  the  apostle,  *  children  of  wrath.'     Be- 
ware, then,  of  saying,  I  have  built  a  church,  I  have 
founded  a  mass,  and  such  like. 

Secondly  ;  The  great  and  good  Jehovah  sent  hia 
only  Son  to  us,  that  we  might  believe  on  him  ;  and 
that  whosoever  does  believe  on  him,  might  be  free 
from  the  law  of  sin,  and  become  a  child  of  God. 
He  gave  them,  says  St.  John,  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  namely,  to  those,  who  should  believe 
on  his  name.  In  support  of  this  point  also,  we. 
should  be  well  furnished  with  scriptural  proofs,  with 
which,  as  with  the  shield  of  Achilles,  we  may  de- 
fend ourselves  from  the  darts  of  the  wicked  ONii. 
However,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  have  not  observed 
you  to  be  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  either  of 
these  two  fundamental  articles  of  religion.  I  have 
preached  on  them  very  often  before  you  ;  and  1  am 
not  ashamed  to  own,  that  several  of  you  are  much 
more  capable  than  I  am  of  defending  them  by 
scriptural  authority. 

But  there  is  a  third  point,  my  dear  friends,  which 
we  ought  earnestly  to  aim  at, — namely,  to  do  good 
to  each  other  in  love  ;  as  Christ  hath  shown  his  love 
to  us  by  his  works.  Without  this  love,  faith  is 
a  cold  speculation,  and  of  no  account.  So  says 
St.  Paul,  *  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  all  faith,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing.'  In  this,  dear  friends,  ye  are, 
as  yet,  greatly  defective.  Nay,  not  a  single  vestige 
of  love  can  I  discover  in  you  ;  a  plain  proof,  that  ye 
are  not  grateful  to  God  for  his  rich  mercies. 

Beware  then  lest  Wittemberg  should  become  like 
Capernaum.  Ye  can  discoui-se  excellently  on  the 
doctrines  which  have  been  preached  to  you ;  ye  can 
even  dispute  acutely  concerning  charity.  But  this 
does  not  make  a  Christian.  The  kingdom  of  God 
does  not  consist  in  talk,  but  in  power,  that  is,  in 
works,  and  in  practice.    God  loves  the  doers  of  the 
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word  in  faith  and  love,  and  not  the  mere  hearers,     cent. 
who,  like  parrots,  have  learnt  to  utter  certain  ex-  ,  ^^^- 
pressions  with  readiness.     Once  more ;  faith  with- 
out love  is  as  it  were  a  dream,  an  image  of  faith  ; 
just  as  the  appearance  of  a  face  in  a  glass  is  not 
a  real  face. 

Fourthly,  continues  Luther,  we  have  need  of 
patience.  There  must  be  persecution.  Satan  never 
sleeps ;  but  is  constantly  contriving  something  that 
is  matter  for  our  patience.  Now  patience  begets 
hope.  The  Christian  learns  entirely  to  commit  his 
cau^e  to  God ;  his  faith  increases  more  and  more, 
and  he  grows  stronger  every  day. 

The  heart  which  is  furnished  with  these  spiritual 
g^ifts  thinks  little  of  its  own  private  advantages ; 
but  overflows  with  good-will  towards  his  brother, 
uid  for  his  sake  forbears  to  do  many  things,  which 
otherwise  he  might  be  allowed  to  do.  *  All  things,' 
says  St.  Paul,  *  are  lawful  to  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient;'  for  all  have  not  made  equal  ad- 
vances in  faith. 

To  be  plain  ;  we  ought  to  bear  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  our  brethren,  and  to  feed  them  with  milk  ; 
and  not  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  think  of  arriving  at 
heaven  alone,  but  rather  to  try  whether  we  cannot 
gain  our  brethren  by  kindness,  and  make  them  our 
companions  in  the  road  to  the  mansions  of  the  bless- 
ed, though,  for  the  present,  they  may  be  inimical 
to  us. — For  example,  if  I  had  been  with  you  lately, 
when  ye  were  abolishing  the  masses,  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  moderate  your  heat  and  impetuosity. 
Your  cause  was  good,  but  was  managed  by  you  with 
too  much  violence.  There  are,  I  trust,  among  the 
opposite  party,  many  brothers  and  sisters  who  be- 
long to  us,  and  must  be  drawn  to  us  with  the  cords 
of  love.  Let  your  faith  be  firm  as  a  rock  ;  but  let 
your  charity  be  pliable,  and  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  of  your  n  eighbour.     Some  can  only 
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creep,  others  can  walk  briskly,  and  others  again  are 
BO  swift  that  they  can  almost  fly. 

The  error  of  those,  who  abolished  the  masses,  con- 
sisted, not  in  doing  a  thing  that  was  wrong  in  itself, 
but  in  not  doing  what  they  did  in  a  right  manner. 
Their  proceedings  were  most  rash  and  precipitate, 
and  inconsistent  with  all  the  laws  of  order ;  and  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  they  gave  great  offence  to 
their  neighbours.  Such  a  business  should  not  have 
been  undertaken  without  serious  prayers  to  God  in 
the  first  place  :  and  in  the  next  place  the  assent  of 
the  magistrates  should  have  been  obtained :  and  thus 
it  would  have  been  manifest  that  these  new  regula- 
tions were  ordained  of  God.  Long  ago  I  might  have 
taken  the  same  step,  if  I  had  thought  it  either  lawful 
or  prudent.  But  the  truth  is,  I  so  entirely  disap- 
prove the  spirit  with  which  you  have  acted,  that  if 
the  mass  were  not  in  itself  an  abomination,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  re-establish  it.  I  could  indeed  plead 
your  cause  before  the  pope,  but  I  cannot  acquit  you 
of  having  fallen  into  the  snares  of  Satan.  I  wish 
you  had  asked  my  advice,  which  you  might  easily 
nave  done  ;  I  was  at  no  such  great  distance." 

In  a  subsequent  discourse,  in  prosecution  of  the 
same  subject,  he  spake  thus :  "  That  the  private 
masses  ought  to  be  abolished  is  as  clear  us  that  God 
is  to  be  worshipped ;  and  with  my  voice  and  my  pen 
I  would  strenuously  maintain  that  they  are  a  most 
horrid  abomination.  Yet  I  would  not  pull  away  by 
force  any  one  person  from  the  mass.  Let  us  preach 
tne  Gospel ;  and  commit  the  event  to  the  Divine 
will.  Let  us  say,  *  Beloved  countrymen,  abstain,  I 
beseech  you,  in  future,  from  the  mass.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  blasphemous  practice,  and  most  highly  offensive 
to  Almighty  God.'  But  by  no  means  would  I  con-^ 
pel  them,  especially  by  the  hasty  and  intemperate 
decision  of  a  mob,  to  comply  with  our  forms  of 
sacramental  communion.   ,No^;  I  would  instruct,  I 
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^iroQld  admonish  them  from  the  sacred  pages,  and 
if  they  took  my  advice  I  should  have  happily  gained 
them  over  to  die  truth ;  but  if  not,  it  does  not  be* 
come  me  to  drag  them  away  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
or  to  use  violence  of  any  other  kind  ;  but  rather  to 
leave  the  virord  of  God  to  its  own  operation,  and  to 
pray  for  them.  By  acting  in  this  tnanner,  the  force 
of  Scripture  will  penetrate  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
produce  an  effectual  and  a  durable  change  of  senti- 
ment. Proselytes  will  be  made  gradually ;  and  when 
men  are  become,  in  general,  of  the  same  mind,  then 
they  will  agree  in  laying  aside  their  erroneous  forms 
and  ceremonies.  In  all  this  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  restore  the  use  of  the  mass.  If  it  be  abrogated, 
let  it  remain  so.  All  I  affirm  is,  what  you  must  be 
convinced  of,  namely,  that  faith,  in  its  very  nature, 
is  incapable  of  restraint  or  coercion. 

As  an  example,  reflect  on  my  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  the  Indulgences.  I  had  the  whole  body 
of  the  papists  to  oppose.  I  preached,  I  wrote,  I 
pressed  on  men's  consciences  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness the  positive  declarations  of  the  Word  of 
God,  but  I  used  not  a  particle  of  force  or  constraint 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  This  same  Word 
of  God  has,  while  I  was  asleep  in  my  bed,  given 
such  a  blow  to  papal  despotism,  as  not  one  of  the 
German  princes,  not  even  the  emperor  himself  could 
have  done.  It  is  not  I,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  the  Divine 
Word  which  has  done  every  thing.  Had  it  been 
right  to  have  aimed  at  a  reform  by  violence  and 
tomults,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have 
deluged  Germany  with  blood  ;  nay,  had  I  been  in 
the  least  inclined  to  promote  sedition,  it  was  in  my 
power,  when  I  was  at  Worms,  to  have  endangered 
the  safety  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  devil 
smiles  in  secret  when  men  pretend  to  support  reli- 
gion by  seditious  tumults ;  but  he  is  cut  to  the  heart, 
when  he  sees  them,  in  faith  and  patience,  rely  on 
the  written  word." 
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These  extracts  from  Luther's  sermons  may  suffice 
as  specimens  of  the  wisdom  and  discretion  with 
which  that  Reformer  addressed  and  directed  bis 
congregation  in  a  critical  extremity,  when  the  best 
friends  of  the  protestant  cause  were  almost  in  de- 
spair. They  may  also  have  other  important  uses, 
especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other 
parts  of  this  circumstantial  account  of  Luther's 
motives  for  leaving  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  For 
example ;  they  demonstrate,  in  general,  the  en- 
lightened state  of  the  mind  of  the  great  German 
Reformer  at  this  very  early  period  of  the  reforma- 
tion ;  and  they  furnish  the  completest  answer  to 
the  invidious  conjecture  of  those,  who  have  imagined 
that  the  "  true  reason  of  his  displeasure  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Carolstadt  was,  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  another  crowned  with  the  glory  of  executing 
a  PLAN  which  he  had  laid  *." 

*  The  facts  prove  that  Luther  laid  down  no  plan  at  all.  His 
eyes  opened  by  degrees,  and  he  was  faithful  to  the  light  afforded 
fiim.  He  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  always  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  committed  his  cause  to  God,  completely  ignorant 
f)f  what  he  might  be  called  to  do  or  to  suffer;  but  as  com- 
pletely disposed  to  obey  what  should  appear  to  him  to  be  the 
Divine  will.  The  learned  translator  ot  Mosheim,  in  his  note, 
quoted  above  in  the  text,  supposes  that  Luther  was  ambitious 
of  appearing  as  the  principal  Reformer.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
he  was  in  fact  the  principal.  Neither  the  caution  of  Fre- 
deric, nor  the  erudition  of  Melancthon,  could  have  done  much 
without  the  judgment,  the  vigour,  and  the  activity  of  Luther. 
Be  it  granted  then,  that  this  Reformer  was  ambitious  of  appear- 
ing WHAT  HE  REALLY  WAS;  what  is  this  but  saying  that  he 
was  but  a  man  ?  St.  Paul  himself  did  not  like  to  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation.  As  to  the  glory  of  executing  a  plan 
by  riot  and  tumult,  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  Luther's 
principles  than  the  use  of  force  and  violence,  or  than  the  breach 
of  peace  and  decorum.  See  his  Life  by  Melancthon,  page  55. 
Append,  to  Vol.  iv.  See  also  Luther's  Warning  against  Sedition 
and  Tumult.  In  this  last  tract  he  exhorts  all  men,  not  so 
much  as  to  mention  his  name  in  a  sectarian  view ;  not  to 
call  themselves  Lutherans,  but  Christians.  *'  The  doctrine," 
says  he,  "  is  not  mine,  nor  was  I  crucified  for  any  one. 
Paul  and  Peter  forbad  the  people  to  call  themselves  after  their 
names ;   why  should  I,  who  am  soon   to  be  food  for  worms, 
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The  people  of  Wittemberg  heard  their  beloved 
pastor  with  the  greatest  satisfaction:  and  again  tran- 
quillity and  concord  began  to  flourish  in  the  chnrch. 
The  importance  of  Carolstadt  vanished  before  the 
influence  of  Luther ;  and,  after  various  travels  and 
schemes,  he  became  fixed  at  Basil,  where  he  exer-  Death  c 
cised  the  pastoral  office  for  ten  years,  and  died  in 

Luther,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prior  of  Eisleben,  gives 
the  following  concise  account  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing between  Carolstadt  and  himself  : 

"  I  offended  Carolstadt,"  says  he,  "  because  I 
annulled  his  institutions ;  though  I  by  no  means 
condemned  his  doctrine.  In  one  point,  however, 
he  grieved  me  much.  I  found  him  taking  prodi- 
gious pains  about  ceremonies  and  things  external, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  very  negligent  in  inculcating 
the  essential  principles  of  Christianity  ;  namely, 
faith  and  charity.  By  his  injudicious  method  of 
teaching,  he  had  induced  many  of  the  people  to 
think  themselves  Christians,  however  deficient  in 
these  graces,  provided  they  did  but  communicate  in 
both  kinds,  take  the  consecrated  elements  mto  their 
own  hands,  refuse  private  confession,  and  break 
images.  Observe  how  the  malice  of  Satan  attempts 
to  ruin  the  Gospel  in  a  new  way.  All  along,  my 
object  has  been,  by  instruction,  to  emancipate  the 
consciences  of  men  from  the  bondage  of  human 

desire  the  children  of  Christ  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  so 
poor  a  creature  f  By  no  means !  No !  No !  Let  us  have  done 
with  factious  appellations  ;  and  be  called  Christians,  because 
we  possess  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  Papists  have 
▼ery  properly  another  name,  because  they  are  not  content  with 
Christ's  name,  and  Christ's  doctrine ;  they  choose  to  be  called 
Papists.  Be  it  so ;  because  they  have  a  master.  I  desire  to  be 
no  man's  master.  I  hold,  with  the  Church,  the  doctrine  which 
belongs  to'  us  all  in  common,  and  of  which  Christ  alone  is  the 
author."    Seek.  Ind.  III.  Suppl. 

^  As  Carolstadt  at  length  joined  the  Zuinglian  communion, 
any  further  account  of  him  will  more  properly  foil  in  with  the 
history  of  that  church,  than  with  the  history  of  Lutherani&m. 
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(!H  AP.     inventions  of  every  kind ;  and  then  the  papal  fooleries 
^^J^'  .  would  soon  fall  of  themselves  by  common  consent. 
But  Carolstadt  suddenly  set  himself  up  as  a  new 
teacher,  and  by  his  own  arbitrary  institutions  en- 
deavoured to  ruin  my  credit  with  the  people." 

There  now  only  remained,  as  an  object  of  conten- 
tion, the  turbulence  and  fanaticism  of  the  prophets, 
Veatiufut    mentioned   some  pages  before*.     The  associates 
w»et*.     ^^  Stubner  pressed  him  to  defend  his  pretensions 
openly,  and  to  confront   the  Reformer,  who,   by 
bis  sermons  and  his  authority,  had  nearly  restored 
peace  and  unanimity  among  the  people.     With 
much  reluctance,  Luther  consented  to  hold  a  con- 
ference, in  the  presence  of  Melancthon,  with  this 
,  enthusiast  and  Cellary,  and  another  of  the  same 

fanatical  sect.  Our  sagacious  Reformer  patiently 
heard  the  prophet  relate  his  visions ;  and  when  the 
harangue  was  finished,  recollecting  that  nonsense 
was  incapable  ofconfutation,  he  briefly  admonished 
kim  to  take  care  what  he  did.  You  have  men- 
tioned, said  he,  nothing  that  has  the  least  support 
in  Scripture ;  the  whole  seems  rather  an  ebullition 
of  imagination,  or,  perhaps  the  fraudulent  suggest 
lion  of  an  evil  spirit.  Cellary,  in  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation, stamped  on  the  ground,  struck  the  table 
with  his  hands,  and  expressed  the  most  lively  re- 
sentment that  Luther  should  dare  to  say  such  things 
of  so  divine  a  personage.  Stubner,  with  more  calm- 
ness, told  Luther  he  would  give  him  a  proof  that 
he  was  influenced  by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  for,  said  he, 
I  will  reveal  your  own  thoughts  at  this  moment 
You  are  inclined  to  believe  my  doctrine  true,  not- 
withstanding what  has  passed.  The  man,  however, 
was  totally  mistaken  in  his  conjecture ; — for  Luther 
afterwards  declared  that  he  was  then  meditating  on 
the  divine  sentence,  "  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan.'* 
The  prophets  now  boasted  and  threatened,  in  the 
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most  pompous,  and  extravagant  terms,  what  sur- 
prising things  they  would  do  to  establish  their  com-  ^ 
mission ;  but  Luther  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation  by  dismissing  them  with  these 
words,  "  The  God  whom  I  serve  and  adore  will 
confound  yoiir  vanities."  That  very  day  they  left 
the  town,  and  sent  letters  to  Luther  full  of  execra- 
tions and  abuse.  The  leaders,  however,  being  gone, 
their  disciples  dwindled  in  number ;  and  for  the 
present  the  delusion  was  quashed  *. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  power  of  Luther,  to 
infuse  into  all  his  followers  the  moderate  and  cau- 
tious spirit  with  which  he  himself,  notwithstanding 
the  warmth  of  his  temper,  was  constantly  possessed. 
He  expresses  his  grief  that  many  monlfsrdeserting 
their  monasteries,  flocked  to  Wittemberg,  and  mar- 
ried immediately,  actuated  by  no  better  motives 
than  those  of  mere  seilsuality ;  from  which  he  fore- 
saw the  scatidal  which  would  arise  against  the  Gos- 
peL  He  complains,  that  wickedness  still  abounded 
among  those  who  professed  to  abhor  the  papacy, 
and  that  they  had  the  kingdom  of  G  od  among  them 
too  much  in  word,  instead  of  power  f.  There  were, 
however,  some  of  those  that  deserted  the  monaste- 
ries, who  gave  the  most  shining  proofs  of  genuine 
godliness,  aftd  who  were  the  most  active  instruments  - 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  were  their 
labours,  or  those  of  Luther,  in  vain :  many  souls 
were  turned  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  It 
required  only  the  exercise  of  common  candour  and 
equity  to  acknowledge  the  utility  of  the  Reformation 
in  these  and  other  important  instances,  and  not  to 
expect  from  the  labours  of  a  few  upright  pastors  the 

*  These  fanatical  prophets  opposed  the  haptisni  of  infants ;  and 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  very  first  of  the  turbulent  GermaQ 
anabaptists ; — a  sect,  which  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with 
the  baptists  of  our  times.     Melch.  Adam. 

t  Comment,  de  Luth.  cxxiii. 
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entire  renovation  of  the  human  species.  Luther^ 
zeal  was  no  less  vehement  against  the  abuse  of 
Christian  liberty,  than  it  was  against  papal  bondage ; 
he  was  cautious  and  slow  in  the  promotion  of  ex- 
ternal changes  in  the  church,  ardent  and  intent  on 
the  advancement  of  internal  religion  y  he  lamented 
the  perverseness  of  hypocritical  professors ;  he 
checked  the  ferocious  spirits  of  the  forward  and  the 
turbulent ;  and  demonstrated  his  own  sincerity  by 
a  perfect  contempt  of  all  secular  arts  to  obtain  ap- 
plause and  popularity.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed^ 
that  all  men  who  had  been  habituated  to  follv  and 
wickedness  under  the  popedom,  should  immediately, 
on  hearing  his  sermons,  commence  real  saints  ;  it  is 
rather  to  be  admired  as  a  great  effect  of  divine 
grace,  that  so  many  gave  substantial  proofs  of 
genuine  conversion. 

His  personal  circumstances  were  all  this  time 
truly  distressing.  He  thus  describes  them  in  a  letter 
to  Gerbehus  of  Strasburg*.  **  I  am  now  encom- 
passed with  no  guards,  but  those  of  heaven ;  I  Jive 
in  the  midst  of  enemies,  who  have  a  legal  power  of 
killing  me  every  hour.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I 
comfort  myself;  I  know  that  Christ  is  Lord  of  all, 
that  the  Father  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet» 
among  the  rest  the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  and  all 
evil  spirits.  If  it  please  Christ  that  I  should  be 
slain,  let  me  die  in  his  name ;  if  it  do  not  please 
him,  who  shall  slay  me  ?  Do  you  only,  with  your 
friends,  take  care  to  assist  the  cause  of  the  Gospel 
by  your  prayers. — For,  through  our  grievous  in- 
gratitude, we  hold  the  Gospel  in  word  only,  and 
not  in  power,  and  are  more  elated  in  knowledge 
than  edified  in  charity,  I  fear  our  Germany  will  be 
drenched  in  blood."  To  Langus  the  pastor  of  Er- 
furt he  wrote  thus :  "  I  must  not  come  to  you  ;  it 
behoveth  me  not  to  tempt  God,  by  seeking  dangers 

*  Epist  Lib.  3. 
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elsewhere,  when  I  am  full  of  them  here  already,     cent. 
excluded  as  I  am  by  the  papal  and  imperial  ana-      ^^'' 
themas,  exposed  to  be  murdered  by  any  one,  abso- 
lutely with  no  protection  except  that  which  is  from 
above/' 

Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  however,  he  remitted  ^^^^l 
not  his  usual  vigour  and  activity.     During  his  con-^  fhl  New 
finement  he  had  studied  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  j^*qJJJ||J"* 
persevering  industry,  and  had  translated  the  whole     a.d.  ' 
New  Testament  into  the  German  language.     And    1522. 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  1522,  he  published  the 
version.     He  then  proceeded  to  apply  his  Hebrew  auo  the 
studies  to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  JeJia^^n^ 
which  he  also  published  gradually,  and  finished  the     a.  d.  ' 
whole  in  the  year  1 530.     In  this  work  he  was  much     j  r  o^^ 
assisted  by  the  labour  and  advice  of  several  of  his 
friends,  particularly  Justus  Jonas  and  Philip  Me- 
lancthon.     The  whole  performance  itself  was  a  mo- 
nument of  that  astonishing  industry  which  marked 
the  character  of  this  Reformer.     The  eflfects  of  this 
labour  were  soon  felt  in  Germany  ;  immense  num- 
bers now  read  in  their  own  langniage  the  precious 
word  of  God,  and  saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  just 
foundations  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine.     To  decide 
on  the  merits  of  Luther's  translation,  would  require 
not  only  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  but  also  of  the  German  language ;  certainly 
it  was  elegant  and  perspicuous,  and,  beyond  com- 
parison, preferable  to  any   scriptural  publication 
which  had  before  been  known  to  the  populace.     It 
is  probable  that  this  work  had  many  defects  ;  but, 
that  it  was  in  the  main  faithful  and  sound,  may  be 
fairly  presumed  from  the  solid  understanding,  bibli- 
cal learning,  and  multifarious  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor and  his  coadjutors.   A  more  acceptable  present 
could  scarcely  have  been  conferred  on  men,  who 
were  emerging  out  of  darkness ;  and  the  example 
beings  followed  soon  after  by  reformers  in  other 
nationSy  the  real  knowledge  of  Scripture,  if  we  take 
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CHAP,     into  the  account  the  effects  of  the  art  of  printingi 
.   ^^^'  J  was  facUitated  to  a  surprising  degree. 

The  papacy  saw  all  this,  and  sighed  indignant. 
Emser,  a  doctor  of  Leipsic,  endeavoured  to  de- 
preciate the  credit  of  Luther's  version ;  and  the 
popish  princes,  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective 
dominions,  ordered  the  work  to   be  burnt     Noif 
was  their  resentment  appeased  by  the  advices  which 
Luther  openly  gave  to  their  subjects,  which  was 
this, — patiently  to  bear  their  sufferings  without  re- 
sisting their  governors,  but  not  to  come  forward 
voluntarily  and  deliver  up  their  German  bibles,  nor 
to  do  any  act,  whidi  might  testify  an  approbation 
of  the  requisitions  of  their  superiors  on  the  occa- 
sion. 
The  dnke         In  the  mean  time,  George  of  Saxony,  incensed 
^ra'cVat    **  *^^  growth  of  Luthcranism,  and  expostulating 
ihe  growih    repeatedly  with  his  nephew  the  elector,  on  account 
of  his   conduct,   began   to  encourage  the   papal 
bishops  to  exert  themselves  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses.    Among  these,  John  k  Schleinig,  bishop  of 
Misnia,  commenced  an  episcopal  visitation  in  this 
year.     The  elector  refused  not  his  consent ;   too 
timid  to  withstand  openly  the  power  of  the  pope- 
dom, and  too  conscientious  to  midertake  the  deci- 
sion of  theological  cases,  to  which  he  confessed  bis 
knowledge  to  be  inadequate.     A  long  course  of 
superstitious  servility  from  his  early  years  had  en- 
feebled, in  religious  matters,  the  intellectual  powers 
of  this  prince,  which,  in  secular  affairs,  were  jusfly 
looked  on  as  exceedingly  eminent.     His  labours 
and  expense  in  the  collection  of  relics  had  been 
astonishing ;  yet,  amidst  all  his  superstitions,  doubts, 
and  embarrassments,  he   had  constantiy  preserved 
a  secret  predilection  for  something  of  evangelical 
truth ;  and,  on  no  occasion  would  permit  it  to  be 
oppressed  by  violence,  though  through  life  he  never 
openly  supported  it  *.   Thus,  in  the  course  of  divine 

*  There  is  on  record  a  notable  instance  of  the  resolute  deier« 
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I'royidence,  the  foundations  of  the  Reformation  were     csnt. 
aid  in  Germany  by  the  preaching  and  exposition 
^f  the  word  of  God,  with  no  more  aid  from  the 
:^ivil  po^ver  than  that  of  a  conniyance,  firm  indeed 
and  unalterable,  but  ever  bearing  the  marks  of  hesi- 
tation and  indecision.   That  Frederic  should  permit 
the  bishop  of  Misnia,  an  avowed  and  professional 
^versary  of  Luther,  to  visit  the  churches,  might 
alarm  the  minds  of  many  ;  but  it  produced  no  mis- 
chievous effects.     He  preached,  he  warned,  he  ex- 
postulated, through  the  diocese ;  but  the  papal  argu- 
ments were  now  stale,  insipid,  and  ineffective.     So 
much  light  had  been  diffused  through  Saxony,  that 
this  prdate's  defence  of  masses,  of  communion  in 
one  kind,  of  the  pope's  authority  and  infallibility, 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  Romish  tenets,  appeared  ridi- 
culous to  the  laity.    Other  bishops,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Elector,  made  the  same  peregrinations  with  the 
same  effect ;  and  it  required  all  the  power  and  rigour 
of  the  duke  George  to  keep  his  own  subjects  within 
the  bounds  of  papal  obedience.  So  much  more  happy 

mination  of  this  good  prince  to  protect  his  subjects  from  papal 
cruelty.  A  clergyman  of  Schmeiedberg,  in  the  electorate  of 
Frederic,  complained  to  the  elector,  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  carry  him  away  by  force  to  Stolpen,  the  place  of  the 
residence  of  the  bishop  of  Misnia.  This  bishop  also,  about  the 
same  time,  having  before  accused  the  said  clergyman  of  not  ap- 
pearing to  a  citation  which  he  had  sent  to  him,  had  entreated 
the  prince  to  compel  his  subject  to  obedience.  Frederic  replied, 
that  the  grounds  of  the  citation  ought  to  have  been  stated ;  and 
that  he  would  not  permit  his  clergy  to  be  taken  by  force,  and 
carried  out  of  his  dominions,  without  his  knowledge  and  appro 
botioo.  The  fault  of  this  clergyman  9q>pears  to  have  been,  that 
be  laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  being  married.  Some  other 
cases  of  a  like  sort  happened  during  this  year.  The  bishop 
remonstrated ;  but  Frederic  continued  steady ;  and  would  allow 
no  force  to  be  employed  against  his  clergy.  Further,  he  desired 
the  bishop  to  appeal  to  him  no  more  against  them  on  the  ac- 
count of  their  being  married.  He  might  use,  he  said,  his  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  against  them,  if  he  pleased.  The  elector 
bad  learnt,  that  this  tyrannical  bishop  had  shut  up  in  a  noisome 
prison,  three  clergymen  belonging  to  the  district  tff  duke 
George ;  and  had  actually  put  another  lo  death.    Seek. 
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CHAI^.     did  the  subjects  of  Frederic,  who  enjoyed  liberty  of 
^^jh^  conscience,  seem  to  be  than  themselves,  who  re- 
mained papists  by  constraint ;  and  so  much  light, 
from  the  proximity  of  their  situation,  had  they  re- 
ceived concerning  the  nature  of  true  religion  *. 

But  the  difficulties  of  providing  for  the  instructioii 
and  edification  of  the  Lutheran  cnurches  began  now 
to  be  more  and  more  apparent.  It  was  not  possible, 
that  public  worship  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  could  be  conducted  decently  and  in  order 
without  some  plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
court  would  do  no  more  than  grant  a  tacit  protection 
to  the  pastors  ;  and  the  great  personal  authority  of 
Luther  seemed  to  be  the  only  cement  of  union  among 
those  who  loved  the  Gospel.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
what  feuds  and  divisions  might  arise  from  so  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  a  state  of  the  church ;  and  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  general  synod  of 
pastors  and  elders,  who  might  regulate  the  external 
state  of  religion.  On  the  one  hand,  the  bishops,  and 
many  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  who  still  adhered  to 
the  old  system,  laboured  to  harass  and  perplex  the 
minds  of  all  serious  inquirers  after  Divine  truth ; 
and  on  the  other,  many  of  the  people  panted  for  the 
benefit  of  a  church  order,  more  emancipated  from 
superstitions,  and  better  adapted  to  the  evangelical 
ideas  which  they  were  continually  receiving,  either 
from  reading  the  books  or  hearing  the  sermons  of 
Luther  and  his  associates.  In  this  crisis  the  Refor- 
mer was  consulted  by  the  parochial  clergy  of  some 
of  the  principal  towns  in  Saxony,  who  approved  of 
the  alterations  which  he  had  introduced  into  Wit- 
temberg  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
connivance  of  the  elector,  and  who,  therefore,  were 
anxious  to  inquire  and  try  whether  improvements  of 
a  similar  kind  might  not  be  made  in  other  places. 
This  application  gave  rise  to  a  little  treatise^  which 
Luther  in  the  year  1523,  published  and  dedicated  to 
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Nicolas  Hausmaii,  the  pastor  of  Zwickau,  whom 
the  author  revered  very  highly,  as  has  been  ah'cady 
observed.  The  exordium  of  this  tract  may  deserve 
to  be  quoted)  as  it  will  sufficiently  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  external  Reformation  which  was  gradu- 
ally introduced  into  various  parts  of  Germany,  where 
Lutheranism  prevailed,  and  illustrate  the  customs 
of  the  churches  while  they  were  yet  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  discipline.  *'  Hitherto,"  said  he,  *'  by  books, 
and  by  preaching  I  have  laboured  among  the  people, 
to  inform  their  minds,  and  to  draw  their  hearts  from 
false  dependencies  ;  thinking  it  a  Christian  employ- 
ment, if  possible,  to  BREAK  WITHOUT  HANDS*  the 

abomination  which  Satan,  by  the  man  of  sin,  had 
set  up  in  the  holy  place.  I  have  attempted  nothing 
forcibly,  nothing  imperiously ;  nor  have  I  changed 
old  customs ;  being  always  afraid  of  doing  mischief, 
partly  on  account  of  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith, 
and  cannot  suddenly  be  divested  of  old  prejudices 
or  induced  to  acquiesce  in  new  modes  of  worship, 
but  principally  because  of  those  light  and  fastidious 
spirits,  who  rush  on  without  faith  and  without  un- 
derstanding, and  delight  in  novelty  only,  and  are 
presently  disgusted,  when  the  charms  of  novelty  have 
ceased.  In  other  subjects,  persons  of  this  turn  of 
mind  are  sufficiently  troublesome ;  in  religion,  how- 
ever, they  are  peculiarly  so :  still  it  is  my  duty  to  bear 
them,  though  my  temper  must  thereby  be  tried  to 
the  utmost ; — unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  cease  all  my 
attempts  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  the  public. 
But,  as  I  now  flatter  myself  that  the  hearts  of  many 
are  both  enlightened  and  strengthened  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  as  the  circumstances  require  that  scandals 
should  at  length  be  removed  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  we  ought  to  attempt  something  in  his  name. 
For  it  is  highly  proper,  that  we  should  consult  for  the 

i^ood  of  the  few,  lest  while  we  perpetually  dread  the 
evity  and  abuses  of  the  many,  we  should  do  good 
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CHAP,  to  none  ;  and  lest,  while  we  dread  future  scandals, 
we  should  confirm  the  general  abominations.  We 
will  therefore  endeavour  in  the  sacramental  forms, 
so  to  regulate  the  use  of  them,  that  we  may  not  only 
instruct  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  also  recommend 
a  public  administration  of  them,  without  pretending 
to  impose  our  own  ideas  upon  others.  And  we  en- 
treat the  brethren  heartily,  through  Jesus  Christ,  that 
if  any  thing  better  be  revealed  to  them,  they  would 
exhibit  it,  that  the  public  benefit  may  be  conducted 
by  public  council." — The  whole  passage  seems  to  be 
a  memorable  evidence  of  that  thou^htfulness  and 
caution,  which  marked  the  conduct  oithis  early  Re- 
former in  all  his  public  proceedings.  On  this  plan 
he  undertook  to  remove  some  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  to  re- 
commend communion  in  both  kinds,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  still  tolerated,  till  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  occurred,  many  lesser  matters  not  di- 
rectly sinful,  though  inconvenient  and  useless  :  for 
the  zeal  of  Luther,  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  exerted  all  its 
vehemence  on  the  essentials  of  salvation, — real  Faith,  . 
and  real  Piety.  In  externals  and  ceremonious  sub- 
jects, he  would,  to  many  protestants,  appear  too 
remiss,  especially  to  those  who  have  not  considered  so 
much,  as  he  did,  the  danger  of  needless  divisions. 

He  complained,  however,  of  an  evil  in  the  great 
church  at  Wittemberg,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  rectify,  namely,  the  celebration  of  private  masses, 
in  which  the  very  essence  of  religious  merchandise 
and  religious  imposture  consisted*.  It  is  not  easy  to 
exculpate  the  elector  of  Saxony  on  this  article,  as  he 
must  have  well  known  the  danger  and  mischief  of 
the  traffic  ;  but  he  appears  either  not  to  have  had  the 
fortitude  to  oppose  the  abomination,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  to  have  had  some  method  of  pacifying  his 

*  By  means  of  these  masses,  those  who  had  money  supposed 
that  they  could  secure  to  themselves  the  favour  of  (>od,  in  their 
journeys,  voyages,  and  such  like,  and  even  after  death.  Luth. 
Op.  II.  348. 
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iranscience  in  tolerating  the  nuisance  *.     Not  long    cent. 
after,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  some  of  the  .  ^^ 
more  obstinate  canons  of  Wittemberg,  and  Luther 
found  an  opportunity  of  gradually  annihilating  this 
great  bulwark  of  popery.    Neither  did  it  escape  the 
sagacity  of  our  Reformer,  that  the  alterations  which 
were  daily  taking  place,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
testant  doctrines,  would  in  many  instances  be  at- 
tended with  a  dangerous  redundance  of  ecclesiastical 
revenue.    The  monasteries  and  colleges  would  soon 
be  deserted,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  new  in- 
habitants would   succeed  the   old  ones.     Luther 
foresaw,  that  much  scandal  and  great  abuses  might 
arise  from  this  circumstance,  unless  certain  effectual 
precautions  were  taken  in  due  time,  to  prevent  the 
superfluous  money  from  becoming  a  temptation  to  the 
rapacity  or  covetousness  of  worldly-minded  men. 
He  therefore  published  his  thoughts  freely  on  this 
delicate  subject  respecting  the  proper  application  of 
ecclesiastical  property ;  and  thereby,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, gave  prodigious  ofience  to  the  papal  party. 
The  litde  tract  is  in  the  German  language,  and  has 
been  called  the  common  TREAsuRY,because  he  pro- 
posed that  a  sortof  common  treasury  should  be  made 
of  the  above-mentioned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and 
be  applied  to  the  erection  of  schools  and  hospitals, 
the  maintenance  of  preachers,  and  other  pious  and 
laudable  objects.     Luther,  for  merely  giving  this 
advice,  was  accused  of  setting  up  himself,  by  his  own 
private  authority,  as  the  supreme  lawgiver,  and  also 
of  attempting  to  gratify  the  German  princes  with 
the  plunder  of  the  church  f.     But  there  is  not  the 
least  foundation  for  either  of  these  charges. 

During  these  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Reformer  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  recovery  and  esta- 
blishment of  Christian  liberty,  his  grand  adversary, 
George  duke  of  Saxony,  had  strained  every  nerve  in 

•  Sec.  217 — 223.  374—276.      t  Ou  Pin.  Maimbourg,  55. 
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opposition  to  the  good  cause,  and,  by  continual  exer- 
tions in  support  of  the  declining  credit  of  the  papal 
system,  manifested  his  bigoted  attachment  to  that 
corrupt  communion.  This  faithful  son  of  the  Romish 
church,  having  in  vain  endeavoured,  by  repeated 
remonstrances,  to  persr.ade  the  elector  to  use  his 
authority  in  repression  the  new  religion,  resolved  to 
try  whether  he  might  not  have  better  success  with 
John  duke  of  Saxony,  the  brother  of  Frederic.  In 
a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  he  complained 
heavily  to  this  prince  of  the  heretical  transactions  at 
Wittemberg  and  Zwickau,  and  of  the  remissness  of  his 
brother  the  elector.  The  faithful  clergy  were  insulted 
and  even  pelted  with  stones,  while  those  of  the  Lu- 
therian  sect  married  wives,and  wrote  books  in  defence 
of  the  marriages  of  the  monks.  There  were  even 
some  who  were  destitute  of  all  religion,  and  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  All  these  evils  he  said, 
proceeded  from  the  novel  doctrines  of  the  arch* 
heretic  ;  and  gave  him  the  more  pain,  since  he  had 
found  the  contagion  was  spreading  among  his  own 
subjects.  He  concluded  with  beseeching  his  nephew 
John  to  do  his  utmost  to  convince  the  elector  Fre- 
deric, how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  become  that  he 
should  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  either 
by  punishing  the  innovators,  or  at  least  openly  ex- 
pressing his  disapprobation  of  their  proceedings.  He 
would  gladly  concur,  he  said,  with  his  two  nephews 
in  suppressing  the  growing  mischief,  and  had  more 
to  say  on  this  subject.  To  this  exhortation,  John 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  will  shortly  appear  to  have 
been  a  staunch  protestant,  and  who  well  knew  how 
fruitless  would  be  any  attempt  to  argue  with  his 
prejudiced  uncle,  returned  no  more  than  a  concise 
and  civil  reply, — that  he  would  not  fail  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  brother  the  elector,  and  would  be 
ready  to  pay  due  attention  to  any  further  advice  the 
duke  George  might  think  proper  to  give. 

But  George,  the  most  determined  bigot  of  the  age, 
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^viis  not  satisfied  with  using  persuasions  only*     He    cEin*. 
liad  recourse  to  what  he  supposed  more  efficacious  v«f[^ 
methods  of  securing  the  unity  of  the  church.  Under 
'Che  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  in  concert  with 
Alexander  and  other  enemies  of  the  reformation,  he 
liad  procured  the  severe  edict  of  Nuremberg*,  and 
i^as  labouring  in  every  way  he  could  devise  to  render 
it  effective.    It  was  in  obedience  to  the  special  direc- 
tions of  this  edict  that  the  bishops  began  their  penal 
and  coercive  visitations ;  and  it  was  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  same  tyrannical  measure,  that  George, 
by  imprisonments  and  other  cruelties,  supported, 
through  every  part  of  his  own  territory,  the  eccle- 
siastical inquisitions.    Moreover,  this  active  zealot, 
to  render  his  plans  of  persecution  more  extensive, 
tried  once  more,  by  a  literary  correspondence,  to  ob- 
tain the  co-operation  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.    He 
said,  the  reputation  of  that  wise  prince  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  want  of  vigorous  animadversion  on  the 
apostate  clergy :  he  had  heard,  during  his  stay  at  Nu- 
remberg, many  reports  of  the  profane  doctrines  and 
irregularpracticesoftheschismaticsunder  Frederic's 
jurisdiction :  and  to  be  brief,  he  neither  understood 
Dor  wished  to  understand,  all  the  obscure  hints  which 
were  thrown  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  nephew. 

Upon  the  elector's  demanding  an  explanation  of 
this  inuendo,he  owned,  that  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
specific  charge  being  made  against  the  person  of 
Frederic,  but  that  nevertheless  numbers  of  people 
expressed  their  astonishment,  that  so  good  a  prince 
should  tolerate  the  heresy  and  disobedience  even  of 
his  own  professors  and  teachers.  A  doctor  and  ex- 
monk  at  Eislenberg,  named  Gabriel  f?  was  said  to  be 
a  principal  instigator  of  all  this  mischief.  Moreover, 
they  accused  Carolstadt  of  being  married,  and  Me- 
lancthon  of  doing  such  things  as  the  very  Hussites 
would  have  held  in  abhorrence.    The  duke  George 

*  Seek.  190.    See  also  the  note  in  p.  51.  of  this  Vol. 
"j^  See  Appendix,  Gabriel. 
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CHAP,  protested  that  the  hearing  of  these  things  gave  him 
the  greatest  concern ;  and  he  heartily  wished  that 
those,  who  boasted  of  having  caused  so  much  evan- 
gelical light  in  the  electorate  of  Frederic,  had  been 
preaching  their  Gospel  at  Constantinople ;  for  he 
was  sure  they  had  brought  upon  their  pritice,  now 
in  his  old  age,  abundance  of  ignominious  reflections. 
He  concluded  with  earnestly  exhorting  the  elector 
to  punish  most  severely  the  refractory  monks  and 
.priests,  and  thereby  give  proof  of  his  piety  and 
regard  to  duty. 

The  elector  replied  concisely,  but  with  great  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  He  had  hoped,  he  said, 
that  the  duke  his  uncle  on  such  an  occasion  would 
have  behaved  like  a  friend  and  a  Christian ;  that  he 
would  not  have  given  credit  to  slanderous  reports, 
but  have  defended  him  from  the  charge  of  counte- 
nancing irreligion  and  impiety.  Reports  of  that  sort 
were  to  be  despised,  and  their  punishment  left  to  the 
Almighty.  He  himself  should  never  approve  any 
thing  that  was  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind :  and  as  to  those  who  were  guilty  in 
these  respects,  it  was  at  their  own  peril,  they  must 
take  the  consequences ;  and  should  they  prove  to  be 
his  own  subjects,  he  would  assuredly  punish  them^ 
when  convicted  of  having  done  any  thing  illegal. 

He  confessed,  it  was  true  that  Luther  had  re- 
turned to  Wittemberg,  but  then  it  was  without  the 
prince's  leave ;  and  it  was  also  well  known  that  the 
prince  had  never  undertaken  to  defend  his  doctrine 
He  said,  he  had  many  other  observations  to  make  ii 
reply,  but  he  was  afraid  of  being  troublesome  tc 
the  duke ; — he  therefore  concluded  with  entreating 
him  never  to  suppose  it  possible  that  he  could  bi 
disinclined  to  give  the  utmost  attention  to  ever] 
proposal  which  tended  to  promote  the  glory  of  Goc 
and  Christian  charity. 

Thus  this  wise  prince,  by  avoiding  a  fruitless 
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contention  bn  the  points  in  dispute,  and  by  return- 
ing a  discreet  answer,  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
fieoeral  declarations,  adhered  with  consistency  and 
dignity  to  his  own  cautious  maxims,  and  effectually 
irustrated  the  inhuman  designs  of  a  sincere,  but 
Varbarous  persecutor. 

The  reader  will,  however,  understand,  that  it 
was  only  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony  extended  that  the  designs  of  George  were 
frustrated.  The  mild  and  decorous  language  of 
Frederic  seems  indeed  to  have  abated  somewhat  of 
the  fury  of  the  duke  in  the  course  of  their  epistolary 
conflict, but  to  have  produced  no  durable  orsubstan* 
tial  change  on  his  mind  in  favour  of  reason,  humanity, 
and  Christian  liberty*  He  continued  to  persecute 
with  unrelenting  cruelty  those  clei^  of  his  own  dis* 
trict  who  were  in  the  least  disposed  to  Lutheranism, 
and  likewise  all  persons  who  ventured  to  communi- 
cate at  the  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds :  he  recalled 
from  the  schools  and  universities,  wherever  he  sup- 
posed the  contagion  of  the  new  doctrines  prevailed, 
all  the  students  who  were  under  his  power  or  influ- 
ence ;  and  he  purchased,  with  a  view  to  destroy  Lu- 
ther s  version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  many  copies 
of  it  as  he  could  collect,  and  severely  punished  such 
of  his  subjects  as  refused  to  deliver  tnem  up.  Em- 
boldened by  these  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  duke, 
his  bigoted  ecclesiastics  n^d  against  the  Lutherans 
with  increased  violence  and  rancour.  The  pulpits 
in  Leipsic  resounded  with  vindictive  declamation ; 
and  the  bishops  in  their  visitations  denounced  the 
most  cruel  punishments  against  all  who  should  dare 
either  to  read  Luther's  translation,  or  to  go  into  the 
neighbouring  district  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  sermons  of  the  reformers. 
The  blind  persecutors  were  not  then  aware  how 
completely  they  were  defeating  their  own  designs 
by  these  cruelties.  The  seminaries  of  education  at 
Leipsic  were  more  and  more  deserted :  the  young 
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scholars,  impelled  by  curiosity,  a  thirst  of  know-* 
ledge,  or  a  hatred  of  compulsion,  fled  to  Wittem* 
berg,  now  became  famous  for  rational  inquiry  and 
Christian  liberty. 

.  The  papal  historian  Maimbourg  confesses,  that 
Luther's  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  remarkably  elegant,  and  in  general  so  much 
approved,  that  they  were  read  by  almost  every 
body  throughout  Germany.  Women  of  the  first 
distinction  studied  them  with  the  most  industrious 
and  persevering  attention,  and  obstinately  defended 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformer  against  bishops,  monks, 
and  catholic  doctors*. — Hence  the  necessity  of 
some  speedy  antidotes,  which  might  resist  the 
ravages  of  such  contagious  publications. 

Jerom  Emserf,  a  Leipsic  doctor,  and  a  coun- 
sellor of  thed  uke  George,  was  fixed  upon  as  best 
qualified  to  furnish  these.  This  champion  of  the 
papacy  first  published  his  puerile,  but  calumnious 
Notes  on  Luther  s  New  Testament ;  and  afterwards, 
through  the  encouragement  of  George  and  two 
bishops,  produced  what  was  called,  "  A  correct 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  German,"  but 
which,  in  fact,  was  little  more  than  a  transcript  of 
Luther's  labours,  some  alterations  in  favour  of  the 

Peculiar  tenets  of  the  Romish  church  excepted^ 
'he  performances  of  Emser,  as  far  as  they  were  his 
own,  were  deemed  contemptible  in  the  highest 
degree,  on  account  of  the  malignant  cavilling  dispo- 
sition of  their  author,  and  also  of  his  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  German  language.  It  would  be  lost 
time  to  detain  the  reader  with  instances  either  of  his 
wretched  verbal  criticisms,  or  of  his  hackneyed  un- 
warrantable objections  to  the  Reformer's  doctrine  of 
faith  and  works.  There  are,  however,  two  circum- 
stances relative  to  this  business,  which  may  deserve 
to  be  briefly  mentioned,  as  they  tend  to  characterize 
most  distinctly  the  spirit  of  these  adversaries  with 

*  Maimb.  Seet.51.  f  See  Appendix. — Emser. 
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whom  a  reformer  had  to  contend  in  the  time  of 
Luther. 

1 .  Such  were  the  prejudices  and  the  blindness  of 
George  of  Saxony,  that  as  soon  as  Eraser's  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  read^  for  publication, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  treated  Lu- 
ther and  his  disciples  with  the  most  virulent  and 
contumelious  language  :  he  not  only  reprobated  his 
opinions  in  general ,  but  also  reproached  him  for 
being  the  real  author  of  all  the  excesses,  seditions, 
and  mutinies,  which  had  lately  happened  among  the 
people ;  and  in  particular,  laid  great  stress  on  the 
mischief  which  he  had  done  to  Christianity  by  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament :  in  prohibiting  the 
use  of  which,  lie  said, ''  he  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
late  edict  of  Nuremberg,  agreeably  to  what  was  the 
acknowledged  duty  of  every  German  prince." 

2.  The  other  circumstance  respects  the  avowed 
declarations  of.  Emser, — ^'  That  he  had  confuted 
Luther's  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  op- 
posed to  them  his  own,  constantly  following  that 
sense  of  any  passage  which  the  church  approved. 
That,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  trusting  the  Scriptures  with  the 
ignorant  multitude :  The  sacred  writings  were  an 
abyss  in  whose  depths  even  the  most  learned  men 
had  often  been  lost"  **  If  the  laity,"  said  he, 
"  would  but  take  my  advice,  I  would  recommend 
it  to  them  rather  to  aim  at  a  holy  life,  than  to  study 
the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  are  committed  to  the 
learned,  and  to  them  only." 

This  needs  no  comment 

Amidst  the  rough  treatment  which  Luther  met 
with  from  Emser  and  his  patrons,  he  derived,  like 
St  Paul,  abundant  consolation  from  reflecting  how 
much  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  spreading 
among  the  people,  whatever  the  cause  might  be, 
and  even  though  a  spirit  of  envy  and  strife  and  oppo- 
sition was  the  undoubted  motive  of  his  enemies. — 
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CHAF.  ^^  I  would  have  been  glad/'  says  he,  ^^  to  have  seea 
3^^^  any  one  of  the  popish  adherents  dare  to  come  for- 
ward and  translate,  without  the  help  of  Luther's 
version,  a  single  epistle  of  St  Paul,  or  one  of  the 
prophets.  Thev  would  have  made  fine  work  of  it, 
as  may  be  seen  nrom  the  few  places  where  the  Dres- 
den impostor*  has  altered  my  Testament.  In  fact 
he  has  left  out  my  preface,  inserted  his  own,  and 
then  sold  my  translation  almost  word  for  word.  If 
any  person  suspect  my  veracity,  let  them  compare 
my  book  with  the  production  of  this  plagiary,  and 
they  will  soon  be  convinced  who  was  the  real  trans- 
lator. It  was  su£Bciently  vexatious  to  see  the  duke 
of  Saxony  proscribe  my  version,  and  direct  Emser's 
to  be  read,  when  they  are  really  one  and  the  same. 
The  above-mentioned  patchwork  of  this  writer, 
where  he  undertakes  to  mend  my  translation,  is  not 
worthy  of  notice,  and  therefore  I  have  determined 
not  to  produce  a  syllable  in  print-  against  what  he 
calls  his  version.  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  but 
look  with  a  smile  of  admiration  on  those  very  wise 
ONES,  who  calumniate  and  condemn  my  Testa- 
ment, merely  because  it  comes  before  the  public 
under  the  name  of  Luther ;  but  I  pretend  not  to 
estimate  the  merits  of  those  who  steal  the  writings 
of  others,  afiix  their  own  names  to  them,  and  in  this 
fraudulent  way  to  extend  their  reputation  among  the 
people.  There  is  a  just  Judge  who  will  see  to  this. 
The  best  revenge  which  I  can  wish  for  is,  that 
though  Luther's  name  is  suppressed,  and  that  of  his 
adversary  put  in  its  place,  yet  Luther's  book  is  read, 
and  thus  the  design  of  his  labours  is  promoted  by 
his  very  enemies  f. 

Though  the  bitterness,  activity,  and  perseverance 
of  George  of  Saxony,  has  secured  to  him  an  infa- 
mous precedence  among  the  persecutors  of  those 
times,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  the 

*  Emser.  t  AUcnb.v. 
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exercise  of  similar  zeal  and  barbarity  in  support  of 
die  popedom.  Henry  duke  of  Brunswic  is  num- 
bered among  the  princes  who  followed  his  example; 
and  also  the  emperor's  brother,  Ferdinand  archduke 
of  Austria.  This  latter  issued  a  severe  edict  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  had  soon  gone  through  several  editions; 
and  he  forbad  all  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  majesty 
to  have  any  copies  either  of  that  or  of  any  oi  Lu- 
ther's books.  In  Flanders  the  persecution  appears 
to  have  been  extreme.  Many,  on  account  of  their 
adherence  to  Lutheranism,  were  put  to  death,  or 
deprived  of  their  property,  by  the  most  summary 
and  tyrannical  proceedings.  At  Antwerp  the  monlut 
were  remarkably  favourable  to  the  reformation. 
Many  of  them  suffered  death  with  patience  and 
firmness ;  others  were  punished  in  various  ways,  after 
having,  through  long  imprisonment  and  the  dread 
of  losing  their  lives,  been  compelled  to  recant. 

In  nothing  but  their  zeal  did  Luther  imitate 
either  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  persecutors  of 
the  protestants.  He  was  now  at  open  war  with  the 
pope,  his  cardinals  and  his  bishops ;  but,  on  his 
part,  it  was  entirely  a  war  of  reason  and  ai^ument. 
From  all  his  numerous  and  most  acrimonious  publi- 
cations, not  a  single  line  has  been  produced  where 
he  wishes  or  recommends  force  and  violence,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  be  used  against  the  persons  of 
his  enemies.     However,  in  proportion  as  the  tem- 

Eist  thickened  and  grew  daily  more  dangerous,  our 
eformer  stood  in  need  of  fresh  supplies  of  courage 
and  activity.  His  opponents  were  powerful,  and 
meditated  die  extirpation  both  of  the  teacher  and 
his  disciples.  Their  ears  were  deaf  to  the  expos- 
tulations of  reason,  and  their  hearts  hardened 
against  the  cries  of  humanity.  Wherever  the  bar- 
barous inquisitors  had  the  civil  power  on  their  side, 
nothing  but  the  apprehension  of  being  condemned 
at  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  public  opinion  could 
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suspend  the  uplifted  hand  of  persecution.  On  this 
apprehension  was  grounded  the  invariable  maxim 
of  the  Romish  policy,  namely,  to  keep  the  Scrips 
tures  from  the  people,  to  darken  their  understand- 
ing,  and  to  implant  in  their  minds  an  implicit  con^ 
fidence  in  the  corrupt  dogmas  of  their  ecclesiastical 
constitution. 

It  was  therefore  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of 
Martin  Luther  to  adopt  a  directly  opposite  system 
of  conduct ;  and  few  men  have  been  more  admirably 
qualified  to  inculcate  important  truths  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Distinct  in  his  conceptions,  eloquent 
in  expressing  them,  and  fearless  of  danger,  he  con- 
founded his  adversaries,  instructed  the  ignorant,  and 
every  day  brought  proselytes  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel.  He  conversed,  he  preached,  he  wrote, 
with  almost  unexampled  industry.  He  placed  the 
controverted  points  in  various  lights,  and  often  over-^ 
whelmed  his  adversaries  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
productions. 

This  determined  opposition  to  the  hierarchy  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  the  papal  adherents,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  cause  of  many  cruel 
and  sanguinary  proceedings,  both  of  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  powers.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  Antichrist  should  become  more 
furious  and  unrelenting,  as  its  empire  diminished 
and  seemed  hastening  to  destruction.  The  consi- 
derations of  the  sufierings  of  the  godly  deeply  af- 
flicted the  mind  of  Luther ;  but  there  was  no  other 
vengeance  which  he  dared  to  inflict  beyond  that  of 
exposing  the  unreasonableness,  the  ignorance,  the 
absurdities,  and  the  blasphemies  of  his  enemies* 
He  might  easily  have  excited  the  leading  characters 
amongbis  countrymen  to  hostility  and  rebellion,  and 
still  more  easily  the  common  people  to  sedition  and 
mutiny  ;  but  such  conduct  would  have  been  directly 
inconsistent  with  every  part  of  his  practice,  as  well 
as  every  article  of  his  creed.     In  obedience  to  the . 
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red  injunctions,  he  preached  submission  to  au-    cent. 
rity,  and  himself  constantly  exemplied  his  doc-      *^^ 
e;  he  assailed  men's  understandings  only  ;  and 
le  the  infatuated  papists,  by  multiplied  and  aug- 
ited  severities,  endeavoured  to  check  the  opera- 
i  of  his  labours,  he  manfully  persevered  in  the 
le  course  of  legal  and  rational  opposition ;  and 
igh  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  thereby 
e  rendered  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  superstition 
more  malignant  and  outrageous,  it  was  never- 
iess  his  uninterrupted  consolation  to  reflect,  that 
cause  was  the  cause  of  God  and  his  Christ ;  that 
liad  wielded  no  weapon  in  the  conflict  but  that  of 
Divine  Word ;  and  that  while  his  own  life,  and 
lives  of  his  associates,  were  every  moment  in  the 
tt  imminent  peril  through  the  barbarous  zeal  of 
persecutors,  he  was  in  the  mean  time  under- 
ling the  very  principles  of  persecution  itself,  and 
ing  the  way  for  their  total  extinction, 
liis  bold  Reformer  was  never  content  to  remain 
dj  on  the  defensive.     Besides  his  numerous 
ortations  and  expositions  of  different  parts  of  the 
iptures,  we  find  him  constantly  making  attacks 
iie  essential  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Romish 
imunion.     In  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
des  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  published 
sral  tracts  in  the  German  language ;  the  most  SeTemi 
►orate    of  which    is   intitled,    Martin    Luther,  l^u^bt 
inst  the  order,  falsely  called,  the  ecclesiastical  Luther. 
er  of  pope  and  bishops. — In  this  work  he  styles     ^'  ^• 
tself  simply  the  preacher.     He  was  stripped,     ^S^^. 
mid,  by  the  pope's  bulls,  of  the  titles  of  priest 
.  doctor,  which,  however,  he  willingly  resigned, 
ing  no  desire  to  retain  any  mark  of  distinction 
t  was  conferred  by  papal  authority. 
•  Ye  bishops,"  said  he,  "  revile  me  as  a  heretic, 
I  regard  you  not     I  can  prove  that  I  have  a 
A.  greater  claim  to  the  title  of  Preacher,  than 
Dan,  that  ye  answer  the  scriptural  description  of 
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qHAP:  bishops.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt,  but  that  Christ, 
in  the  great  day  of  account,  will  testify  to  the  truth 
of  my  doctrine,  which  indeed  is  not  mine,  but  that 
of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Your  outrage- 
ous violence  can  profit  you  nothing :  the  more  ye 
give  way  to  this  insanity,  the  more  steady  and  de- 
termined, through  God's  help,  shall  be  my  oppo- 
sition. Nay,  though  ye  should  kill  me,  Ye  mea  of 
blood,  ye  will  not  destroy  this  doctrine  as  long  as 
Christ  lives.  Moreover,  I  foresee  there  will  be  an 
end  of  your  tyranny  and  your  murders." 

"  Further,  since  ye  are  open  enemies  of  the  truth, 
I  tell  you  plainly,  that  for  the  future  I  will  not 
deign  to  submit  my  doctrine  either  to  your  judo;^ 
ment  or  to  that  of  an  angel  from  heaven.  Surcdy 
I  have  already  shown  sufficient  humility  in  offering 
myself  three  times  for  examination  at  the  last  Diet 
of  Worms : — and  all  to  no  purpose.  I  shall  now 
go  on  and  discharge  my  duty  as  a  preacher.  It  ib 
at  men's  peril  if  they  reject  my  doctrine,  for  it  is  of 
God ;  I  repeat  it,  it  is  of  God." 

'^  In  one  word.  Sirs,  this  is  my  resolution.  As 
long  as  I  live,  my  attacks  on  your  abominations 
shall  grow  bolder  and  fiercer.  I  will  make  no  truce 
with  you.  And  if  ye  slay  me,  ye  shall  still  be  far- 
ther from  peace.  As  the  prophet  Hosea  says,  I 
will  be  unto  you,  ^  as  a  lion,  as  a  leopard  by  the 
way.'  My  most  earnest  wish  is,  that  ye  should 
repent ;  but  if  ye  will  not  repent,  there  must  be 
perpetual  war  between  us.  I  shall  put  my  trust  in 
God,  and  not  care  one  straw  for  your  hatred ;  and 
ye  will  be  in  danger  every  moment  of  falling  under 
the  heavy  judgment  of  the  Divine  displeasure." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  how  much 
those  were  to  be  valued  who  were  bishops  indeed, 
and  governed  their  flocks  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and 
how  exceedingly  opposite  to  the  apostolical  standard 
was  the  general  character  of  the  bishops  of  his  own 
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time.  They  were  ignorant,  debauched,  and  tyran-  cent. 
ttical ;  enemies  to  me  Gospel  and  the  truth ;  ido-  uj^ 
bters,  who  followed  the  traditions  of  men,  and 
worshipped  the  pope.  The  monasteries  and  col- 
legiate churches  were  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
dbeatres  of  useless  ceremonies.  ^^  I  wish,"  says  he, 
'^  that  where  there  are  now  a  hundred  monasteries, 
there  was  but  one  ;  and  that  of  a  hundred  collegiate 
churches,  there  were  left  but  one  or  two,  and  that 
these  were  used  as  seminaries  of  education  for 
Christian  youth.  For  however  holy  these  institu- 
ticms  may  seem  to  be  in  their  external  appearance, 
they  abound  with  hypocritical  and  Satanic  corrup- 
tions :  nor  is  it  possible  to  prevent  them  from  being 
the  road  to  Hell,  unless  the  pure  Gospel  should  be 
constantly  preached  and  taught  as  the  governing 
principle,  forming  and  establishing  the  Christian 
character,  through  the  exercises  of  temptation  and 
the  cross,  with  a  lively  faith  and  hope." 

The  author  likewise  reprobates,  in  the  most  glow- 
ing terms,  the  pride,  luxury,  avarice,  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics.  Their  boasted 
chastity  and  continence  was  all  pretence,  and  was 
the  source  of  infinite  mischief  to  young  persons. 
The  Bishops  would  not  marry,  but  were  allowed  to 
have  as  many  harlots  as  they  pleased.  They  went 
about  with  prodigious  pomp  and  a  numerous  reti- 
nue ;  and  ruined  the  souls  of  the  poor,  often  driven 
to  despair  by  their  tyrannical  excommunications, 
while  their  greedy  Officials,  like  Verres  of  old,  tor- 
tured their  bodies  after  they  had  plundered  them  of 
their  property. 

"  But,"  says  he,  "  the  most  atrocious  and  most 
mischievous  poison  of  all  the  papal  usages  is  that, 
where  the  pontiff,  in  his  bulls  of  indulgence,  grants 
a  full  remission  of  sins.  Christ,  in  the  9th  of  Mat- 
thew, did  not  say  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  '  Put 
money  into  this  box,'  but,  *  Son,  be  of  good  cheer, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'     No  words  nor  concep- 
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tions  can  reach  the  atrocity  and  abomination  of  this 
Satanic  invention :  for,  through  this  mean,  the  people 
are  seduced  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  that 
faith  which,  by  relying  on  the  gracious  promises  of 
God,  alone  justifies  and  obtains  remission  of  sins; 
and  they  are  led  to  put  their  trust  in  the  pope's  bulls^ 
or  in  paying  certain  prescribed  sums  of  money,  or 
in  their  own  works  and  satisfactions. 

^^  I  do  therefore  earnestly  entreat  the  Christian 
reader,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  expect 
moderation  in  me  while  I  speak  on  this  subject, 
roused  as  my  spirit  is  with  a  just  and  rational  re* 
sentment.  Surely  every  Christian  must  be  grieved 
to  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  when  he  is  daily 
compelled  to  see  and  put  up  with  such  impudent 
and  outrageous  blasphemy  against  God.  The 
bishops,  on  account  of  this  one  thing,  deserve  far 
greater  severity  than  I  have  ever  used  in  all  that  I 
have  said  of  them.  Nay,  the  strongest  language 
which  I  could  possibly  use,  when  my  feelings  are 
most  vehement  and  indignant  with  reflecting  on  the 
insanity  of  such  proceedings,  would  not  reach  the 
one  thousandth  part  of  their  aggravated  guilt.  How- 
ever, let  no  man  suppose  that  what  I  now  say 
against  these  ecclesiastical  tyrants  is  applicable  to  a 
sound  state  of  the  church,  or  to  true  bishops  or  good 
pastors.  Our  present  mlers  are  not  bishops ;  they 
know  nothing  of  the  duty  of  a  bishop ;  they  are 
wolves  and  murderers  ;  they  are  the  Antichrists  of 
the  apostle ;  they  would  ruin  mankind,  and  extin- 
guish the  Gospel.  I  wish  to  speak  plainly,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  public  herald ;  and 
to  make  it  manifest  every  where,  that  the  bishops, 
who  at  present  govern  the  greatest  part  of  the  world*, 
are  not  of  God*s  appointment,  but  have  the  founda- 
tion of  their  authority  in  the  traditions  of  men  and 
the  delusions  of  Satan." 

Further,  in  the  body  of  this  spirited  performance 
the  author  inserts  what  he  calls  The  bull  and 
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EEFOkMATiON  OF  LuTHER,  in  conteinptuous  imi-  cent. 
tation  and  defiance  of  the  papal  bulls.  It  is  to  this  ,  '^v^- 
effect : — "  All  persons  who  spend  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  and  every  faculty  they  possess,  in  endea- 
vouring to  overturn  and  extinguish  the  present  dia- 
bolical constitution  and  government  of  the  bishops, 
are  to  be  esteemed  as  true  Christians,  fighting  for 
the  Grospel  in  opposition  to  the  ministers  of  Satan. 
And  though  they  may  not  absolutely  succeed  in 
their  attempts,  yet  are  they  bound  openly  to  con- 
demn the  said  episcopal  constitution,  and  to  set 
their  faces  against  it,  as  an  abomination.  For  who- 
ever exhibits  a  voluntary  obedience  and  subjection 
to  that  impious  and  tyrannical  system,  is  so  far  a 
soldier  of  Satan,  and  at  open  war  with  the  holy  laws 
of  God." 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Luther,  which  has  given  great  offence  to  the  pa- 
pists ^,  and  has  been  produced  by  them  as  a  direct 
proof  of  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  Saxon  Reformer. 
The  reader  of  their  animadversions  would  have  been 
enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  truth  of 
their  charge,  and  also  of  the  candour  and  impartia- 
lity of  those  who  made  it,  had  they  faithfully  sub- 
joined, as  the  case  required,  Luther  s  own  distinct 
and  express  illustration  of  his  meaning.  Imme- 
diately after  the  declaration  contained  in  his  bull,  he 
proceeds  thus  : — **  These  propositions  I  undertake 
to  prove,  even  at  the  tribunal  of  Almighty  God,  by 
unanswerable  arguments.  The  apostle  Paul  directs 
Titus  to  ordain  bishops  in  every  city ;  men,  who 
should  each  of  them  be  blameless,  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  and  whose  character  should  agree  with  the 
rest  of  his  description  f-  Such  then  is  the  mind  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the 
clearest  terms.  I  call  then  on  the  bishops  to  defend 
themselves.  They  are  at  issue,  not  with  me,  but 
with  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 

*  CochbeuB.  t  Tit.  chap.  i.  and  ii. 
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CHAP,  as  Stephen  said,  they  always  resist.  Is  it  not  plaia 
that  these  are  they  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped, 
because  they  subvert  whole  houses,  and  teach  thmgt 
which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake? 
Remarkable  t^  Nevertheless,  it  should  always  be  carefully  ob- 
Luther  **^  scrvcd,  that  when  I  speak  of  overturning  or  extin- 
guishing the  reign  of  the  bishops,  I  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  as  though  this  resolution  should 
be  brought  about  by  the  sword,  or  by  force,  <Mr  by 
any  species  of  tumultuary  violence  and  compulsion ; 
such  destructive  methods  are  totally  inapplicable  to 
this  important  business,  which  is  indeed  the  cause  of 
God.  The  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  according  ta  the 
prophet  Daniel's  prediction,  must  be  broken  with- 
out HAND  *  ;  that  is,  the  Scriptures  will  be  under- 
stood by  and  by,  and  every  one  will  speak  and  preach 
against  the  papal  tyranny  from  the  Word  of  Grod; 
until  THIS  MAN  OF  SIN  is  dcscrtcd  by  all  his  ad- 
herents, and  dies  of  himself.  This  is  the  true  Chris- 
tian way  of  destroying  him ;  and  to  promote  this  end, 
we  ought  to  exert  our  utmost  power,  encounter  every 
danger,  and  undergo  every  loss  and  inconvenience/' 

During  this  vehement  exercise  of  the  voice  and 
pen  of  Luther  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sufierii^ 
of  the  protestants  from  the  sharp  sword  of  persecu- 
tion on  the  other,  the  Word  of  God  was  preachedi 
with  much  success,  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  par* 
ticularly  at  Nuremberg,  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine, 
at  Ulm^  and  at  Halle  in  Swabia.  At  Milberg  the 
Gospel  was  taught  by  the  learned  protestant  Reformer 
John  Draco ;  also  at  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  by  two 
fugitive  Augustine  Monks,  one  of  whom  had  stolen 
out  of  his  prison  at  Antwerp,  and  the  other  had  been 
forced  to  leave  Halberstadt  At  Zerbst,  the  finest 
city  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  Luther  himself 
preached  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Augustine 
monastery,  with  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple.  The  reformation  was  begun,  likewise,  at  Stettin 

•  Dan.  viii.  25. 
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■■da,  two  very  flourishing  nutrket-towna  in  the 
or  Pomerenia*.  The  inhabitants  of  the  for-  ,_ 
Moested  two  pastors  to  be  sent  to  them  from 
ifUMii^ :  at  the  latter,  unfortunately,  the  Gospel 
ilgiaced  by  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  tu- 
ipua  pf^ulace,  who  broke  to  pieces  the  images 
I  funts,  and  drove  the  monks  from  their  mooas- 
^  one  day.  A  Danish  domestic  of  Luther's 
i|i  to  have  sown  the  first  seeds  of  Evtingelical 
llt'Stolpen  in  the  hinder  Pomerania.  Cnophius 
liigenhaffins  were  schoolmasters  of  such  great 
Htion  at  Treptow,  that  numerous  pupils,  not 
^tm  die  neighbouring  towns,  but  even  from 
lift  and  Westphalia,  came  in  quest  of  their  in- 
lions.  Both  these  learned  men,  however,  were 
onecuted  on  account  of  their  Lu&eran  prin- 
I,  that  Bugenhagius  repaired  to  Wittemberg ; 
CJnopbius,  with  Us  Livonian  scholars  also,  left 
tow,  applied  himself  to  the  ministry,  travelled 
iga,  Revel,  and  Dolpat,  and  in  all  those  great 
I,  particularly  Riga,  inveighed  against  the 
ik  abuses,  and  preached  the  leading  doctrines 
hrifitianity  with  much  animation  and  fidelity. 
rbulent  colleague  of  Cnophias*s  instigated  the 
iiitants  of  Riga  to  commit  various  excesses,  si- 
c  to  those  which  had  taken  place  at  Wittemberg, 
^  the  indiscretion  and  violence  of  CarolstadL 
er  heard  of  the  ccmliision,  and  wrote  to  the 
uren  there  with  the  wisdom  and  afiection  of  an 
de.  "  The  leading  doctrine,"  said  he,  "  of  all 
■tians,  is  faith  in  Christ ;  and  the  second  is,  love 
r  neighbour.  But  as  to  the  selling  of  indulgences, 
hq>ping  of  saints,  and  every  outer  contrivance, 
■h  would  make  works  the  foundation  of  the  sal- 
m  oiaai  souls,  avoid  and  fly  from  all  such  things 
ram  the  most  immediate  and  deadly  poison, 
eover,  sound  Christians  manifest  their  piety,  by 
erving  their  faith  entire,  their  love  unfeigned, 
*  Coium.  de  Lutb.  cxxxix. 
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and  their  hope  of  salvation  sure,  whatever  afflictioiift 
J  may  attend  the  open  profession  of  religion ;  and  not 
by  abolishing  such  external  ceremonies  of  human  in- 
vention as  may  be  allowed  to  remain  without  scan- 
dal or  a  breach  of  the  divine  commandments  ^.^  la 
the  same  letter  he  pronounced  the  Livonians  truly 
happy,  in  having  embraced  the  salutary  doctrines 
of  Christianity  with  so  much  sincerity  and  delight. 
They  inhabited,  as  it  were,  the  extremities  of  the 
world,  and  had  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  Gros- 
pel  had  reached  them :  but  they  must  not,  he  told 
them,  expect  to  be  free  from  persecution.     He  fore- 
saw its  approach ;  he  exhorted  them  to  behave  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience  under  trials ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  suitable  advice  in  general,  to  pre- 
pare their  minds  for  the  afflictive  discipline  they 
might  have  to  undergo.     At  present  indeed  they 
might  congratulate  themselves   on  a  comparative 
view  of  their  situation  with  Germany,  where  the 
friends  of  evangelical  liberty  were  grievously  op- 
pressed with  the  blasphemies  of  the  popish  princes 
and  ecclesiastics,  with  sentences  of  pains  and  penaU 
ties,  and  even  with  fire  and  sword  and  bonds. 

It  appears  from  one  of  Luther's  letters  f,  that 
even  the  Friezelanders  had  desired  pastors  to  be 
sent  to  them  from  Wittemberg,  and  that  Hamburgh 
had  openly  renounced  the  papal  jurisdiction. 

Caspar  Hedio,  Martin  Bucer,  and  John  Oeco- 
lampadius,  are  names  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  these  servants  of  God  were  teach- 
ing the  reformed  religion  in  Alsace  and  Swisserland 
about  the  same  time  '\.. 

Who  can  doubt  but  there  might  be  made  a  most 
valuable  selection  of  instructive  facts  and  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  expulsion  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  the  first  appearances  of  evangelical 

*  Lib.  II.  Epist.  and  Melch.  Adam,  in  Caophio* 

t  Lib.  II. 

I  See  Appendix,  for  Sickingen ;  and  Croneberg. 


ulty  of  collecting-  them  increases  every  day. 
)  compare  with  any  deg-ree  of  accuracy  the  con- 
orary  advancement  of  the  dawnini;vs  of  reforma- 
in  different  places  is  no  easy  task ;  but  so  much, 
mistake  not,  is  pretty  manifest  from  this  brief 
ut,  as  may  satisfy  us,  that  the  spirit  of  religious 
iiy  was  greater,  and  the  external  progress  at 
of  sound  doctrine  more  rapid  in  many  towns 
listricts  than  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony  itself. 
lave  frequently  adverted  to  the  reason  of  this ; 
ly,  the  excessive  caution  of  the  elector  himself, 
he  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  this  pious 
e  was  placed  during  the  beginning  of  Luther's 
ct  with  the  Romish  hierarchy.     His  maxims  of 
connivance  were  found  insufficient  for  the  sup- 
nf  the  Reformers  and  their  disciples.    Many  of 
ibjects  were  advanced  in  scriptural  knowledge, 
Btened  to  evangelical  preaching  with  gladness ; 
ley  were  not  defended  by  the  civil  power  from 
ranny  of  the  ecclesiastics;  much  less  were  they 
iraged  in  their  religious  pursuits  by  avowed  de- 
ions  of  Frederic  and  his  court  in  favour  of  true 
tian  faith  and  Christian  conduct.     Hence  du- 
and  timid  minds  would  in  many  instances  stand 
or  perhaps  withdraw  themselves  from  danger 
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observations.  Neither  Frederic,  nor,  as  yet,  the  duke' 
John,  his  brother,  afforded  it  any  positive  assist- 
ance. On  all  sides  the  truth  resounded  in  the  ears 
of  the  people,  insomuch  that  earnest  seeking  souls 
could  scarcely  fail  of  meeting  with  the  instruction 
they  wanted ;  yet,  as  the  government  continued  to 
stand  almost  neutral,  it  was  frequently  in  the  power 
of  a  bigoted  magistrate  or  ecclesiastic  lamentably  to 
obstruct  the  free  course  of  Christian  doctrine.  But, 
wherever  the  eyes  of  an  able  and  industrious  pastor, 
or  even  of  a  lay  character  of  weight  and  distinction, 
were  happily  open  to  the  excellency  of  the  new 
system,  the  Gospel  triumphed  in  a  most  surprising 
manner.  Such,  at  that  season,  was  the  preparation 
of  men's  hearts  for  its  reception. 

The  following  little  incident  alone  throws  great 
light  on  the  maxims  of  the  elector.  Hausman,  the 
good  pastor  of  Zwickau,  had  consulted  Luther  re- 
specting some  ecclesiastical  concern,  and  had  also 
requested  him  to  interpose  with  the  elector  in  the 
business.  Luther's  answer  is  as  follows :  "  In  my 
judgment  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  say  one  word 
to  our  illustrious  prince  concerning  this  matter.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  he  would  say  nothing  decisive  6h 
the  point,  he  would  at  last  direct  you  to  conisider 
and  determine  for  yourselves.  I  know  the  temper  of 
the  man.  He  will  allow  many  things  to  be  done  by 
others  which  he  himself  would  not  take  upon  himself 
either  to  advise  or  order.  Do  you  therefore,  and  the 
senate  of  Zwickau,  determine  the  affair  to  the  b^st 
of  your  judgment." 

There  remain  two  striking  testimonies,  that  have 
not  yet  been  mentioned,  of  the  great  success  which 
had  attended  the  labours  of  Luther  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1522. 

1 .  Hartmuth  of  Croneberg  near  Francfort,  a  mili- 
tary knight,  and  a  bold  defender  of  the  reformation, 
who  himself  had  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  per- 
secutions of  the  times,  writes  to  Spalatinus  in  the 
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following  remarkable  strain.  He  acknowledges  that 
he  has  received  a  little  book  from  Luther,  ''that 
pious  man,  that  man  of  God^that  man  sent  by  God ;" 
and  then  adds,  ^  the  Divine  Word  had  taken 
sach  deep  root,  that  unless  it  should  please  God  to 
withdraw  his  grace,at  seemed  impossible  for  human, 
or  even  Satanic  means^  to  tear  it  from  men  s  hearts." 
All  Luther's  books  were  publicly  exposed  to  sale  in 
the  shops  at  Francibrtj  notwithstanding  the  ptrualties 
threatened-  by  the  Imperial  edict. 

2.  The  other  testimony  is  a  very  instructive  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Frederic  Canirmius,  rector  of 
an  academy  of  Delft  in  Batavia*;  the  substance  of 
which  may  he  translated  thus : 

^^  Our  adversaries,  by  mandates,  epistles,  and 
embassies,  are  daily  meditating  mischief  against  the 
Churrch;  but  the  Lord  infatuates  the  counsels  of 
Ahithophel ;  and  their  attempts  become  ridiculous, 
as  in  the  fable,  when  a  little  mouse  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  large  mountain  in  labour.  The  monks 
of  this  place  are  as  inimical  to  the  truth  as  it  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  this  I  say,  were  we  but  allowed  to  preach 
ONCE  in  public,  there  would  be  an  end  of  their  whole 
institution,  the  pillars  of  which  are  already  under- 
mined, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  few  little  discourses 
of  mine  in  my  own  academy.  But  we  must  wait 
with  patience  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who,  while 
he  sees  us  so  very  zealous,  thinks  proper  to  withhold 
his  help,  lest  we  should  arrogantly  ascribe  success  to 
our  own  endeavours.  We  should  also  remember, 
that  our  heavenly  Father  is  not  only  careful  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  grace  such  as  have  never  yet  been 
called,  but  also  to  build  up  and  establish  those  who 
are  called,  that  they  may  remain  stedfast  in  their 
vocation.  As  soon  as  he  shall  observe  us  no  longer 
to  depend  on  our  own  strivings,  when  Israel  shall 
absolutely  despair  of  deliverance,  and  shall  put  their 
WHOLE  TRUST  IN  HiM,  SO  that  it  shall  have  be- 

•  Scultet.  Hist. 
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HAP.  come  plain  that  he  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
^^y\  ^  undertakes  the  work ;  then  it  is  that  at  length  he  will 
suddenly  appear,  with  unexpected  help,  in  defence 
of  his  church, — that  all  the  praise  and  glory  may 
belong  to  God.  Amen.  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to 
see  Erasmus  grow  colder  every  day ;  and  even  dis- 
posed, as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  retract  things  which 
he  said  or  wrote  formerly  with  a  degree  of  n'eedoro. 
I  see  plainly  his  childish  fears,  which  lead  him  to 
stand  more  in  awe  of  losing  the  commendations  of 
men  than  of  God.  Nicodemuses  of  this  sort  abound 
among  us.  However  I  doubt  not  but  many  of  them 
would  stand  firmer,  if  we  were  allowed  to  publish 
openly  the  glorious  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  alone 
can  support  burdened  consciences." 

The  papal  historians  acknowledge  with  grief  that 
Lutheranism  had  sadly  increased  in  the  latter  part  of 
1 522,  and  the  beginning  of  1 523 ;  and  that  the  rapid 
ascendancy  which  it  had  gained  appeared  but  too 
manifest  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg.  But,  without 
warrant  from  facts,  they  invidiously  ascribe  this 
happy  revolution  of  sentiment  to  the  temptation, 
which  the  new  doctrines  held  out  to  the  German 
princes  and  magistrates,  of  enriching  themselves 
from  the  spoils  of  the  church*. — The  best  answer 
to  all  such  insinuations  is  the  preceding  very  cir- 
cumstantial narrative. 
IT  Fope  Adrian  VI.  who  had  formerly  been  preceptor  to 
Charles  V.  had  succeeded  Leo  X.  in  the  popedom. 
He  was  a  man  of  far  greater  sobriety  and  purity  of 
manners  than  had  been  known  for  a  long  time  among 
the  pontiflFs,  and  appears  to  have  been  unfeignedly  de- 
sirous of  reforming  Christendom  in  general,  and  the 
court  of  Rome  in  particular.  As  it  is  not  the  design 
of  this  history  to  detail  the  selfish  politics  of  intriguing 
cardinals  in  the  election  of  their  popes,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  sincerer  part  of  the 
"Roman-catholics  had  sufficient  reasons  to  approve  the 

*  Maimbourg,  55. 
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devation  of  Adrian  to  his  new  dignity.  They  looked  cent. 
on  him  as  one  of  their  best  theologians ;  and  boasted,  ^^ 
that  they  could  now  oppose  to  the  most  learned 
heretics  a  pontiff,  who  was  still  more  learned,  and 
who  had  already  shown  his  zeal  against  Luther, 
by  the  advice  which  he  had  given  to  the  divines  of 
Louvain  in  1519*. 


CHAP.   IX. 


From  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.  to  Luther's 

LETTER  TO  THE  DuKE  OF  SaVOY. 


Diet  OF  Nuremberg. 

Their  edict.  Luther's  address  to  the 
German  Princes. 

Death  of  Adrian  VL 

Dangerous  situation  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  embrace  protest- 
antism. 

Thurzo. J.  Hesse. 

Martyrdom  of  Voes  and  Escu. 

Luther's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 


One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  pontiff  was  Diet  of 
to  send  a  legate t  to  the  Imperial  diet  assembled  at  Naremberg. 
Nuremberg,  with  a  diploma  or  brieve,  as  it  is  called, 

*  See  ToL  iv.  The  Italian  ecclesiastics  did  not  much  relish 
the  election  of  Adrian  VI,  For,  1.  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
in  their  language,  a  barbarian.  3.  Though  a  bitter  anti- 
Lotheran,  he  certainly  wished  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  And,  3.  he  had  been  known  to  maintain  that 
*'  a  pope  might  err,  even  in  a  matter  of  faith."  L'Advocat. 
Diet. 

t  Francis  Cheregato. 
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addressed  to  the  German  princes.  The  brieve 
full  of  the  most  virulent  invectives  against  Luthei 
who,  the  pope  said,  ^^notwithstanding  the  sentence! 
Leo  X.  which  was  ordered  by  the  edict  of  Woni 
to  be  executed  without  delay,  continued  to  teach  H 
same  errors,  and  by  his  fresh  publications  daily 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  contagion 
his  poisoned  tongue,  like  a  pestilence,  pervaded  tl 
country  to  a  prodigious  extent ;  and,  what  was  tl 
worst  part  of  the  mischief,  he  was  supported  not  on 
by  the  vulgar,  but  by  several  persons  of  distinctio 
who  had  begun  to  shake  off  their  obedience  to  tl 
clergy,  plunder  them  of  their  property,  and  raise  cr 
commotions.  The  pope  had  hoped  that  a  venoi 
ous  plant  of  this  sort  could  not  have  grown  in  Gi 
many ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  had  taken  root,  and  sfa 
forth  large  boughs,  through  the  negligence  of  tho 
who  ought  to  have  prevented  the  evik  Surely  it  w 
a  most  unaccountable  thing,  that  so  large  and 
religious  a  nation  should  be  seduced  by  a  single  pitii 
friar,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  way  which  o 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  the  martyrs,  and  so  mai 
illustrious  persons,  and  among  the  rest,  the  anc( 
tors  of  the  German  princes,  had  all  followed  to  t 
very  present  time  ! "  "  What,"  said  he,  "  is  Lutl 
alone  possessed  of  wisdom  and  of  the  Holy  Spir 
Has  the  church  been  in  ignorance  till  Luther  afford 
usthisnewlight?  Ridiculous!  Be  assured,  ye  princ 
of  Germany,  this  Lutheran  patronage  of  evangelic 
liberty  is  a  mere  pretence.  Already  ye  must  ha 
discovered  it  to  have  been  a  cloak  for  robbery  a 
violence ;  and  ye  cannot  doubt  that  those  who  ha 
torn  and  burnt  the  sacred  canons,  and  the  decrees 
cpuncils  and  popes,  will  have.no  respect  for  the  la 
of  the  empire.  They  have  shaken  off  their  obedien 
to  bishops  and  priests ;  they  will  not  spare  the  p< 
sons,  houses,  and  goods  of  the  laity." 

Lastly,  Adrian  exhorted  the  diet  to  be  unanimo 
in  their  endeavours  to  extinguish  this  devouring  flai 
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of  heresy,  and  bring  back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  the     cent. 

arch-heretic  and  his  abettors.    But  if  the  ulcerations   , ^vl 

and  extent  of  the  cancer  appeared  to  be  such  as  to         "^ 
leave  no  place  for  mild  and  lenient  medicaments,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  cautery  and  the  knife. 

So  the  Almighty  inflicted  capital  punishment  on 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
priest. 

So  Peter,  the  head  of  the  apostles, 
denounced  sudden  death  on  Ananias  and  Saphira; 
Andj 

So  the  ancestors  of  the  German  princes,  at  the 
couneil  of  Constance,  inflicted  condign  punishment 
o&  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  heretics  that 
seem  to  be  now  alive  again  in  the  person  of  Luther, 
their  great  admirer*. 

It  was  below  the  dignity,  even  of  a  conscientious 
pontiff,  to  admit  into  a  brieve,  in  which  he  was  deal- 
ing out  his  threatenings  against  an  obstinate  heretic, 
any  admixture  of  candid  and  ingenuous  concession 
respecting  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  abuses.     In 
the  instructions,  however,  given  to  his  nuncio,  we 
find  acknowledgments  of  this  kind  which  might 
even  justify  the  most  acrimonious  accusations  of  Lu-  Adrian's 
therf-    For  example :  Cheregato  was  first  to  inform 
the  diet  how  much  the  pope  was  troubled  on  account 
of  the  progress  of  Lutheranism,  and  how  necessary 
it  was  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  its  suppression. 
The  design  of  this  heretic  was  to  destroy  all  autho- 
rity and  order  under  the  sanction  of  Christian  liberty. 
His  sect  was  the  cause  of  robberies,  quarrels,  and 
scandals.    Mahomet  had  drawn  men  to  his  party  by 
gratifying  their  sensual  appetites;  Luther  seduced 
them  in  a  similar  way,  by  allowing  monks,  nuns,  and 
lascivious  priests  to  marry.     The  nuncio  was  then 
charged  to  own  explicitly,  that  all  this  confusion  was 
the  effect  of  men's  sins,  particularly  of  the  sins  of  the 
clergy  and  prelates ;  that  for  some  years  past  manv 

♦  Goldast.  Stat.  Imp.  i.  '25.  f  Id.  27. 
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committed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  even  in  the  h<dy 
see  itself;  that  every  thing  had  degenerated  to  agreat 
degree ;  and  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  the  evil  had 
passed  from  the  head  to  the  members,  from  the 
popes  to  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics.  "  We 
have  all,"  says  the  pope,  "  every  one  of  us,  turned 
to  his  own  way,  and  for  a  long  time,  none  hath  done 
good,  no  not  one.  Let  us  give  glory  to  God,  and 
humble  our  souls  before  him ;  and  every  individual 
among  us  consider  how  great  has  been  his  own  fall, 
and  judge  himself,  that  God  may  not  judge  us  in  his 
wrath.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
reform  the  court  of  Rome,  whence,  perhaps  all  the 
mischief  hath  originated ;  that  as  this  court  hath  been 
the  source  of  the  corruptions  which  have  thence 
spread  among  the  lower  orders,  so  from  the  same 
a  sound  reformation  may  proceed."  He  concluded 
with  observing  how  much  he  had  this  business  at 
heart;  but  that  they  must  not  wonder  if  all  these 
abuses  could  not  be  soon  corrected.  The  disease 
was  complicated  and  inveterate,  and  the  cure  must 
proceed  step  by  step,  lest  by  attempting  to  do  all  at 
once,  every  thing  should  be  thrown  into  confusion. 

In  regard  to  the  schism  which  Luther  had  made 
in  the  church,  the  pope  requested  the  diet  to  inform 
him  what  methods  they  themselves  judged  most  ex* 
pedient  for  suppressing  it. 

The  cardinals  at  Rome  are  said  to  have  been  much 
displeased  at  the  candid  concessions  of  Adrian; 
though  Sleidan,  on  this  occasion  intimates*,  that  the 
pontiff's  long  and  elaborate  promises  of  his  intentions 
to  reform  the  church  probably  amounted  to  no  more 
than  an  artifice,  often  employed  by  the  popes,  to  raise 
men's  expectations,  delay  the  calling  of  a  general 
council,  and  gain  time  for  sounding  the  dispositions 
of  princes;   and  for  taking,  meanwhile,  effectual 

•  Comment.  III. 
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measures  to  secure  the  apostolical  power  and  dignity,  cent. 
Luther  appears  to  have  thought  the  same ;  for  he 
translated  the  pontifical  mandates  into  German,  and 
added  short  marginal  notes ;  one  of  which  on  the 
expression  ^'  the  cure  must  proceed  step  by  step/'  is 
sufficiently  sarcastic,  namely, — "  You  are  to  under- 
stand those  words  to  mean  that  there  must  be  an 
interval  of  some  ages  between  each  step." 

Whatever  suspicion  may  be  excited  respecting  the 
perfect  sincerity  of  Adrian's  promises  to  reform  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  vali- 
dity of  his  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  prevailing 
abuses ;  nor  need  we  wish  for  a  more  complete  con- 
futation of  the  adulatory  strains  with  which  interested 
parasites  were  incessantly  complimenting  the  Roman 
pontifis.  Moreover,  as  the  life  and  conversation  of 
the  new  pope  was  in  fact  decorous  and  laudable,  it 
seems  but  reasonable  that  he  should  in  general  have 
credit  for  his  '  declarations,'  when  he  assured  the 
German  diet,  ^'  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  the 
papacy,  unless  it  had  been  to  meliorate  the  condition 
of  the  catholic  church,  to  comfort  the  oppressed,  to 
prefer  and  reward  neglected  men  of  merit  and  virtue, 
and,  in  fine,  to  do  all  the  duties  of  a  lawful  successor 
of  St  Peter."  If  these  good  designs  were  never 
carried  into  execution,  there  are  two  very  substantial 
reasons  for  the  failure,  i .  The  veteran  hypocrites, 
with  whom  Adrian  was  surrounded  at  Rome,  were 
too  much  interested  in  supporting  the  antient  cor- 
ruptions of  the  papal  domination,  and  too  well  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  obstructing  any  schemes  of  correction 
and  amendment,  to  suffer  the  intended  innovations 
to  succeed,  particularly  as  they  were  proposed  by  a 
pope  declining  in  years,  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
the  world*.    2.  As  this  pontiff  applied  his  thoughts 

*  Nothing  can  show  the  true  spirit  of  popery  more  plainly, 
than  the  observations  of  the  celebrated  historian  Pallavicinus 
on  the  character  of  Adrian  VI.  and  on  his  promises  of  refor- 
mation.    *'  He  was  headi>trong  in  his  dasigns ;  and  these  were 
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merely  to  morals,  and  did  not  suspect  any  unsound- 
ness of  doctrine  in  the  established  creed,  his  at* 
tempts  were  fundamentally  defective,  and  therefore, 
as  to  the  event,  unpromising  in  the  last  degree.  It 
is  indeed,  at  all  times  much  easier  to  discover  exter- 
nal than  internal  evils  in  the  church  ;  and  hence,  the 
complaints  and  resolutions  of  prelates,  whose  morals 
were  more  exemplary  than  those  of  their  contempo* 
raries  or  of  their  predecessors,  have  been  frequent 
from  age  to  age,  and  yet  productive  of  no  material 
good  effects.  We  are  assured  from  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  "  A  CORRUPT  TREE   cauuot  bring  forth 

GOOD  FRUIT." 

The  publication  of  the  pope's  brieve,  and  his  ex- 
planatory instructions  in  the  diet,  seemed,  at  first, 
to  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  a  great  part  of 
that  assembly;  and,  as  his  nuncio,  among  other 
things  *,  had  accused  the  clergy  of  Nuremberg  of 
preaching  impious  doctrines,  and  insisted  on  meit 
being  imprisoned,  the  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  sacred  order,  stood  up,  and  with  immense 

formed  from  abstract  speculations,  specious  in  appearance,  but 
by  no  means  suited  to  practice.  There  was  in  him  a  simplicity 
and  a  credulity,  which  made  him  listen  to  those  who  found  faok 
with  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  Leo  X.  Then  he  was  too 
vehement,  too  open,  and  too  sincere,  and  most  excessively  im- 
prudent in  making  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  comiptiocis 
of  the  Roman  court/'  This  historian  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  the 
POPEDOM  is  a  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  dominion ;  and  that 
therefore  its  administration  requires  a  deal  of  knowledge  in  civil 
concerns,  and  in  the  arts  of  government ;  and  we  are  to  under- 
stand that,  for  his  part,  he  would  rather  choose  that  the  head  of 
the  church  should  be  a  man  of  moderate  sanctity,  joiksd 

WITH  EXTRAORDINARY  PRUDENCE,  THAN  ONE  WHOSE  PRU- 
DENCE WAS  BUT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  SORT,  WHATEVER  MIGHt. 
BE  HIS  CHARACTER  FOR  HOLINESS. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  such  principles  as  these  should  lead 
Pallavicinus  to  disapprove  of  Adrian's  projected  emendations  of 
the  thurch ;  and  to  maintain,  that  the  prutestants  would  thereby 
iiave  bees  encouraged  :  whereas  according  to  him,  '*  the  flames 
of  their  treason  were  not  to  be  extinguished  by  concessions,  but 
quenched  by  showers  of  blood." 
♦  Sleidan  IV. 
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damour  called  out," "  Luther  must  be  ta  k Ei«9'  off  *,  Th«  aos«i 
and  the  propagators  of  his  sentimedts  must  be  im-  German 
prisoned ! "     It  soon  appeared,  however,   that  the  p"ncej. 
German  princes  were  in  no  disposition  either  to  be 
soothed  by  the  flatteries,  or  overawed  by  the  me- 
naces of  a  Roman  pontiff.     They  told  the  nuncio, 
they  believed  he  had  been  ill-informed  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the'preachers  at  Nuremberg,  who,  in 
truth,  were  at  that  moment  held  in  high  estimation 
by  the  people ;  and  that  therefore,  if  any  harsh  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  against  them,  there  would 
soon  be  a  general  outcry,  that  a  design  was  pur- 
posely formed  to  oppress  the  cause  of  truth,  and  this 
migbt  lead  to  sedition  and  civil  commotions  f* 

In  regard  to  the  pope's  complaints  concerning 
'Luther  and  his  sect,  they  said  in  general,  that  they 
wer^  always  ready  to  do  their  utmost  to  root  out 
heresies  of  every  kind,  but  that  they  had  omitted  to 
execute  the  edict  of  Worms  for  the  most  weighty 
land  urgent  reasons.  It  was  a  fact,  that  all  ranks  and 
orders  made  heavy  complaints  against  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  were  now,  through  Luther's  various  dis- 
courses and  writings,  so  well  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  these  accusations,  that  any  attempt,  in  the 
present  juncture,  to  execute  by  force  the  late  damna- 
tory sentence  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  would  inevi- 
tably be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. The  people  would  instantly  interpret  such 
a  procedure  as  a  certain  prelude  to  the  oppression  of 
evangelical  light  and  truth,  and  to  the  further  main- 
tenance of  those  impieties  and  abuses  which  could 
no  longer  be  borne  ;  and  thus  Germany  would  soon 
be  involved  itl  tumults,  rebellion,  and  civil  wars. 
The  princes  therefore  could  not  but  think  that  a  trial 
ought  to  be  made  of  expedients  less  inflammatory  in 
their  nature,  and  better  suited  to  the  circumstances. 

They  applauded  the  pope's  pious  intention  to 

♦  Atten.  II.  "  Tolenduni  esse  Lutherum. 
t  Slcidan. 
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refonn  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  had  ingenuously ' 
owned  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  mischief-  This 
was  truly  laudable ;  but  there  were  moreover  par- 
ticular grievances  and  abuses,  an  account  of  which 
they  purposed  to  exhibit  in  a  distinct  memorial : 
these  required  effectual  redress:  and,  if  not  ob- 
tained, they  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  the 
eradication  of  errors,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  orders  in  Germany.  As  the  pope  had  con- 
descended to  ask  their  advice,  they  said  they  would 
not  dissemble  in  their  answer.  His  holiness  was  by 
no  means  to  imagine  that  the  members  of  the  diet 
had  their  eyes  solely  on  the  business  of  Luther, 
but  also  on  a  multitude  of  other  evils,  which  had 
taken  deep  root  by  long  usage,  and  through  the 
ignorance  of  some  and  the  wickedness  of  others* 
For  all  these  things,  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
which  they  could  devise  was,  that  the  pope,  wiu 
the  consent  of  the  emperor,  should  speedily  appoint 
a  free,  godly,  and  Christian  council,  to  be  held  in 
some  convenient  part  of  Germany,  as  Strasburg, 
Mentz,  or  Cologne,  and  that  full  liberty  should  be 
granted  to  every  member  of  it,  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  to  speak  and  give  advice,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Lastly,  they  promised  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  would  request  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  inter- 
pose his  authority,  and  prevent  the  Lutheran  party 
from  printing  books,  or  preaching  sermons,  on  sulv 
jects  of  a  seditious  tendency ;  and  that,  in  general, 
they  would  do  their  utmost  to  confine  the  preachers, 
for  the  present,  to  the  exposition  of  the  plain,  pure 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  make  them  wait  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  future  council  respecting  all  doubt- 
ful controversial  matters.  Also  the  bishops,  and 
the  archbishops  should  appoint  virtuous  and  learned 
men  in  their  respective  dioceses,  to  superintend  the 
parochial  clergy,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
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onrect  their  errors  and.  irregularities,  as  occasion  cent. 
equired,  with  kindness  and  moderation  ;  but  by  no  ^  ^y^-  . 
oeans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  just  suspicion 
if  a  design  to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  Christian 
rath.  As  to  the  priests  who  had  married  wives,  or 
be  monks  who  had  left  their  convents,  they  con- 
xived  it  sufficient  if  the  ordinaries  inflicted  the 
amonical  punishments  on  the  offenders.  The  civil 
aws  had  made  no  provision  for  such  cases.  But  if 
liese  same  refractory  priests  should  be  found  guilty 
>f  any  crimes  of  a  different  nature,  then  the  prince 
>r  magistrate,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  offences  were 
zommitted,  should  take  care  to  enforce  a  due 
execution  of  the  existing  laws*. 

This  answer  of  the  diet  was  delivered  in  writing 
to  Cheregato,  the  pope's  legate,  who  ventured  to 
express  his  disapprobation  of  it  in  strong  terms. 
Neither  his  most  holy  master,  he  said,  nor  the  em- 
peror, nor  any  Christian  prince,  had  ever  expected 
to  bear  such  language  from  the  diet.  Since  the 
solemn  condemnation  of  Luther,  that  incurable 
heretic  had  not  only  persevered  in  his  old  errors,  but 
bad  also  been  guilty  of  many  new  transgressions. 
His  punishment,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  been 
lessened,  but  increased  on  that  account.  Their 
negligence  in  this  matter  was  offensive  to  God,  to 
the  pope,  and  to  the  emperor.  The  reasons  alleged 
by  the  diet  in  excuse  were  by  no  means  satisfactory : 
men  ought  to  suffer  any  inconveniences  rather  than 
endanger  the  catholic  unity  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  He  therefore  moat  earnestly  besought  them, 
before  the  conclusion  of  their  meetings,  to  agree 
npon  the  complete  execution  of  the  sentence  against 
Lather. 

Their  manner,,  he  said,  of  requesting  a  general 

council  was  such  as  might  give  umbrage  to  his  holy 

.master.     For  example,  they  had  required  that  it 

should  be  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  that  it 

•  GoWasl.  Stat   Imp.  i.  30. 
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CHAP,  should  be  free,  and  that  it  should  be  held  in  tbi 
^-  ,  that  city,  and  such  like.  All  this  had  the  app 
ance  of  tying  up  the  hands  of  his  holiness.  M 
over,  the  legate  expressed  himself  very  much 
pleased  with  their  promise  to  prevent,  as  mucl 
they  could,  the  printing  and  vending  of  here! 
books.  "  1  say,'*  said  he,  **  on  this  point  as  J 
of  the  rest,  the  sentences  of  the  pope  i 

THE  EMPEROH  ought  to  BE  IMPLICITLY  OBEY 

the  books  should  be  burnt,  and  the  print 

AND  venders  of  THEM  DULY  PUNISHED.    Tl 

is  no  other  way  to  suppress  and  extinguish  this  ] 
nicious  sect  It  is  from  the  reading  of  their  be 
that  all  these  evils  have  arisen." 

Lastly,  he  allowed  that  the  answer  of  the 
concerning  the  married  clergy  would  not  have 
pleased  him,  if  there  had  not  been  a  sting  in 
tail  of  it,  namely,  in  the  observation  that  the  sec 
princes  or  magistrates  should  take  proper  cognize 
of  the  offenders.  *'  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  by  tl 
words  we  are  to  understand  that  such  offenders 
to  be  punished  by  their  proper  ecclesiastical  jud 
it  is  very  right ;  but  if  the  explanation  of  then 
that  they  are  to  be  tried  by  the  secular  jurisdict 
I  do  most  earnestly  desire  the  diet  to  correct 
part  of  their  answer,  as  being,  in  principle,  dire 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  church.  The  sec 
magistrates  have  no  authority  over  those  who 
once  under  the  dominion  of  Christ  and  the  chui 
neither  do  those  priests  or  monks  who  have  brc 
their  vows,  or  have  otherwise  apostatized,  ce 
for  that  reason,  to  be  still  under  the  same  eccl 
astical  jurisdiction." 

This  reply  of  the  pope's  nuncio  gave  great 
fence  in  the  diet.  They  observed,  that  he 
shown  a  quick  sense  of  whatever  seemed  to  thres 
a  diminution  of  the  papal  authority  or  papal  em 
ment,  but  little  disposition  to  relieve  Germany  f 
the  grievous  oppressions  under  which  it  labou 
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nstead,  ^erefore,  of  multiplying  words  in  the  form  ceni 
X  a  long  rejoinder,  they  said  they  had  other  busi-  ._  ^^^- 
less  to  transact  of  still  greater  consequence ;  and 
litected  Cberegato  to  be  content  with  their  former 
vsolution,  till  they  could  send  a  national  he- 
UORIAL  to  the  pope,  and  receive  the  answer  of 
lis  holiness  respecting  all  their  grievances  *.  It 
irould  then  be  seen  what  reliance  ought  to  be 
[^ced  on  the  fair  promises  of  the  nuncio  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

Cberegato  thought  proper  to  quit  Nuremberg  p^, 
before  the  memorial  was  drawn  up.     His  sudden  nnium 
departure  was  considered  as  disrespectful  to  the  diet,    ^^ 
aod  prognosticated  an  unfavourable  issue  to  the 
whole  business. 

The  German  nation,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Haximiliao,  had  exhibited  an  accusation  of  ten 
grievances  against  the  court  of  Rome.  The  num-  Rewon. 
her  of  these  in  the  present  new  memorial  were  in-  JU^q"! 
creased  to  a  hundred ;  and  are  known  by  the  name  muii. 
of  the  Centum  Gravamina,  so  famous  in  the  Ger- 
man annals.  The  articles  of  complaint  were  ar- 
nu^ed  in  order,  and  immediately  dispatched  to 
Rome,  accompanied  with  a  concise  but  memorable 
pibtest,  to  the  following  effect : — That  the  diet  had 
laid  all  their  grievances  before  the  legate  of  his  holi- 
neas,  and  had  intended  to  furnish  him  with  an  exact 
and  orderly  copy  of  them  for  the  perusal  of  his  mas- 
ter, but  he  had  surprised  them  by  disappearing 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  :  That  they  humbly  be- 
sought the  pope  to  redress  their  grievances  effec- 
tually ;  and  moreover,  wished  his  holiness  to  under- 
stand, that  if  they  were  not  redressed,  and  speedily 
too,  the  burden  of  them  was  become  so  oppressive 
aod  insupportable,  that  the  princes  and  people  iu 
general  neither  could  nor  would  endure  them  any 
longer  f.  Imperious  necessity  itself,  and  the  iniquity 

•  Paul  Sarpi.  OrUiuin.  Grat.  du  Pin.     Goldaat.  i.  33—58- 
t  GoWasl.    Peror.  Cent.  Grav.     Sleidan. 
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of  the  multiplied  extortions  and  oppresssions  under 
which  they  groaned,  would  compel  them  to  use 
every  method,  with  which  God  had  intrusted  them, 
to  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
ecclesiastics. 

These  transactions  were  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
declining  power  of  the  popedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  manifested  the  hardy  and  daring  spirit 
which  had  arisen  among  the  German  nations  in 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  hundred  griev- 
ances at  length.  In  substance  they  may  be  reduced 
to  these  heads: — i.  Complaints  of  large  payments 
for  dispensations,  absolutions,  and  indulgences.  By 
these  things  not  only  immense  sums  were  squeezed 
out  of  the  Germans,  but  a  door  opened  to  all  sorts 
of  crimes ;  and  moreover,  the  money  thus  collected 
was  consumed  by  the  popes  in  maintaining  the 
luxury  of  their  families  and  relations.  2.  The  in- 
juries done  by  directing  ecclesiastical  causes  to  be 
tried  at  Rome,  rather  than  in  their  proper  places  by 
German  ordinaries.  3.  The  artifices  of  the  Romisn 
court  in  the  reservation  of  benefices.  4.  The  abuses 
of  commendams  and  first-fruits.  5.  The  exemp- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastics  in  criminal  causes.  6.  The 
introduction  of  excommunications  into  temporal 
concerns ;  and  the  illegality  of  excommunicating 
several  persons  for  one  man  s  offence.  7.  The  en* 
croachmentsof  the  ecclesiastical  judges  in  lay  causes, 
under  divers  pretences,  and  their  scandalous  sen- 
tences. 8.  The  shameful  exactions  of  the  clergy 
for  administering  the  sacraments,  and  for  burials 
and  masses,  and  for  licences  to  keep  concubines. 
9.  The  faculties  granted  to  the  pope's  legate,  to 
legitimate  bastards  and  bestow  benefices.  1  o.  The 
monks  and  nuns  in  Germany  were  allowed  to  be 
heirs  to  their  own  relations  ;  but  the  contrary  was 
forbidden  ;  their  relations  were  unjustly  prohibited 
from  becoming  heirs  to  them. 
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The  diet  concluded  their  complaints  with  ob-  cbnt. 
lervingy  that  they  could  specify  many  more  and  still 
heavier  oppressions,  from  which  in  equity  they 
DOffht  to  be  relieved ;  but  they  were  disposed  to  say 
Define  of  them,  till  it  should  appear,  whether  they 
irere  Iftely  to  obtain  justice  respecting  those  already 
enumerated. 

In  &ct  they  were  all  reducible  to  three  heads ; 
■amely,  grievances  or  oppressions,  tending  to  en- 
dave  the  people,  to  rob  them  of  their  money,  or  to 
ippropriate  to  the  clergy  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  magistrate. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  not  present  at  the  diet 
off  Nuremberg.  The  infirmities  of  his  advanced 
ige,  the  natural  irresolution  of  his  temper,  or  the 
prospect  of  contentious  and  troublesome  scenes 
ocmceming  Luther,  or  lasdy,  all  these  things  put 
together,  will  easily  account  for  his  absence. — The 
pope  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  excessively 
out  of  humour  with  this  prince.  Two  pontifical 
brieves,  addressed  to  the  elector,  were  transmitted 
to  him  by  Cheregato  from  Nuremberg ;  the  former 
of  which  is  expressed  in  the  most  severe,  imperious, 
and  insulting  language*;  and  even  in  the  latter, 
which  the  Italian  historian  f  calls  an  affectionate 
letter,  Adrian  roundly  charges  the  conscientious 
Frederic  with  a  breach  of  promise  made  to  cardinal 
Cajetan;  namely  that  he  would  not  fail  to  punish 
Lather  as  soon  as  ever  he  should  be  proscribed  by 
the  pope,  whereas  it  was  well  known  that  that 
heretic  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  and  was  also  encouraged  and  supported 

^  See  the  Appendix  for  this  long  hrieve.  It  is  a  great 
curioaity,  as  it  demonstrates  the  prodigiously  high  ideas  which 
die  Popes  entertained  of  their  own  dignity  and  consequence; 
and  with  what  outrageous  insolence  they  could  express  their 
displeasure,  when,  like  Adrian,  they  were  unrestrained  by  po- 
litical motives  and  a  knowledge  of  mankind. — See  also  Labbei 
CoDcil.  Tom.  xiv. 

t  Pallavicini. 
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there,  not  only  after  the  pope's  sentence  against  him, 
but  also  after  the  imperial  edict  of  Charles  V. 

Frederic  the  Wise  was  so  much  offended  with 
these  accusations  of  the  pope,  that  he  seems  for  a 
moment  to  have  forgotten  those  discreet  maxims  by 
which  he  had  constantly  regulated  his  conduct. 

John  Planitz  was  a  German  nobleman,  who  re- 
presented the  elector  of  Saxony  in  the  imperial 
council  of  regency  at  Nuremberg.  To  him  the 
prince,  by  letter,  freely  expressed  his  indignation  at 
the  contents  of  the  pontifical  brieve.  With  more 
than  ordinary  warmth,  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
imagined  it  possible  he  should  receive  so  extraordi- 
nary a  letter,  and  he  was  inclined  to  suspect  it  had 
been  forged  at  Nuremberg.  He  wished  the  pope's 
legate  to  be  told  that  he  himself  would  write  to  the 
council  of  regency,  and  express  his  readiness  to  ap- 
pear before  them  and  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  his  conduct  against  all  unjust  asper- 
sions. Planitz,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  sincere  friend  of  the  Reformer's*,  represented  to 
his  master  the  imprudence  of  intrusting  his  re- 
putation with  so  partial  a  tribunal  as  the  imperial 

•  Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  character  of  this 
wary  privy  counsellor  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  from  a  letter 
vhich  he  wrote  to  his  master  during  the  sittings  of  the  diet  at 
Nuremberg. 

^*  The  Pope,  by  his  large  promises,  would  make  us  believe  that 
he  intends  to  redress  many  of  our  grievances.  But  I  make  do 
scruple  to  declare  plainly,  that  I  give  him  no  credit  for  sincerity. 
I  look  upon  all  his  fine  speeches  as  thrown  out  for  the  single 
purpose  of  aggrandizing  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Romish 
church.  This  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  ponti£b 
hitherto ;  and  the  event  will  shew  whether  a  different  system  is 
now  beginning  to  be  adopted.  For  my  part,  I  can  expect  no 
equitable  decisions  from  the  pope,  till  he  makes  the  glory  of 
Cbnst,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind,  to  be  the  ruling  motives 
of  his  conduct.  And  if  such  were,  indeed,  his  present  motives, 
why  should  be  have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  Ferdinand, 
^  the  brother  and  representative  of  the  emperor,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive by  the  inclosed  copy,  he  has  done,  to  instigate  him  to 
ys£  A  ROD?    He  might  as  well  have  spoken  out  at  once,  and 
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council  of  regency.  He  foresaw,  he  said,  that  much 
injury  to  the  cause  of  protestantism  would  be  the 
infallible  consequence  of  such  a  measure;  and  that 
therefore  the  elector  had  better  content  himself  with 
returning  only  general  answers  to  the  pope's  objec- 
tions. Frederic  was  easily  persuaded  to  abandon  a 
resolution  so  opposite  to  his  usual  system  of  caution 
and  evasion,  and  so  uncertain  and  dangerous  in  the 
issue  of  the  experiment.  Accordingly  he  transmit- 
ted his  defence  in  writing  to  Adrian  himself,  ex- 
pressed concisely,  and  in  the  most  general  terms ; 
and  to  his  legate  Cheregato  he  directed  a  brief  ex- 

Elanation  to  be  given  of  the  line  of  conduct  which 
e  had  prescribed  to  himself  throughout  the  whole 
business  of  Luther.  The  elector  deemed  it  but  de- 
cent to  avoid  all  personal  altercation  with  the  pope; 
but  to  his  legate  he  positively  insisted  on  the  fact, 
that  he  had  never  made  any  other  promise  to 
Cajetan,  than  that,  ^^  in  the  hope  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  ecclesiastical  dissensions,  he  would  stand 
engaged  to  compel  Luther  to  appear  before  the 
cardinal  at  Augsburg*." 

This  conscientious  prince,  amidst  all  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  harassed  his  mind  concerning 
the  just  limits  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and  several 
other  questions  relative  to  the  rights  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, steadily  adhered  to  the  grand  practical  maxim 
of  implicitly  obeying  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and 
also  of  maintaining  with  zeal  and  fidelity  the  unre- 
strained publication  of  the  same  among  the  people. 
He  was  much  displeased  with  some  parts  of  the  diet's 
reply  to  Cheregato,  particularly  that  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  Clergy  with  a  species  of  inquisition 

»aid  A  ROD  OF  IRON.  Surely  if  he  were  a  shepherd  of  Christ's 
flock,  he  would  think  it  his  duty  to  cultivate  peace,  to  investi- 
gate the  truth,  and  to  prevent  errors  and  schisms,  by  mild,  and 
Dot  by  compulsory  methods.  I  firmly  trust,  however,  that 
Almighty  God  will  protect  his  own  glory,  and  forward  the  sal- 
vation of  men,  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  which  suits 
the  notions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff."  Tom.  II.  Alten. 
♦  Pallavic.     Orthuin  Grat.     Paul.  Sarpi. 
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that  would  inevitably  fetter  them  in  their  preach- 
ing, and  obstruct  the  free  progress  of  the  Gospel. 
Agreeably  to  this  truly  Christian  view  of  evangelical 
liberty,  he  directed,  before  the  final  resolutions  of 
the  diet,  a  formal  protest  to  be  entered  in  his  name 
against  every  restraint  of  that  kind, 
lictof  The  resolutions  were  made  in  March  1523,  and 

B  diet;  . Recorded  with  the  answer  which  had  been  given 
^*  ^'  to  the  pope's  legate.  They  were  called,  notwithstand- 
^  5  23-  ^ng  the  emperor's  absence.  The  Edict  of  Charles  V. 
and  were  printed  and  published  throughout  Ger- 
many, together  with  the  pope's  brieve,  and  his  in- 
structions to  his  nuncio  ;  also  with  the  answers  and 
replies,  and  the  hundred  grievances*. 

These  transactions,  and  the  publication  of  them, 
were,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the 
reformation. 

Luther  instantly  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed 
himself  of  it  with  that  undaunted  courage  which 
constantly  marked  his  character,  and  also  with  a 
defensive  dexterity  which  was  the  result  of  much 
experience  in  repelling  the  incessant  attacks  of  his 
enemies, 
ather't  He  published  an  address  to  the  princes  and  noble- 

men of  Germany,  in  which  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged the  satisfaction  which  their  late  edict  had 
afforded  him;  but  he  had  observed,  he  said,  that 
there  were  many  persons,  and  even  some  of  rank 
and  distinction,  who  were  disposed  to  wrest  the 
mandates  of  the  diet  from  their  true  meaning, — 
"  That  meaning,"  said  Luther,  "  is  to  me  as  clear 
as  the  light ;  and  therefore  I  judge  it  highly  expe- 
dient at  this  time  to  publish  my  sentiments  on  diis 
matter,  as  also  the  sentiments  of  those  who  agree  with 
me  in  interpreting  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

"  1.  And  first,  the  edict  directs  us  to  teach  the 
Gospel  in  that  sense  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  church  of  Christ.    Now  there  are  numbers  who 

*  Goldast.  Stat.  Imp.  ii.  150. 
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would  misrepresent  this  injunction,  as  though  Chris- 
tians ought  to  follow  the  scholastic  opinions  of  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  others  that  are  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  Romish  Church.  Whereas 
in  the  edict  we  find  no  mention  of  these  authors,  nor 
even  of  the  Romish  church  itself,  but  only  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  ancient  interpreters  of 
Christian  doctrine;  that  is,  as  W£  understand  it, 
of  Hilary,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  whose  authority 
we  allow  to  be  great,  yet  on  no  occasion  such  as  to 
be  produced  in  opposition  to  the  holy  Scriptures. 

"  When  the  diet,  therefore,  commands  us  tp 
preach  the  Gospel  in  its  purity,  it  is  most  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  intend  the  scholastic  trifles  of 
Aristotle  to  be  looked  on  as  the  standard  of  evange- 
lical truth.  For  if  that  were  the  case,  what  need 
could  there  be  to  call  a  general  council  ?  That  the 
former  is  the  genuine  sense  of  the  edict,"  said 
Luther,  **  I  argue  also  from  this  well-known  cir- 
cumstance; namely,  that  several  of  the  princes,  who 
have  hitherto  obstinately  opposed  every  attempt  at 
reformation  in  religion,  have  also  refused  to  sub- 
scribe this  resolution  of  the  diet,  and  now  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  publication  of  it, among  their 
subjects.  To  speak  plainly,  our  adversaries  neither 
know  what  the  Gospel  is,  nor  what  were  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers ;  so  im- 
mersed are  they  in  those  contentious,  sophistical  dis- 
putations, which  the  diet  now  commands  us  to  lay 
aside.  *  You  must  preach  the  Gospel :'  So  said 
Jesus  Christ;  and  it  is  easy  for  the  diet  to  repeat 
the  words  of  the  injunction ;  but  how  will  they  en- 
sure obedience  to  it?  For  our  part,  we  promise  the 
most  prompt  obedience ;  and  through  God's  help, 
we  will  keep  our  promise.  But  it  is  with  grief  that 
I  am  compelled  to  own,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
cannot  possibly  obey  this  imperial  edict.  For  alas! 
they  HAVE  no  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Moreover, 
if  they  were  but  willing  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel 
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of  Christ,  there  would  at  once  be  a  most  glorious 
termination  of  all  our  dissensions ! — The  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  We 
must  therefore  pray  our  heavenly  Father  that  he 
would  send  labourers  into  his  harvest :  We  cannot 
procure  them  by  our  own  exertions,  neither  can  the 
emperor  by  his  edicts  bestow  them  on  the  church ; 
They  are  the  gift  of  heaven.  The  schools  and  the 
colleges  of  the  priests  and  monks  do  not  furnish 
them. 

**  2.  Likewise,  where,"  continued  Luther,  **  will 
the  bishops  find  learned  theologians  to  superintend 
the  preachings  of  the  clergy,  and  correct  their  mis- 
takes by  peaceable,  mild,  and  affectionate  exhor- 
tations, agreeably  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
this  edict?  In  vain  will  they  look  for  such  characters 
in  the  schools  and  monasteries,  or  universities :  be- 
sides— a  most  wonderful  change  must  take  place  in 
the  whole  department  of  our  ecclesiastical  rulers 
themselves.  Their  present  system  is  that  of  coer- 
cion, by  flames,  anathemas,  and  excommunications. 
Had  they  treated  me  in  the  Christian  manner  now 
recommended  by  the  princes,  their  own  affairs 
would  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition.  God 
grant  they  may  at  length  profit  from  the  wholesome 
admonitions  of  this  edict ! " 
He  then  proceeds  thus : 

"  3.  That  article  of  the  edict  which  prohibits  the 
printing  and  vending  of  all  books  which  have  not 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  proper  judges,  is 
entirely  agreeable  to  a  practical  rule  agreed  upon 
in  our  university  at  Wittemberg  during  the  last 
year.  The  publication  of  the  Scriptures  however 
must  in  no  way  be  fettered;  and  this  is  the  only 
exception. 

'^  4.  And  now,  ye  most  kind  and  benevolent 
princes,"  exclaimed  the  Author,  "  I  must  entreat 
you  to  mitigate  in  some  respects  the  severity  of 
your  decree  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
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Consider  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  consider  the  cent. 
snares  to  which  the  pitiable  weaknesses  of  men  are 
exposed  by  a  compulsion  of  this  sort.  I  am  sure 
that  many,  who  are  at  present  angry  with  me  for 
not  supporting  the  Romish  system  of  celibacy,  did 
they  but  know  what  I  do  of  the  interior  practices  of 
the  monasteries,  would  instantly  join  me  in  wishing 
those  hiding-places  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground, 
rather  than  that  they  should  afford  occasion  to  the 
commission  of  such  dreadful  impieties. 

"  Your  consideration,  however,  in  restraining  the 
punishments  of  the  married  ecclesiastics  to  the 
penalties  of  the  canon  law,  implies  a  severe  animad- 
version on  those  cruel  bishops  and  princes,  who 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  torment  such 
(lenders  against  the  pope's  laws,  with  perpetual 
unprisonments,  and  even  with  death  itself,  as  if 
they  had  committed  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

"  And  I  am  ready  to  own  further,  that,  though  it 
is  too  hard  to  deprive  a  pious  and  faithful  clergy- 
man of  his  benefice,  and  thereby  of  his  maintenance, 
for  no  other  fault  but  because  he  has  contracted  an 
honourable  marriage,  yet,  if  the  former  most  impor- 
tant part  of  your  decree,  which  enjoins  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity,  be  but  duly  observed, 
it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  rigour  of  the  canon 
law  will  IN  PUACTiCE  be  mitigated  by  the  legiti- 
mate prevalence  of  evangelical  principles.  Hath  not 
our  Saviour  determined,  that  only  those  are  to  be 
expelled  from  the  church,  who  are  convicted  of 
manifest  crimes,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  listen  to 
wholesome  reproof?  But  there  is  no  crime  in 
marrying  a  wife,  or  leaving  a  monastery.  And  lastly, 
I  cannot  but  observe,  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
a  clergyman's  losing  either  income  or  dignity  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  fornication." 

The  greatest  advantage,  which  Luther  and  his 
cause  derived  from  the  decisions  of  the  diet  of  Nu- 
remberg, has  not  yet  been  mentioned;  namely,  the 
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virtual  suspension  of  the  imperial  edict  of  Worms. 
This,  in  the  present  juncture,  proved  a  heavy  dis- 
appointment on  the  expectations  of  the  papal  partjr, 
and  the  rather,  as  the  duration  of  the  suspension 
was  in  fact  left  undefined,  depending  on  tne  pro- 
ceedings of  a  future  general  council,  the  very  assem- 
bUng  of  which  they  sincerely  deprecated,  and  at  all 
times  did  their  best  to  procrastinate. 

Accordingly,  Luther  boldly  asserted  his  ri^ht  to 
draw  this  inference  from  the  terms  in  which  the 
princes  had  expressed  their  edict.  "  By  this  decree,** 
said  he,  '^  I  do  maintain  that  Martin  Luther  stands 
absolved  from  all  the  consequences  of  the  former 
sentence  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  until  a  future 
council  shall  have  tried  his  cause,  and  pronounced 
their  definite  sentence.  For  if  this  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  decree,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any  other ; 
neither  can  I  understand  what  else  can  be  the  de- 
sign of  this  suspension  of  judgment,  and  this  appeal 
to  a  general  council." 

On  the  contrary,  the  transactions  of  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg  produced  much  discontent  at  Rome. 
The  papal  courtiers  not  only  derided  the  childish 
simplicity  of  Adrian,  in  acknowledging  disorders  in 
the  church  which  he  ought  to  have  concealed,  but 
also  censured  severely  the  impolitic  expostulations 
of  Cheregato  in  his  reply  to  the  answer  of  the 
princes.  It  was  his  duty,  they  said,  in  the  matters 
of  less  importance,  to  have  given  a  favourable  con- 
struction to  some  expressions  of  the  diet,  and  to 
have  connived  at  others  which  were  less  defensible; 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  have  stretched  every  nerve 
to  the  utmost  to  procure  the  condemnation  of 
Luther :  whereas,  by  making  nice  and  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, and  insisting  too  much  on  the  precise 
explanations  of  particular  words,  he  had  increased 
the  ill  humour  of  those  determined  audacious  Ger- 
mans, and  had  effected  nothing  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Roman  see:    nay,  worse  than  nothing:   The 
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mQtbority  of  tbe  church  was  weakened ;  the  sources     cent. 
of  its  wealth  were  stopped ;  and  the  heretics  would  ,  ^^^' 
doubtless  become  more  daring  and  presumptuous 
than  ever. 

These  sagacious  Italians  were  not  much  mistaken 
in  their  prognostication.     Luther  and  his  disciples, 
in  all  their  controversial  writings  after  this  period, 
often  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Adrian,  and  to 
the  HUNDRED  GRIEVANCES  enumerated  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Germanic  body,  in  confirmation 
of  what  they  affirmed  respecting  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  court.  The  pope  himself, 
if  we  may  credit  his  historian*,  was  on  the  one  hand 
astonished  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  reformers,  and* 
(m  the  other,  disgusted  with  the  dissolute  manners 
of  his  courtiers;   and  not  being  able  to  correct 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  sincerely  wished  himself 
again  in  the  more  humble  situation  of  dean  of  Lou- 
vain  t '     Adrian  died  soon  after  he  had  received  Death  of 
from  his  legate  the  account  of  what  had  passed  at  Adritn. 
Nuremberg. 

During  all  these  trying  scenes,  the  Saxon  Cham- 
pion of  the  reformation  exhibited  a  noble  example 
of  Christian  faith,  courage,  and  resignation.  "  It 
is  impossible,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Spalatinus, 
"  that  I  can  be  silent  when  the  divine  truth  is  in 
danger.  To  propagate  the  Gospel  is  the  sole  object 

•  Jov.  Vit.  Ad. 

t  Adrian  was  born  at  Utrecht,  of  mean  parents.  He  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  provost  at 
Utrecht.  Being  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Charles  of  Austria, 
king  Ferdinand  made  bim  bishop  of  Tortosa;  and  through 
Leo  X.  be  attained  to  the  cardinal's  bat.  Upon  his  exaltation 
to  the  papacy,  the  people  of  Utrecht  and  Holland  showed  so 
much  joj,  that  they  wrote  upon  the  tapestry  hangings  and  the 
wails  of  their  houses,  "  Utrecht  has  planted,  Louvain  watered, 
and  the  Emperor  given  the  increase :" — Under  which  an  arch 
fellow  wrote,  *'  God  has  done  nothing  at  all  in  this  matter." 
His  epitaph  deserves  to  be  recorded: — "  Here  lies  Adrian  VI. 
who  esteemed  the  papal  government  to  be  the  greatest  misfor- 
tone  of  his  life/'    Brandt. 
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of  all  my  writings.  Never  do  I  take  up  my  pen  fof 
the  purpose  of  injuring  any  one.  John  Faber,  vicar 
of  Constance,  has  recently  attacked  my  doctrines  in 
a  work  printed  at  Leipsic.  Emser  also  is  about  to 
publish  something  hostile.  For  me  to  pass  by  these 
things  without  notice  would  be  to  betray  the  truth : 
moreover,  the  late  edict  itself  expressly  provides 
against  all  attempts  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  For  my  part  I  have  no  fears.  The  doc- 
trines which  I  teach,  I  am  sure  are  of  God ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  suffer  patiently  on  their  account  what- 
soever  it  shall  please  Him  to  inflict  upon  me."  This 
letter  appears  to  have  been  written  m  reply  to  the 
elector,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  late  edict,  had 
probably  warned  Luther  afresh  to  be  extremely 
moderate  in  his  style.  The  diet,  inconsistently,  it 
should  seem,  with  the  mild,  conciliatory  terms  of 
their  edict,  had  commissioned  the  vicar  of  Con- 
stance to  oppose  Lutheranism  throughout  Germany. 
Our  Reformer,  in  such  circumstances,  could  not 
remain  an  indolent  spectator  of  the  machinations  of 
his  adversaries. 

Observe  also  another  memorable  instance  of  the 
disinterested  courage  and  resolution  of  this  extra- 
ordinary Man.  The  elector  and  his  court  had  appre- 
hended so  much  danger  to  Luther  from  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg,  that  they  would  gladly  have  persuaded 
him  to  have  once  more  returned  to  a  place  of  con- 
cealment. "  No,  no,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the 
same  friend,  "  Imagine  not  that  I  will  again  hide 
myself  in  a  corner,  however  madly  the  monsters 
may  rage. 

**  I  perfectly  well  remember,  dear  friend,  what  I 
wrote  to  the  prince  from  Borna*;  and  I  wish  you 
would  all  be  induced  to  believe  the  contents  of  that 
letter.  You  have  now  had  the  most  manifest  proofs 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  in  this  business ;  for  this  is 
the  second  year  in  which,  beyond  the  expectation  of 
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every  one,  I  am  yet  alive ;  and  the  elector  is  not 
only  safe,  but  also  finds  the  fury  of  his  brethren  of  , 
die  (xermanic  body  less  violent  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Our  prince  has  not  designedly  in- 
volved himself  in  this  religious  contest :  no ;  it  is 
by  the  providence  of  God  done  that  he  finds  him- 
self at  all  concerned  in  it ;  and  Jesus  Christ  will 
have  no  difficulty  to  defend  him.  However,  if  I 
could  but,  without  actually  disgracing  the  Gospel, 
perceive  a  way  of  separating  him  from  my  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  up 
my  life.  I  had  fully  expected  and  hoped,  tha^ 
within  the  year,  I  should  have  been  dragged  to 
suffer  death ;  and  that  was  the  method  of  liberating 
him  from  danger  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  letter, — 
if  indeed  such  would  have  been  the  consequence  of 
my  destruction.  It  appears  very  plain  that  at  pre- 
sent we  are  not  able  to  investigate  or  comprehend 
the  divine  counsels  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  the 
safest  for  us  to  say,  in  the  spirit  of  humble  resigna- 
tion,   ^ThY  WILL  BE  DONE.'" 

Thus  did  Luther,  in  the  full  conviction  of  the 
justice  and  importance  of  the  cause  which  he  sup- 
ported, constantly  look  with  a  single  eye  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Being,  through  whose  providence  he 
was  made  an  honoured  instrument  of  the  revival  of 
Christian  truth  and  liberty.  He  considered  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  as  a  sure  event,  and  at  no 
great  distance ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  it ; 
he  had  not  the  smallest  anxiety  on  account  of  his 
own  personal  safety ;  and  he  laboured  to  impress 
the  mind  of  his  prince  with  similar  sentiments  of 
pious  expectation,  confidence,  and  fortitude. 

The  situation  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  at  this  Critical 
time  such  as  to  require  all  the  encouragement  and  Jhe"eiectc 
advice  which  his  religious  and  political  friends  could  o(  Saxony 
supply.  The  duke  George  had  almost  persuaded  Segilm\np 
the  regency  at  Nuremberg  to  oblige  Frederic  to  «(^the  ye 
punish  Luther  ;  but  this  blow  was  warded  by  telling 
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the  duke,  that,  as  he  had  been  particularijr  i 
fended  by  the  Reformer,  it  would  be  more  prop 
for  him  to  apply  alone  to  the  elector  for  redre 
Planitz,  during  the  sittings  of  the  regency,  inform 
his  master  the  elector,  "  that  for  the  last  thi 
months,  whenever  any  question  had  been  mov 
respecting  Luther,  there  had  always  broken  c 
such  a  flaming  spirit  of  obstinate  resistance  to  t 
Gospel,  that  he  feared  God  in  his  anger  wou 
inflict  some  heavy  judgment  upon  so  irreligious 
country."  Yet  the  members  of  this  very  regency, 
their  late  deliberations,  had  displayed  a  dispositi< 
much  more  inclined  to  equity  and  moderation  thi 
on  former  occasions ;  insomuch  that  the  Suabii 
league,  as  it  was  called,  were  supposed  to  be  co 
certing  violent  measures,  which  had  for  their  o 
jects  both  the  ruin  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  t 
dissolution  of  the  regency  of  Nuremberg. — T 
conduct  of  the  duke  George  at  this  critical  junctu 
was  not  a  little  suspicious.  At  Nuremberg  he  spa 
freelyof  the  danger  with  which  his  nephews  Fredei 
and  John  were  threatened,  of  losing  their  possessio 
and  rank  in  the  empire  ;  and  he  refused  to  take  1 
seat  in  the  regency,  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  t 
princes  whom  Luther,  in  his  writings,  had  charg( 
with  the  commission  of  high  crimes,  ought  to  pro 
themselves  innocent  before  they  were  admitted 
offices  of  trust  and  authority.  His  real  desigi 
however,  were  easily  discerned  through  this  politic 
finesse.  If  the  nephews  of  George  should  eve 
tually,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  refc 
mation,  be  plundered  and  degraded,  their  uncle, 
was  believed,  hoped  to  be  proportionally  enriche 
and  exalted ;  and  moreover,  the  example  of  extr 
ordinary  conscientiousness  and  self-denial  of  t 
duke,  in  declining  to  act  in  an  important  offic 
situation,  because  he  at  that  time  laboured  under  t 
accusations  of  Luther,  was,  no  doubt,  intended  I 
him  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a  resoluti< 
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tUDong  the  princes,  that  all  persons  proscribed  by 
the  edict  of  Worms  should  be  deprived  of  their 
r^hts,  privileges,  and  possessions.  For  if  so  great 
purity  of  character  was  required  of  men  in  public 
dtuations  of  dignity  and  trust,  that  the  grave,  the 
religious  duke  George  had  refiised  to  take  his  seat 
amoDff  the  regents  till  he  had  acquitted  himself  of 
die  csuumnies  of  Luther,  how  could  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Germanic  body,  whatever  might  be  his 
rank  or  title,  pretend  to  a  just  claim  of  precedence 
and  sovereignty,  while,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
lie  remained  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  by  the 
legitimate  decision  of  the  diet  of  Worms  ? 

The  hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  ambition,  which 
could  suggest  to  the  mind  of  this  prince  so  flimsy 
a  pretext,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  his  own 
fortunes  by  the  ruin  of  those  of  his  near  relations, 
have  cast  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  the 
duke  George  of  Saxony. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast,  and  how  honour- 
able to  the  cause  of  religion,  when  we  compare  the 
conduct  of  Frederic  and  of  Luther  at  this  period 
with  that  of  their  enemies ! 

The  elector,  though  oppressed  with  age  and  infir- 
mities, was  still  in  the  full  possession  of  his  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  continued  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  Frederic  the  Wise.  His  penetrating  eye  foresaw 
the  conspiracy  which  was  then  forming  by  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  and  several  of  the  most  bigoted  of  the 
German  princes,  with  the  express  intent  of  crushing 
the  infant  reformation,  and  also  every  power  that  was 
friendly  to  its  progress.  But  neither  the  firmness  nor 
die  integrity  of  this  good  prince,  whenever  the  course 
he  should  steer  seemed  distinct  and  certain,  could  be 
shaken  by  the  most  alarming  appearances*.  In  this 

♦  This  part  of  the  character  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  has 
been  already  abundantly  exemplified.  The  timidity  and  ambi- 
{vity  of  conduct  which  appeared  in  this  prince  on  some  occa- 
•ions  arote  from  doubts  in  his  undersUinding,  not  from  defect  of 
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year,  1523,  he  is  well  known  to  have  secretly  medi- 
tated the  defence  of  himself  and  his  persecuted  sob- 
jects  even  by  FORCE*;  but  was  interrupted  by  enter* 
taining  serious  doubts  concerning  the  lawfidness  €i 
using  arms  under  his  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
For  however  disgusted  Frederic  might  be  with  the 
political  intrigues  of  Adrian  and  Charles  V,  or  how- 
ever indignant  on  account  of  the  many  tyrannical  op- 
pressions of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  it  was 
not  his  practice  to  give  way  to  resentment  or  revenge, 
but  rather  to  seek  relief  to  his  anxious  and  burdened 
mind  by  a  diligent  investigation  of  his  duty.  Accord- 
ingly, he  solemnly  required  Luther,  Bugenhagius^ 
and  Melancthon,  to  write  their  deliberate  sentiments 
On  the  following  question.  "  Whether  it  was  lawful 
for  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  case  his  subjects,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  should  suffer  violence  either 
from  the  emperor  or  any  of  the  German  princes,  to 
protect  them  by  arms."  These  great  and  good  men 
decided  at  once,  that  it  was  not  lawful  ;  and 
principally  for  these  reasons.  1 .  The  princes  were 
not  yet  fully  convinced  in  their  consciences  of  the 
truth  of  the  reformed  system  of  evangelical  doctrine. 
2.  Neither  had  their  subjects  implored  their  protec- 
tion against  violence  and  persecution.  3.  Nor  had 
the  several  states  of  the  provinces  deliberated  on  the 

Eoint.    4.  Lastly,  Those,  who  in  their  own  defence 
ave  recourse  to  arms,  ought,  before  all  things,  to 
be  assured  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  f- 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  success  with  which 
the  reformation  had  hitherto  been  attended,  there 
seemed  rising  considerable  obstacles  to  its  fiirther 
progress. — Luther  disdained  to  hide  himself  a  second 

courage  or  houesty ;  and  here  again,  not  so  much  from  douhti 
of  existing  grievances,  as  from  scruples  of  conscience  respectnig 
that  degree  of  resistance  which,  in  redressing  the  grievances, 
he  might  he  justified  in  making  to  the  established  authorities. 

*  Hortleder,  Histor. 

t  Hortleder  the  historian  had  in  his  possession  the  original 
of  this  answer.    Seek.  263. 
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^e  from  the  fury  of  his  adversaries ;  and  his  friend  c^[r. 
Frederic,  from  scruples  of  conscience,  did  not  dare 
to  draw  the  sword  in  his  defence.  Both  the  Saxon 
dector  and  the  Saxon  reformer  appeared,  therefore, 
Id  be  in  most  critical  and  perilous  situations;  and 
the  wisest  advocates  of  Lutheranism  did  not  see  how 
the  loss  of  either  of  them  could  be  repaired.  In  fact, 
the  powers  of  Antichrist  were  now  roused,  and  be- 
come outrageous ;  and  had  shown  symptoms  of  an 
intention  to  collect  their  strength,  and  to  act  in 
concert,  with  more  system  and  decision  than  they 
had  hitherto  done  from  the  commencement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dissensions. 

The  clouds,  however,  which  seemed  to  thicken 
over  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  subjects  and  his 
dominions,  were  soon  dispersed,  through  the  wise 
dispositions  of  that  kind,  overruling  Providence,  on 
which  Luther  entirely  relied,  and  which  in  its  secret 
counsels,  had  determined  to  break  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pressor*, and  to  bestow  on  the  nations  the  blessings 
of  a  revival  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  liberty. 
The  emperor  was  so  much  involved  in  multiplied 
schemes  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  give  any  serious  and  durable  attention 
to  the  contests  in  Germany ;  and  it  soon  appeared, 
that  without  his  active  co-operation,  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  could  effect  nothing  decisive.  The  ap- 
prehensions therefore  of  Frederic  and  his  ministers 
respecting  the  safety  of  his  electorate,  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  defensive  war,  were  much  relieved ; 
and  die  patient  industrious  reformers  had  only  to 
struggle  with  their  usual  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  persecutions  of  such  individuals  as  frequently 
happened  to  be  unfortunate  victims  of  cruel  bigots 
in  possession  of  power. — Among  the  unrelentinj 
tyrants  of  this  class,  is  particularly  distinguishes 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  V. 
who  was  so  much  inflamed  with  resentment  against 

*  Uaiah,  ix. 
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the  Saxon  reformer  and  his  cause,  that  he  declared; 
he  had  much  rather  his  sister  the  queen  of  Denmark, 
had  been  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  dian  that 
she  should  ever  have  conversed  with  Luther  at 
Wittemberg. 

The  unfortunate  Queen,  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned,  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  out  of  Den- 
mark, with  her  exiled  husband  Christiem  the  Second, 
who  in  the  year  1523  fled  from  Copenhagen  widi 
twenty  ships,  together  with  his  queen  and  childreOi 
and  all  his  private  treasure.  This  unhappy  prince, 
in  his  passage  to  the  continent,  was  overtaJcen  by  a 
violent  tempest,  which  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  last  extremity.  At  length  he  arrived 
with  his  family  at  Tervere  in  Zeeland  *,  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  his  brother-in-law  Charles  V.  and 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that,  through  the 
assistance  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  he  should  soon  be 
restored  to  his  former  dignity  and  possessions.  His 
queen  Elizabeth  also  came  to  Nuremberg,  to  implore 
the  help  of  her  brother  Ferdinand  and  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.  But  unfortunately  for  this  object,  she 
had  received  many  of  Luther's  books  from  Albert 
duke  of  Prussia,  had  made  an  open  profession  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  in  1 524  had  publicly  received 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  This  last  step  so  pro- 
voked Ferdinand,  that  he  told  her  in  plain  termSi 
**  he  heartily  wished  she  was  not  his  sister."  "  Cer- 
tainly,"  replied  the  queen,  "  we  are  descended  from 
one  and  the  same  mother ;  nevertheless,  I  must  ad- 
here  closely  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  that  on  lt, 
without  the  least  respect  to  persons ;  in  all  other 
concerns,  I  am  ready  to  obey  my  brother's  pleasure ; 
and  if,  on  that  account,  he  refuses  to  own  me  for 
Death  of  his  sistcr,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bear  the  cross  with 
c!f*5en^"  patience."  On  the  subject  of  her  own  calamitous 
»»rk*        fiituation^^  well  as  that  of  her  husband,  she  is  said 

*  Meursii  Histor.  Danica. 
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to  have  expressed  herself  so  pathetically  before  the  cent. 
princes,  as  to  have  constrained  every  one  present  to  .  ^y^' 
iked  tears.  She  obtained  from  them,  however,  no 
satisfiu^ry  promises  of  assistance ;  and  this  excel- 
lent queen  soon  after  departed  this  life,  her  death 
being  probably  hastened  by  affliction  and  misfortune, 
and  the  unkind  treatment  of  her  nearest  relations. 
She  was  buried  at  Ghent ^;  and  her  husband  in- 
formed Luther,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
pains  which  had  been  taken  by  persons  of  the  great- 
est distinction  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  popery, 
die  had  received  the  Lord's  supper  according  to  the 
jnst  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  died  in  the  exercise  of 
sound  and  lively  evangelical  faith. 

The  two  northern  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Prugr«tso 
Sweden  were  now  uniting  themselves  to  the  cause  of  ism  iriSei 
Protestantism;  and  as  the  religious  revolutions  in  ^o'k*"** 
those  regions  were  brilliant  and  rapid,  they  must,    ''^  *^ 
BO  doubt,  eventually  have  been  productive  of  much 
spiritual  good.     Our  account  of  this  happy  change 
in  the  north  must,  however,  be  brief,  because  little, 
except  the  political  and  external  circumstances,  has 
found  its  way  into  authentic  history. 

In  the  year  1522,  at  the  request  of  Christiern  H.  ^**^**JJ.*" 
king  of  Denmark,  a  preacher  named  Martin  was  te^trf/Va 
sent  from  Wittembere:;  and  his  evangelical  labours  p;**;!'*  '** 
among  the  Danes  received  the  royal  approbation     ^    ^ 
and  encouragement.    But  the  enormous  vices  of  this     \r22. 
prince,  which  would  have  disgraced  any  religious 

2 stem,  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  the  progress  of  the 
eformation.  Expelled  from  his  throne  on  account 
of  his  tyranny,  profligacy,  and  cruelties,  and  forced 
to  wander  through  a  foreign  country  in  want  and 
disgrace,  he  discovered  some  symptoms  of  compunc- 
tion and  even  of  repentance.  At  least,  during  his 
intercourse  among  his  religious  friends,  his  external 
conduct  indicated  a  grave  and  decorous  attention  to 

•  In  the  beginning  of  15«5.     Chylraeua. 
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spiritual  concerns.  We  find  him  in  the  year  1523  vi- 
siting his  uncle,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  Schweinhii 
a  town  belonging  to  this  prince ;  and,  in  the  autunm 
of  the  same  year,  he  sent  for  Luther  from  Witteai- 
Saxony :  jjerg,  and  heard  him  preach  at  the  same  town,  in  die 
^'  ^"  palace  of  Frederic,  with  so  great  satisfaction,  that  he 
declared  in  his  whole  life  he  had  never  before  heard 
the  Gospel  so  explained ;  and  that  while  he  lived, 
he  should  never  forget  that  sermon ;  and  moreoYer, 
that,  with  God  s  help,  he  should  endure  more  pa- 
tiently whatever  might  befal  him.  Still  I  fear,  if  the 
plan  of  this  history  admitted  a  circumstantial  detail 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  Christiem  II.  while  he  aat 
on  his  throne,  the  charity  and  candour  of  the  reader 
would  be  put  to  a  severe  trial  in  admitting,  without 
some  further  substantial  evidence,  the  probability  of 
the  genuine  conversion  of  so  infamous  a  character. 
His  public  apology,  or  defence  of  his  conduct,  dis* 
persed  throughout  Germany,  though  to  the  last  de- 
gree affecting  and  lamentable,  exhibits  but  little  of 
the  spirit  of  a  truly  humble  penitent.  The  reflection^ 
however,  of  Luther  on  his  case  may  deserve  to  he 
transcribed.  ^'  Perhaps,"  said  he,  ^^  God  in  his  ap- 
pointed time  will  call  this  king  and  queen  to  his 
neavenly  kingdom,  that  he  may  appear  marvellous 
in  confounding  the  measures  of  human  foresight; 
for  most  certainly  he  is  a  king  of  whose  sound  and 
thorough  reformation  our  judgments  could  never 
sonably  have  formed  any  favourable  conjectures.' 

Frederic  the  duke  of  Holstein  succeeded  his 
phew  Christiem  II.  in  the  throne  of  DenmariL; 
and  under  him,  and  still  more  under  his  successor 
Christiem  III.  the  blessed  change  of  the  religious 
establishment  was  completed  in  mat  kingdom.— Of 
Christiem  II.  little  more  is  known,  than  that  oa 
returning  into  Denmark,  and  making  some  attempts 
to  recover  his  throne,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
ended  his  days  in  captivi^. 

The  judicious  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  can 
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Kwrctkf  &il  to  reflect  how  extremely  palpable  the  cknt. 
irickechiess  and  folly  of  the  popish  system  must  ^^^_ 
liaTe  been,  when  the  opposition  of  a  prince  so  noto- 
riously cmely  and  in  erery  respect  unprincipled,  as 
Ckiistiem  II.  was  able  so  effectually  to  shake  its 
bandations,  that  it  could  never  after  recover  either 
3Kdit  or  stability  in  Denmark. 

I  know  no  evidence  that  Elizabeth,  the  good  queen 
if  Christiem  IL  was  in  any  degree  a  partner  with 
li«r  husband  in  his  injustice  and  cruelty ;  and  Luther 
jiutlj  observes,  that,  if  she  could  but  have  been 
pefsnaded  to  deny  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  she  might, 
perhaps  have  been  restored  to  her  kingdom,  through 
Ike  active  interference  of  her  powerful  brothers, 
Cbaorlea  theeropeix>r,  and  Ferdinand  the  archduke*. 
Dftaries  V.  about  this  time,  was  beginning  to  astonish 
lU  Europe  with  the  blaze  of  secular  glory,  and  was 
iko  cruelly  persecuting  the  people  of  Grod  through- 
lot  Flanders.  The  Cnristian  reader,  who  finds  no 
ladafaction  in  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes  of 
imlntion  and  iniquity,  will  willingly  retire  from  them, 
ind  learn  useful  instruction  from  a  serious  review  of 
Ihe  dealings  of  Providence  with  the  near  relative  of 
Ike  emperor,  the  exiled  queen  of  Denmark.  This 
SKtraordinary  personage,  after  a  severe  discipline  of 
Inimiliating  afflictions,  died  in  peace;  and  there  is 
peiy  solid  ground  to  hope  that  the  sister  found  rest 
in  the  application  of  that  Gospel  to  the  relief  of  her 
ipiritual  necessities,  which  the  brother  denominated 
beresy,  schism,  and  sedition. 

The  religious  revolutions  of  Holstein,  a  duchy 
bordering  on  Denmark,  well  deserve  a  place  in  this 
narrative.  Several  students  of  divinity  from  that 
toontry  had  visited  the  university  of  Wittemberg, 
ndnced  by  what  they  had  heard  of  Luther's  talents 
md  learning.  On  their  return,  it  soon  appeared 
that  they  had  caught  the  salutary  flame  which  had 
already  exhilarated  the  hearts  of  so  many  foreigners. 

*  Comment,  de  Lutb.  XLII. 
K    2 
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Both  in  public  and  in  private,  among  their  countiy- 
men,  they  most  industriously  spread  the  reformatioil 
they  had  obtained  from  their  great  Saxon  master* 


rman 


Herman  Tast,  in  the  year  1522,  was  the  first,  who^  i 
^  ar*~    when  he  found  the  church  at  Husum  shut  against  i 
»•" '      him  by  the  popish  clergy,  preached  boldly  under  t 
^'  ^'     tree  in  the  churchyard,  a  course  of  most  excellait 
^^^*     sermons  to  a  numerous  audience:   and  this  same 
pastor  also  two  years  after  preached  at  Gardingen 
the  first  public  sermon  which  was  ever  composed  ao* 
cording  to  the  sound  principles  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  delivered  in  a  regular  way  from  the  pulpit 
in  that  country:  for  in  1524  Frederic  L  king  of 
Denmark  and  duke  of  Holstein,  made  it  a  capital 
offence  for  any  person  to  take  away  the  life,  or  injure 
the  property  or  dignity  of  another,  on  account  01  his 
religion,  whether  rapal  or  Lutheran.  This  prince,  in 
matters  of  religion,  allowed  all  his  subjects  a  m^ 
complete  toleration.   They  were  so  to  conduct  them- 
selves, as  best  to  satisfy  their  own  consciences  before 
God.     At  the  same  time,  however,  he  ordered  the 
most  solemn  and  explicit  directions  to  be  given,  that 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  church  should  be  publicly 
reprobated,  and  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formers recommended  to  the  people.     But  the  in- 
habitants of  Ditmarsen,  an  intractable  race  of  men, 
refused  to  obey  the  king's  edict,  and  committed  to 
krtjrdom  the  flamcs,   in  this  same  year,    Henry  MuUer,  a 
i\\lt7     Sic^ous  preacher  of  pure  Christianity,  who  had  for- 
K.  D.     merly  been  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Antwerp,  had 
1 524.    afterwards  preached  two  years  at  Bremen,  and  lastly 
had  been  introduced  among  the  savage  Ditmarsiani 
by  their  superintendent,  a  man  of  piety  and  religion. 
In  other  parts  of  Frederic's  dominions  the  royal 
edict  was  dutifully  obeyed,  and  proved  a  great  bul- 
wark against  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  papists. 
Under  its  protection  the  Lutheran  ministers  con- 
fronted and  engaged  their  adversaries  by  the  methods 
of  fair  argumentation ;  and  were  wonderfully  success- 
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fill  in  propagating  divine  truth.  Even  some  of  the  ceitt 
Roman  champions  acknowledged  their  convictions^  ^  ^J^^ 
ind  bowed  to  the  authority  of  reason  and  Scripture. 
Others,  meanwhile,  persevered  in  their  inveterate 
prejudices,  and  continued  to  support  a  pertinacious 
cpposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  Very  remark- 
•Ue  is  the  case  of  a  certain  monk  of  the  isle  of  Fore. 
This  man,  who  had  travelled  from  home  for  the  ex-  story  of 
press  purpose  of  exhorting  his  neighbouring  frater-  ™|°  of  Fo 
nity  to  remain  faithful  and  constant  to  the  papal  su- 
perstitions, declared,  that  he  wished  he  might  never 
again  reach  his  habitation  alive  and  safe  it  the  Ro- 
nish  creed  was  not  true.  In  his  return,  he  fell  from 
Ids  horse,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  ^^  And  thus," 
lays  the  author  of  this  account,  '^  the  event  corres- 
ponded with  the  imprecation ;  and  a  pile  of  stones, 
which  was  raised  in  memory  of  it,  points  out  at  this 
day  to  travellers  the  place  where  the  thing  happened." 
— Profane  readers  or  writers,  in  a  profane  age,  may 
treat  with  contempt  the  introduction  of  such  a  relation 
as  this  into  sober,  authentic  history;  but  their  taste 
does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  a  brief 
imt  circumstantial  narration  of  a  fact  which  so  judi- 
cious a  person  as  Seckendorff  thought  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and  which,  moreover,  as  he  particularly  informs 
OS,  was  transmitted  to  him  by  Dr.  Kortholt,  a  man  of 
most  excellent  character,  and  a  very  eminent  divine 
of  the  university  of  Kiel  in  the  duchy  of  HoLstein. 

In  Sweden,  the  renowned  Gustavus  Vasa,  having 
in  his  youth  lived  an  exile  at  Lubec,  and  there 
gained  some  information  concerning  the  grounds  of 
Lutheranism,  and  having  afterwards  been  further 
instructed  by  Laurentius  and  Olaus  Petri,  two  dis- 
ciples of  Luther,  no  sooner  saw  himself  in  firm  pos^ 
session  of  the  throne  than  he  determined  to.  reform 
the  church.  Under  his  auspices  a  public  disputation 
was  held  at  Upsal,  between  Olaus  Petri*  on  one 

*  See  Appendix.     Olaus  rctii, 
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mde,  in  support  of  Luther's  fiystem,  and  Peter  Galltf 
on  the  othjer,  as  a  defender  of  the  papal  dogmas; 
and  the  sum  of  their  argumentation  was  afterwaidf 
published.  Also,  by  the  king  s  order*  Andreas  \iM 
chancellor  was  employed  in  translating  the  Scrip* 
tures  into  the  Swedish  language;  and  no  meiaf 
were  omitted  for  enlightening  the  minds  of  tht 
people.  The  effects  were  rapid  and  decisive,  ssd 
Sweden  from  that  day  has  ranked  iuTariably  amixig 
the  protestant  nations. 
Gusuwas  ^  royal  proclamation  by  Gustavus,  in  substaaet 
motes^t^  as  follows,  must  have  been  extremdv  beneficial  to 
Refornia-  |jjg  Reformers.  "  We  do  not  deny  that  our  care  is 
for  the  true  religion  founded  on  the  word  of  God 
There  can  be  no  better  religion  than  that  whtch 
Christ  and  his  apostles  hare  delivered  to  ns.  Hem 
there  is  no  place  for  dispute.  But,  respecting  certain 
ceremonies,  questions  are  raised,  and  more  espe* 
cially  respecting  the  privileges  of  die  clergy.  It  is 
true,  that  we  find  learned  men  are  desirous  of  abo* 
lishing  several  useless  external  rites,  but  there  is  not 
the  least  ground  for  calumniating  us,  as  thoagh  we 
wished  to  introduce  any  other  religion  than  that 
which  is  truly  Christian.  Our  single  aim  is,  to  wor* 
ship  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  and  to  become  a  psf* 
taker  of  the  joys  of  heaven  with  all  Christ's  faiufiil 
servants.  Let  not  our  beloved  subjects,  therefore, 
listen  to  slanderous  reports  concerning  their  sove- 
reign ;  but  remain  assured  that  our  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed how  we  may  best  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  their  eternal  welfare.  It  is  not  long  ago,  since 
we  learnt  what  fraudulent  means  the  Roman  pontiff 
has  employed  to  drain  this  kingdom  of  large  sums  of 
money,  through  the  institution  of  private  masses  and 
indulgences.  And  in  regard  to  other  countries,  men 
of  the  best  information  have  proved,  beyond  contra* 
diction,  by  what  variety  of  deceitful  methods  die 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  make  a 
gain  of  the  simple ;  and  how  they  burden  wretched 
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consciences,  and  multiply  acts  of  hypocrisy.    The     cent 
hrxnrious  prelates  now  see  that  these  evil  practices  ,  ^^' 
are  detected  and  exposed  by  persons  of  the  greatest        ^^ 
piety  and  knowledge ;  and  therefore  they  set  their 
hces  against  the  truth  with  all  their  might,  and  cry 
out,  Iimoyation  and  Heresy !    But,  believe  them  not. 
•<— We  seriously  exhort  you  to  believe  them  not ;  for 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  their  malicious 
iocusations*'' 

Let  no  one,  however,  conclude  that  this  glorious 
triomph  of  religious  truth  took  place  without  much 
clamour  and  opposition  from  the  established  hie- 
rarchy. Antichrist  was  seriously  alarmed,  and  ex- 
erted his  utmost  efiforts  to  prevent  the  fall  of  his 
tottering  pillars. — The  preceding  proclamation  sulSi- 
ciently  intimates  this. — 

In  fact,  the  dignified  clergy,  and  their  adherents  Convoca* 
in  the  convocation  at  Upsal,  boldly  maintained  that  l*®"  ■* 
no   person,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and     ^*  „ 
eternal  damnation,  could  on  any  account  whatever     1^26 
deprive  the  prelates  of  their  wealth  and  privileges. 

To  this  the  king  and  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion coolly  replied,  '^  That  true  ministers  of  the 
church,  especially  those  who  diligently  instructed  the 
people,  deserved  more  than  a  decent  maintenance ; 
diey  were  worthy  even  '  of  double  honour;'  but  that 
the  lazy  and  licentious  drones,  who  neither  served 
God  nor  man,  ought  to  have  no  public  stipend  what- 
ever: moreover,  that  there  was  not  one  syllable  in 
die  Scriptures  to  justify  that  immense  political  power 
and  revenue  which  the  clergy  had  usurped,  and 
which  had  enabled  them,  for  some  centuries  past, 
to  withstand  their  lawful  governors,  and  disturb 
kingdoms  with  endless  wars  and  seditions." 

The  contest  was  now  advancing  fast  to  a  crisis. 
The  monks,  and  the  rest  of  the  papal  clergy,  ob- 
served no  bounds  in  their  resentment.  Throughout 
Sweden,  and  also  in  foreign  countries,  they  calum- 

*  BaazioB  Histor. 
K  4 
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Biated  their  excellent  king  as  a  heretic,  and  im« 
worthy  of  the  throne.  In  Dalecarlia  they  even 
excited  the  people  to  seditious  and  treasonable  prao* 
tices ;  and  because  the  kingdom  happened  then  to 
suffer  grievously  from  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  they 
taught  the  vulgar  to  believe  that  the  present  fiBuooiiie 
was  a  judgment  of  Almighty  God  on  the  countryi 
for  receiving  the  new  religion.  By  such  artifices 
of  the  bishops  and  priests,  the  inhabitants  of  many 
provinces  became  so  disaffected  to  the  govenunent, 
that  they  refused  to  pay  their  annual  taxes. 

Yet  the  Swedish  monarch  had  already  done  every 
thing  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  which  could 
be  expected  from  a  pious,  wise,  and  magnanimous 
prince.  Like  king  David,  he  had  begun  vritk 
reforming  his  own  court;  and  suffered  none  but 
religious  characters  to  approach  his  person,  or  to 
fill  the  great  offices  of  state.     He  had  instituted  a 

GENERAL  VISITATION  of  the  wholc  COUUtry  BY  HIM- 
SELF, in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  evangelical 
preachers,  and  particularly  by  that  excellent  Lutheran 
theologian,  Olaus  Petri,  whom  he  had  previously  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Stockholm.  In  adopting  tnis 
admirable  measure,  the  king  had  proposed  to  instruct 
his  ignorant  subjects  in  the  great  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  guard  them  against  erro* 
neous  notions  concerning  faith  and  works,  and  pre* 
destination ;  and  also  against  the  innumerable  cor« 
ruptions  of  the  Romish  Church.  Moreover,  in  the 
execution  of  it  he  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  the 
experienced  German  reformers ;  namely,  not  to  hurt 
the  tender  consciences  of  the  well-meaning  but 
uninformed  part  of  the  people,  by  an  over-hasly  abo- 
lition of  such  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  as  might 
be  suffered  to  remain  without  manifest  impiety.  This 
moderation  was  become  the  more  necessary,  because 
in  Sweden,  as  formerly  in  Germany,  there  had  arisen, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Reformation,  fanatics  of  the 
Anabaptist  class,  who  excited  the  people  to  the  most 
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outngeous  acts  of  tumult  and  sedition.    At  Stock-*    cent. 
bolm,  they  had  entered  the  great  church  of  St.  John,  ^.i^ 
and  in  the  most  audacious  manner  had  removed, 
or  broken  to  pieces,  the  organs,  statues,  and  images 
therein;  and  their  riotous  example  was  followed 
throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

At  this  moment  the  situation  of  Sweden  seems  to 
have  been  truly  critical.  On  the  one  hand,  an 
enthusiastic  zeid  for  innovation,  and  on  the  other, 
a  blind  attachment  to  superstitious  ceremonies, 
inflamed  the  minds  of  many,  and  divided  them  into 
parties ;  and  there  was  constantly  at  hand  an  active, 
ambitious,  and  powerful  clergy,  ready  to  take  every 
advantage  of  these  internal  dissensions.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that,  even  in  this  perilous  con- 
juncture, there  existed  in  Gustavus  a  combination 
of  qualities  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 

This  determined  prince,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  cofocs. 
1527,  at  the  Convocation  of  Arosen,    summoned  ^^°^^. 
together  all  the  constituted  orders  and  authorities, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  his  dominions,  with  the  full    ^  *    * 
purpose  of  bringing  to  speedy  issue  the  important      ^   ' 

auestion  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  doctrines, 
le  revenues,  and  the  powers  of  the  church.  He 
directed  the  senators  of  the  kingdom  to  be  placed 
next  to  the  throne,  and  the  bishops  next  to  the  sena-' 
tors.  The  nobles  occupied  the  third  class,  the  paro« 
chial  clergy  the  fourth,  and  the  commons  the  fifth. 
This  arrangement  was  an  unpardonable  offence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  bishops ;  and  the  extraordinary  mea- 
sure which  they  instantly  adopted  in  consequence, 
stronely  marks  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Roman 
cathoUc  clergy,  and  shows  also  how  entirely  regard- 
less they  were  of  observing  good  faith  with  those  who 
did  not  exhibit  implicit  obedience  to  the  papal  sys- 
tem. They  met  secretly  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
to  deliberate  on  theirpresent  situation.  "  What  is  to 
be  done,  my  brethren?"  said  the  bishop  of  Linkio- 
ping:  '^  It  is  plain  enough  the  king  means  to  degrade 
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US :  he  means  to  take  from  us  those  castles  and  ibr* 
tified  places  which  pious  kings  have  of  old  granted 
to  the  bishops  of  this  country ;  and  probably  hia  neil 
step  will  be  to  deprive  us  of  our  lands  and  revenues.* 
Two  of  the  junior  and  more  moderate  bishopi 
answered,  '^  Let  us  not  contest  the  matter  with  lui 
majesty :  for  if  we  have  no  secular  possessions,  we 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  defienos 
of  the  state."  *^  This  is  a  most  serious  busiaeas,'^ 
replied  the  bishop  of  Linkioping :  '^  If  we  maks 
these  concessions,  we  shall  bring  upon  oursdves  tlw 
indignation  and  eternal  anathema  of  the  Roman  poa- 
tiff.  Kings  and  emperors,  in  former  times,  have  made 
similar  attempts  upon  the  property  of  the  clemTi 
but  were  deterred  from  executing  Uieir  designs,  li^ 
the  dread  of  pontifical  excommunication.  Make  yov 
choice  then,  brethren,  never  to  disobey  the  pope: 
he  is  the  asylum  of  the  church,  and  he  will  defend 
you."  Every  one  present  declared  his  firm  resolu* 
tion  to  defend  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  established 
hierarchy ;  and  they  subscribed  a  solemn  protest 
against  any  degradation  of  their  dignity,  or  dinu- 
ttution  of  revenue.  They  then  buried  the  writing 
under  a  sepulchre,  covered  it  with  stones,  and  took 
a  solemn  oath  not  to  reveal  the  secret  But  it  was 
dog  up  fifteen  years  afterwards,  and  shown  to  Grus* 
tavus,  as  a  proof  of  the  treachery  of  the  papal  bi« 
shops,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

In  diis  memorable  convocation,  Gustavus  through 
his  chancellor,  complained  heavily  of  the  indolence, 
luxury,  and  impiety  of  the  superior  clergy ;  and 
also  of  the  excessive  ill  usage  wnich  he  had  person- 
ally received  from  the  papal  faction.  They  had 
every  where  represented  him  as  a  heretic,  a  teacher 
of  novel  doctrines,  and  as  one  who  endeavoured  to 
disseminate  among  the  people  a  corrupt  religion. 
He  had  reprimanded,  he  said,  the  archbishop  of 
Upsal  for  neglect  of  duty,  and,  in  particular,  nad 
oidered  him  to  take  care  that  the  Bible  should  b« 
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translated  into  the  Swedish  language  ;  but  that  that 
prelate,  instead  of  obeying  his  directions,  and  re- 
ibnnisig  the  abuses  in  the  church,  had  maliciously 
CTCJted  tamults  and  seditions  among  his  good  sub- 
jntSy  afterwards  plundered  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
at  last  fled  with  much  wealth  from  his  country.  In 
htntg  and  agreeably  to  what  he  had  stated  in  his 
prodafldation)  he  wished  the  faithful,  laborious 
dergy,  to  be  well  rewarded ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  woold  have  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  and  the  use- 
bv,  to  be  deprived  of  the  revenues  which  they  so 
mdaaervedly  possessed,  and  which  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  public  service.  If  a  speedy  emendation 
to  this  elect  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  bishops  and 
senate,  he  would  no  longer  undertake  the  govern* 
■lent  of  the  country.  On  this  head,  therefore,  he 
feaaired  a  clear  and  categorical  answer. 

Upon  hearing  the  king's  proposal,  the  convocation 
wii  almost  in  an  uproar.  The  prelates,  and  other 
papal  adherents,  cried.  No !  No !  with  the  utmost 
damour,  and  called  loudly  on  the  leading  men  of 
dia  cooDtry  to  withstand  such  unjust  innovations. 

But  tiie  pious  and  disinterested  Ghistavus  had 
fetmed  a  lesolution,  from  which  even  the  splendor 
of  a  crown  could  not  induce  him  to  depart.  He 
eame  into  the  assembly,  and  there  publicly  resigned 
the  govemmentof  the  kingdom.  With  some  warmth, 
but  with  great  decency  and  firmness,  he  informed 
them,  that  he  had  made  his  choice,  and  that  his 
conscience  did  not  permit  him  to  support  a  super- 
stitious and  depraved  system  of  religion.  He  added, 
that  be  had  determined  to  leave  the  country,  but 
expected  them  to  pay  him  the  price  of  his  hereditary 
possessions. 

The  great  body  of  the  Swedish  representatives, 
namely,  the  commons  in  the  convocation,  were 
now  so  much  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  refrac- 
tory bishops,  as  to  signify  to  them  in  terms  by 
no  means  obscure,  that,  if  they  did  not  instantly 
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comply  with  the  pleasure  of  their  beloved  sovereigOi 
they  would  soon  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  people 
inflicted  on  their  obstinacy  and  disobedience.  More* 
over,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  king's  demand 
might  be  placed  in  the  clearest  light,  it  was  agreed 
that  Peter  Galle  and  Olaus  Petri  should  once  more 
try  their  strength  publicly,  in  dispute,  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  privilege,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  on  the  controverted  points  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  The  combatants  met  accord* 
ingly ;  and  Olaus  Petri,  the  Lutheran  disciple,  spoke 
in  the  Swedish  language ;  but  the  papal  advocate, 
P.  Gale,  persisted  in  the  use  of  Latin,  till  the  whde 
audience  exclaimed  aloud,  ^^  Say  what  you  have  to 
say  in  the  Swedish  language ! '' 

This  free  discussion  had  a  mighty  influence  on 
all  the  members  of  the  convocation,  except  die 
most  violent  and  determined  partisans  of  popmr, 
who  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  were  completdy 
overpowered  with  numbers.  This  memorable  nxh 
sembly  concluded  its  proceedings,  by  humbly  be- 
seeching Gustavus  to  resume  his  government,  and 
by  precisely  defining  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  and 
revenues.  Among  their  several  regulations  and 
decrees,  published  with  the  king's  signature,  there 
is  this  clause :  "  No  one  shall  be  ordained  a  clergy-i 
man  who  is  either  unwilling  to  preach,  or  who 
does  not  know  how  to  preach  the  pure  word  of 
God*." 

This  curious  and  instructive  account  of  the  begin-* 
ning  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden  may  well  deserve 
a  place  in  these  memoirs:  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  disciples  of  Luther  were  the  chief  instru-> 
ments  of  its  success,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a 
digression  from  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  and  with  great  probability  of  truth,- 
that  under  a  prince  of  less  pious  dispositions  and 
less  splendid  talents  than  those  of  the  renowned 

*  Baazian, 
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Swedish  monarch,  the  puny  efforts  of  two  or  three  cent. 
evangelical  teachers  could  have  availed  but  little  -^^^• 
against  the  whole  weight  and  prevalence  of  the  papal 
influence :  but  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  to  affirm, 
what  no  believer  of  a  Divine  Providence  will  deny, 
diaty  whenever  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events  pur- 
poses either  to  visit  mankind  with  penal  judgments, 
or  bless  them  with  merciful  dispensations,  he  is  in- 
rALLiBLE  in  exacdy  proportioning  his  means  to 
those  ends,  which,  in  the  depth  and  wisdom  of  his 
counsels  he  has  previously  designed  shall  surely 
come  to  pass. 

The  reformation  in  Sweden  continued  to  proceed  The  Re- 
with  vigour  and  discretion,  under  the  protection  of  proce"dT 
Gustavus  Vasa,  and  principally  through  the  advice  Sweden,  ^q 


of  his  secretary  Olaus  Petri,  who,  in  the  year  1529,  Cy°Ouiu. 
published  a  more  distinct  explanation  of  the  great  ^^  ^*^  ' 
Christian  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  and  also     ^'  ^' 
a  new  ritual  in  the  Swedish  language,  in  which  the     ^5^9* 
official  rules  for  marriage,  baptism,  burial  of  the 
dead,  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
were  very  much  cleared  from  Romish  superstitions 
and  enci^brances* 

'^  How  delightful  a  spectacle  to  a  true  Christian, 
to  see  distinctly,  and,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  eyes, 
a  contest  on  the  spot  between  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ ! "  Such  is  the  observation  of  a  pious  and 
excellent  annalist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  preceding  information  concerning  the 
revival  of  evangelical  doctrine  throughout  Europe 

^  Appendix.    Olaus  Petri. 

The  reeolatioDS  of  the  states  assembled  at  Arosen  (or  Wes- 
teraas,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,)  did  not  tend  to  fix  or  regulate 
many  doctrinal  articles,  but  rather  to  reduce  the  clergy  to  a 
more  dependent  condition.  These,  by  repeated  grants  from 
t  taperstitious  nobility,  were  become  opulent,  dissolute,  and 
bxuTioos ;  and,  moreover,  they  possessed  so  many  castles  and 
phcet  of  strength,  that  they  were  able,  at  any  time,  to  excite 
dangerous  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  give  laws 
to  the  sovereign  himself.     On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of  rank 
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in  this  period  *.  ^*  Whatever  machinattoini,**  eoa* 
tinues  the  same  author,  ^'  either  the  pope  or  the 
emperor  and  his  creatures  devised  for  the  porpote 
of  obstructing  the  progress  of  Christian  tedtHi 
Jesus  Christ  overruled  them  all  to  the  adymntage 
and  furtherance  of  the  same.  The  bull  of  the  pope^ 
the  thunder  of  the  emperor^  did  not  frighten  men, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  animated  them  to  embrace  the 
Gospel."  In  fact,  the  blessed  Reformation  wai 
spreading  itself  far  and  wide ;  and  almost  all  the 
European  nations  hailed  the  dawn  of  tmtky  and 
exulted  in  the  prospect  of  spiritual  freedomL 

and  family  were  impoverished  beyond  example,  throagb  the 
rapacity  of  a  devouriag,  inaatiabls  hierarchy.  It  was  in  vai% 
therefore,  until  this  enormous  power  of  the  numerous  prelate^ 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Roman  pontiff  at  their  head,  was 
restrained  within  moderate  bounds,  to  expect  any  scrbstantlal 
reformation  of  the  eccbsiaatical  establishment.  Wken  the 
edicts  of  Westeraas  had  settled  this  iadispeiiBable  preHmiaaiy, 
and  not  before,  Gustavus  condescended  to  resume  the  acej^tre, 
and  bless  his  subjects  with  a  purer  religion. 

The  mixture  of  firmness  and  moderation  displayed  btr  tUs 
monarch,  in  all  these  transactions,  is  truly  admirable,  jij  aa* 
prisoning,  and  afterwards  banislung,  several  of  the  discipiss  ef 
Munzer,  who  had  been  convicted  of  committing  riots  at  Stock* 
holm,  and  by  other  instances  of  well-timed  severity,  he  Soon 
repressed  the  dangerous  spirit  both  of  fenaticism  and  sedition, 
which  had  disturbed  the  peace  a(  the  coimtxy.  And  further,  by 
directing  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Swediah  laii> 
guage  to  be  every  where  dispersed  among  the  people,  he  invited 
the  more  judicious  part  of  his  subjects  to  exercise  their  own 
judgments  in  religious  concerns,  and  thus  prepared  their  miads 
for  the  salutary  emendations  gradually  introduced  aftenpvards 
by  Olaus  into  the  formulaiies  and  confessions  of  the  bwediah 
church.  Lastly,  though  no  specific  system  of  doctrine  was 
adopted  at  Wesieraas,  yet  the  mere  provision  of  intelligent  pas* 
tors,  to  preach  throughout  the  kingdom  the  pure  woixi  of  Uod 
to  the  people,  in  their  native  language,  must  have  been  found 
extremely  efficient  in  promoting  the  same  excellent  purposes. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  progress  of  evangelical  light  and  truth, 
through  the  different  districts  and  provinces,  was  become 
abundantly  more  rapid,  since  Olaus,  in  the  public  dispotatios 
at  Upsal,  had  gained  so  very  signal  a  victory  over  his  opponeBt 
P.  Galle,  the  zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  Romiah  oorrap* 
ttons. 

*  Abraham  Scultet  Anna!.  Evang. 
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In  HuDgary,  even  in  the  year  1522,  the  fame  of  aim  in 
the  deUversuice  of  various  states  aod  provinces  from  i^uiigirj : 
papal  chains  bad  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people     ^-  ^' 
a  most  prodigious  desire  not  only  to  become  par>     ij^^* 
lakers  of  the  pure  reformed  religion,  but  also  to  see 
Luther  himself,  £rom  whose  iDstructions  they  ex- 
pected to  derive,  in  the  easiest  and  happiest  way, 
the  best  system  of  heavenly  doctrine,  and  also  the 
wisest  method   of  cultivating  sacred  learning. — 
Among  the  young  students  who  came  from  this 
country  to  Wittemberg,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
sulting Luther  and  hearing  bis  lecturex,  Martinus 
Cyriac  is  particularly  mentioned  as  the  iirst  who 
^>pe8r8  from  the  academical  registers  to  have  been 
^triculated  in  this  year,  when  Philip  Melancthon 
was  rector  or  provost  of  the  university. 

Lewis,  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Reformers  ;  but  Divine  Pro- 
vidence raised  them  up  an  excellent  and  powerful 
Sitron  in  George  marquis  of  Brandenburg.  This 
ustrious  prince  began  about  the  same  time  to  dis- 
oover  a  rdisb  for  evangelical  knowledge ;  and,  as 
he  was  grand-master  of  the  royal  household,  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  softening  or  entirely  doing 
away  the  chains  and  complaints  which  were  fre- 

Joently  laid  before  the  king  against  the  disciples  of 
iDther.  Under  his  auspices,  and  those  of  the  dukes 
of  Lignitz  and  Munsterbeig,  a  considerable  refor- 
mation took  place  among  the  churches  in  Silesia,  ak'I  aannc 
and  particularly  at  Breslaw,  the  capital  city  of  that  ■'■<  <='>"'- 
country ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  succeeding  year  s,i"i> : 
the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  were  blessed  with     a.  d. 
u  additional  influx  of  the  salutary  and  refreshing    1 523. 
beams  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  *. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  to  omit  in  this  history  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  a  short  but  precious  frag-  ^^'^; "" 
meat  of  biography  relative  to  John  Thurzo,  bishop  .hop  of' 
of  Breslaw,  in  Silesia.    This  good    prelate  was  !>'("'■*■ 
•  Seultet.  1513. 
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:hap.     descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Hungary,  and  is 
^^'    .  said  to  have  been  the  very  first  papal  bishop  who 
in  his  diocese  was  favourable  to  the  revival  of  pure 
Christianity. 

The  very  little  that  is  known  of  Thurzo  is  to  be 
collected  from  a  concise  epistle  of  Luther,   and 
eianc-      another  still  more  concise  of  Melancthon,  addressed 
*"•         to  him  so  early  as  the  year  1520.     He  did  not  live 
to  receive  either  of  them ;  and  Luther,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  decease,  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  '^  In 
this  faith  died  John  Thurzo  bishop  of  Breslaw,  of 
all  the  bishops  of  this  age  the  very  best  *." 
itiier  Luther,  in  his  letter  to  the  dying  prelate,  ez- 

itesto  pressed  his  feelings  thus:  "  Not  only  myself,  but 
j^a  lit-  the  church  of  God,  very  much  sympathizes  with 
^^  you,  Reverend  father,  in  your  present  sickness.  For 
it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  both  that  there  are  now 
actually  few  such  bishops,  and,  also,  that  there 
never  existed  a  greater  need  of  them*  However, 
I  have  a  good  hope,  that  the  hand  which  has  in- 
flicted your  malady,  will  itself  heal  you ;  and  that 
HE,  who  has  furnished  you,  Reverend  father,  with 
such  extraordinary  gifts,  will  enable  you  to  go 
through  all  the  trials  to  which  his  holy  will  shall 
call  you,  with  a  firm  Christian  spirit,  and  like  a 
faithful  bishop.  But  if  the  church  must  be  de- 
prived of  you,  then  may  he,  who  is  all-powerfiil  to 
promote  the  good  of  his  faithful  people,  whether  it 
be  by  your  life  or  your  death,  be  pleased  to  bless 
the  event  to  their  profit,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  good  will.  I  do  not  write  this  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  necessary  to  strengthen  you  in  the  Lord, 
— though  indeed  who  is  so  strong  as  not  to  need 
sometimes  the  help  even  of  his  weakest  brother  ?— 
but  from  a  belief  in  that  communion  of  saints  or- 
dained by  Christ,  which  makes  all  the  faithful  par- 
takers both  of  the  blessings  and  of  the  buixiens  of 
each  other.     Thus,  Reverend  father,  your  sickness^ 

•  II.  Ep.  7. 
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OTy  if  it  so  please  God,  your  death,  is  to  be  con*  cent 
sidered  as  a  common  evil ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  ^  ^^^' 
is  a  delightful  reflection,  that  we  suffer  or  rejoice 
with  you,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  also,  who  is  ever  in 
the  very  centre  of  our  hearts,  rejoices  with  us  all 
when  we  rejoice,  and  when  we  suffer,  is  touched 
with  our  infirmities.  Your  former  letters  afforded 
me  great  satisfaction ;  they  are  full  of  charity  and 
humility.'' 

Melancthon's  letter  to  Thurzo  does  not  advert  to 
the. bishop's  ill  state  of  health,  but  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  Who  is  there  that  does  not  think 
highly  of  the  man,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
person  in  Germany,  that  by  his  authority,  learning, 
and  piety,  has  exhibited  an  example  of  what  a 
bishop  ought  to  be?  If  the  Christian  world  could 
but  enumerate  ten  characters  of  this  stamp,  or,  as  it 
is  in  Homer,  of  this  spirit  and  way  of  thinking,  I 
should  not  doubt  of  seeing  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
again  restored." 

The  pious  Thurzo  died  in  August  1520;  but  theximrzoiiie 
Reformation  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  mate-     a.  d. 
rially  from  this  loss.    His  successor,  James  of  Saltza,     1 5^0 
trode  in  his  steps.    This  bishop  appointed,  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  inhabitants,  John  Hesse  of  J-  H«*«® ' 
Nuremberg,  who  was  a  learned  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  a  dear  friend  of  Luther,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  church  of  St.  M.  Magdalen  at  Breslaw.    Hesse 
not  only  explained  and  enforced  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity  from  the  pulpit,  but  for  eight  days 
together,  in  a  public  disputation,  defended  the  same, 
and  exposed  the  papal  dogmas  concerning  the  mass 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. — The  name  of  Am- 
brose Moiban  is  mentioned   as  his  coadjutor  in 
preaching,  and  that  of  Valentine  Trocedorf  in  the 
disputation.     The  report  of  these  proceedings  was 
as  agreeable  to  Luther  as  it  proved  vexatious  to  the 
pope.     The  latter  was  so  much  out  of  humour  with 
the  magistrates  of  Breslaw,  on  account  of  their  late 
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ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  their  protection  of 
the  novel  doctrines,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  them 
full  of  censures  and  menaces.   This  however  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  induce  them  to  defend  theb 
conduct  in  a  printed  apology,  which  contains  a  most 
lively  description  of  the  corrupt  manners  of  their 
former  pastors,  as  well  as  of  the  wretched  state  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government  in  general.    Thus  happily 
proceeded  the  Reformation  in  Silesia.  In  defiance  of 
the  pope,  the  senate  and  the  inhabitants  of  Breslaw 
retained  and  supported  John  Hesse  in  the  pastoral 
office  to  which  they  had  chosen  him ;  and  be  died 
after  having  discharged  the  ministerial  office  in  the 
same  city  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years*. 
Moreover,  about  the  same  time  was  established  in 
the  duchy  of  Lignitz  a  school  of  considerable  repn* 
tation,  the  preceptors  and  governors  of  which  nad 
all  been  educated  in  the  university  of  Wittembergf. 
The  cross,  however, — the  constant  attendant,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  on  true  religion, — was  now  se- 
verely felt  by  Lutherans,  in  every  place  where  papal 
enmity  had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  itself  with 
effect.     Lewis  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  not 
content  with  making  formal  complaints  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony  of  the  patronage  afforded  by  that  prince 
to  the  arch-heretic  Luther,  inflicted  great  severities 
on  such  of  his  own  subjects  as  received  the  protest- 
ant  tenets.    His  principal  agent  in  this  business  was 
the  bishop  of  Olmutz.    Then  in  Misnia  and  Thurin* 
gia  the  unrelenting  George  of  Saxony  laboured  to 
extirpate  evangelical  truth  by  imprisonment,  fines, 
banishment,  and  at  length  by  capital  punishments. 
Even  his  brother  Henry,  duke  of  Friberg,  who  had 
shown  some  symptoms  of  good-will  to  the  reformers, 
overawed  by  this  determined  persecutor,  ejected  from 
his  house  and  the  company  of  his  duchess  three  ladies 

•  See  Appendix.      Hesse.      See  also  Seek.  270 — 271.   and 
Melancth.  Ep.  III.  126. 
t  Scultet.  et  Metchior  Adam. 
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of  noble  birth,  merely  because  they  had  been  guihy 
of  reading  Luther's  books.  Similar  cruelties  were 
practised  in  other  partSi  particularly  at  Miltenberg''^  ; 
the  protestants  of  which  town  are  said  to  have  been 
the  mst  who  were  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  mi- 
litary on  account  of  their  religion.  John  Draco  fy 
their  pastor,  fled  to  save  his  life ;  and  Luther  wrote  to 
his  afflicted  con^egation  an  admirable  consolatory 
letter,  in  which  he  declares,  that  it  would  soon  ap- 
pear that  if  in  one  place  the  doctrine  of  the  word  wasi 
expressed,  it  would  rise  again  in  ten  others.  It 
grieved  him,  he  said,  exceedingly,  that  those  who 
approved  his  sentiments  should  be  called  Lutherans 
ratner  than  lovers  of  the  Gospel ;  nevertheless  the 
doctrine  would  stand  whether  he  lived  or  died,  or 
howevte  the  adversaries  might  rage ;  yet  he  owned 
that  the  progress  of  the  true  faith  met  with  melan- 
choly impediments  from  the  want  of  practical  god- 
liness, and  particularly  of  the  spirit  of  prayer ;{:. 

But  the  persecution  of  Flanders  was  the  most  fe-  Perseca- 
rocious.  There  Alexander,  armed  with  the  authority  FSuiders. 
of  the  pope,  and  supported  by  the  united  power  of 
the  inquisition  and  of  the  civil  government,  exer- 
cised the  vengeance  of  the  hierarchy  without  mercy. 
The  writings  of  Luther  had  infected  the  Augusti- 
nian  monks  at  Antwerp.  Some  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned, and  recanted ;  but  three,  in  spite  of  per- 
suasion, threats,  and  long  confinement,  remained 
steady  §•  These  were  publicly  stript  of  their  holy 
orders,  and  declared  heretics  on  a  scaffold  at  Brus- 
sels, about  the  middle  of  the  year  1523. 

*  Sometunes  called  IMilteberg,  Mildeberg,  or  even  Milberg; 
bat  this  last  with  less  propriety.  See  p.  94,  near  the  bottom. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Maine,  in  the  electorate  of  Mentz. 

f  Erasmus  says  of  this  Draco,  **  that  he  was  a  youth  of  so 
iweet  a  temper,  and  of  such  blameless  morals,  that  no  good  man 
could  fail  to  love  him.''    Epistol. 

i  Ep.  II.  185.     See  Appendix.     Draco.  §  Brandt. 
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Martyrdom  Two  of  the  three,  viz.  Henry  Voes  and  John 
Esch,  cheerfully  underwent  the  fiery  trial  on  the 
same  day,  testifying  a  wonderful  constancy.  As  they 
were  led  to  the  stake,  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
that  they  were  Christians ;  and  when  they  were  fast- 
ened to  it,  and  the  fire  was  kindled,  they  rehearsed 
the  Creed,  and  after  that  sang  the  verses  alternately 
of  Te  Deum  laudamus  till  the  flames  deprived  them 
of  voice  and  life. — ^Voes  confessed  before  the  inqui- 
sitors, that  he  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  by  Luther*s  writings.  "  What,"  said 
they,  "  has  Luther  the  Spirit  of  God?"  No  reply. — 
"  You  are  seduced  by  Luther  f*  "  I  am  seduced," 
answered  Voes,  ^*  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apos- 
tles were  by  Christ." 

This  was  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  cause  of  religion,  since  the  rise  of 
Luther.  The  two  martyrs  exhibited  throughout  the 
conflict  astonishing  proofs  of  piety,  patience,  and 
constancy.  The  whole  is  finely  described  by  a  very 
learned  person  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  their 
sufferings*. 

The  name  of  the  third  was  Lambert,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Luther,  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom in  like  manner  at  the  stake,  four  days  after  f. 
Erasmus  says,  he  was  taken  back  to  prison,  and  there 
PRIVATELY  dispatched  J.  This  author,  who  cer- 
tainly hated  these  abominable  cruelties  of  the  pa- 
pists, observes  upon  the  occasion,  that  Brussels  had 
Deen  most  perfectly  free  from  heretics  till  this  event  ; 
but  that  many  of  the  inhabitants,  immediately  after, 
began  to  favour  Lutheranism§. 

In  fact,  the  modest  deportment,  together  with  the 
unshaken  fortitude  of  the  sufferers,  made  a  great 

•  Se€  Appendix.     Voes,  &c. 

t  Luth.  Ep.  II.  148.  Lambert  succeeded  JameB  Spreng  in 
the  priory  of  Antwerp.  See  Note  toward  the  end  of  Chap.  VI. 
io  preceding  volume. 

{  Erasm.  ep.  Utenbovio,  IS07.  ^  Id.  Kretzero,  1361. 
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impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  martyrs  wer^  cejo*. 
deemed  innocent,  and  the  judges,  who  had  condemn-  s«i^][l 
ed  them,  unjust  and  cruel.  The  friars,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  such  dangerous  sentiments,  circulated 
every  where,  in  their  sermons,  and  their  conversa- 
tion, a  ridiculous  story,  that  the  souls  of  these  holy 
men  were  saved  through  the  intercession  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary ;  that  one  of  them  had  appeared  since  his 
death,  and  revealed  this  important  information; 
affirming,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  their  very  last 
moments  they  had  repented  and  abjured  the  heresies 
of  Luther.  Though  some  colour  might  be  given  to 
this  fable  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bloody  scene 
having  taken  place  on  the  first  of  July,  the  day 
before  the  Visitation  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  yet  the 
people  rejected  the  imposture  with  contempt.  The 
persons  who  stood  nearest  to  the  martyrs  denied  the 
fact ;  and  so  did  the  executioner  himself,  when  the 
question  was  put  to  him,  whether  they  had  discovered 
any  marks  of  penitence*. 

Luther,  in  memory  of  these  faithful  servants  of 
God,  composed  a  Latin  Hymn,  which  has  been  much 
used  in  the  protestant  churches f.  He  likewise  dis- 
persed a  circular  letter  among  the  brethren  in  Hol- 
land, Brabant,  and  Flanders;  in  which  he  says,  Bles- 
sed beGod ;  we,  who  have  hitherto  been  worshipping 
idols  celebrated  by  men  of  a  pretended  sanctity,  have 
seen  and  heard  of  real  saints  and  martyrs  in  our  own 
age.  Those  two  precious  souls,  Henry  Voes  and 
John  Esch,  counted  their  lives  as  nothing  worth,  pro- 
vided by  their  deaths  the  Gospel  trumpet  of  Christ 
alone  might  be  resounded  more  fully  and  clearly. 
What  a  slight  matter  is  it  to  be  ignominiously  treated, 
and  even  put  to  death  by  men  of  this  world !  — a  slight 
matter  indeed  to  those  who  are  persuaded  that  their 
blood  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  We  of 
the  Upper  Germany  have  not  yet  been  so  far  ho- 
noured as  to  suffer  death  for  the  name  of  Christ, 

♦  Eras.  Ep.  1207,         Scultet.  1^2.  t  Bcausobre. 
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CHAP.    thou&:h  some  of  us  have  lived  and  still  live  in  a  state 

TV  ^  -r 

.  y  .  of  persecution.  Now  is  the  time  that  the  kingdom 
of  neaven  should  show  itself,  not  in  speech  but  in 
power.  The  Scripture  abounds  with  glorious  pro- 
mises which  are  to  support  us  in  the  present  tribu- 
lation. Take  courage.  He,  who  cannot  lie,  hath 
declared  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  num- 
bered. And  though  our  enemies  may  call  these 
holy  martyrs  Hussites,  Wickliffites,  and  Lutherans, 
and  boast  of  their  bloody  deeds,  we  are  not  to  stand 
amazed,  but  to  grow  stronger  in  the  faith.  It  can- 
not be,  but  the  cross  of  Christ  must  have  its  bitter 
enemies,  and  impious  calumniators.  The  Judge 
however  is  at  the  door,  and  will  soon  pronounce  a 
very  different  sentence*. 

These  fragments  of  the  history  of  Luther  are 
scarcely  known ;  but  they  are  inestimable,  as  it  is 
from  them  that  the  most  decisive  arguments  are  to 
be  drawn  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  great  Reformer  and 
his  disciples.    His  heart  seems  to  have  bounded  with 
joy  whenever  his  Lord  and  Master  was  duly  ho- 
noured by  the  display  of  a  right  Christian  temper 
in  the  midst  of  tribulations.     The  perusal  of  docu- 
ments of  this  kind  is  highly  gratifying ;   but  the 
reader  must  often  be  content  with  short  extracts, 
and  such  comprehensive  translations  as  convey  the 
A.  D.     substance  of  the  materials  in  a  little  room. 
1524.        Early  in  the  year  1524,  Luther  encouraged  a 
Luther's      faithful  disciple  of  Christ  f,  at  that  time  in  bonds  for 
Umbrrt      ^®  Sake  of  the  Gospel,  with  such  suggestions  as 
Thorn.        these:  "  My  excellent  brother,  you  stand  in  no  need 
of  my  consolation :  Jesus,  who  hath  given  you  that 
sacred  knowledge  which  the  world  knows  nothing  of, 
is  glorified  in  your  sufferings.  Moreover,  he  strength- 
ens you  by  his  spirit,  and  comforts  you  by  the  two 
instances  of  true  Christian  resignation  which  lately 
took  place  at  Brussels*     Such  examples,  to  which  I 
add  that  of  yourself,  are  both  my  comfort  and  my 

*  Luth.  £p.  II.  150.  t  Lam^^rt  Thora. 
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support;  as  they  are  the  great  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  cent. 
Christ  Who  can  tell  why  the  Lord  did  not  cnoose  .  ^^^' 
that  you  should  die  with  Voes  and  Esch  ?  You  seem 
reserved  for  another  miraculous  exhibition.  With 
my  whole  heart  I  congratulate  you,  and  give  thanks 
to  our  faithful  Redeemer, .  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  hath  not  only  granted  me  ^o  know  his  word 
and  his  spirit,  but  also  to  see  in  you  such  a  rich  and 
magnificent  increase  of  his  grace.  Wretched  me ! 
— who  am  said  to  have  first  taught  these  things, — 
that  I  should  be  the  last,  and  perhaps  never  thought 
worthy  to  partake  of  the  bonds  and  flames  of  martyrs. 
But  in  this  will  I  console  myself;  your  bonds  are 
mine;  your  prisons  and  flames  are  mine.  Indeed 
they  are  so,  while  I  preach  and  profess  the  same 
great  truths,  and  thus  sympathize  and  congratulate 
with  you.  Pray  for  me,  my  brother ;  I  will  pray  for 
you.  Keep  your  mind  steady  on  the  numerous  pro* 
mises  of  help,  protection,  and  deliverances,  which 
are  made  in  Scripture  to  the  faithful  when  in  tribu- 
lation. Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  acquit  yourself 
like  a  man.  In  Him  peace  is  promised  to  you;  in 
the  world  you  are  to  have  tribulation.  But  be  of 
good  cheer,"  says  he,  "  I  have  overcome  the  world. 
Never  stop  to  dispute  with  Satan,  but  fix  your  eyes 
on  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  in  simple  faith  depending 
on  him,  be  assured  that  it  is  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
alone  that  we  shall  be  saved.  All  human  perform- 
ances can  neither  take  away  sin  nor  justify,  because 
they  are  not  the  blood  of  Christ.  We,  under  the 
government  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  have  peace ; 
but  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Treves 
persecute,  proscribe,  and  put  to  death  many.  Some 
other  bishops  and  princes  threaten  and  use  violence, 
but  as  yet  have  abstained  from  blood.  Every  where 
Jesus  Christ '  is  the  reproach  of  nlen,  and  despised 
of  the  people* ;'  and  you  are  one  of  his  members,  by 
the  holy  vocation  of  our  Father;  which  vocation 

*  Psalni  2Q. 
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may  be  pleased  to  complete  in  you,  to  the  glory  of 
his  name  and  of  his  word  !  All  our  friends  and  our 
whole  church  of  Wittemberg  salute  you,  and  recom- 
mend themselves  to  your  prayers,  more  especially 
James  Spreng  and  the  brethren  from  Antwerp." 

The  same  vigour  of  sentiment  and  true  Christian 
fervour  pervades  many  of  the  writings  of  Luther 
about  this  period. 

"  May  the  Lord  who  has  called  you  to  his  work," 
says  he  to  the  afore-mentioned  John  Hesse  of  Bres- 
law  *,  "  strengthen  and  perfect  you !  This  is  the  con- 
solation you  must  receive  from  me.  For  I  scarcely 
comprehend  what  you  can  mean  in  requesting  me  to 
give  you  advice  for  your  ministerial  office.  All  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  my  publica- 
tions. Then  you  have  also  St.  Paul's  directions  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  as  well  as  those  of  our  Lord  to 
all  his  aposdes.  What  can  you  wish  for  more?  You 
have  entered  the  ship  with  Christ;  what  do  you  look 
for?  Fine  weather!  Rather  expect  winds,  and  tem- 
pests, and  waves  to  cover  the  vessel  till  she  begin 
to  sink.  This  is  the  baptism  with  which  yon  must  be 
first  baptized,  and  then  the  calm  will  follow,  upon 
your  awakening  Christ  and  imploring  his  help ; — for 
sometimes  he  will  appear  to  sleep  for  a  season." 

The  beginnings  of  an  evangelical  revival  in  so  im- 
portant a  kingdom  as  France  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
But  as  the  Helvetic  and  Calvinistic  denomination 
soon  prevailed  there  above  the  Lutheran,  our  present 
narrative  has  no  further  concern  with  it,  than  to 
show  the  extensiveness  of  the  Lutheran  reformation, 
which  doubtless  had  great  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Christian  piety  in  that  country. 

In  the  city  of  Meux,  Faber,  Favel,  and  a  few 
others,  had  begun  to  sow  the  seeds  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, even  during  the  year  1523 ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  favoured  by  their  bishop,  William 

•  Ante,  p.  146. 
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Brissoniet  Bat  Francis  L  king  of  France  severely  CEirr. 
rebuked  this  prelate  for  having  countenanced  the  .  ^^''  . 
novel  teachers :  upon  which,  William  not  only  with- 
drew his  protection  from  the  reformers,  but  pro- 
mised to  banish  them  from  the  country.  Faber  fled 
to  Nerac  in  Gascony,  where  he  found  support  from 
Mai^aret  the  sister  of  the  king,  whose  views  of  reli- 
gion were  extremely  different  from  those  of  her 
brother  Francis  I.  This  persecuted  heretic  adhered 
steadily  to  the  Lutheran  system;  but  Favel,  who 
found  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  immediately  es- 
poused the  tenets  of  Zuingle,  and  afterwards  assisted 
Calvin  in  his  pastoral  labours  at  Geneva. 

The  same  city  and  year  furnishes  the  memorable 
case  of  a  mechanic  named  John  Clark,  who  for  fixing 
a  paper  on  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  in  which  he 
had  written  his  sentiments  against  the  pope's  indul* 
gences,  and  called  him  Antichrist,  was  scourged 
unmercifully,  and  burnt  in  the  forehead  with  an  igno- 
minious mark.  His  mother  no  sooner  saw  him,  than 
she  bade  him  take  courage,  and  exclaimed,  "  Live 
Jesus  Christ,  live  the  Cross  !  "  And  John,  entirely 
regardless  both  of  the  pain  he  had  endured,  and  the 
shame  to  which  he  was  exposed,  repaired  to  the 
city  of  Metz,  where  he  spent  his  days  in  earning  his 
subsistence  at  his  trade,  and  his  nights  in  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  Luther.  In  the  year  following,  his  John  citrk 
zeal  led  him  to  break  to  pieces  some  images  which  ^""** 
the  superstitious  inhabitants  intended  to  worship  the  ^'  ^* 
next  day ;  and  for  this  fault,  his  hand  was  first  cut  ^524* 
off,  and  his  nose  plucked  from  his  face  by  a  pair  of 
hard-grasping  pinchers ;  then  his  breasts  and  his 
arms  were  by  tlie  same  instrument  torn  to  pieces 
and  separated  from  his  body.  "  Their  idols,"  cried 
he,  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  "  are  silver 
and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands  !  "  Lastly,  he 
was  consumed  by  burning  *. 

As  the  terms  Helvetic  and  Calvinisticdenomina- 

*  Scultct.  178,  6c  192.         Varillas  &  Seek.  282. 
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tion  have  been  mentioned,  and  as  even  at  this  day 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Calvinist  and  Calvinistic 
isnpplies  matter  for  much  dispute  and  even  conten- 
tion among  religious  persons,  it  may  not  be  improper 
briefly  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  in  the  origin  of 
these  denominations,  as  distinguished  from  the  Lu- 
theran, there  really  existed  no  material  difference  of 
sentiment ;  at  least  this  is  true  so  far  as  the  religious 

J>ractice  of  fallen  creatures,  and  their  recovery  of  the 
ost  image  of  God  in  this  world,  and  their  eternal 
Rue  of  the  salvatiou  in  the  next,  depend  upon  a  just  application 
^TcLT"    ^^  *^^  salutary  remedies  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  one  of 
veny.        the  most  mournful  events  attending  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  historical  truth  and  method  should  require 
us  to  mention  at  all  the  difference  here  alluded  to. 
Such  as  it  was,  it  had,  as  yet,  hardly  appeared  with 
A.  D.     perspicuity;  but  in  the  year  1524,  and  the  several 
1524.    succeeding  years,  it  grew  into  a  tedious  and  violent 
controversy  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
•         body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Eucharist. 
This  dispute,  which  has  been  called  the  Sacra- 
mental contest,  after  producing  the  most  deplorable 
animosities,  terminated  at  length  in  the  fatal  divi- 
sion of  those  sincere  friends  of  reformation,  who  had 
embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and  who  equally  pro- 
fessed the  essentials  of  godliness.  The  differences  of 
sentiment  among  the  contending  parties  were  fre- 
quently indistinct,  and  almost  entirely  verbal ;  and 
if  the  Church  of  Christ  could  be  viewed  abstracted 
from  every  secular  connexion,  such  niceties  would 
scarcely  deserve  a  moment's  consideration.     But 
Christians  must  class  themselves  with  some  commu- 
nities, and  are  therefore  compelled  to  give  peculiar 
attention  to  the  distinguishing  features  of  that  deno- 
mination to  which  they  belong.     Happy  !  did  they 
but  learn  to  do  this  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  cha- 
rity ! — And   still  happier !  did  they  employ  their 
zeal,  their  firmness,  and  their  perseverance  in  de- 
fending the  foundations  of  religion, — in  imitation  of 
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St  Paul,  who  would  not  give  place  to  false  brethren 
by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour,  that  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  might  continue  with  the  Galatians  *. 

An  example  or  two  of  the  wisdom  and  diligence 
of  the  first  Reformers,  in  stating  distinctly  and  guard- 
ing carefully  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Gospel, 
wul  be  more  instructive,  and  more  consistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  history,  than  many  pages  filled  with 
the  relation  of  vexatious  dispute  and  controversy. 

I. — ^John  Brisman,  aFranciscan  doctor  of  divinity,  J.  BrUmi 
preached  in  1523,  at  Cotbus  in  Lusatia,  a  sermon  a.  d. 
which  has  justiy  been  called  a  very  excellent  com-     1523 

Eendium  of  true  evangelical  doctrine.  It  seems  to 
ave  been  composed  in  reply  to  the  old  calumny, 
which  never  fails  to  attend  the  profession  of  genuine 
Christianity, — that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  is  destructive  of  good  works. — ^The 
author,  after  having  established  mat  first  great  point 
concemingthe  justification  of  a  sinner,  proceeds  thus : 
"  Next  to  faith,  it  is  my  constant  practice  to  incul- 
cate the  necessity  of  that  love  to  our  neighbour, 
which  arises  from  faith,  as  fruit  does  from  tne  tree. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  that  there  should  exist  a  faith 
which  is  not  productive  of  such  a  love.  For  as  a 
lively  faith  produces  a  hearty  love  and  confidence 
toward  God,  so  from  the  same  causes  arises  love  to 
our  neighbour,  insomuch  that  we  would  serve  him 
in  every  possible  way,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  for 
this  is  Christ's  command ;  ^  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  as  I  have  loved  you,  ye  also  love 
one  another.'  Oh,  what  a  noble  mark  of  distinction 
hath  our  Lord  directed  us  to  acquire !  ^  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another.'  It  is  a  new  commandment, 
which  has  nothing  in  it  frightful  or  disquieting,  but 
which  points  out  what  those  who  are  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  justified  by  faith  without 
works,  ought  to  do;  namely,  to  love  their  neighbour 

•  Chap.  ii. 
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from  their  very  inmost  soul,  and  without  any  com- 
pulsion from  penal  laws. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  treat  of  faith  and  charity  as 
the  two  leading  points,  and  insepai*ably  connected 
together.  In  fact,  they  cannot  be  disjoined ;  nor  is 
it  possible  that  real  faith  should  not  continually  ope- 
rate to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  our  neighbour.  For  like  as  by  faith  you  are  in- 
troduced to  Christ  and  become  one  with  him,  and 
through  Christ  have  access  to  God,  so  ought  you  to 
come  out  of  Christ  through  the  love  of  your  neigh- 
bour, and  with  the  intention  of  benefiting  him  to  the 
utmost  of  your  powers  and  opportunities,  as  Christ 
himself  for  your  good  hath  not  spared  himself. 
Agreeably  to  this  he  says  in  John  x.  9. :  'I  am  the 
door ;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved, 
and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture. ' " 

For  propagating  such  evangelical  doctrine  as  this, 
Brisman  was  banished  from  his  own  country,  but 
was  soon  called  by  Divine  Providence,  to  assist  in 
spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  Prussia. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  this  pious  divine 
preached  the  first  evangelical  sermon  that  had  been 
heard  at  Koningsberg  * ;  and  afterwards  laboured  in 
that  part  of  the  country  for  many  years,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Christian  truth  and  liberty  f.  In  the 
discourse  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  he 
owns,  that  during  twelve  years  he  had  been  im- 
mersed in  the  disputes  of  the  scholastic  theology, 
and  constantly  shown  himself  a  violent  enemy  of 
the  Gospel,  till  it  pleased  God  in  his  compassion 
to  take  pity  on  his  condition,  and  deliver  him  from 
the  filth  of  the  prevailing  sophistry  J. 
Lather's  H. — Luthcrhad  been  informed  by  a  French  gen- 

dilkVof   *  tleman  of  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  true  religion,  that 
Savoy.        Charles  duke  of  Savoy  was  very  favourably  inclined 
to  the  ecclesiastical  reformation.      Such  an  oppor- 

•  Chron.  Hen.  in  Scult.  145.  f  Chytr.  ago  &  291. 
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tonity  was  not  to  be  lost ;  and  accordingly  he  wrote    cent. 
to  the  duke  a  congratulatory  letter,  which  is  now  a  >  ^^^ 
peculiarly  valuable  document,  as  it  clearly  manifests 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Reformer,  and  the  objects 
which  he  and  his  associates  had  in  view. 

He  begins  in  the  apostolic  style :  ^*  Grace  and 
peace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  Amen.  Your 
highness  will  pardon  this  liberty  which  the  glorious 
cause  of  the  Gospel  induces  me  to  take.  Having 
heard  that  the  duke  of  Savoy,  through  that  gift  of 
God  which  is  certainly  very  rare  among  princes,  is 
ardently  desirous  of  promoting  genuine  piety,  I 
have  judged  it  to  be  my  duty,  however  unworthy,  at 
least  to  congratulate  such  a  prince,  and  to  do  my 
utmost  to  encourage  and  animate  him  in  the  good 
cause.  It  is  my  prayer  that  this  fine  example  of 
your  majesty  may  be  the  means  of  winning  many 
souls  to  Christ.  And  that  you  may  not  be  deceived 
respecting  our  sentiments  by  the  malignant  mis- 
representations of  the  papal  advocate,  I  will  put 
down  some  of  the  leadingr  articles  of  our  faith. 

"  1 .  Our  first  article  is,  that  the  origin,  and  indeed 
the  whole  efficacy  of  our  salvation,  are  through  faith 
in  Christ  alone,  who  does  not  blot  out  our  sins  on 
account  of  our  works,  but  destroys  the  power  of 
death,  and,  as  the  prophet  says,  leads  captivity  cap^ 
tive.  So  St  Paul,  *  If  righteousness  come  by  the 
law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.*  And  again,  *  We 
conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the 
works  of  the  law.' 

"  Now  this  faith  we  affirm  is  the  gift  of  God  ; 
and  moreover,  that  it  is  produced  in  the  heart  by 
the  spirit  of  God.  Faith  is  a  thing  that  is  alive, 
and  makes  a  change  in  the  whole  man ;  and  this 
without  any  antecedent  merit,  by  the  word  of  God 
alone.  Thus  in  Romans  ;  '  Faith  comes  by  hear- 
ing, and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.' 

"  From  this  article  it  follows,  that  every  thing 
which  the  popes  and  the  schools  have  disseminated 
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throughout  the  whole  world,  concerning  satisfactions 
and  works  of  merit  and  congruity,  is  most  abomina- 
ble doctrine ;  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders  of  the 
monasteries  are  precisely  those  bodies  of  men  of 
whom  Christ  predicted,  *  Many  will  come  in  my 
name,  saying,  Lo  here,  and  lo  there  is  Christ/  For 
if  sin  can  be  done  away,  and  pardon  obtained  by 
our  works,  then  it  is  not  by  the  blood  of  Christ :  and 
if  it  is  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  then  it  is  not  by  our 
works.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  all  this  mighty 
papistical  zeal  for  works,  but  that  it  makes  void  the 
grace  of  God ;  especially  as  these  men  do  not  work 
purely  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  but  that  they  may 
thereby  obtain  life  everlasting ;  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  To  trust  in  our 
own  works^  and  to  seek  salvation  by  them,  is  in  fact 
to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  us. 

^^  2.  In  our  second  article  we  maintain,  that  those 
who  are  justified  by  faith,  incorporated  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Christ,  and  whose  sins  and  sinful  nature  are 
subdued  by  him,  must  take  care  to  bring  forth  good 
fruit  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  Not  that  these 
fruits  will  make  men  good,  or  procure  them  remission 
of  sins — that  is  to  be  done  by  faith  only ;  but  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  so  is 
the  soundness  of  the  Christian  to  be  proved  by  his 
works.  The  tree  is  not  made  good  by  its  fruits,  but 
is  assuredly  good  if  it  produces  valuable  fruit ;  and 
in  this  way  we  argue  with  St.  Paul  respecting  faith ; 
namely,  we  demonstrate  that  our  faith  worketh  by 
love,  when  we  pi*ove  by  the  good  which  we  do  to  our 
neighbour,  that  we  cannot  possibly  stand  in  need  of 
good  works  as  the  ground  of  our  justification,  be- 
cause we  have  already  in  our  hearts,  by  faith,  the 
very  principle  upon  which  justification  depends.  The 
works  then  which  we  inculcate,  are  such  as  are  ser- 
viceable to  mankind,  and  by  no  means  such  as  are 
done  in  the  intention  of  purchasing  heaven  for  our- 
selves.   This  last  is  a  ruinous  idea  belonging  to  the 
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papal  system,  and  is  diametrically  opposite  to  pure    car. 
Christian  charity/'  ^^ 

"  The  worWr  continues  Luther,  "  has  been 
miserably  seduced  by  popes,  councils,  and  decrees 
of  fathers,  miserably  entangled  by  the  traditions  of 
men,  or  rather  by  Uie  snares  of  the  devil,  insomuch 
that  there  has  been  a  general  persuasion  that  the 
salvation  of  men  s  souls  depended  upon  the  ob- 
lenrance  of  human  ordinances.  And  thus  by  artful 
inventions  and  management,  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Gospel,  as  well  as  faith,  and  charity,  and  real  good 
works,  and  Christian  liberty,  have  been  kept  out 
of  sight.  In  the  same  way,  the  prize  of  salvation 
itselt  has  been  taken  away  from  us,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  run  in  vain.'' 

The  author  afterwards,  in  his  usual  emphatical  Ian- 
graage,  lays  open  a  variety  of  papal  abuses,  and  then 
concludes  this  admirable  letter  in  the  following  strain : 

"  These,  my  illustrious  prince,  are  the  chief  doc- 
trines which  1  would  wish  you  most  strenuously  to 
patronize  in  public,  as  indeed  you  have  already  be- 
gun to  do.  But  let  there  be  no  compulsion  :  let  there 
be  no  recourse  to  the  sword  :  in  that  way  nothing 
will  prosper.  All  I  request  is,  that  under  the  govern- 
ment of  your  majesty,  those  who  sincerely  preach 
the  Gospel  may  be  protected  and  known  to  be  in  no 
danger.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Christ  will  destroy 
Antichrist  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ;  and  thus,  as 
it  is  in  Daniel,  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand  * ; 
he  whose  coming  is  with  lying  wonders  f.  Satan 
will  not  cast  out  Satan.  Devils  must  be  cast  out  by 
the  finger  of  God.  Go  on,  my  brave  prince  ;  and 
from  the  spark  which  already  burns  within  you, 
kindle  a  holy  Gospel  flame,  which,  issuing  from 
the  house  of  Savoy,  may  spread  throughout  all 
France.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pour  his  Spirit 
into  your  heart,  that  you  may  do  every  thing  to  the 
glory  of  his  sacred  word  :j; !  " 

•  Dan.  viii.  25.        f  q  Thes.  ii.  9.        J  Ep.  II.  156. 
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CHAP.    X. 

From  Luther's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  to  the  Persecutions  in 
1523  AND  1524. 


New  Pope,  Clement  VII. 
Another  Diet  at  Nuremberg. 
Recess  of  the  Diet. 
Confederacy  at  Ratisbon. 
Reformation  in  Prussia. 
Persecutions  in  1523  anp  1524. 


CHAP       ▼ 

X.  '     IN  November  1523,  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  had 
ij^^Tf^i  failed  of  success  at  the  preceding  election  of  Adrian, 
Clement      was  placed  in  the  papal  chair  by  very  uncanonical 
means  ;  and  this  circumstance,  besides  the  aversion 
which  popes  usually  have  for  councils,  made  him 
dread  the  scrutiny  of  an  assembly,  which  might  ter- 
minate in  the  annihilation  of  his  authority.     He 
determined  therefore  to  elude  the  demands  of  the 
Germans  by  every  possible  means.    He  was  himself 
much  superior  to  Adrian  in  the  arts  of  government ; 
and  moreover,  to  effect  his  purposes  the  better,  he 
made  choice  of  cardinal  Campeggio,  an  able  and 
artful  negotiator,  as  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  of  the 
dIci  at'      empire  assembled  again  at  Nuremberg  in  the  latter 

Nuremberg,  part  of  1 523. 

The  emperor  was  hindered  by  other  concerns  from 
being  present  at  this  diet.  The  elector  Frederic 
appeared  early  in  the  sittings,  bqt,  on  account  of  his 
infirmities,  and  also  the  violence,  confusion,  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  proceedings,  left  Nuremberg  before 
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any  imiterial  business  was  concludec),  and  even     cent. 
before  the  arrival  of  the  pope  s  legate.  .    ^!^!-f 

The  arrival  of  Campeggio  was  announced  about  AmTai  of 
the  beginning  of  March  1524,  when  the  princes,  n^nS^^* 
after  mature  deliberation,  advised  him  by  no  means  ^,  i). 
to  enter  Nuremberg  with  the  accustomed  pomp  and  1 524. 
ceremony,  nor  to  bestow  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  his  benedictions  as  he  passed  along;  for  lately, 
in  going  through  Augsburg,  the  people  had  treated 
his  dignity  and  his  spiritual  favours  with  the  utmost 
irreverence,  and  had  pointed  at  the  mule  on  which 
he  rode  in  so  ridiculous  and  insulting  a  manner,  that 
even  his  own  retinue  could  not  abstain  from  laughter. 
The  emperor's  brother  Ferdinand,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  legate,  reproached  the  senate  of  Nuremberg  for 
their  attachment  to  Lutheranism,  and  exhorted  them 
to  adhere  to  the  ancient  religious  system :  but  they 
replied  with  firmness  that  they  must  not  desert  the 
truth.  One  of  the  preachers  was  bold  enough  to 
affirm  publicly  in  his  sermon,  that  Antichrist  entered 
Rome  on  the  very  day  that  the  emperor  Constantine 
left  it; — an  assertion  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
legate,  who  however  declared  that  he  was  more 
anxious  on  account  of  the  Italians  than  the  Germans. 
The  latter,  he  said,  were  fickle  in  their  dispositions, 
and  would  as  easily  lay  aside  novel  doctrines  as  they 
were  apt  to  imbibe  them  hastily :  but  not  so  the 
Italians,  who  usually  adhered  with  obstinacy  to  what 
they  had  once  received.  It  caused  him  therefore 
much  painful  anxiety  to  hear  that  Luther's  publica- 
tions were  then  read  at  Venice  by  great  numbers. 

From  these  incidents  we  may  infer  the  actual 
progress  of  Lutheranism,  much  better  than  from 
numerous  assertions  and  conjectures  of  historians, 
which,  however  elegantly  expressed,  are  often  by 
no  means  the  result  of  a  patient  examination  of 
authentic  documents,  J?ut  rather  have  their  origin  in 
party  spirit  or  a  lively  imagination. 
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The  reception  of  Campeggio  at  Nuremberg  was 
not  calculated  to  put  a  cardinal  legate  of  the  pope 
into  good  humour.  The  elector  palatine,  under  the 
pretence  of  being  let  blood  that  day,  was  not  present 
among  the  princes  who  went  to  meet  him  ;  and  the 
representative  of  his  holiness  was  conducted  to  his 
lodging  in  the  habit  of  a  traveller,  by  a  different 
road  from  what  had  been  usual. 

The  new  pontiff  however  had  been  nowise  defi- 
cient in  paying  due  attentions  to  conciliate  the  Ger- 
man diet.  Already  he  had  dispatched  his  trusty 
chamberlain,  Jerome  Rorarius,  to  announce  his 
election  to  the  popedom,  and  to  signify  his  intention 
of  sending  to  them  soon  after  a  dignified  apostolic 
nuncio  with  full  credentials.  Rorarius  was  com* 
missioned  to  deliver  from  the  pope  to  the  elector 
Frederic  a  letter  full  of  complimentary  expressions, 
in  which  not  so  much  as  the  name  of  Luther  was 
mentioned;  the  prince  was  only  exhorted  to  preserve 
the  honour  of  his  illustrious  family,  which  had  sup- 
plied the  church  with  so  many  sovereign  pontiffs,  and 
Germany  also  with  so  many  emperors,  faithful  to 
the  Roman  See.  Campeggio  also  brought  another 
letter  from  the  pope  of  like  import,  in  which  he  ear- 
nestly entreated  the  elector  to  confer  with  his  legate 
for  the  public  good.  "  The  cardinal,"  said  he,  "  is 
a  man  of  uncommon  virtue  and  discretion,  and  the 
case  is  urgent  beyond  example.  If  you  have  any 
gratitude  to  God,  any  regard  for  your  own  salvation 
or  that  of  your  country,  use  all  their  powers  to  com- 
pose the  disturbances  in  Germany,  and  especially  to 
restore  the  degraded  dignities  there  to  their  former 
situation.  Apply  yourself  with  vigour  to  this  most 
sacred  work,  and  we  promise  to  be  ever  mindful  of 
your  great  merits  in  this  very  important  concern*." 

Frederic  the  wise  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  by 

*  Both  these  letters  of  Julius  de  Medicis  were  signed  Cle- 
ment VII.  the  name  which  he  assumed  upon  heing  declared 
pope. 
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sach  language  as  this.  Before  he  withdrew  from  cskx. 
Nuremberg,  it  is  plain  he  had  penetrated  the  de- 
signs of  the  pope  and  his  advocates ;  because  he 
len  it  in  strict  charge  with  his  representative  Feilitch^ 
not  only  to  have  no  conferences  with  Campeggio, 
but  also  to  protest  against  any  concessions  which 
might  be  made  by  others  to  that  artful  legate  *« 
Moreover,  this  good  prince  probably  concluded  that, 
]Q  the  existing  circumstances,  more,  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  from  his 
absence  than  his  presence f. 

Campeggio  himself,  there  is  no  doubt,  considered 
the  departure  of  Frederic  as  an  event  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  object  of  his  negotiations  with  the  diet. 
In  a  letter  to  the  prince  he  thus  expresses  his  disap* 
pointment :  '^  I  have  been  much  vexed  and  mortified 
to  find  your  highness  unexpectedly  gone.  My  mas-^ 
ter's  letters  to  you  are  concise;  but  he  has  directed 
me  to  communicate  in  his  name  a  great  deal  of 
matter,  which  had  it  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
admit  either  of  delay,  or  of  effectual  discussion  by 
letter,  this  my  laborious  and  troublesome  journey 
had  better  have  been  spared. 

"  There  are  frequent  reports  that  your  highness 
appears  to  favour  the  novel  heresies  of  the  present 
times:  but  neither  the  pope  nor  myself  can  give  the 
least  credit  to  them.  As  for  my  part,  on  the  very 
day  when  I  was  first  introduced  into  your  highnesses 
presence,  I  was  particularly  struck,  among. your 
many  excellent  and  princely  endowments,  with  one 
which  sparkled  like  a  star  of  extraordinary  brightness 
and  magnitude ;  I  mean,  your  extreme  regard  for 
Christian  piety,  and  your  affection  toward  the  Apos- 
tolic See.     The  impression  then  made  on  my  mind 

*  Comm.  de  Lulh.  289. 

t  The  adversaries  of  the  Reformation,  well  aware  of  the 
weight  which  the  name  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  give 
to  any  measure,  forged  his  signature  in  the  register  of  the 
a£C£ss£S,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Feilitch.^— Weimar  Arch, 
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CHAP,     was  such  as  absolutely  forbids  me  to  entertain  the 
;  smallest  suspicion  of  the  soundness  of  the  religious 
principles  of  your  highness, — whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary. 

*^  The  scandalous  and  impious  innovations  which 
I  have  observed  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  by  no 
means  affect  my  opinion  of  the  princes,  and  persons 
of  distinction. 

"  It  is  howevernotorious  that  the  influence  of  your 
highness  is  great  and  extensive ;  and  therefore  his 
holiness  conjures  you  to  imitate  the  zeal  and  virtue 
of  your  ancestors  in  the  present  conjuncture.  He 
calls  upon  you  to  exert  yourself  with  a  becoming 
religious  spirit,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  the 
refractory  and  seditious.  Many  parts  of  your  do- 
minions are  said  to  require  speedy  animadversions 
of  this  kind.  The  disease  is  spreading  apace,  and 
taking  deep  root.  If  the  common  people  are  per- 
mitted to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  religion,  what  are  the  magistrates,  what  are  sove- 
reigns to  expect,  who,  as  such,  are  already  very  much 
the  objects  of  their  aversion  ?  Let  those  who  are  so 
mightily  pleased  with  these  rebellions  against  the 
church  and  its  rulers,  consider  where  these  impieties 
and  distractions  are  likely  to  terminate. 

"  The  supreme  pontiff,  like  a  provident  pilot,  fore- 
sees the  storm,  and  by  me  admonishes  the  German 
princes  of  their  imminent  danger,  and  would  gladly 
animate  them  to  restrain  the  madness  of  the  popu- 
lace. This  is  not  the  cause  of  the  Roman  See,  it 
is  your  own,  it  is  the  cause  of  all  Germany,  and  of 
Christendom.  I  can  have  no  wish  but  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  country,  the  glory  of  its  governors, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  church :  and  fdr  the  attain* 
ment  of  these  objects,  I  would  raise  up  the  fallen, 
direct  the  mistaken  into  the  right  way,  and  retain  the 
penitent  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  charity.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  your  highness's  attachment  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See;  nevertheless,  feeling  myself  unequal  to  the 
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task  I  have  undertaken,  I  most  ardently  entreat  you 
to  favour  the  purpose  of  my  negotiations,  and  to 
inform  me  in  writing  what  you  think  best  to  be 
done." 

A  man  who  could  write  such  a  letter  as  this,  was 
well  qualified  to  execute  the  private  instructions  of 
Clement  VII.  in  the  present  juncture.     What  those 
instructions  were,  we  learn  from  the  grand  papal 
advocate  himself*,     i .  They  breathed  nothing  but 
severity  and  violence  against  Luther,  The  legate  was 
directed  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  the 
execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms :   And,  2.  He  was 
to  counteract  every  measure  which  tended  to  the 
appointment  of  a  general  council,  and  the  redress 
of  the  Centum  gravamina.      This   pope,  even  in 
Adrian's  time,  used  to  say,  that  councils  were  good 
when  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated  were  any 
thing  but  the  pope's  authority  f.    Agreeably  to  his 
maxims,  Clement  instructed  his  legate  to  pretend, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  late 
pope,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  his  nuncio  from 
Nuremberg  J,  the  catalogue  of  the  German  griev* 
ances  had  never  been  regularly  received  at  Rome ; 
and  thus  to  decline  making  any  definitive  answer  to 
such  indecent  and  unreasonable  demands. 

Campeggio,  both  before  and  during  his  confer- 
ences with  the  diet,  laboured  incessantly  in  private 
with  the  members  of  that  assembly,  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  his  commission.  In  the  public 
meetings  he  harangued  in  a  most  plausible  strain 
concerning  the  paternal  compassion  of  the  pope  for 
the  present  situation  of  the  country,  and  his  own 
inclinations  to  peace  and  moderation ;  at  the  same 
time  he  expressed  astonishment  that  so  many  great 
princes  could  tolerate  the  late  mischievous  innova- 
tions in  religion,  and  the  abolition  of  those  rights  and 
ceremonies  in  which  themselves  and  their  ancestors 
had  been  educated. 

*  Pallav.  II.  10.  t  P^ul  Sarpi.  I  Page  ill. 
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The  diet,  after  listening  to  a  number  of  unmean- 
ing promises  and  declarations,  desired  to  know  the 
pope's  intentions  respecting  the  methods  which  in 
the  preceding  year  they  had  proposed  to  Cheregato 
for  restoring  the  peace  of  the  church ;  and  also, 
whether  the  legate  was  charged  with  any  satisl'actory 
answer  to  the  memorial  of  grievances  which  they 
had  sent  to  Rome  ? 

Campeggio  repHed,  that  he  knew  of  no  plan  de- 
vised by  them  for  composing  the  religious  differences^ 
except  the  edict  of  Worms.  That  edict,  though 
approved  by  the  emperor,  and  sanctioned  by  the  ge- 
neral consent,  had  not  been  obeyed ;  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  the  first  object 
of  their  deliberations.  As  to  the  memorial  of  griev- 
ances, he  allowed  that  three  copies  of  it  had  found 
their  way  to  private  persons,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  fallen  into  his  own  hands ;  but  that  the  pope 
and  cardinals  considered  it  as  the  production  of  a 
private  person,  and  by  no  means  of  the  German 
princes.  He  had  no  instructions  about  it.  There 
were  articles  in  it  which  even  bordered  upon  heresy ; 
and  the  publication  of  them  was  highly  disrespectful 
to  the  Roman  See. 

Charles  V.  was  at  this  time  very  solicitous  to  gain 
the  pope  to  his  interests;  and  therefore  both  his  own 
ambassador  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  warmly  se- 
conded Campeggio  in  his  complaints  against  the  Ger- 
man princes  for  their  lenity  towards  the  disciples  of 
Recess  of  Luther.  Yet  such  was  the  complexion  of  this  diet 
in  general,  that  their  recess*  was  in  fact  as  favour- 
able to  the  Reformation  as  the  former.  They  promised 
to  observe  the  edict  of  Worms  as  far  as  they 
COULD,  renewed  their  demands  of  a  general  council^ 
and  appointed  the  eleventh  of  November  next  for  a 
new  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  who  should 
meet  at  Spires,  and  make  temporary  regulations  of 
all  matters  in  dispute,  until  the  council  could  be 
summoned.     The  words,  as  far  as  they  could, 

*  Ap.  18.  1524.  Goldast.  ii.  152. 
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were  highly  displeasing  to  the  papal  party.    "  They     cent. 
were  inserted,"  says'Maimbourg,  "that  men  might  .    ^J^'  ^ 
be  at  full  liberty  to  do  nothing  in  obedience  to  the 
edict  of  Worms ;  and  so  it  actually  turned  out." 

The  proceedings  of  this  diet  were  attended  with 
many  disputes  and  dissatisfactions.  Ferdinand,  with 
the  consent  of  the  pope,  insisted  on  one-third  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  bishops  in  support  of  the  wajr 
against  the  Turks ;  but  several  of  them,  who  had 
possessions  in  Austria,  protested  against  so  enormous 
a  contribution.     The  bishop  of  Gurk  declared  that 
the  extirpation  of  the  Lutherans  was  become  more 
necessary  than  that  of  the  Turks ;  and  that  he  would 
contribute  more  cheerfully  to  eflFectuate  the  former 
than  the  latter,     Ferdinand  reminded  the  bishops, 
that  the  success  of  either  would  prove  fatal  both  to 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  revenues.  There  was 
much  contest  in  the  diet  respecting  the  terms  in  which 
the  decree  should  be  expressed;   but  though  the 
majority  of  votes  were  against  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  yet  such  were  the  clamours  of  the 
prelates,  and  the  menaces  of  the  emperor's  ambassa- 
dor, that  they  carried  along  with  them  the  princes,  and 
prevailed  by  authority  where  they  had  failed  in  num- 
bers.    The  lower  orders  and  states  of  the  empire 
protested  publicly  against  these  irregularities;  which 
were  likewise  withstood  with  great  spirit  by  the  envoy 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  instructed  to  com- 
plain— that  the  edict  of  Worms  was  obtained  by  a 
manoeuvre  of  the  bishops  against  the  sense  of  the  diet, 
and  that  it  had  never  yet  been  communicated  to  him- 
self and  his  brother  John ;  whereas  that  important 
resolution  at  Nuremberg,  which  enjoined  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity,  was  the  result  of  the 
most  mature  deliberation,  and  had  been  published 
every  where.     "  His  master,"  he  said,  "  could  not 
approve  of  the  present  silence  in  regard  to  two  points 
on  which  the  former  diet  had  distinctly  explained 
^themselves  to  Cheregato,  namely,  how  dangerous  it 
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would  be  to  the  public  peace  to  attempt  to  execute 
by  force  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  how  earnestly  they 
wished  for  the  free  propagation  of  Christian  truth." 

Planitz,  who  represented  the  elector  of  Saxony  in 
the  council  of  regency,  expressed  the  elector's  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  the  war  with  the  Turks  in 
the  following  terms : — "  My  most  kind  master  is  of 
opinion  that  all  our  enterprizes  will  fail  of  success 
while  we  continue  to  be  such  characters  as  we  now 
are :  That,  before  all  other  things,  we  ought  to  beg 
for  the  grace  of  God  and  his  divine  help,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  us,  miserable  sinners, 
A  sincere  desire  to  promote,  through  a  spirit  of  true 
Christian  faith,  his  honour,  and  the  salvation  of  our 
neighbour :  that  if  we  would  fight  the  infidels  with 
any  prospect  of  a  prosperous  issue,  we  ought  first  to 
get  the  better  of  our  own  infidelity  and  want  of  de- 
pendence on  God,  also  of  our  attachment  to  private 
interests,  and  our  disposition  to  revenge,  envy,  and 
malice ;  and  that  then  we  might,  with  a  good  hope 
of  victory,  commit  the  contest  to  an  overruling 
Providence." 

A  declaration  of  this  sort  was  enough  to  bring 
upon  a  man  the  reproach  of  Lutheranism. 

,  Never  perhaps  were  the  resolutions  of  any  assem-* 
biy  received  with  less  approbation  than  those  of  this 
diet  of  Nuremberg.  The  emperor,  in  letters  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand  and  the  princes,  expressed  the 
utmost  indignation  at  what  had  passed.  Yet  con- 
scious of  his  inability  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
commands,  he  sent  all  the  letters  to  his  brother,  with 
secret  instructions  by  no  means  to  disperse  them 
among  those  hard  audacious  German  potentates,  if 
he  foresaw  they  were  likely  to  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt. Ferdinand,  however,  imprudently  divulged 
the  sentiments  of  the  emperor,  and  thereby  greatly 
weakened  the  sovereign  authority.  The  independent 
spirit  of  the  princes,  not  used  to  the  imperious  lan^ 
guage  of  Charles  V.  began  to  mutiny  against  this 
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^ncroachmeht  on  their  liberties :  the  greater  part  of    cent. 
Germany  opposed  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  exe-  ,    ^^^- 
cution  of  the  edict  of  Worms;  and  nothing  was 
gained  to  the  papal  party  by  this  oflFensive  activity  of 
the  emperor,  except  the  prevention  of  the  assembly 
of  the  States  at  Spires  in  the  succeeding  November* 

In  writing  on  this  subject*,  even  to  the  venerable 
elector  of  Saxony,  Charles  could  not  abstain  from 
intemperate  and  acrimonious  language.  It  belonged 
to  himself  and  the  pope,  he  said,  to  call  councils, 
and  to  fix  on  the  place  where  they  should  meet  He 
absolutely  forbad  the  princes  to  assemble  at  Spires, 
and  enjoined  the  strictest  observance  to  the  edict  of 
Worms.  He  called  Luther  a  profane  savage, 
who,  like  Mahomet,  was  aiming  at  great  power  by 
poisoning  men's  minds  with  the  contagion  of  his 
agreeable  doctrines. 

Frederic,  by  returning  a  modest  and  respecttul 
answer,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  protest  made  by 
his  envoy,  warded  the  violence  of  Charles,  who  must 
have  found  it  difficult  to  blame  this  prince  for  pro- 
testing against  a  decree  which  he  himself  so  much 
disapproved,  though  for  very  different  reasons. 

At  Rome,  the  news  of  the  edict  of  Nuremberg  Effect  of 
produced  both  alarm  and  astonishment.  Clement  ij^ii^! 
VII.  regarding  the  intended  assembly  at  Spires  as 
a  new  ecclesiastical  tribunal  erected  in  opposition  to 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  pope,  instantly  sum«- 
moned  his  cardinals  to  deliberate  on  the  measures 
which  should  be  judged  most  fit  to  prevent  so  dan- 
gerous an  innovation.  The  conclave  soon  showed 
their  capacity  for  the  management  of  intrigues  and 
secular  politics.  They  directed  Campeggio  to  col- 
lect together  in  Germany  all  the  princes,  bishops, 
and  others  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Rome ;  and 
to  give  them  fair  promises  respecting  a  future  coun- 
cil, but  at  the  same  time  to  represent  to  them  the 
great  difficulty  of  calling  one  in  time  of  warf. 

*  From  Bruges,     Seek.  290.  t  Pallav. 
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Their  grievances,  he  might  say,  would  be  redressed 
at  Rome ;  and  he  was  to  conjure  them  above  all 
things  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  discussion  of  any 
articles  of  religion  in  the  assembly  at  Spires  :  and 
lastly,  he  would  do  well  to  endeavour,  through  the 
influence  of  the  emperor,  to  retard  the  meeting  of 
that  assembly,  or  hinder  it  altogether  if  he  could. 

The  pope,  for  the  same  purpose,  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  kings  of  England  and  Portugal ;  and  as  the 
virtuous  elector  of  Saxony  was  not  to  be  gained 
either  by  Romish  menace  or  Romish  flattery,  he 
appears  to  have  meditated  his  degradation  from  the 
electoral  dignity,  by  pronouncing  him  a  heretic. 
This  was  the  explicit  advice  of  Alexander. 

As  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  a  greater  enemy 
than  Martin  Luther  to  sedition  and  riot,  or  con- 
tended more  strenuously  than  he  did  for  the  duty  of 
subjects  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  his  friends  at 
the  diet  of  Nuremberg  opposed  with  all  their  might 
the  inserting  of  his  name  in  the  decree  as  one  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  tumults  and  disturbances  on 
account  of  religion ;  and  they  carried  their  point ; 
nevertheless,  through  the  dishonest  zeal  of  those  who 
disliked  Luther,  his  name,  though  not  in  the  original 
decree,  appeared  in  many  of  the  copies  of  it  which 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  German  empire. 

Luther  himself  was  as  little  satisfied  as  the  pope 
with  die  determinations  of  the  diet ;  and  his  inimical 
historian  *  admits  that  he  had  very  good  reason  for 
discontent.  "  For  if  the  edict  of  Worms,  which  had 

Eronounced  him  a  heretic,  was  to  be  enforced,  why 
ad  the  diet  directed  the  merits  of  his  writings  to 
be  inquired  into  in  the  future  assembly  at  Spires  ? 
Again,  if  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  was  in  itself  a 
proper  measure,  why  was  he  to  be  condemned  and 
punished  previously  to  the  trial  which  was  to 
determine  his  guilt  or  innocence? 

Our  undaunted  Reformer  had  no  sooner  received 

*  Maimbourg. 
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B  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  diet,  than  he  caused  it  to 
be  printed  along  with  the  edict  of  Wonns^and  added 
many  vehement  and  severe  observations  of  his  own. 
He  treated  those  who  thought  of  executing  the  edict 
of  Worms,  as  men  who  h,ad  lost  their  senses,  and 
were  as  outrageous  and  absurd  as  the  giants  who 
made  war  against  heaven.  He  exhorted  his  Christian 
countrjrmen  to  pray  for  the  infatuated  unhappy 
princes,  and  not  to  think  of  undertaking  any  expe- 
dition against  the  Turks.  ''  The  Turks,"  said  he, 
'^  exceed  our  great  men  both  in  council  and  mo- 
deration. Wim  us,  you  see,  a  poor  fragile  body  *, 
already  on  the  very  borders  of  putridity,  which  can 
never  be  sure  of  living  till  the  evening,  boasting  it- 
self to  be  the  true,  the  great  defender  of  the  catholic 
faith.  No  success  is  to  be  expected  under  the  aus^ 
pices  of  men  who  tempt  God  in  this  dreadful  man*^ 
ner.  I  call  upon  you,  my  bdoved  princes  and  mas- 
ters, in  the  name  of  that  God  who  governs  the  world 
and  judges  your  secret  thoughts,  to  review  and  to 
amend  your  conduct  I  have  no  doubt  but  some 
dreadful  storm  of  the  divine  indignation  threatens 
Germany,  and  will  most  assuredly  burst  upon  you,  if 
you  thus  continue  to  provoke  Almighty  God.  These 
two  decrees,  promulged  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
are  impudent  and  disgraceful  instances  of  fraud, 
falsehood,  and  contradiction.  Alas !  that  princes  of 
the  Christian  name  should  have  recourse  to  such  de- 
testable measures !  Unhappy  Germans,  who  have 
endured  for  so  many  years  the  abominable  haughty 
yoke  of  insulting  pontiffs,  and  yet  take  no  pains  to 
shake  it  from  your  necks  !  What!  after  having  been 
pillaged  so  often,  and  exhausted  of  the  very  marrow 
of  your  bones,  will  no  prayers,  admonitions,  or  re- 
monstrances move  you  to  take  care  of  yourselves, 
but  you  must  employ  all  your  vengeance  upon  such 
a  poor  wretch  as  Luther !  Go  on,  if  it  must  be  so : 
here  am  I ;  I  shall  not  run  away.  I  shall  resign  my 

*  Meaning  that  of  ths  emperor. 
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CHAP,  life  most  willingly,  and  migrate  to  my  eternal  inhe** 
ritahce  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  pronounce 
my  hour  to  be  come.  However,  the  same  Omni- 
potent Being  who,  against  hope,  has  preserved  my 
life,  during  the  space  of  almost  three  years,  from  the 
cruelty  of  my  enemies,  can  still  preserve  it ;  though 
indeed  I  have  no  great  desire  to  live. 

*^  Through  the  divine  goodness  I  am  less  alarmed 
at  the  thought  of  death  than  I  used  to  be  ;  but  let 
those  who  would  destroy  me,  reflect,  whether  my 
blood  may  not  leave  a  stain,  which  neither  they  nor 
their  children  shall  be  able  to  wash  away.  God  will 
not  be  mocked ;  and  ye  know  not  but  he  may  be 
pleased  to  ordain  that  the  murder  of  Luther  should 
be  followed  by  the  heaviest  national  calamities  *." 

In  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  then  at  the  diet  of  Nu-r 
remberg,  Luther  writes  thus  : "  I  am  not  very  anxious 
concerning  this  Imperial  diet,  for  I  am  well  aware  of 
Satan's  devices.     May  Christ  preserve  his  church, 

and  triumph  over  the  enemy  !  Amen I  wish 

our  simple  princes  and  bishops  would  at  length  open 
their  eyes,  and  see  that  the  present  revolution  in 
religion  is  not  brought  about  by  Luther, — who  is 
really  nobody, — but  by  the  omnipotence  of  Christ 
himself ;  and  may  they  have  grace  afforded  them  to 
see  also  that  they  have  hitherto  done  their  utmost 
to  oppose  and  resist  his  will  f !  " 

In  another  letter,  written  to  his  friend  N.  Haus- 
man  after  the  elector  had  left  the  diet,  he  says, "  Our 
prince  is  returned,  and  nothing  as  yet  is  decreed 
against  me.  But  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
move from  this  world,  by  means  of  a  most  lament- 
able apoplexy,  the  chancellor  of  Treves,  who  only 
two  days  before  his  death  had  boasted,  in  a  con- 
vivial meeting,  that  before  the  feast  of  St.  Martin 

*  Maimbourg  observes,  that  Lutber  knew  very  well  that 
the  harsh  expressions  which  he  made  use  of  in  this  publication^ 
would  be  applied  to  his  Roman-catholic  adversaries  exclu- 
sively. 

t  Ep.  IJ.  183. 
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the  sword  would  put  an  end  to  all  this  business  of    cent. 
peformation  in  religion."  ,   ^y^-  ^ 

Cardinal  Campeggio,  for  the  purpose  of  eluding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Germans  and  their  demands 
of  redress  of  grievances,  brought  forward,  during  the 
conferences  at  Nuremberg,  certain  constitutions  for 
the  amendment  of  some  disorders  and  abuses  which 
prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  they  were 
rejected  by  the  diet,  as  tending  on  the  whole  to  effect 
no  substantial  reform,  and  rather  to  increase  the 
ecclesiastical  dominion,  and  pave  the  way  for  greater 
extortions  of  money.  This  active  legate,  however, 
did  not  abandon  the  cause  he  had  to  support.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  diet  as  he  had 
hoped,  his  next  object  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  a 
determined  confederacy  of  the  friends  of  the  pope.  Confede- 
With  this  view  he  collected  together,  in  July  1524,  ^^n.  ^ 
at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor's  brother  Ferdinand  and  ^  ^^ 
the  two  dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  archbishop  of  Saltz-  |  ^24, 
burg,  and  several  other  prelates  or  their  represen- 
tatives. These,  at  the  instance  of  the  cardinal, 
bound  themselves  by  a  new  declaration  to  execute 
rigorously  the  edict  of  Worms  against  Luther  and  his 
followers ;  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  usages  in  admi« 
aistering  the  sacraments ;  to  punish  the  apostate 
monks  and  married  priests  ;  to  recall  from  Wittem- 
berg,  under  heavy  penalties  for  disobedience,  all 
such  students  as  were  their  own  subjects ;  and  lastly, 
among  other  resolutions,  they  determined  to  afford 
no  asylum  to  banished  Lutherans ;  and  in  case  of 
rebellion,  to  protect  and  assist  one  another  with  all 
their  force.  At  the  same  time  the  confederates 
agreed  to  receive  and  publish  the  legate's  constitu- 
tions before  mentioned  for  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy.  They  consisted  of  thirty-five  articles,  two 
of  which  were  levelled  against  clergy  men  who  should 
use  enchantments  and  divinations.     This  partial 
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CHAP,     reform  was    intended    to   amuse   and    sooth  the 
.     ^-    ,  people,  but  produced  little  effect.     The  Germans 
were  oppressed,  and  could  be  satisfied  only  by  the 
removal  of  their  burdens. 

The  confederacy  at  Ratisbon,  considered  as  a 
political  manoeuvre  of  the  papal  government,  was 
managed  by  Campeggio,  no  doubt,  with  much  abi- 
lity and  address.  It  was,  however,  an  event  of 
which  neither  that  artful  legate,  nor  his  more  artful 
master  in  the  Romish  conclave,  seems  to  have  fore- 
seen the  consequences.  In  fact,  while  they  were 
flattering  themselves  with  having  cemented  a  league 
of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  system,  they  forgot  that  they  were 
giving  the  signal  for  an  avowed  and  permanent  dis- 
union among  the  various  potentates  and  orders  of 
Germany.  The  seceders  comprehended  but  a  small 
part  of  the  Imperial  states ;  and  their  proceedings 
were  altogether  irregular.  The  few  had  not  only  un- 
justly assumed  the  right  of  making  general  orders  for 
the  many,  but  had  neglected  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  community ;  they  had  done  nothing 
to  remove  the  real  and  principal  grievances  so  long 
complained  of,  neither  had  they  applied  to  the  lesser 
abuses  their  true  remedies. 

It  was  this  view  of  the  proceedings  at  Ratisbon 
which  roused  the  much  more  numerous  Imperial  de- 
puties who  favoured  Lutheranism,  and  who  had  dis- 
sented from  Campeggio  in  the  late  diet,  to  form  soon 
Coiivcniion  after  a  similar  convention  at  Spires.  There,  in  the 
at  SpirM.  game  month  of  July,  they  assembled,  and,  in  concert 
with  one  another,  and  in  opposition  to  their  papal 
adversaries,  explained  the  decrees  of  Nuremberg  in 
favour  of  growing  Protestantism. 

The  Ratisbon  party,  it  is  well  known,  were  far 
from  being  influenced  by  what  are  sometimes  called 
motives  of  pure  and  honest  bigotry.  For  example, 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  popedom  were  mani- 
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feslly  at  stake.  The  ambitious  schemes  of  Charles  V.  cent. 
required  him  to  purchase  the  concurrence  of  the  xvi. 
pope,  as  a  temporal  prince,  at  any  price.  Ferdi-^ 
nand  was  then  secretly  using  every  art  to  secure  his 
election  as  king  of  the  Romans.  The  two  dukes  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  hitherto  permitted  the  public  sale 
of  Luther's  books  in  their  dominions,  were  now 
bribed  to  proscribe  them,  and  to  obstruct  the  further 
progress  of  his  doctrine,  by  a  subsidy  from  their  higher 
clergy  of  one-fifth  of  all  their  revenues  during  the 
space  of  five  years :  and  in  return  for  this  ample 
contribution,  the  rich  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were 
further  gratified  by  not  only  being  allowed  to  escape 
all  reformation  themselves,  but  also  by  the  enacting 
of  Campeggio's  new  and  rigorous  laws  against  the 
inferior  parochial  preachers, — a  shameful  partiality 
this,  by  which  the  domineering  authority  of  the 
hierarchy  was  augmented,  and  the  condition  of  the 
indigent  latborious  ministers  was  rendered  more 
humiliating  and  dependant ! 

Though  the  motives  which  produced  the  opposite 
convention  at  Spires,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  in  some 
instances  not  altogether  Christian  and  disinterested, 
yet  were  they  in  general  truly  laudable  and  patriotic, 
and  favourable  to  national  liberty ;  and,  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  proceeded  from  a 
desire  of  establishing  a  pure  and  reformed  religion. 

This  division  of  Germany  into  two  parties,  though 
it  certainly  weakened  the  force  of  the  empire,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  incurable  suspicions 
and  jealousies,  was  nevertheless,  under  Providence, 
extremely  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Reform- 
ation. The  same  reflection  is  suggested  by  the 
history  of  the  contentions  between  the  emperor  and 
the  French  king,  which  prevented  that  union  of  the 
Romish  princes  which  was  necessary  to  consolidate 
a  system  of  universal  persecution. 

The  pious  and  modest  student  of  history  often 
discovers  such  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  evi- 
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CHAP,     dence  of  a  divine  hand  in  the  direction  of  human 
.^    ^'   ...  affairs,  as  entirely  escapes  both  the  profane  sceptic 
and  the  conceited  philosopher, 

Luther  had  now  reason  to  consider  his  personal 
security  at  Wittemberg  as  abundantly  meliorated. 
Both  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  emperor  had  made 
two  vain  attempts  at  Nuremberg  to  effectuate  the 
execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  The  evasive  de- 
cree of  the  last  diet,  "  that  they  would  observe  that 
edict,  AS  FAR  AS  THEY  COULD*,"  was  soou  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  they  could  not;  and  this 
answer,  in  explicit  terms,  was  returned  to  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  by  the  princes  who  favoured  the 
Lutheran  reformation,  after  that  they  had  received 
the  indignant  letters  of  Charles  V  f. 

However,  as  our  great  Reformer  never  counted 

even  his  life  dear  to  him,  so  that  he  might  finish 

his  course  with  joy  and  the  ministry  which  he  had 

received  J,  any  satisfaction  afforded  to  him  from 

considerations  of  the  safety  of  his  person,  was  very 

little  compared  with  that  which  he  derived  from 

hearing  multiplied  delightful  accounts  of  the  success 

of  the  Gospel  in  various  parts,  during  the  disputes 

and  divisions  in  Germany. 

A.  D.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  this  same  year  that 

15124.    the  landgrave  of  Hesse  began  to  profess  a  decided 

The  Land-   approbation  of  the  reformed  religion.    Enlightened 

grave  of      \yy  Luthcr's  writiugs,  he  enjoined  his  preachers,  in 

vours  the     a  public  proclamation,  to  confine  themselves  to  the 

lafJn'"       c\^^x  simple  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles ; 

upon  which,  a  Franciscan  monk,  named  Nicolaus 

Ferber,  undertook  to  reclaim  him  to  the  catholic  faith, 

by  putting  into  his  hands  what  he  called  an  approved 

treatise  on  religion,  and  by  exhorting  him  to  imitate 

the  kings  and  princes  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 

•  Maimb.  in  Seek.  p.  287.    See  also  page  i6(>  of  this  Volume. 
t  Page  168.  \  Acts  xx. 
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who  had  agreed  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  gent. 
the  Lutherans.  The  Landgrave  replied,  That  he  .^  ^y^*  ^ 
had  read  the  book,  but  found  little  in  it  that  ac- 
corded with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  true  Christian ; 
That  he  had  no  design  to  leave  ancient  customs 
which  were  founded  in  Scripture ;  that  he  could  not 
s^ree  witK  the  monk  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone,  because  the  words  of  Scripture 
were  express  on  that  head :  Moreover,  that  he  highly 
disapproved  of  his  representing  the  Virgin  Mary  a^ 
a  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  Gospel 
as  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  preached  to  the 
common  people ;  both  which  points,  he  said,  were 
directly  contrary  to  the  written  word. 

Albert,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  brother  of  the  aiw  Albert 
Marquis  George,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned*  theM«rquit 
as  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation  in  Silesia,  burg?"***"* 
was  at  the  late  diet  at  Nuremberg,  where,  in  the 
right  of  Grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  he 
ranked  next  to  the  German  archbishops. — Political 
emergencies  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his  pre- 
sence. During  his  stay,  however,  he  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  often  hearing  Osiander  f  preach ;  and  as 
he  had  already  conversed  with  Luther,  and  read  his 
books  with  attention,  he  now  became  an  open  and 
avowed  defender  of  the  Reformation ;  more  especially 
after  Luther,  in  an  elaborate  epistle,  had  resolved 
certain  doubts  which  the  marquis  had  proposed  to 
him  respecting  the  pontifical  jurisdiction.  Prussia 
soon  felt  the  happiest  effects  from  the  operation  of 
Albert's  religious  sentiments.  Long  ago  the  pagans 
of  that  country  had  been  compelled  by  the  sangui- 
nary Teutonic  knights  to  become  at  least  nominal 
Christians,  but,  under  the  protection  and  encou- 
ragement of  Albert,  a  substantial  change,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  commenced  among  them, 
and  gained  ground  with  vast  rapidity.  Lutheran 
divines  laboured  in  the  Prussian  territories  with  great 

•  Page  143.  t  See  Appendix,  Osiander. 
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nuccess ;  and  George  de  Polentz,  bishop  of  Samland, 
90  much  distinguished  himself  by  his  evangelical  ex- 
ertions, that  he  may  truly  be  called  the  father  of 
the  Reformation  in  tJiat  country.  George  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  prelate  who  ventured  to  recom- 
mend to  his  clergy  the  study  of  Luther's  writings. 
"  Read,"  says  he,  "  with  a  pious  and  diligent  spirit, 
the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testan^ent  by 
that  most  famous  divine  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Read 
his  tracts  on  Christian  liberty,  and  on  good  works, 
also  his  explanations  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
and  of  the  Magnificat  and  the  rsalms." 

In  the  same  public  advice  to  his  clergy,  he  laments 
the  excessive  ignorance  of  the  people,  that  many 
were  grown  old  and  decrepit,  who  knew  not  a  par- 
ticle of  their  baptismal  obligations,  nor  any  thing  of 
Christianity  in  general,  beyond  the  mere  name.  He 
then  exhorts  them  to  perform  the  baptismal  service 
no  longer  in  Latin,  but  in  the  language  of  the  country : 
"  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel  should  be  explained  in  intelligible  language." 
Maurice,  bishop  of  Ermland,  a  province  of  Prus- 
sia, published  in  the  same  month  a  most  violent 
and  abusive  declaration  against  Luther  and  his  dis- 
ciples. With  the  most  horrid  imprecations  he  de- 
votes to  the  divine  vengeance  all  those,  who  shall 
continue  to  divide  the  church  of  Christ  by  adhering 
to  what  he  calls  the  cause  of  those  pernicious  schis* 
matics. 

During  this  turbulent  season,  and  amidst  many 
private  afflictions,  Luther  appears  to  have  stood  con- 
stantly at  the  helm  of  the  infant  protestant  churches, 
and  to  have  directed  their  course  with  a  most  watch- 
Brifman      ful  eye.     In  1 533,  he  sent  into  Prussia  the  excellent 
Pruwra?      Brisman  afore-mentioned  * ;  and  also,  in  less  than  a 
A.  D.     y«ar  after,  Paul  Sperat,  who  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
1523.    pel  in  Moravia  had  been  condemned  to  a  noisome 
dungeon  at  Olmutz,.  by  the  persecuting  bishop  of 

•  Pagt  135. 
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that  city.  Paul  providentially  escaped,  and  came  csnt^ 
to  Wittemberg, — his  evangelical  zeal  not  the  least  ^  ^\^'  ^ 
impaired.  Recommended  by  Luther  to  Albert  and 
Brisman,  he  repaired  to  Prussia,  was  made  bishop 
ci  Pomesane,  and  continued  a  zealous  labourer  in 
the  vineyard  of  Christ  for  about  twenty-six  years. 
John  Poliander,  who  had  been  the  amanuensis  of 
Eckius  in  the  disputation  at  Leipsic,  became  an  use- 
ful coadjutor  of  Brisman  and  Sperat ;  and  it  was 
through  the  instructions  of  these  three  evangelical  in* 
ttruments  of  the  Divine  will,  that  the  good  bishop  of 
Samland  was  enabled  to  effect  so  wonderful  a  change 
in  religion  in  a  very  short  time.  Luther,  in  his  letters, 
speaks  of  the  Reformation  in  Prussia  with  a  sort  of 
triumphant  satisfaction  and  delight  ^^  At  length," 
says  he  to  Spalatinus,  ^'  one  bishop  is  come  forward, 
and,  with  a  single  eye,  given  himself  up  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  his  Gospel  in  Prussia.  I  mean  the 
bishop  of  Samland,  who  listens  to  the  fostering  in- 
struction of  Brisman,  whom  we  sent  there  after  that 
he  had  cast  off  the  monkish  habit.  The  kingdom 
of  Satan  declines  fast  in  that  country." 

It  would  lengthen  our  narrative  too  much  to  give  Lotiier 
the  whole  of  an  excellent  letter,  which  Luther  wrote  Bilhop°of  * 
in  the  following  year  to  the  bishop  of  Samland  him-  Samiaiid, 
self.    A  summary  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  both  pleasant    a  .  d. 
and'  instructive.  After  addressing  this  prelate  as  his    ^  5^5* 
most  reverend  father,  and  respected  master  in  Christ, 
he  proceeds  to  say : 

"  At  the  request  of  my  brethren,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  publish  my  familiar  exposition  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  you  as  a  dig- 
nified ecclesiastic.  The  majestic  authority  indeed  of 
Moses  might  well  have  deterred  me  or  any  one  from 
such  an  undertaking, — agreeably  to  that  divine  decla- 
ration, '  Unto  the  ungodly,  said  God,  Why  dost  thou 
preach  my  laws,  whereas  ihou  hatest  to  be  reform- 
ed *  ?  ' — but  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times^  and 
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tUe  salvation  of  men's  souls  require  every  effort  to  be 
made  which  may  promote  religious  instruction.  My 
feeble  attempts  to  explain  the  most  excellent  of  the 
sacred  writers  cannot  be  worthy  the  notice  of  so 
great  a  personage  ;  nevertheless  they  afford  me  an 
opportunity,  which  I  gladly  embrace,  of  publicly 
testifying  my  affectionate  regard  for  you,  on  account 
of  your  sincere  faith  in  Christ,  and  your  labour  of 
love  towards  his  disciples.  Thus  we  think,  that  if  it 
do  but  please  God,  by  your  new  and  extraordinary 
example,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  some  other  princes 
:and  prelates  with  the  same  holy  zeal,  they  would 
soon  spread  the  pure  word  of  God,  and  make  the 
true  church  rejoice  in  a  most  astonishing  manner. 
We  do  not  flatter  you,  when  we  speak  highly  of  the 
divine  gifts  bestowed  upon  you  ;  no,  we  only  extol 
the  miraculous  grace  of  God,  and  rejoice  to  hear  that 
it  reigns  triumphant  in  your  soul.  In  fact,  from 
among  all  the  bishops  of  the  world,  God  hath  se- 
lected you  alone,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  jaws 
of  Satan,  which  have  opened  wide  as  hell,  and  are 
devouring  all  around.  As  to  other  bishops,  I  say, — 
though  1  hope  there  maybe  some  Nicodemus's, — we 
can  discover  nothing  but  an  insane  outrageous  con- 
spiracy with  kings  and  princes,  against  the  rising  light 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  thus  do  they  fulfil  the  second 
Psalm,  '  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and 
the  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and 
against  his  Anointed.'  Truly  wonderful  is  the  grace 
of  God  in  your  case ;  so  that  you  not  only  receive  and 
believe  in  the  word,  but  publicly  confess  it,  and 
teach  it  with  episcopal  authority  throughout  your 
diocese,  and  also  defend  and  liberally  provide  for 
those  who  labour  in  the  same  ;  and  all  this  to  the 
great  grief  and  mortification  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel.  These  are  things  not  to  be  passed  by  in 
silence,  but  made  as  public  as  possible,  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  furtherance  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
increase  of  faith;  the  cpmfgrt  of  the*  weak  and  the 
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persecuted,  and,  lastly,  to  the  terror  and  disgrace  of  cent^ 
the  adversaries,  and  of  those  tyrannical  idols,  virho 
sit  in  the  pontifical  chair,  and  do  no  good  to  the 
miserable  people.  Neither  am  I  to  be  deterred  from 
making  this  public  declaration  through  any  appre- 
hension lest  I  should  thereby  excite  against  you  the 
odium  of  priests,  kings,  and  princes,  or  even  bring 
your  life  into  danger.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that 
at  this  day  a  man  can  commit  no  crime  which  is 
deemed  so  flagitious  a  sacrilege  as  to  confess  the 
Gospel  of  God.  Several  have  already  shed  their 
blood  in  this  cause  with  the  greatest  constancy. 
Neither  can  we  foresee  what  trials  await  us.  Jf^ 
however,  we  shall  be  thought  worthy  to  suffer,  we 
must  patiently  submit  to  every  disgrace  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  :  and  I  am  most  assuredly  persuaded, 
that  he  who  has  already  honoured  you  with  the 
Word  of  his  cross,  will  strengthen  you  in  the  spirit 
of  the  same,  and  through  your  sufferings  in  the 
flesh,  will  ultimately  cause  you  to  triumph  over  the 
blasphemous  opposition  of  the  great  and  powerful 
in  this  world,  and  also  over  the  violent  attacks  of 
Satan  and  his  whole  kingdom. 

"  Moreover,  that  the  Divine  beneficence  might 
appear  the  more  conspicuous  and  abundant,  your 
country  is  blessed  with  a  truly  Christian  governor, 
viz.  the  famous  Albert,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
whom  God,  by  his  spirit,  is  pleased  so  to  influence, 
that  he  does  his  utmost  to  promote  the  Gospel,  and 
in  all  things  judges  and  determines  as  becomes  a  good 
prince.  And  thus,  by  the  united  efforts  and  support 
of  the  prince  and  tlie  bishop,  and  through  the  won- 
derful and  inexpressible  goodness  of  God,  the  pure 
Gospel  moves  in  full  sail  through  Prussia,  where  it 
was  neither  sought  nor  called  for :  and  on  the  con- 
trary, in  Germany,  where  it  has  been  pressed  on  the 
inhabitants  with  much  zealous  invitation  and  intreaty, 
it  is  by  them  repelled  and  blasphemed  with  the  most 
outrageous  insanity.    Here  again  is  fulfilled,  *  I  wa& 
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CUAF.    found  of  them  that  sought  me  not;  I  was  made 
^'   ^  manifest  to  them  that  asked  not  after  me :  But  to 
Israel  he  saith,  All  day  long  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people.' 

"  Be  pleased,  then,  good  bishop,  to  accept  this 
little  comment  on  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  with 
this  declaration  of  your  own  character  prefixed  to  it. 
May  it  prove  an  occasion  to  you  of  glorifying  your 
Redeemer!  and  may  it,  through  your  patronage, 
prove  useful  to  those  who  perhaps  may  not  have  seen 
8o  much  into  the  meaning  of  this  book  of  Moses  as 
it  has  pleased  God  to  give  me  to  see !  For  there  are 
many  characters,  and  those  teachers  too,  who  are 
much  disposed  to  set  aside  Moses,  and  indeed  all  the 
Old  Testament,  and  affect  to  be  content  with  the 
Gospels ;  but  I  am  convinced  this  is  far  from  a  right 
Christian  way  of  thinking :  for  as  learned  men  call 
Homer  the  father  of  the  poets,  and  the  fountain  of 
eloquence  and  erudition,  so  Moses  is  the  father  of 
all  the  prophets,  and  the  true  source  of  heavenly 
wisdom  and  heavenly  language.  It  is  a  very  plea- 
sant employment,  and  it  is  moreover  very  improving 
both  to  the  understanding  and  the  memory,  to 
trace  in  Moses  the  vestiges  of  the  later  prophets, 
and  to  observe  how  they  read  his  writings,  how 
they  learnt  them,  how  they  taught  them,  how  they 
studied  them  day  and  night ;  in  a  word,  how  from 
his  fulness  they  all  collected  their  riches  ?  He  him- 
self seems  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  this,  when 
he  says,  *  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain ;  my 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew*.' 

^'  In  explaining  this  book  of  Moses,  I  have  aimed 
at  simplicity  throughout,  and  have  avoided  mystical 
expositions.  Piety  and  faith  are  the  first  points  with 
Moses ;  and  these  he  teaches  at  considerable  length. 
He  then  passes  on  to  the  regulation  of  civil  polity, 
and  the  preservation  of  mutual  charity ;  and  here 
you  find  nothing  that  is  not  directly  to  the  purpose, 
and  in  the  strictest  sense  useful  and  necessary.  Even 
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in  regard  to  the  ceremonies^  peculiar  care  is  con-     cent. 
stantly  taken  to  render  them  grave  and  interesting,      ^y^* 
through  the  divine  injunctions  accompanying  them, 
which  gave  to  them  a  weight  and  a  substance.  It  is 
the  want  of  these  injunctions  that  renders  the  popish 
ceremonial  devices  so  trifling  and  ridiculous. 

"  Toward  the  end  of  each  chapter  I  have  gene- 
rally subjoined  a  short  allegory ;  not  that  I  have  any 
great  liking  for  such  things,  but  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  bad  taste  of  some  persons  in  the 
management  of  allegories.  Jerome  andOrigen  did 
not  succeed  in  this  part  of  their  writings,  because 
they  had  only  mere  morals  in  view,  whereas  the 
great  stress  should  always  be  laid  on  the  operation 
of  FAITH  and  the  written  word.  I  have  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  show,  that,  in  the  use  of  alle- 
gories, the  progress  of  the  Gospel  should  always  be 
9ie  principal  object.  AM  the  figures  and  types  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Moses  have  this  tendency. 
May  our  Lord,  who  has  begun  his  own  good  work 
in  your  soul,  and  without  whose  operation  nothing 
can  be  done,  preserve  you,  and  increase  your  use- 
fulness !  May  you  in  this  life  become  a  prelate 
truly  powerful  in  the  word  of  God  !  And  when  the 
Prince  of  prelates  shall  appear,  you  shall  receive 
a  crown  oi  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  To  HIS 
protection,  I  beg  you  to  recommend  me  with  your 
noly  prayers  *. 

"  Martin  Luther.'' 

What  a  contrast  is  the  conduct  of  Luther  to  that  Persecu- 
of  his  papal  antagonist  Campeggio  !  The  decision  **®'**' 
of  this  legate,  while  he  remained  at  Nuremberg, 
upon  a  case  which  was  brought  before  him  from 
Strasburg,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  demon- 
strates at  once  the  licentiousness  of  the  Romish  clergy 
of  those  times,  as  well  as  the  corrupt  maxims  which 
influenced  the  ecclesiastical  judges. — ^The  unscrip- 
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tural  doctrine  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  giving 
way  in  various  places  to  the  enlightened  principles 
of  the  reformers  ;  and  accordingly  at  Strasburg  it 
happened  that  several  of  the  sacerdotal  order  had 
lately  married  wives,  and  had  thereby  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  censures  of  their  indignant  superiors  in 
the  Church.  The  bishop  of  that  city  had  issued  his 
citation  to  the  culprits,  by  which  they  were  sum- 
moned  to  appear  before  him  at  Saverne,  and  to  hear 
his  sentence  against  them  for  having  contracted 
matrimony,  not  only  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  holy  fathers,  popes,  and  the  emperor,  but 
also  in  traitorous  disobedience  to  the  Divine  Majesty 
and  their  own  sacred  order.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
the  bishop's  citation,  the  married  clergy  intreated  the 
senate  of  Strasburg  to  interfere  on  their  behalf,  and 
to  procure  them  a  fair  hearing.  They  were  willing, 
they  said,  even  to  suffer  death,  if  they  should  be 
found  to  have  broken  the  commands  of  God  in  this 
matter.  The  senate  complied  with  the  request  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  informed  the  bishop,  that  the  ac- 
cused did  by  no  means  decline  an  equitable  inquiry 
into  their  conduct,  but  that  any  attempt  to  punish 
them  in  the  summary  way  now  proposed,  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  utmost  danger 
of  a  tumult,  especially  as  many  others  of  the  clergy 
were  known  to  live  openly  with  harlots,  and  yet  had 
incurred  no  ecclesiastical  censures.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  the  contest  that  the  bishop  complained  to  the 
legate  of  being  hindered  by  the  senate  of  Strasburg 
from  exercising  his  just  authority,  in  punishing  those 
clergy  who,  in  contempt  of  the  sacred  laws,  had 
lately  become  husbands.  The  deputies  of  the  city 
replied,  that  it  was  not  the  senate,  but  the  bishop 
himself  that  obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  in  not 
adhering  to  the  compact  made  with  them ;  namely, 
that  all  causes  of  this  sort  should  be  heard  by  his 
ofHcial  in  the  city,  and  that  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  a  clergyman  in  a  private  way, 
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at  a  distance  from  Strasburg,  and  without  examina-  cent. 
tion  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  deputies  con-  ,  ^y^* 
eluded  with  warning  the  legate,  as  they  had  before 
warned  the  bishop,  of  the  imminent  danger  or  rather 
certainty  there  would  be  of  tumults  among  the  popu- 
lace, if  the  senate,  to  whose  justice  the  married 
clergy  had  appealed,  should  permit  them  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  punishment,  without  previous  benefit 
of  trial.  The  legate  however  declared,  that  the 
bishop  had  not  exceeded  his  authority,  and  that  the 
senate  ought  to  assist  him  in  carrying  bis  sentence 
into  execution :  upon  which  a  warm  and  memorable 
altercation  ensued  between  Campeggio  and  the 
Strasburg  deputies.  "  A  great  part  of  the  Strasburg 
clergy,"  said  the  latter,  "  cohabit  with  harlots  in 
their  own  houses  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  In 
so  doing,  they  give  great  offence  to  the  people,  and 
also  set  the  very  worst  examples ;  yet  they  proceed 
in  this  manner  with  the  most  entire  impunity.  There 
is  not  a  single  instance  of  any  one  of  them  being 
punished  by  the  bishop  on  this  account.  If  there- 
fore the  senate  should  enforce  severe  sentences 
against  those  who  have  only  broken  certain  regula- 
tions of  the  popes,  and  at  the  same  time  should  take 
no  notice  of  others  who  have,  by  many  shameful 
practices,  and  particularly  by  their  habitual  inter- 
course with  strumpets,  violated  the  precepts  of  God, 
who,  continued  the  deputies,  can  answer  for  the 
safety  of  such  partial  magistrates?" — To  this  very 
just  representation  Campeggio  only  replied,  that  the 
guilt  of  the  married  clergy  was  beyond  dispute,  and 
that  their  crimes  were  not  the  less  because  others 
did  wrong ;  neither  was  the  bishop  who  connived  at  ' 
the  irregularities  of  the  clergy  to  be  defended.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  an  usual  thing  for  the  German 
bishops  to  receive  money  from  the  ecclesiastics  of 
their  dioceses  as  the  price  of  being  allowed  to  keep  ••  -^ 
harlots,  and  they  would,  he  said,  at  some  time  M  ' 
called  to  an  account  for  this  practice;  but  it  did  not 
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CHAP,  thence  follow  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  priest  to  marry. 
^  ,  Nay,  it  was  a  much  greater  fault  in  a  priest  to  be- 
come a  husband  of  a  woman,  than  to  keep  many 
concubines  in  his  house :  for  the  married  priest  de- 
fends his  conduct  as  right,  whereas  the  other,  who 
lives  with  a  concubine,  knows  and  admits  that  he  is 
doing  wrong :  moreover,  continued  the  legate,  it  is 
not  every  one  that  has  the  gift  of  continency,  like 
John  the  Baptist. — The  deputies  of  the  senate  dryly 
answered  this  unexampled  effrontery  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "When  the  bishop  shall  begin  to 
punish  the  whoremongers,  then  the  senate  may  be 
able  to  support  him  with  more  advantage  in  his 
lawful  animadversions  upon  others*." 

Such  infatuated  conduct  of  the  Roman  hierarchy 
could  not  fail  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    The  senate  of  Strasburg  soon  after  this 
transaction  completed  the  Protestant  system  in  that 
large  and  populous  city,  where  Hedio,  Bucer,  Capito, 
and  other  godly  pastors,  were  labouring  with  great 
success :  and  such  was  the  reputation  of  the  Stras- 
burg theologians,  that  James  Faber,  who  has  been 
mentioned  before,  and  Gerard  Roussel,  were  sent 
privately  from  France  by  Margaret  of  Navarre,  the 
sister  of  the  French  king,  for  the  express-  purpose 
of  conversing  on  the  grand  points  of  divinity  with 
Bocer  and  Capito.     The  issue  of  the  conference 
was,  that  these  pious  divines  gave  to  one  another 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  and  thus,  says  an 
excellent  annalist  f,  some  shoots  of  the  evangelical 
vine  were  transmitted  from  the  city  of  Strasburg, 
and   took  root  among  the  churches  of  France. 
Dr.  Meyer   Doctor  Sebastian  Meyer,  who  was  a  celebrated 
ren^nceV*  prcachcr  in  the  Franciscan  Church  at  Strasburg, 
popery.       made  a  public  retractation  of  his  papistical  tenets  in 
^*  ^"     the  year  1524;  and  this  event  very  much  strength- 
^524*    ened  the  faith  of  the  converts  to  the  new  system 
of  soimd  doctrine.     Meyer  enumerated  ten  articles 
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of  the  Romish  corruptions,  renounced  them  all,  and 
boldly  published,  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  his  con^ 
futation  of  them  from  Scripture*. 

To  relate  the  particulars  of  the  triumphs  of  evan- 

Slical  doctrine  in  Westphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
ecklenburg,  in  Pomerania  and  Livonia,  and  at 
Masdeburg  and  Bremen,  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  plan  of  this  history.  The  Reforma- 
tion gained  ground  even  at  Brunswic  and  Leipsic, 
notwithstanding  the  persevering  enmity  of  their 
respective  sovereigns. 

But  this  blessed  revolution  was  not  brought  about 
without  much  persecution.  In  places,  however, 
where  the  enmity  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  whe*» 
ther  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  was  overawed  by  num- 
bers of  converts  to  the  new  system,  the  sufferings 
of  the  godly  were  slight,  compared  with  what  took 
place  where  the  friends  of  Reformation  were  few  and 
had  little  authority,  and  were  exposed  to  the -mer- 
ciless rage  either  of  a  blind  prejudiced  populace,  or 
of  domineering  bishops  and  bigoted  magistrates. 

Luther  has  recorded  the  martyrdom  of  Henry  of  Martjrrdom 
Zutphen,  with  much  Christian  feeling.  This  man  zutph"'^ 
had  been  one  of  his  disciples,  and  was  prior  of  the 
Augustine  friars  at  Antwerp,  where,  on  account 
of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  he  was  cast  into 
prison.  Some  spirited,  pious  women  effected  his 
release ;  and  when  he  was  purposing  to  visit  his  re- 
ligious friends  at  Wittemberg,  he  received  so  press- 
ing an  invitation  from  the  senate  and  inhabitants 
of  Bremen,  that  he  complied  with  it,  and  peached 
the  Gospel  there  for  the  space  of  two  years  f. 
Luther  describes  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Uiis  city 
as  being  in  a  most  astonishing  state  of  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  their  bishop  f.     His  account  of  this 

♦  Scultet.  216. 

f  This  is  the  same  man  called  Henry  Mailer,  p.  13s. 

;  Miro  desidiTio  et  voto  populus  afficitur.    £p.  li.  gS. 
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pious  and  patient  sufferer  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
Appendix  *.  Our  Reformer  sent  it  to  his  evangelical 
friends  at  Bremen,  along  with  an  animated  comment 
on  the  tenth  Psalm,  composed  on  the  occasion,  and 
also  an  epistle  full  of  consolatoiy  and  encouraging 
reflections,  "  Such,"  says  he,  "  is  the  energy  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  there  is  now  almost  every  where 
a  numerous  communion  of  holy  men,  both  preachers 
and  hearers.  It  is  true  some  of  them  are  killed, 
others  imprisoned,  or  driven  into  banishment,  and, 
to  be  short,  all  are  afflicted  and  suffer  disgrace  for 
the  cross  of  Christ.  But  what  is  this  but  a  revival 
of  the  true  Christian  life ;   of  which  the  dreadful 

I)ersecutions  and  sufferings  appear  to  the  world  into- 
erable?  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Psalmist  the 
blood  of  his  saints  is  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. — 
Without  doubt  Henry  of  Zutphen,  lately  murdered 
by  the  Ditmarsians,  was  eminently  one  of  these. 
He  hath  freely  sealed  with  his  blood  his  testimony 
to  the  Christian  truth.  Before  him  John  Voes  and 
Henry  Esch  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at 
Brussels  f.  Henry  of  Zutphen  is  a  third  beautiful 
and  bright  example.  I  may  add  to  the  catalogue 
Casper  Tauber,  who  was  lately  burnt  at  Vienna, 
and  a  bookseller  named  George,  whom  the  Hun- 
garians put  to  death ;  and  lastly,  I  am  informed 
diat  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  a  person  has  been 
deprived  of  life  for  no  other  fault,  than  having 
forsaken  the  licentious  pretensions  to  celibacy,  and 
contracted  a  truly  honourable  Christian  marriage. 
These  and  similar  instances  are  the  sacrifices,  which 
in  a  short  time  will  extinguish  with  their  blood  every 
remaining  spark  of  the  Papacy.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  holy  martyrs  of  old  proved  the  truth  of  their 
doctrines  by  shedding  their  blood  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  the  Gospel. 

"  To  boast  of  such  instances  as  these  is  not  in  the 

♦  See  Appen.  Henry  of  Zutphen :  also  Luth  Ep.  II.  253. 
t  Page  148. 
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power  of  men  who  have  seduced  the  world  with  an  cent. 
hypocritical  dependence  op  free-will,  good  works, 
and  human  righteousness.  Satan  persecutes  unto 
death  no  one  for  these  doctrines.  They  rather  lead 
to  dignity,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  a  luxurious 
life.  Wherefore,  my  good  people  of  Bremen,  I  have 
judged  it  expedient  to  write  and  publish  a  circum* 
stantial  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  Henry,  and 
to  exhort  you  neither  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sor« 
row,  nor  exasperated  with  anger ;  but  rather  that 
you  should  praise  and  thank  God  for  having  disco- 
vered to  you  the  wonderful  ways  of  his  gracious  pro- 
vidence. In  his  great  mercy  he  has  sent  his  Gospel 
among  you,  and  most  manifestly  bestowed  a  large 

e^rtion  of  his  spirit  upon  your  teacher,  the  deceased 
enry,  so  that  you  ought  to  have  no  doubt  of  his 
good-will  toward  you.  Lament  not  the  death  of 
this  excellent  man,  but  pity  his  murderers,  and  pray 
for  them ;  and  not  only  for  them,  but  their  coun- 
trymen, who  I  hope  by  this  sad  event  will  be  led  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Many  of  them  are 
said  to  have  a  love  for  the  Gospel ;  and  God  will, 
I  doubt  not,  overrule  the  loss  of  their  preacher  to 
their  everlasting  benefit,  as  he  will  severely  punish 
those  among  them  who  remain  impenitent. 

*'  1  entreat  you  to  read  and  sing  the  tenth  Psalm: 
h  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  your  circumstances. 
Afflict  not  yourselves  for  the  loss  of  the  martyrs  who 
suffer  for  the  glory  of  Christ ;  but  rather  give  praise 
to  God  for  his  inestimable  mercy  in  causing  so  much 
good  to  be  brought  out  of  evil." 

How  little  of  the  real  spirit  of  Luther  appears  in 
our  ordinary  histories  of  these  times  !  By  many  this 
pious  reformer  is  thought  not  only  to  have  been  bold 
and  enterprising,  but  also  headstrong,  seditious,  and 
revengeful.  Whereas  this  letter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Bremen,  as  well  as  a  former  one  to  his  Christian 
converts  at  Miltenberg*,   are  no   more   than  fair 

•  Page  147. 
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Specimens  of  his  profound  humility,  sober  confidence 
in  the  providence  of  God,  and  unfeigned  resigna- 
tion to  his  will.  Fervent  prayer,  faith  and  hope  in 
the  divine  promises,  with  a  forgiving  of  injuries  and 
a  contemplation  of  select  passages  of  Scripture,  were 
the  constant  materials  recommended  by  Luther  for 
the  consolation  of  his  Christian  friends  in  their 
afflictions. 
Severe  per-  AH  the  accouuts  agree  that  in  the  years  1523  and 
1524  the  persecutions  were  excessively  severe.  A 
single  well-authenticated  instance  will  often  demon- 

^„  3>     strate  both  the  temper  of  the  rulers,  and  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  people.  For  example,  at  Antwerp, 

^^*  a  certain  person  had  been  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
the  Gospel,  on  Sundays,  to  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  An  express  order  was  issued  to  forbid  the 
practice.  The  people  however  met  in  the  dock- 
yards ;  and,  as  their  usual  preacher  or  expositor  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  a  zealous  youth,  named 
Nicolaus,  placed  himself  in  a  boat  near  the  shore, 
and  addressed  the  audience  in  a  very  pious  manner 
from  the  chapter  concerning  the  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes :  but  the  very  next  day  he  was  ordered  to  be 
seized,  and  put  into  a  sack  lest  he  should  be  known 
by  the  people ;  and  in  that  state  he  was  suddenly 
tibrown  into  the  river  *. 

In  Bavaria,  Luther  informs  us,  that  though  the 
good  seed  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet  sown,  the 
cross  and  persecution  of  the  word  prevailed :  '*  The 
wild  beasts  rage,"  says  he,  ^^  but  the  blood  which 
they  shed  will  soon  stifle  their  fury  f." 

*  Scultet  193.  t  £|N  II.  236. 
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TO  THE 

Death  op  the  Elector  op  Saxony. 


Sacramental  controverst. Carolstadt. 

War  with  the  Peasants. Munzer. 

Litther  and  Carolstadt. 
fji  Death  op  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

vVE  have  already  observed,  p.  1 54,  that  in  the  year  ^T^^T*"' 
1524,  there  arose  among  the  friends  of  the  Refor-  veny**^ 
mation  a  tedious  and  fatal  controversy  respecting  ^^*^ 
the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the    a.  d. 
Eucharist     Luther  had  rejected  the    doctrine  of    ^5^4* 
transubstantiation,  but  maintained,  nevertheless^that 
along  with  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  received  by  the  par* 
takers  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     It  is  a  memorable 
instance  of  human  imbecility,  that  a  man  who  had 
risen  superior  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion in  so  many  other  respects,  and  who,  through  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  the  written 
word,  had  been  more  completely  emancipated  from 
▼ulear  and  fashionable  absurdities  than  any  mere 
philosopher  in  any  age  had  ever  been,  should  in  this 
single  point  remain  so  unreasonably  attached  to  the 
opinion  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth.     Oiur 
astonishment  is  increased  by  this  circumstance,  that 
he  could  allow  the  scriptursd  expressions  to  be  con* 
aistent  with  the  admission  of  the  reality  of  the 
elements  according  to  die  plain  testimony  of  out 
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senses,  and  yet  should  think  that  those  same  expres- 
sions do  still  imply  that  the  partaker  of  the  real 
bread  and  wine  does  also  partake  at  the  same  time 
of  the  material  substance  of  Christ's  human  body. 
Thus,  however,  the  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of 
CONSUBSTA^TIATION  must  arguc.  And  the  case 
before  us  shows,  that  great  men  are  not  so  in  all 
things ;  and  that  it  is  never  wise  to  adhere  implicitly 
to  the  authority  of  mere  fallible  men  as  teachers. 

Carolstadt  was,  in  this  point,  the  open  antagonist 
of  Luther.  I  have  spent  much  time  in  endeavouring 
to  develop  the  true  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Sa- 
cramental controversy,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  merits  of  the  argumentation  which  took  place 
in  the  course  of  it,  as  of  the  contrary  representations 
of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  respecting  the  motives  of 
these  two  early  reformers.  After  much  reflection, 
I  am  convinced  that  what  is  certain  in  this  matter  is 
in  very  little  room. 

The  previous  intemperate  conduct  of  Carolstadt 
had  so  lowered  his  reputation  at  Wittemberg,  that 
he  found  it  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
leave  a  situation  where  all  friendly  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  his  former  religious  connexions  was 
almost  at  an  end.  Accordingly,  he  retired  to  Or- 
lamund, a  little  town  of  Thuringia  in  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  where,  without  legitimate  appointment, 
though  withthe  consentof  the  inhabitants,  he  became 
their  spiritual  pastor.  Here  Carolstadt  not  only 
soon  broached  his  opinion  of  the  Eucharist,  but 
raised  new  disturbances  by  his  furious  discourses 
concerning  the  abolition  of  images.  He  appears 
also  to  have  boasted  of  having  been  favoured  with 
supernatural  communications ;  and  was  represented 
as  a  partizan  of  the  turbulent  fanatic  Thomas  Mun- 
zer*.  The  university  of  Wittemberg  summoned  him 
to  return  back  and  discharge  in  person  the  ordinary 

•  Seek.  302.  Du  Pin,  c.  xviii.  Melch.  Adaiu.  83.  Maim- 
bourg,  sect.  2.     Comment,  de  Lutb.  II.  11. 
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duties  enjoined  him  by  the  statutes  in  their  school  c^bnt. 
and  Church.  Carolstadt  promised  to  obey,  provided 
he  could  obtain  the  leave  of  his  parishioners,  the 
Orlamundians,  whom  however  at  the  same  time  he 
is  said  to  have  excited  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
divine  right  of  appointing  their  own  pastor.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  was  so  disgusted  with  the  insolent 
letters  which  they  wrote  on  this  occasion,  treating 
the  academical  claim  as  a  papistical  encroachment, 
that  he  peremptorily  commanded  both  them  and 
their  teacher  to  submit  to  the  legal  authority  of  the 
university  and  the  chapter  *.  He  likewise  ordered 
Luther  to  visit  Orlamund,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  various  reports,  and  endeavour  to  appease  the 
people.  Accordingly,  as  he  passed  through  Jene, 
he  preached  with  great  zeal  against  the  euthusiastia 
spirit  of  Munzer ;  and  in  making  a  vehement  and 
laboured  attack  upon  the  turbulent  image-breakers, 
he  was  understood  to  represent  Carolstadt  and  his 
party  as  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the 
seditious  leader  of  the  anabaptists.  Carolstadt  who 
was  present  at  Luther's  discourse  was  so  enraged 
with  the  invective,  which  he  conceived  to  be  directed 
principally  at  himself,  that  he  followed  Luther  in 
great  heat  to  his  inn,  where  there  soon  commenced  a 
long  and  acrimonious  disputation  between  these  two 
divines ;  in  which  Carolstadt  disavowed  all  connexion 
with  Munzer ;  and  Luther  appears  to  have  admitted 
his  apology,  at  least  so  far  as  concerned  the  charge 
of  any  preconcerted  association  with  that  enthusiasm 
tic  incendiary.  But  he  expressed  the  utmost  dislike 
both  of  Carolstadt's  opinion  on  the  Sacrament,  and 
of  his  practice  in  the  demolition  of  images ;  and  then 
challenged  him  to  support  in  writing  what  he  had 
asserted  on  the  former  subject,  and  engaged  to  re* 
fute  his  arguments.  After  this,  Luther  proceeded  to 
Orlamund  ;  but  having  previously  received  from  the 
inhabitants  certain  fanatical  and   abusive  letters^ 

*  Arch.  Vin.  S.  II.  28. 
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which  he  supposed  to  have  been  dictated  by  their 
teacher,  he  would  gladly  have  conferred  with  them 
ALONE  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  images ; 
but  their  pastor  Carolstadt  took  care  to  be  present, 
ready  to  assist  his  flock  *.  Instantly  all  prospect  of 
an  amicable  issue  to  the  conference  vanished.  Lu- 
ther grew  warm,  and  the  Orlamundians  quite  furious 
and  abusive.  "  I  saw  very  clearly,"  says  he,  "  what 
sort  of  seed  this  fine  teacher  had  been  sowing  at 
Orlamund ;  and  I  had  good  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  that  I  had  fortunately  slipped  away  from 
among  them  with  my  life,  and  was  not  covered  over 
with  stones  and  dirt.  Some  of  them  as  I  was  going 
away,  uttered  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against 
me,  and  prayed  God  that  I  might  break  my  neck 
before  I  should  be  out  of  the  town," 

Carolstadt  still  continued  at  Orlamund,  and  wrote 
letters  to  the  elector  full  of  bitter  accusations  against 
Luther ;  and  not  content  with  this,  he  instigated  his 
hearers  to  do  the  same,  and  likewise  taught  them  in 
their  letters  to  defend,  from  the  Decalogue,  their  late 
conduct  in  pulling  down  images.  Such  violent 
proceedings  appear  to  have  at  last  exhausted  the 
patience  both  of  the  elector  and  his  brother.  These 
princes  peremptorily  expelled  Carolstadt  from  their 
territories,  and  absolutely  rejected  the  intercession 
of  the  Orlamundians  in  his  behalf.  Carolstadt,  after 
his  departure,  wrote  letters  to  his  people,  which  were 
read  in  full  congregation  upon  the  toll  of  the  bell, 
and  were  subscribed  thus,  "  Andreas  Bodenstenius 
Carolstadt,  unheard,  unconvicted,  banished, 
by  Martin  Luther  f." 

"  Thus,"  says  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  Amsdorf, 
^^  matters  are  so  changed,  that  I,  who  should  have 
been  a  martyr  myself,  am  making  martyrs  of 
others  J." 

Expelled  from  Thuringia,  Carolstadt  repaired  to 
Strasburg,  and  thence  to  Basle ;  where,  without  the 

•  Du  Pin.  Seek.        i  Ep.  II.  236.         t  Ibid.  237. 
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privity  of  any  persons,  except  the  anabaptists  of  the    cent. 
place,  he  procured  the  printing  of  several  of  his  .  ^\^' 
pamphlets  on  the  Sacrament 

In  regard  to  his  banishment,  Luther  constantly 
denies  himself  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it ;  at  the 
same  time  he  acknowledges  that  he  could  wish  the 
charge  to  be  true,  for  that  he  should  not  doubt  being 
able  to  give  good  reasons  for  his  conduct.  ^^  More-  Luther  , 
over,**  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Strasburgians,  ,1,"  stw- 
♦*  I  really  rejoice  that  he  has  been  banished  from  burgwiw. 
our  part  of  the  country ;  and  I  most  earnestly  wish 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  wild  and 

seditious  spirit  among  you However,  I  own, 

that  if  I  had  been  duke  of  Saxony,  Carolstadt  would 
never  have  been  banished,  unless,  indeed,  I  had 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  importunate  petitions 
of  the  people.  But,  my  dear  friends,  do  not  ye  be 
influenced  by  my  indiscreet,  nay  foolish  good-nature ; 
do  ye  ACT  like  wise  men.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
imprudent  enough  to  write  on  the  points  in  dispute, 
though  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  devil  con- 
trives to  sow  these  seeds  of  controversy  among  men, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  them  talk  and 
write,  and  say,  What  excellent,  holy  men  are  these ! 
What  wicked,  bad  characters  are  those  !  and  thus 
he  takes  up  or  deludes  the  minds  of  all  sides  by 
such  novelties,  and  makes  them  forget  (he  great 
articles  of  faith  and  practice.  Let  every  one  of  you 
for  himself  sedulously  study  the  true  nature  of  the 
Law,  of  the  Gospel,  of  Faith,  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
of  Christian  liberty,  of  charity,  and  patience  ;  also 
the  nature  of  human  constitutions,  and  many  things 
of  this  kind  which  are  found  necessary  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  life ; — and  then  you  will  not 
be  found  blameable  or  deficient,  though  you  should 

have  thrown  down  no  images I  would  that,  my 

brethren,  your  preachers  would  endeavour  to  draw 
men  as  much  as  possible  from  Luther,  and  from 
Carolstadt,  that  is,  from  men;  and  lead  them  to 
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Christ,  the  gift  of  God,  who  is  freely  made  to  nn 
wisdom,  righteousness,  redemption,  and  sanctifica* 
tion.  These  mad  prophets  have  never  understood, 
have  never  experienced  this  matter.  They  boast  of 
hearing  distinct  voices  from  heaven,  and  of  leading 
lives  most  extraordinarily  pure ;  they  use  pompous 
and  even  marvellous  expressions,  which  they  them^ 
selves  do  not  comprehend ;  and  in  this  way  they 
disturb  restless  consciences,  and  compass  their  pur«» 
pose,  which  is,  to  be  looked  up  unto,  and  to  excite 
astonishment ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Christ  is  for-* 

gotten  or  treated  with  contempt My  good 

brethren,  entreat  Almighty  God  the  Father  to  pre- 
serve you  from  temptation ;  and  of  his  inexhaustible 
mercy,  to  carry  on  his  own  work  in  your  souls.  This, 
through  our  Saviour  Christ,  is  my  own  most  fervent 
prayer,  and  it  is  the  prayer  that  comforts  me.  These 
prophets,  I  am  persuaded,  do  not  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  plans.  A  man  cannot  pray  without 
some  degree  of  a  good  conscience ;  but  the  system 
of  these  men  originated  in  impiety  and  presumption; 
and  they  are  still  carried  away  with  ambition  and 
enthusiasm,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  disgraceful 
and  ignominious  end  that  awaits  them  *"." 

After  Carolstadt  had  been  exiled  about  the  space 
of  five  months,  he  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of 
a  reconciliation  with  Luther ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  wrote  a  sort  of  penitential  letter  to  Spalatinus, 
requesting  his  interference  and  good  offices.  As 
Luther  was  of  a  most  placable  temper,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  intercede  with  the  elector,  and  to  petition 
his  highness  ^^  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  permit 
Carolstadt  to  re-enter  his  dominions,  and  to  have  a 
friendly  conference  with  Luther."  Nevertheless, 
judging  fi*om  the  insolence  of  his  letters,  he  said  he 
could  have  very  little  hope  of  him.  In  fact,  Luther's 
principal  motive  for  acceding  to  this  measure  seems 
to  have  been,  that  he  might  thereby  do  away  the 

•  Epist.  II.  351. 
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danderous  reports  of  having  been  the  cause  of  c^nt. 
Garolstadt's  banishment*.  The  prince  rejected  the  v«i^ 
petition ;  and  caused  Luther  to  be  informed,  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  grant  safe  conducts  for  such 
purposes ;  they  might  if  they  pleased  confer  together 
OUT  of  his  dominions ;  and  in  so  doing  he  thought 
thc^  were  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  reconciled. 

Carolstadt  now  wandered  from  place  to  place 
through  the  higher  Germany,  and  at  length  made  a 
pause  at  Rotenburg ;  where,  as  usual,  he  soon  raised 
tumults,  and  incited  the  people  to  pull  down  the 
statues  and  paintings.  Luther  heard  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  said,  '^  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  safe  conduct  for  Carol* 
stadt ;  and  therefore  he  will  continue  to  vent  his 
furious  declamations  against  me  f."  However,  when 
the  seditious  faction  of  the  peasants,  with  Munzer 
their  ringleader,  was  effectually  suppressed,  we  find 
him  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  even  in  danger 
of  his  life  from  his  supposed  connexion  with  the 
enthusiastic  rebels  who  had  spread  such  devastation 
through  Germany.  Many  persons  in  various  places 
were  seized,  and  among  them  even  some  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  of  Rotenburg,  and  were  dragged  to 
punishment.  Carolstadt  narrowly  escaped,  through 
being  let  down  by  the  wall  of  the  town  in  a  basket 
Thus  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  he  and  his 
wife  incessantly  intreated  both  the  elector  and  Lu- 
ther, that  they  might  be  allowed  to  return  into  their 
own  country.  He  said,  he  could  clear  himself  of 
having  had  any  concern  in  the  late  rebellion  ;  and  if 
not,  he  would  cheerfully  undergo  any  punishment 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  a  little  tract,  in  which  he  takes  much  pains 
to  justify  himself  from  the  charge  of  sedition ;  and 
he  sent  a  letter  likewise  to  Luther,  in  which  he 
earnestly  begs  his  assistance  in  the  publishing  of  the 

•  Arch.  Vin.  II.  28.  Ep.  11.  279.  b.     t  Epist.  II.  280.  b. 
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tract  as  well  as  in  the  more  general  design  of  esta- 
blishing his  innocence.  Luther  s  judgment  was  so 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  reasonableness  of 
affording  an  accused  person  every  opportunity  of 
defence,  and  his  generous  feelings  so  touched  with 
the  submissive  application  of  an  adversary  in  distress, 
that  he  immediately  published  Garolstadt's  letter, 
and  declared,  that  though  he  differed  very  materially 
from  him  in  sentiment,  yet  he  would  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  a  man  who  in  confidence  had 
cast  himself  on  his  mercy  at  once,  rather  than  fly 
for  refuge  and  protection  to  those  who  had  instigated 
him  to  hostilities  *.  He  therefore  called  on  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  on  the  people,  to  give  a  fair  hearing 
to  an  unfortunate  fugitive,  who  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  challenged  inquiry  f.  "  Attention  to  such  a 
requisition,"  he  said,  "  was  no  more  than  what 
common  justice  claimed,  and  the  peculiar  duties  of 
Christianity  enjoined." 

Besides  the  little  tract  here  mentioned,  Carolstadt 
sent  another  to  Luther,  in  which  he  professes,  that 
in  what  he  had  hitherto  published  on  the  Supper 
of  our  Lord,  he  never  pretended  to  have  settled  the 
point,  but  to  have  written  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  argument  and  investigation.  Luther  accepted  this 
apology ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  admonished  the 
people,  that  as  the  author  himself  had  openly  de- 
clared he  was  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  they  ought  to 

*  Sleidan,  139. 

f  It  is  painful  to  find  this  part  of  Luther's  conduct,  so  very 
moderate  and  truly  Christian,  invidiously  represented  by  Mac« 
laine ;  as  though  it  had  proceeded  from  a  conviction  of  having 
treated  Carolstadt  previously  in  an  unworthy  manner.  Mosheim, 
p.  166,  the  note.  Beausobre  also,  without  the  least  ceremony, 
asserts  that  Luther  had  treated  Carolstadt  in  a  merciless  way, 
p.  S28.^*The  best  answer  to  all  such  harsh  and  inconsiderate 
censures  is  the  simple  production  of  the  transactions  themselves, 
as  reported  in  the  ancient  authentic  documents,  and  not  as  they 
have  been  variously  coloured  in  their  transfer  from  one  party- 
writer  to  another. 
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be  most  particularly  on  their  guard  not  to  embrace     cent. 
uncertainties.  v  ^^*'   . 

Moreover,  after  much  importunate  entreaty,  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  elector  John  *  a 
SAFE  CONDUCT  for  the  return  of  Carolstadt  into  the 
territories  from  which  he  had  been  exiled^  ^'  By 
earnest  and  constant  prayers/'  says  he,  '^  I  have  at 
last  obtained  leave  from  the  prince,  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  whole  court,  that  Carolstadt  be 
allowed  to  live  in  a  little  country  village  about  a  mile 
from  Wittemberg.  May  God  be  pleased  to  bring  this 
man  at  length  to  a  right  state  of  mind  !"••..  '^  Yes- 
terday we  baptized  one  of  his  children,  or  rather 
re*baptized  him.  The  sponsors  were  Jonas,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  my  Ketha.  Who  would  have  suspected 
last  year,  that  those  who  reviled  baptism,  calling  it 
a  bath,  fit  only  for  dogs,  would  now  have  petitioned 
to  have  it  administered  to  themselves  by  their  adver- 
saries ?  Whether  they  are  sincere  or  not  is  only  known 
to  God  !  Very  astonishing  things  however  do  hap- 
pen ;  and  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways  f." 

These  and  many  other  circumstances  make  it  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  there  was  no  great  cordiality 
in  this  reconciliation  of  parties,  nor  in  the  minds  of 
Carolstadt's  former  associates  any  high  idea  of  his 
sincerity,  nor,  lastly,  much  hope  of  his  future  dis- 
cretion. In  fact,  Luther  urged  with  the  elector,  as 
the  opinion  both  of  Melancthon  and  himself,  that 
it  was  much  better  that  Carolstadt  should  remain  in 
some  obscure  part  of  the  electorate,  and  not  be 
allowed  either  to  write  or  to  preach,  than  that  he 
should  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  and  spread 
his  erroneous  notions. 

Carolstadt  appears  to  have  been  recalled  about  Ciroi«udt 
the  Autumn  of  1525,  and  to  have  then  made  a  pub-  '^*^  *  ' 
lie  recantation  of  what  he  had  advanced  on  the  Sacra-     ^  *     ' 
ment ;  and  in  the  succeeding  November  we  find      ^  ^* 

•  Frederic  the  Wise  died  in  1525,  and  his  hrother  John  suc- 
ceeded him.  t  Amsdorf,  312.     Ad  Uausman,  317. 
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him  transmitting  to  the  elector  a  written  formula 
for  the  same  purpose,  which,  he  says,  was  prescribed 
to  him  by  the  faithful  and  celebrated  divines  of 
Wittemberg  *. 

Concerning  these  transactions  an  excellent  an-* 
nalist,  and  one  by  no  means  partial  to  Luther, 
observes,  that  mankind  reasoned  in  the  following 
manner.  *^  When  Carolstadt  sent  his  little  tracts 
to  Luther,  he  was  either  serious  or  not.  If  serious, 
we  must  condemn  the  vehemence  with  which  he  had 
formerly  defended  a  doctrine  respecting  which  he 
was  absolutely  in  doubt.  If  not  serious,  then  such 
levity  of  spirit  is  utterly  indefensible."  The  same 
author  tells  us  that  there  were  some  who  positively 
maintained,  that  before  the  elector  had  agreed  to  the 
recall  of  Carolstadt,  Luther  had  ventured  to  receive 
him  back  again,  and  had  shut  him  up  privately  in 
the  monastery  of  Wittemberg  f . 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Carolstadt  in  the  Sacramental  controversy, 
every  careful  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  must 
acquit  Luther  of  using  the  smallest  degree  of  dupli- 
city or  artifice  in  that  unhappy  contest.  We  may 
lament  his  obstinacy,  his  violence,  and  his  want  of 
candour,  of  which  the  proofs  are  too  numerous  in  the 
course  of  his  opposition  to  his  antagonists  ;  further, 
we  may  also  admit  that  the  turbulence,  the  precipi- 
tation, and  the  vanity  of  Carolstadt,  were  in  a  great 
measure  the  occasion  both  of  calling  forth  and  of 
exasperating  these  unchristian  dispositions  in  Luther; 
but  still  we  must  take  care  to  discriminate  between 
passion  and  hypocrisy,  between  firm  conviction  and 
political  manoeuvre,  between  that  conterapt  for  an 
ostentatious  and  intemperate  adversary  which  is  apt 
to  unfit  the  mind  for  deliberate  investigation,  and 
that  intolerable  pride  of  heart  which  wilfully  persists 
in  error,  can  bear  no  contradiction,  but  rather  than 
not  appear  to  dictate  to  others,  is  ready  to  sacrifice 

^  Vin.  Arch.  II.  28.  t  Scult.  254. 
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die  Strongest  impressions  of  reason  and  religion. —  9!^^J* 
It  seemed  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  these  dis- 
tinctions, for  the  sake  of  guarding  the  Reader  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  historians,  who  have  never 
seen,  or  certainly  not  digested,  the  authentic  ori« 
ginal  documents  upon  which  the  true  character  of 
the  great  Saxon  Reformer  depends*. 

It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  but  motives  the 
most  strictly  conscientious  could  have  prevented 
Luther  from  adopting  the  tenet  of  his  Sacramentarian 
opponents.  It  would  have  been  a  new,  and,  in  his 
hands  a  most  powerful  weapon  against  his  grand 
enemies  the  papists.  Let  us  hear  himself  on  this 
point  "  I  neither  can,"  says  he,  "  nor  will  deny, 
that  if  Carolstadt  or  any  one  else  could  have  per- 
suaded me,  during  the  last  five  years,  that  in  the 
Sacrament  there  was  nothing  but  mere  bread  and 
wine,  he  would  have  conferred  on  me  a  great  obliga- 
tion. I  have  examined  this  matter  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  and  with  persevering  diligence;  I  have 
stretched  every  nerve  with  a  view  to  unravel  the 
mystery ;  for  I  most  clearly  saw  that  the  new  tenet 
would  give  me  a  great  advantage  in  my  contests  with 
the  Papacy.  Moreover,  I  have  had  a  correspon- 
dence on  this  subject  with  two  persons  much  more 
acute  than  Carolstadt,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to 
twist  words  from  their  natural  meaning.  But  the 
text  in  the  Gospel  is  so  strong  and  unequivocal,  that 
I  liave  found  myself  compelled  to  submit  to  its 
decision.  Its  force  can  be  eluded  in  no  way  what- 
ever, much  less  by  the  fictitious  glosses  of  a  giddy 
brain. 

*'  Nay,  after  all,  at  this  very  time,  if  any  one  could 
prove  to  me,  by  good  Scriptural  testimony,  that 
there  is  only  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament,  he 
would  have  no  occasion  to  attack  me  with  any  degree 

*  Maclaine  in  Moshcim  in  various  places,  particularly  p.  641. 
and  Deau&obre,  Li  v.  IV.  &  V.  &c. 
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of  bitterness  or  animosity.  Alas !  if  I  know  myself, 
I  am  sufficiently  inclined  by  nature  to  take  that  side. 
But  while  Carolstadt,  instead  of  producing  Scriptu- 
ral testimony,  only  rages  at  me  like  a  madman,  such 
conduct  makes  me  the  more  positive  in  the  support 
of  my  sentiments.  If  I  had  not  already  known  that 
the  ground  he  has  taken  is  untenable,  the  futile 
arguments  suggested  by  his  wild  imagination  would 
have  convinced  me  that  the  opinion  was  altogether 
weak  and  frivolous.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Carolstadt  himself  is  not  in  earnest ;  for  if  he  be 
serious,  and  yet  can  write  in  so  absurd  and  trifling 
a  manner,  I  must  conclude  him  to  be  under  a  judicial 
infatuation  of  Almighty  God.  Carolstadt,  had  he 
been  really  in  earnest,  knows  too  much  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  to  have  produced  such  a  ridiculous  mixture 
of  observations  dependant  on  those  two  languages. 

"  Further,  in  the  affair  of  pulling  down  images,  I 
could  easily  pass  by  his  excesses,  provided  the  mat- 
ter ended  there :  for  I  suppose  that  I  have  already 
done  more  by  my  writings  towards  the  destruction 
of  image-worship,  than  his  intemperate  proceedings 
will  ever  be  able  to  effect.  But  the  mischief  consists 
in  this;  he  teaches  the  people,  that  unless  they 
DO  these  things,  they  are  not  christians. 
This  is  a  language  not  to  be  borne.  St.  Paul  says 
*  We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world;' — 
of  course  it  is  nothing  whether  it  stand  or  fall ;  why 
then  are  the  consciences  of  Christians  to  be  tortured 
by  things  in  which  Christianity  does  not  consist  ?  .  . 
I  fear  my  answer  to  his  publications  must  contain 
heavy  accusations  against  him,  for  his  rash  and 
tumultuary  spirit.  Let  every  man  avoid  this  malig- 
nant, delusive  spirit.  When  I  met  him  at  Jene  in 
Thuringia,  he  almost  persuaded  me,  by  quoting  a 
particular  Scripture,  not  to  confound  his  spirit  with 
that  deadly,  bloody  spirit  of  the  Anabaptists :  but  as 
soon  as  I  arrived  among  his  flock  at  Orlamund,  I 
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was  not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  sort  of  seed     cent. 
this  fine  teacher  had  been  sowing*."  ^  ^^^ 

T£f£   WAR  OF   THE   PEASANTS. 

The  more  scrupulously  we  examine  the  principles 
of  Martin  Luther,  the  more  opposite  we  always  find 
them  to  a  spirit  both  of  enthusiasm  and  sedition. — 
The  name  of  Thomas  Munzer  has  already  been  men* 
tioned  f,  as  well  as  the  fanatical  practices  of  him  and 
his  connexions.  The  absurd  and  wicked  proceed-^ 
ings  of  such  men  would  find  no  place  in  a  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  were  it  not,  that,  by  their 
delusive  arguments,  and  turbulent  actions,  they 
frequently  become  an  occasion  for  trying  the  wisdom 
and  the  soundness  of  professing  Christians :  and  so, 
in  the  event,  they  prove  a  snare  to  the  proud,  the 
ignorant,  and  unstable;  while  they  exercise  the 
patience  of  the  humble,  and  increase  the  under* 
standing  of  the  wise.  God  bringeth  good  out  of 
evil :  ^  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall ! ' 

Never  did  the  solidity  of  our  Reformer's  judgment 
and  the  purity  of  his  motives  appear  more  striking 
than  in  the  case  before  us. — Soon  after  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Celestial  Prophets,  as  they  were 
called,  when  not  only  the  elector  and  his  court,  but 
also  the  whole  university  of  Wittemberg,  with  Me- 
lancthon  at  their  head,  were  absolutely  puzzled  and 
almost  confounded  by  the  pretensions  of  these  ex- 
traordinary men,  the  sound  sense  and  almost  instinct- 
ive discernment  of  Luther  pointed  out  to  him  at  once 
the  just  treatment  to  which  they  were  entitled.  We 
have  seen  the  wise  advice  which  he  gave  to  Melanc- 
thon  J.  He  also  exhorted  his  friend  Amsdorf  not  to 
be  anxious  about  them.  Scripture,  he  said,  would 
be  his  infallible  guide,  provided  he  and  his  associates 

*  See  above,  p.  194.  It  was  with  diflficulty  Luther  escaped 
with  hifT  life.     Also  Ep.  II.  251. 

t  Page  44.  :  Page  47,  48. 
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were  not  too  much  in  a  hurry,  and  would  but  try 
the  Spirits  whether  they  were  from  God.  The 
prophets  boasted  of  having  conversations  with  the 
Almighty-^"  A  circumstance,"  said  Luther,  "to 
my  mind,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  exceedingly 
suspicious*." 
Munzer.  Of  Thomas  Munzer  he  speaks  in  the  following 

terms :  "  I  cannot  endure  his  spirit.  He  affects  to 
commend  my  doctrines,  and  yet  treats  them  with 
contempt,  and  is  constandy  aiming  at  something 
far  beyond  them.  Then  the  man  uses  such  absurd, 
unusual,  and  unscriptural  expressions,  that  you 
would  conclude  him  to  be  either  crazy  or  drunk. 
He  avoids  all  conference  with  us.  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  an  interview  with  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  him  explain  his  tenets :  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  succeed.  We  have  no  fears  of  hearing 
or  of  beitig  heard,  or  of  conferring  with  any  Persons, 
whatever  be  their  dispositions f." 

Munzer  could  not  be  induced  to  come  to  Wit- 
temberg,  but  remained  at  Alsted,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Thuringia,  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony. 
There  he  inveighed  against  both  the  pope  and 
Luther.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  latter,"  he  said, 
"  was  not  sufficiently  spiritual :  it  was  indeed  alto- 
gether carnal.  Divines  should  exert  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  acquire  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  otherwise 
their  knowledge  of  divinity  would  not  be  worth  one 
halfpenny.  They  should  consider  their  God  as  at 
hand,  and  not  far  off*  J."  Moreover,  if  men  would 
be  saved,  they  must  fast,  look  grave,  talk  little,  and 
wear  plain  clothes,  and  let  their  beards  grow.  This 
is  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  true  mortification. 
Then,  thus  prepared,  they  should  leave  the  crowd, 
and  think  continually  of  God,  and  demand  a  sign 
from  him  by  which  they  may  know  certainly  that 
he  has  a  regard  for  them,  and  that  Christ  died  for 

♦  Ep.  II.  46.  •»-  Ep.  H.  152. 

I  Munzer's  letter  to  Melancthon,  Scult.  238. 
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them.  If  the  sign  does  not  appear  at  the  moment/  ^^J^* 
they  should  perse vere^  and  be  instant  in  prayer; 
and  even  expostulate  with  God  as  though  he  did 
not  keep  his  promises  made  in  Scripture.  An  angry 
expostulation  of  this  sort,  he  said,  demonstrated  the 
fervour  of  the  soul,  and  was  highly  pleasing  to  God ; 
and  would  not  fail  in  the  end  to  produce  some  very 
conspicuous  and  satisfactory  declaration  of  the  D\^ 
vine  will.  Dreams,  he  maintained,  were  a  method 
in  which  God  revealed  his  will  to  men,  and  it  was 
through  the  means  of  them  that,  in  general,  answers 
to  prayers  were  to  be  expected.  Then,  if  any  person 
had  had  a  dream  which  admitted  of  an  interpreta^ 
tion,  instead  of  preaching  to  the  people,  Munzer 
made  a  laboured  eulogium  on  the  dreamer: — and^ 
in  this  manner,  he  by  degrees  conciliated  to  himself 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsted,  who  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  him,  subscribed  their  names 
and  took  a  solemn  oath,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
murdering  all  wicked  persons,  appointing  new 
princes  and  magistrates,  and  organizing  the  world 
afresh ;  and  upon  such  a  plan,  that  pious  and  good 
people  only  should  have  the  upper  hand. — The 
enthusiast  declared,  that  for  all  this,  he  had  the 
positive  command  of  God. 

Mildness  and  moderation  were  essential  parts  of 
the  character  of  Frederic  the  m^ise  ;  and  therefore 
we  arc  not  to  wonder  that,  so  long  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  wicked  incendiary  were  confined  to  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  and  supposed  revelations 
from  God,  he  should  have  so  far  tolerated  his  ex- 
travagant pretensions,  as  not  to  drive  him  into  exile. 
But  as  soon  as  his  seditious  designs  became  suffi- 
ciently plain,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  give  directions 
for  his  removal  from  the  electorate*.  Munzer  then 
retired  to  Nuremberg,  but  was  not  able  to  form  a 
party  there.  He  was  quickly  expelled  by  the  in- 
habitants.    Thence  he  proceeded  to  Mulhausen, 

•  Arch.  Vin.  S.  305. 
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where  he  had  more  success.  He  became  the  mi- 
nister of  the  common  people,  and  stimulated  them 
to  degrade  the  old  magistrates  and  elect  new  ones ; 
and  to  turn  the  monks  out  of  doors,  and  seize  their 
houses  and  property.  The  very  best  and  richest 
house  fell  to  the  share  of  Munzer  himself,  who  was 
now  become  both  the  first  ecclesiastic  and  first  ma- 
gistrate of  the  place.  He  decided  all  points  in  a 
summary  way  by  the  Bible  or  by  inspiration,  and 
taught  the  doctrine  of  perfect  equality,  and  of  a 
community  of  goods.  The  poor  ceased  to  labour, 
and  supplied  their  wants  from  the  rich  by  force.  The 
number  of  this  deluded  rabble  increased  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner;  their  infatuated  leader  became 
every  day  more  insolent,  and  persuaded  himself 
that  the  time  for  carrying  his  detestable  designs  into 
execution  was  fast  advancing. 

Luther,  it  should  seem,  by  his  letters  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  certainly  at  first  promoted  that 
good  prince  s  spirit  of  patient  forbearance  toward 
Munzer.  "  Your  highness,*'  says  he,  "  bad  better 
bear  with  him  till  he  be  more  ripe.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  him  which  has  not  shown  itself  as 
yet*/*  In  this  same  letter  however  he  calls  Munzer, 
Satan,  and  intimates  with  sufiicient  plainness  that 
he  expected  nothing  but  mischief  from  him  in  future. 
Moreover,  afterwards,  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  elector  s  dilatory  indecision  respecting  the  whole 
business  of  the  prophets;  and  at  length,  when 
Munzer  had  unfolded  his  wicked  purposes  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  he  presented  to  the  prince 
Frederic,  and  to  the  Duke  his  brother,  a  very  spi- 
rited and  elaborate  address  on  the  danger  with  which 
the  country  was  threatened  from  this  fanatical  rebel 
and  his  deluded  associates. 

He  begins  like  an  apostle.  ^^  Grace  and  peace 
from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;" 
^d  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  '^  it  is  Satan  s 
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method  to  attempt  to  crush  every  revival  of  the  cent. 
Divine  word,  first  by  force,  and,  if  that  does  not 
succeed,  then  by  false  spirits,  by  artful  and  mis- 
chievous teachers.  It  was  so  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel :  He  deluged  Chris* 
tendom  with  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs.  But  this 
did  not  answer  his  purpose ;  he  therefore  sent  forth 
a  tribe  of  false  prophets,  and  filled  every  corner  of 
the  world  with  heresies,  till  at  length  the  papacy, 
that  most  powerful  of  all  the  antichrists,  fully  com- 
pleted his  designs.  It  is  so  at  this  very  time. — 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  kings,  and  princes,  and 
wicked  bishops,  like  madmen,  rage  i^inst  the 
Gospel,  and  do  their  utmost  to  oppress  it.  Satan 
however  is  sufficiently  acute  to  see  that  they  will 
not  prevail,  but  will  bring  down  the  Divine  wrath 
upon  themselves;  and  m  the  mean  time  he  pro- 
duces lying  spirits  and  abandoned  sectaries  to  do 
his  business. 

"  The  same  Satanic  Spirit, — continued  Luther — • 
after  wandering  through  dry  places  for  almost  three 
years,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  has  at  length 
taken  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  your 
highnesses  mild  and  peaceful  government,  and  hath 
built  his  nest  in  your  territories  at  Alsted,  with 
a  view  to  commence  war  against  us  who  preach  the 
Gospel. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  singular  satisfaction  to 
find  that  these  madmen  openly  boast  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  us ;  and  that  they  have  neither  learnt 
nor  received  any  thing  from  us,  but  have  been  con- 
versing with  God  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
They  reckon  little  of  our  teaching  faith,  charity, 
and  the  cross  at  Wittemberg.  *  You  must  hear,' 
say  they,  '  the  Voice  of  God  itself.'  And  if  Scrip- 
ture be  appealed  to,  they  instantly  cry  Babel,  Babel, 
Babel! — moreover,  these  miserable  men  have  such 
a  degree  of  pride  and  positiveness  as  I  never  heard 
or  read  of  in  my  life. 
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CHAi».  ^*  My  reason  for  addressing  your  highness  at 
present  is  this :  These  enthusiasts  hold  it  right  to 
propagate  their  doctrines  by  force.  They  made  no 
secret  of  this  at  Wittemberg :  and  their  declaration 
sunk  deep  into  my  mind.  I  saw  plainly  that  they 
intended  to  overturn  the  existing  governments, 
though  Christ  expressly  told  Pilate  that  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world. 

"  I  do  therefore,  most  seriously  entreat  your 
highnesses,  to  employ  that  authority  which  God 
has  given  you,  in  preventing  the  schemes  of  these 
seditious  persons,  who  would  turn  every  thing 
upside  down. 

^'  They  say  they  are  moved  by  the  Spirit;  but  I 
must  observe  that  it  is  a  mark  of  a  very  bad  spirit, 
when  it  exerts  itself  only  in  pulling  down  temples 
and  monasteries,  and  burning  images.  The  greatest 
villains  can  do  such  things  as  these. 

"  They  absolutely  decline  all  enquiry  into  their 
principles.  They  talk  pompously  in  private  corners, 
and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  deluded  mob,  but  will 
not  open  their  mouths  before  any  persons  whom  they 
think  disposed  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  pre- 
tensions. 

"  I  must  tell  them,  I  have  augured  no  good  of 
them  since  they  refused  to  open  their  sentiments 
before  our  evangelical  friends  at  Wittemberg.  They 
look  on  me  as  a  lifeless  Christian,  and  as  one  who 
never  was  favoured  with  hearing  a  voice  from 
heaven.  But,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is 
good,  suppose  I  had  acted  in  this  manner  when  I 
was  called  before  the  papists, — What  triumphs 
should  I  have  afforded  them  ? 

"  With  how  much  humility  I  proceeded,  how 
gently,  and  step  by  step,  in  the  first  attacks  upon  the 
papacy,  my  writings  are  a  testimony.  Yet  this  same 
lowly  spirit  has  produced  effects  such  as  these  fanatics 
have  never  ventured  to  aim  at  or  expect.  And, — 
not  to  boast, — I  stood  forward,  jn  a  very  critical  and 


dangerous  mdment,  as  a  public  disputant  at  Leipsic,  cent. 
before  a  numerous  audience.  At  Augsburg  I  ap-  ^_fXfl 
peared  before  my  enemies  without  a  safe-conduct ; 
and  at  Worms  [  looked  both  the  emperor  and  the 
whole  German  nobility  in  the  face,  though  I  knew  the 
public  faith  had  been  violated  on  a  former  not  very 
dissimilar  occasion.  Yet  I  made  no  pretence  of 
hearing  voices  from  heaven,  or  of  being  possessed  of 
supernatural  talents,  or  of  having  any  thing  of  that 
spirit  which  has  appeared  at  Alsted. 

"  It  is  not  my  wish  that  any  persons,  no  not  even 
these  fanatics,  should  be  hindered  from  preaching. 
Let  them  have  free  liberty  to  exhibit  the  best  spe- 
cimen they  can  of  their  erudition.  Let  them  teach, 
but  keep  their  hands  from  violence :  or,  if  they  will 
persist  in  their  ferocious,  seditious  practices,  it  will 
then  be  your  duty  to  restrain  them,  and,  without 
hesitation,  to  banish  them  from  your  dominions. 

"  The  warfare  of  an  evangelist  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  He  is  to  preach  and  to  bear  the  cross.  We 
no  where  read  that  either  Christor  his  apostles  pulled 
down  churches  or  images ;  but  that,  when  the  Divine 
Word  had  penetrated  the  hearts  of  men,  the  heathen 
churches  and  images  of  themselves  came  to  nothing. 
We  are  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  Deliver  en- 
slaved consciences  from  the  doctrines  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  buildings  will  soon  be  empty  ;  and 
then  it  will  be  the  province  of  the  civil  governors  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  But  what 
harm  can  a  heap  of  stones  or  wood  do  to  us  ?  Not  a 
particle  of  any  building  was  ever  thrown  down  or  set 
on  fire  by  me  :  yet  by  my  tongue  and  my  pen  the 
monasteries  almost  every  where  have  been  desolated. 
Now  if  I  had  attempted  to  bring  about  this  revolu- 
tion by  violence,  as  these  prophets  do,  I  might  have 
had  to  boast  of  levelling  a  few  buildings,  but  the 
minds  of  men  would  have  been  still  enchained  in 
darkness  and  captivity  as  before,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls  by  no  means  promoted. 

VOL.  v.  P 
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"  It  is  allowed,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  suf- 
fered more  from  me  than  what  any  monarch,  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  could  have  made 
him  to  suffer.  Yet  have  I  not  used  the  least  violence 
in  this  contest  On  the  other  hand,  I  ask  what  signal 
exploits  have  these  prophets  to  boast  of? — Me- 
morable victories  indeed,  over  wood,  stones,  sta- 
tues, and  pictures ! — Decisive  proofs  of  the  nature 
of  the  spirit  that  influences  them! 

"  These  insane  wretches  as  yet  have  performed 
no  miracle  in  attestation  of  their  commission,  except 
that  of  collecting  mobs,  despising  the  magistrates 
ordained  by  divine  authority,  throwing  down. sta- 
tues, and  requiring  an  implicit  belief  that  they  are 
the  people  of  God. 

"  A  just  application  of  the  Divine  word,  in  the 
production  of  true  faith,  is  the  only  way  to  correct 
all  bad  practices.  The  removal  of  external  evils, 
while  the  heart  is  devoid  of  this  principle,  is  of  little 
service.  Such  a  heart  soon  invents  new  ones.  The 
true  method  of  expelling  Satan  and  ruining  his  de- 
vices, is  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  namely,  the 
exercise  of  preaching  the  word  of  God.  This  lays 
hold  of  the  heart,  and  cures  the  evil  radically. 

"  I  conclude  with  humbly  imploring  your  high- 
nesses to  resist  these  madmen  enectually.  Let  the 
aacred  Scriptures  have  the  pre-eminence ;  and  let  us, 
like  true  Christians,  have  recourse  to  no  other  arms. 
Let  every  door  and  window  be  shut  against  sedition, 
and  the  occasions  of  it.  The  common  people  are  by 
nature  sufficiently  prone  thereunto*  But  let  it  ever 
be  remembered,  that,  though  these  enthusiasts  boast 
of  being  influenced  by  six  hundred  spirits,  this 
their  constant  disposition  to  fighting,  as  well  as 
their  other  acts  of  violence,  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
not  Christians  *. 

"  May  the  right  hand  of  Almighty  God  strengthen 
and  preserve  your  highnesses  ! 

"  Martin  Luther." 

♦  Tom.  VII.  Wittemb.  Ep.  II.  323. 
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Here  let  the  learned  reader  for  a  moment  reflect    cent. 
on  the  situation  of  Germany  about  the  end  of  1524,  .     ^^  . 
and  the  beginning  of  1525 — The  several  princes  situ«iionof 
and  states  at  variance  respecting  the  grand  tenets  of  °'"°'^- 
the  whole  papal  system — Intestine  divisions  among        *     ' 
the  reformers  themselves,  concerning  the  nature  of      ^ J^' 
the  Eucharist — The  almost  certsdn  prospect  of  an      ^  ^* 
immediate  civil  war,  fi'om  immense  crowds  of  igno- 
rant and  seditious  peasants  and  vassals,  associated 
with  multitudes  of  licentious  and  dissolute  enthusi- 
asts, rendered  outrageousandcriiel  bythe  harangues 
of  Munzer  and  other  incendiaries  of  nis  description. 

The  conduct  of  Luther  about  the  period  of  this 
memorable  conjuncture,  has  fixed  the  character  of 
this  Reformer  beyond  dispute. 

We  have  already  given  ample  proof  of  his  wisdom 
hi  the  affair  of  the  prophets ;  and  we  have  before 
observed,  that  he  never  did  things  by  halves. 

It  was  not  enough  therefore  that  Munzer  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  elector's  dominions.  As  soon  as 
Luther  heard  of  his  approach  to  Mulbausen,  where 
lie  was  known  to  have  partizans,  he  gravely  admo- 
nished the  magistrates  ofthe  town  not  to  receive  him 
among  them;  "  for  he  meditated  nothing  but  robbery 
and  murder,  and  other  acts  of  violence.  He  was 
well  known  at  Alsted.  He  had  also  emissaries,  form- 
ing parties  In  various  other  places ;  but  would  never 
fnfiy  explain  his  designs.  It  could  not  be  long  before 
he  would  be  better  understood,  and  they  would  do 
well  to  profit  by  this  friendly  warning  *." 

Luther  likewise  published,  in  the  beginning  of 
1525,  what  he  called,  A  Treatise  against  the 
Celestial  Pkopmets  ANDCAROLSTADTf-  That 
um-uly  reformer  had  certainly  been  familiar  with  the 
leaders  of  the  fanatical  tribe,  and  had  favoured  their 
sentiments  ^  :  he  had  moreover,  in  bis  J)ubIicationa, 
spoken  of  Luther  in  the  most  offensive  terms,  had 

•  Sleidan,  V.  S.  clxxvi.  f  Alt.  III.  Id  S.  lib.  II.  p.  3- 

t  Melcb.  Adui).83  et  tag.    Scult.  143.  ^^ 
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CHAP*  represented  him  as  akin  to  Antichrist,  and  twice  as 
^  bad  as  a  papist ;  and  in  general  had  attacked  him 
in  every  way  with  so  much  fury  as  to  displease  even 
his  own  party  *.  Our  author,  in  his  answer,  posi- 
tively denies  that  it  was  through  his  means  that 
Carolstadt  had  been  banished ;  though  at  all  times 
he  was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  own  that  he 
had  delivered  an  explicit  opinion  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  Alstedine  Spirit,  as  he  called  it,  and 
had  instigated  princes  and  governors  to  be  watchful 
and  active  in  suppressing  it.  "  Although,"  says  he, 
"  it  may  be  true,  and  candour  may  require  me  to 
believe  that  Carolstadt  does  not  intend f  to  pro- 
mote sedition  and  murder,  yet  I  must  say,  that  so 
long  as  he  persists  in  raising  headstrong  mobs,  and 
exciting  them  to  demolish  statues  with  unauthorized 
violence,  he  possesses  the  same  seditious,  sanguinary 
spirit  that  has  shown  itself  at  Alsted.  But,  you  say, 
he  will  not  persist  in  these  practices. — My  answer 

•  S.  Lib.  II.  IX.  Ep.  II.  247. 

f  On  what  grounds  could  Beausobre  affirm  that  Luther's 
treatise  against  the  Prophets  seemed  to  be  written  only  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  Curolstadt?  This  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
oandid  assertions  which  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  What ! 
were  there  no  laudable  motives  to  which  the  conduct  of  Luther 
might  fairly  be  ascribed  in  thus  warning  and  exhorting  his  coun- 
trymen, at  so  critical  a  juncture,  against  the  seditious  and  enthu- 
siastic practices  of  the  Anabaptists  and  their  associates?  The 
observations  of  this  historian,  III.  228-230,  on  Luther's  sen- 
timents, as  also  his  harsh  judgment  of  the  excellent  Seckendorf, 
in  p.  1 23,  appear  to  me  uncommonly  partial  and  unwarranted. 
Some  even  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  Luther's  conduct  are 
not  relished  by  Beausobre ;  witness  his  remarks  on  that  memo- 
rable letter  of  our  Reformer  which  he  wrote  to  Frederic  from 
Boma,  p.  50.  of  this  volume.  In  that  letter  Beausobre  sees 
more  of  pride  and  presumption  than  extraordinary  piety.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  skims  dexterously  over  the  excesses  of 
Carolstadt,  shelters  him  as  well  as  he  can  under  the  shield 
of  Melancthon,  endeavours  to  excite  pity  on  account  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  says  not  one  word  of  his  seizing  the  pulpit  at 
Orlamund  in  contempt  of  the  elector,  and  of  the  university  also 
in  which  rested  the  right  of  patronage. — It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  all  this  manifest  partiality.  See  Beausobre,  IL  214-224, 
and  207,  also  111.  228.  Comm.  Luth.  £p.  IL  IX. 
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is,  I  cannot  credit  his  fine  speeches.    How  often  has 
Melancthon  in  vain  admonished  him  not  to  raise  , 
tumults  respecting  ceremonies,  and  yet  has  he  con- 
tinued to  defend  the  breakers  of  the  peace  to  the 
very  last ! 

'*  Moreover,  I  own  it  weighs  very  much  with  me 
that  he  is  known  to  keep  company  with  these  pro- 
phets, who  are  the  very  source  of  this  Alstedine 
spirit  From  these  he  hears  lessons,  and  with  these 
be  is  closely  connected*." 

Luther,  in  the  former  part  of  his  treatise,  most 
earnestly  entreats  the  magistrates  to  animadvert! 
severely  upon  all  preachers  who  should  exhort  their 
congregations  without  warrant  to  puH  down  images 
and  churches.  The  danger,  he  said,  was,  lest  the 
common  people,  actuated  by  this  tumultuary  spirit 
of  Carolstadt,  should  imagine  that  they  had  the 
authority  of  their  Bibles  to  do  the  same  things  which' 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  do.  From  de- 
stroying images,  they  wouldeasily  proceed  to  destroy 
men.  In  regard  to  the  mass  and  the  elevation  of  the' 
host,  he  said,  if  the  papists  would  but  give  up  the 
idea  of  the  Eucharist  being  a  sacrifice,  he  should 
have  no  dispute  with  them  either  about  a  harmless 
word  or  a  harmless  practice.  The  latter  part  f  of 
the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive ; 
firstly,  as  it  lays  open  the  way  in  which  Carolstadt 
appears  to  have  been  led  into  his  enthusiastic  pro-' 
ceedings ;  and  secondly,  as  it  describes  the  argumen- 
tation by  which  the  author  himself  was  deluded  into 
a  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 

I.  "  God,"  says  he,  "  deals  with  his  creatures 
both  by  external  means,  as  preaching  and  the  out- 
ward signs  of  the  Sacraments,  and  also  by  internal, 
as  the  operation  of  his  Spirit  and  faith  in  the  heart. 
Now  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence  the 

*  Luth.  contra  ^ropli.  p.  99  in  Cm. 

i  Published  12  Feb.  igas-  S.  I[.  sj.  Beausobre  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  it  ilid  not  appear  till  Feb.  3,  1536.  11.  S30. 
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external  means  precede  the  internal :  but  Carolstadt 
perverts  this  order ;  be  derides  the  water  in  baptism, 
and  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacrament;  and 
would  begin  at  once  with  the  spirit  of  the  ordi* 
nances.  Then  if  you  ask  him  what  he  understands 
by  the  Spirit,  he  instantly  whirls  you  away  into 
Utopian  regions,  tells  you  to  remain  perfectly  calm 
and  unoccupied,  and  in  that  state  to  expect  a  celestial 
voice.  In  a  word,  he  rejects  entirely  the  use  of 
external  means,  and  has  invented  a  number  of 
strange,  barbarous,  uncouth  words,  to  express  that 
obscure  state  of  admiration^   mortification, 

SUSPENSION,  FREEDOM  from  IMPURITY,  and  SUCh 

like,  in  which  the  soul  must  be  to  favour  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Spirit." 

2.  Luther  makes  excellent  observations  on  the 
practical  use  of  the  Lord  s  supper,  and  on  the  mean- 
ing of  eating  spiritually  the  body  of  Christ.  He 
then  proceeds  to  defend  his  unfortunate  notion  of  the 
real  presence.  "  We  do  not  say  that  Christ  is  called 
down  from  heaven  by  the  word  of  the  officiating 

Eriest :  for  though  he  be  present  in  the  Sacrament, 
e  does  not  leave  heaven  any  more  than  he  left  it 
when  he  was  in  his  mother's  womb.  We  are  not 
commanded  to  scrutinize  in  what  manner  Christ  is 
in  the  bread ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  himself  has  said 
that  it  is  so.  Men  may  exclaim  and  contend  for  a 
thousand  years,  but  they  will  never  be  able  to  take 
away  the  expressioAs,  which  are  as  clear  as  words 
can  make  them." 

Thus  Luther,  in  defending  even  an  erroneous  and 
obscure  proposition,  constrains  us  to  recognise  the 
usual  vigour  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  precision  of 
his  language. 

The  causes  of  the  Rustic  War,  or  the  War 
OF  THE  Peasants,  as  it  has  been  called,  were 
purely  secular,  and  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
writings  of  the  proper  historians.     This  rebellion, 
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however,  in  its  consequences,  was  so  far  connected  c^nt. 
with  religion,  that  (1)  it  certainly  retarded  the  pro-  .  ^^J'  . 
gress  of  the  blessed  Reformation  ;  (2)  it  also  gave 
occasion  to  the  papists  to  accuse  the  Protestants 
unjustly  of  holding  seditious  principles ;  and  (3) 
lastly,  it  afforded  the  sound  Protestants  themselves 
an  illustrious  opportunity  of  exhibiting  in  their  con- 
duct the  practical  excellence  of  Christian  doctrines. 

In  the  former  part  of  1525,  a  prodigious  multi-  Rise  of  the 
tude,  composed  chiefly  of  forious  and  enthusiastic  ^"*''*^^»'' 
peasants  and  vassals,  arose  suddenly  in  differentparts     ^^  ^ 
of  Germany,  who  took  arms  against  their  lawful       ^  ^* 

fovernors,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  horrid  and 
arbarous  actions.  Many  of  these  rioters,  it  is  true, 
had  long  groaned  under  heavy  oppressive  taxes  and 
burthens;  and,  in  their  public  manifestoes  they 
declare  that  they  intend  nothing  further  than  to 
obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  their  chiefs, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  civil  liberty.  But  the 
enthusiast  Munzer  availed  himself  of  this  troubled 
state  of  the  empire,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
numerous  and  discontented  rabble,  inflamed  their 
passions  by  his  violent  and  delusive  harangues,  and, 
by  his  relation  of  visions  and  inspirations,  and  a 
pretended  foresight  of  certain  success,  rendered 
them  altogether  desperate  and  outrageous. 

In  this  turbulent  and  extensive  agitation  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  it  was  probable  enough 
that  SOM  E,  who  professed  themselves  favourers  of 
Lutheranism,  would  ignorantly  or  perversely  mis- 
construe the  Reformer's  doctrines  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  in  that  dangerous  persuasion  flock  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  rebels :  but  the  papal  adversaries  of  the 
Reformation  have  by  no  means  been  content  with 
this  concession,  or  even  with  exaggerating  the 
effects  of  this  abuse  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  they 
have  constantly  laid  the  whole  mischief  of  this 
intestine  dissension  at  the  door  of  Luther  and  his 
disciples,  and,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  and  most 
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positive  contrary  evidences,  continued  to  represent 
the  licentious  and  detestable  faction  of  Munzer  as 
originating  in  that  Reformer's  tenets  and  instruc- 
tions, and  deriving  its  strength  and  numbers  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  novel  ecclesiastical  system*. 

On  this  account  it  becomes  the  more  necessary 
to  examine  the  facts  i^iith  a  scrupulous  and  even 
jealous  attention.  Melancthon  has  extolled  Luther 
as  a  strenuous  supporter  of  good  government,  and 
a  decided  enemy  to  every  species  of  sedition  t '. 
nevertheless,  let  the  student  of  this  history  carefully 
observe,  whether,  as  often  as  opportunities  arise, 
the  conduct  of  this  eminent  theologian  does  in  all 
respects  confirm  the  report  of  his  pious  friend  and 
biographer. 

As  soon  as  Luther  found  that  all  his  labours  in 
warning  and  instructing  the  princes,  magistrates, 
and  people,  did  not  avail  to  repress  the  rising 
spirit  of  tumult  and  rebellion,  but  rather  that  the 
tempest  appeared  to  thicken  and  portend  a  dreadful 
crisis,  he  determined,  without  loss  of  one  moment 
of  time,  to  address  his  countrymen  of  all  ranks  and 
orders  in  language  still  more  explicit  and  decisive 
than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  used. 

The  style  of  his  publication  addressed  to  the 
COMMON  PEOPLE  is  of  this  kind ; 

*'  Let  every  one  beware  of  sedition,  as  a  very 
heinous  crime  ;  and  this  not  only  in  what  relates  to 
^external  actions,  but  even  te  words  and  secret 
thoughts.  I  might  augur  well  of  your  professing 
yourselves  ready  to  yield  to  the  precepts  of  Scripture, 
but  that  I  observe  your  boasts  of  a  regard  for  pure 
evangelical  faith  and  practice  are  absolutely  without 
foundation.     Not  one  of  your  propositions  has  the 

*  Du  Pin. — The  papal  advocates  have  not  hesitated  to 
ucrite  this  rebellion  of  the  fanatics  to  Luther  himself ;  exclaim- 
ing, '*  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  new  doctrine!  this  is  the  fruit  of 
Luther's  Gospel  !'* — Gerdes,  IL  136.     Scult.  339. 

t  See  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  IV.  of  Luther's  life. 
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least  relation  to  any  part  of  the  Gospel ;  they  all  cent. 
tend  to  promote  a  merely  secular  freedom :  whereas  .  ^y^' 
the  Gospel  does  not  treat  of  these  subjects,  but  de- 
scribes our  passage  through  this  world  as  attended 
with  afflictions,  and  as  calling  for  patience,  contempt 
of  riches,  and  even  of  life  itself.  What  then  have 
ye  to  do  with  the  Gospel,  except  that  ye  use  it  as 
a  pretext  to  cover  your  unchristian  purposes?" 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  Saxon  divine,  that 
the  rustic  insurgents  would  gladly  have  obtained  his 
countenance  to  their  proceedings ;  and  for  this  end 
they  had  both  requested  his  advice  and  appealed  to 
his  impartiality  respecting  the  justice  of  their  cause : 
moreover,  that  they  might  the  more  effectually 
secure  his  patronage,  they  stated  their  primary  re- 
quisition to  be, — the  entire  privilege  of  choosing  or 
removing  their  ministers,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  the  pure  Gospel  preached  to  them  without 
human  mixtures  and  traditions.  These  artful  rioters 
imagined,  that  no  topic,  more  than  that  which  con- 
cerned the  free  election  of  preachers,  was  likely  to 
interest  and  rouse  the  spirit  of  Luther,  who  himself 
had  long  been  struggling  for  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  liberty  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Nothing  but  downright  plain  dealing  could  have 
extricated  our  Reformer  and  his  cause  from  the  snares 
and  dangers  of  the  presentcritical  moment. — Deeply 
sensible  of  this,  Luther  proceeds  thus : 

"  I  allow  that  those  rulers  who  oppress  their  sub- 
jects in  various  ways,  and  particularly  in  excluding 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  from  among  them,  are 
without  excuse ;  nevertheless  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the 
loss  of  both  your  souls  and  bodies,  if  ye  do  not  pre- 
serve a  good  conscience  in  this  matter.  Satan  at  this 
time  has  raised  up  a  number  of  seditious,  sanguinary 
teachers ;  therefore  I  entreat  you  not  to  believe  every 
tiling  you  hear.  Ye  call  yourselves  Christians  and 
profess  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  God.  In  the 
first  place,   it  is  extremely  improbable  that  true 
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CHAP«  Christians  should  be  so  numerous  as  to  furnish  such 
large  bodies  of  men  as  ye  pretend  to  have  on  your 
side.  A  true  Christian  is  a  scarce  bird  in  the  world. 
I  would  that  the  major  part  of  men  were  but  sober, 
and  honest  moralists !  Secondly,  Take  care,  and  do 
not  abuse  the  name  of  God;  for  as  easily  as  he 
drowned  the  whole  world,  and  rained  fire  upon 
Sodom,  he  can  destroy  you.  Your  actions  make  it 
very  plain  to  me  that  your  profession  of  obedience 
to  Uie  law  of  God  is  a  pretence.  St  Paul  orders 
all  men,  without  exception,  to  obey  the  magistrate ; 
whereas  ye  would  snatch  the  sword  from  him,  and 
resist  the  power  which  is  ordained  of  God.  More- 
over, the  duty  of  the  Christian  in  general  is  to  sufier, 
to  bear  the  cross,  and  not  to  revenge  or  have  re- 
course to  arms.  What  appearance  is  there  of  this 
humble  spirit  in  your  conduct  ?  Our  Lord  forbade 
Peter  to  resist ;  and  when  nailed  to  the  cross,  he 
patiently  committed  his  cause  to  God  the  Fadier, 
and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  Do  ye  imitate  his 
example,  or  pretend  not  to  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Ye  intend  to  carry  your  points  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  ye  will  not  succeed. 

"  Permit  me  to  say  a  word  concerning  my  own 
conduct  The  pope,  the  emperor,  and  all  the  world 
were  in  a  rage  against  me ;  and  the  more  they  raged, 
the  greater  was  the  progress  of  my  doctrine.  Yet 
I  did  not  take  a  single  violent  step, — never  said  or 
wrote  a  syllable  of  an  inflammatory  tendency;  much 
less  did  I  draw  the  sword. — Ever  in  my  writings  1 
defended  all  legal  authority,  even  that  of  persecuting 
princes.  I  trusted  solely  in  God;  and  he  has  not 
only  prospered  my  labours  abundantly,  but,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  many,  I  myself  am  alive  at 
this  day,  very  much  against  the  wish  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  many  other  enemies.  Your  warlike 
modes  of  proceeding  are  calculated  to  produce  quite 
different  eflfects.  I  pray  God  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  your  designs.   I  see  Satan's  meaning,  and  my 
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own  danger :  he  is  aiming  to  take  away  my  life ;  he  is  cent. 
aiming  to  eflfect  by  a  singuinary  faction,  what  he  has  v  ^^^' , 
hitherto  attempted  in  vain  by  the  papal  agents ;  but 
God  will  continue  to  preserve  me.  I  say  further, 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  would  gladly  bring 
into  disgrace  the  late  revival  of  pure  doctrine  among 
the  people,  by  insinuating  as  though  it  could  not  be 
of  God,  because  the  profession  of  it  had  caused  so 
much  sedition  and  tumult ;  and  thus  your  unchristian 
conduct  affords  a  great  handle  to  the  adversary. 

"  Compel  me  not,  I  beseech  you,  to  pray  against 
you ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  God  will  hear  my  prayers : 
whereas  te  can  have  no  heart  for  prayer.  Scrip- 
ture and  your  own  consciences  tell  you,  your  at* 
tempts  are  profane  and  impious.  In  fact,  ye  do 
not  pray ;  your  hope  is  in  your  numbers  and  your 
arms. 

"  In  regard  to  your  first  requisition,  the  privilege 
of  choosing  your  ministers,  it  is  utterly  inadmissible 
in  all  cases  where  the  right  of  patronage  belongs  to 
your  governors. 

^'  I  admit  that  magistrates  do  many  unreasonable 
and  many  wicked  things.  Some  of  your  requisitions 
also  are  extremely  unreasonable  and  unscriptural ; 
but  were  they  in  all  respects  perfectly  unexception- 
able, yet  this  wicked  endeavour  to  extort  them  by 
force  of  arms  will,  I  tell  you,  if  persevered  in,  bring 
down  upon  you  the  heavy  wrath  of  God  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next. — The  divine  rule  is  express :  ^ 
you  must  never  go  beyond  petition  and  reprjb-' 
SENTATION ;  and  if  you  are  persecuted,  you  must 
fly  from  one  place  to  another*." 

Our  author  then  turns  to  the  princes  and  nobility, 
and  addresses  them  with  the  zeal  and  authority  of 
an  apostle. — *'  It  is  to  you,  rulers,  and  you  only, 
especially  the  rulers  of  the  church,  that  the  present 
disturbances  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  bishops,  to  this 
very  moment,  even  against  their  better  knowledge, 

*  MatU  X. 
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persecute  the  Gospel ;  and  the  civil  magistrates  think 
of  nothing  but  draining  the  wretched  poor,  to  satisfy 
their  own  pride  and  luxury.  I  have  repeatedly 
warned  you  of  the  dreadful  evils  that  threaten  you, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  wrath  of  God  is  accumulat- 
ing over  you,  and  will  burst  on  your  heads  if  ye 
repent  not.  These  false  prophets,  and  this  rebellion 
of  the  common  people,  are  proofs  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. To  be  plain,  such  is  the  state  of  things, 
that  men  neither  can,  nor  will,  nor  indeed  should 
they,  bear  your  government  any  longer.  Listen  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  amend  your  ways.  The  in-, 
surgents  may  not  succeed  at  present,  and  you  may 
kill  the  greater  part  of  them ;  but  God  will  raise  up 
others  after  them.  For  it  is  h£  himself  who,  for  your 
wickedness,  brings  these  troubles  upon  you.  Some  of 
you  have  boasted,  that  you  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
your  rank  and  fortune,  if  you  could  but  abolish  Lu- 
theranism,  root  and  branch :  and  others,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  crimes,  and  bring  fresh  disgrace 
upon  the  Gospel,  represent  these  seditious  tumults 
as  the  consequence  of  my  doctrine.  Thus  do  you 
harden  your  hearts ;  thus  do  you  calumniate  and 
persecute  the  word  of  God. 

"  Yourselves  are  my  witnesses  that  I  have  always 
detested  sedition,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  obedi- 
ence, and  even  to  patient  submission  under  your 
tyrannical  government.  It  is  not  I,  therefore,  it  is 
these  bloody  prophets,  who  are  quite  as  inimical  to 
me  as  they  are  to  you,  who  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  rebellion,  and  who  have  been  seducing  the 
people  for  more  than  three  years,  without  any  one 
person,  except  myself,  endeavouring  to  counteract 
them.  Now  if,  for  your  wickedness,  it  should 
please  God  to  permit  Satan,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  these  preachers,  to  raise  this  impending  storm 
to  such  a  pitch  as  is  beyond  my  power  of  allaying  it, 
what  blame,  I  pray,  can  you  lay  to  the  charge  of 
the   Gospel,   or   of   Luther,  who   has   constantly 
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honouretl  your  authority,  exiiorted  the  people  to 
respect  you,  poured  out  his  prayers  to  God  for  you,  t 
and  himself  hitherto  patieutly  endured  your  cruel 

fersecution  ?  Were  1  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
might  smile  in  private  at  these  tragical  sceoes :  or 
I  might  stimulate  the  enraged  populace,  and  add 
fuel  to  the  flames. 

"  Let  me  eotreat  ye  then,  O  ye  princes,  not  to 
despise  my  advice.  Do  not  fear  the  rebels,  but 
fear  God.  Our  crimes  are  such  as  ought  to  alarm 
us;  and  if  God  should  purpose  to  deal  vrith  us 
according  to  our  deserts,  we  cannot  escape  his  ven- 
geance, however  small  the  number  of  the  rebels 
should  prove.  Great  moderation  is  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  ye  ought  to  pursue  at  the  present  crisis. 
Lenity  and  clemency  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  pre« 
vent  matters  from  being  pushed  to  extremities, — in 
one  word,  may  prevent  a  conflagration,  which  might 
consume  all  Germany. 

"  It  is  very  true  that  the  demands  of  the  mal- 
contents originate  in  interested  motives ;  nevertheless 
some  of  them  are  so  reasonable,  that  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  having  reduced  your  subjects  to  the 
necessity  of  making  them.  Their  first  requisition, 
which  respects  the  legal  appointment  of  evangelical 
preachers,  is  so  far  just  in  its  principles  that  no 
ruler  has  a  right  to  withhold  the  Gospel  from  his 
subjects :  and  though  I  grant,  that  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  they  manifest  a  selfish  spirit, 
and  set  up  claims  which  under  the  pretence  of  libe- 
rality would  annihilate  the  power  of  their  masters, 
yet  their  iniquitous  demands  will  not  justify  you  in  . 
refusing  them  substantial  justice.  It  is  the  duty  of 
governors  not  to  vex  and  distress  their  subjects,  but 
to  be  the  guardians  of  their  fortunes  and  their  com- 
forts; whereas,  in  truth,  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
peasants  of  tliis  country  is  become  intolerable,  the 
numerous  and  heavy  imposts  cramp  their  industry, 
and  there  is  but  one  way  left  of  meliorating  their 
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CHAP,  condition, — the  higher  orders  must  restrain  their 
excessive  luxury  and  extravagance,  which  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  evil." 

Lastly,  when  Luther  had  finished  these  distinct 
harangues  both  to  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  he  thought  proper  to  conclude  with  a 
few  words  of  serious  advice  to  the  parties  in  com- 
mon. He  exhorted  them  not  to  think  of  deciding 
their  disputes  by  arms,  for  both  sides  had  a  bad 
cause  to  defend.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
tyranny  or  sedition  produced  worse  consequences; 
no  man  could  fight  for  either  with  a  good  con- 
science ;  and  those  who  perished  in  such  a  contest 
would  die  in  their  sins.  "  My  advice,"  says  he, 
**  is,  that  all  the  disputable  points  be  settled  by 
impartial  arbiters  chosen  on  both  sides.  Let  the 
rulers  and  nobles  concede  something  of  their  strict 
rights,  and  let  the  common  people  in  their  turn  be 
more  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason;  otherwise  this  civil  war  will  assuredly 
be  the  ruin  of  the  country.  But  if  this  advice  is 
despised,  if  the  people  will  wage  war  against  their 
rulers  as  so  many  tyrants  and  oppressors,  and  the 
ralers  will  treat  their  subjects  as  banditti  and  bar* 
barians,  I  humbly  pray  God  either  to  confound  the 
designs  of  both  parties,  or  in  some  way  to  overrule 
this  ferocious  obstinacy  of  men  to  the  re-establish^ 
ment  of  peace  and  harmony." 

Butthese  Christian  exhortations  proved  ineffectual. 
The  civil  war  not  only  continued,  but  soon  became 
bloody  and  destructive.  In  Suabia,  Franconia,  and 
Alsace,  the  fanatical  insurgents  pulled  down  monas- 
teries, castles,  and  houses,  and  murdered  the  nobles 
and  dignitaries,  and  were  guilty  of  multiplied  acts  of 
treason  and  barbarity.  The  moment  Luther  became 
acquainted  with  these  abominable  excesses,  he 
deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  sound  Christian  to  support 
the  lawful  government  of  his  country  with  all  his 
might  in  an  emergency  which  threatened  universal 
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anarchy  and  devastation.  Accordingly,  he  changed 
his  language,  wrote  a  short  tract  against  the  v. 
ROBBERS  AND  MURDERERS,  and  exhorted  all  Tanks 
and  orders  to  come  forward  and  help,  as  they  would 
to  extinguish  a  general  conflagration.  "  The  wicked 
parricides,"  said  he,  "  must  be  crushed.  They  had 
scandalously  broken  their  oaths,  plundered  the  right 
owners  of  their  possessions,  and  committed  treason 
in  various  ways ;  and,  what  very  much  increased 
their  guilt,  they  endeavoured  to  cloke  their  shameful 
practices  under  the  name  and  character  of  pure 
Christianity,  There  could  not  be  greater  pests  of 
society.  Those  indeed  among  them  who  had  been 
compelled  to  join  the  faction  by  threats  were  to  be 
treated  with  lenity,  but  those  only  who  repented 
and  surrendered  themselves  ought  to  be  pardoned. 
The  rest  merited  the  utmost  rigour ;  and  whosoever 
should  fall  in  opposing  them,  and  defending  their 
lawful  rulers,  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  martyrs  in  an 
excellent  cause*," 

This  publication  of  Luther  was  blamed  by  many 
as  too  harsh  and  violent.  But  the  author,  in  reply, 
defended  his  positions  with  great  spirit  and  ability. 
He  complained,  that  whatever  be  did  or  said  was 
sure  to  afford  matter  for  censure  to  haughty  critics. 
He  contended,  that  those  who  could  excuse  the 
present  offenders,  must  be  considered  as  partakers 
in  their  crimes.  Lastly,  he  alleged  St.  Paul's 
preremptory  judgment  of  those  who  resist  lawful 
magistratest)  and  strenuously  insisted  on  this  re- 
bellion of  the  rustics  as  being  marked  with  peculiar 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  impiety. 

To  relate  all  the  particulars  of  the  rebellion  in 
1525  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  ;  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  add,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  unite  their  forces' 

*  Sleidan.    Gnodalius.    Maimbmir^.    Comment  de  Lath. 
t  Romans  xiii. 
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motives  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  German  Re- 
former, both  in  the  rustic  war  and  in  the  Sacramental  ,_ 
contest  with  Carolstadt 

He  will  be  convinced  how  truly  Christian  were 
his  notions  of  submission  to  magistrates,  and  how 
complete  his  aversion  to  sedition  of  every  kind. 

He  will  understand  also  how  almost  impossible  it 
must  have  been  for  Luther  to  separate  entirely  the 
spirit  of  Carolstadt  from  that  of  those  rustic  insur- 
gents who  were  headed  by  Munzer.  These  appear 
to  have  been  fanatics  of  the  very  worst  class  ;  and 
tliere  is  no  denying  that  Carolstadt  was  connected 
with  them,  and  strongly  tinctured  with  their  enthu- 
siastic notions :  and  though  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  represent  the  outrages  of  the  peasants 
as  the  genuine  fruit  of  Lutheranism,  when  before 
Luther's  time  there  had  already  been  several  alarm- 
ing seditions  in  Germany,  and  when  many  even  of 
the  rebels  in  1525  made  not  the  least  pretensions 
to  religion,  yet  certainly  it  became  our  Reformer,  at 
so  critical  a  conjuncture,  to  be  scrupulously  explicit 
in  his  advice  and  his  exhortations.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  malignity  of  his  adversaries,  who 
were  insidiously  watching  his  conduct,  and  were 
ready,  whatever  part  he  should  take,  to  misrepresent 
his  motives :  he  saw  the  handle  afforded  by  the 
riotous  enthusiasts  for  disgracing  the  late  revival  of 
religion  ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  vexed  and  irritated 
to  see  his  old  associate  Carolstadt  give  so  much 
countenance  to  men  of  romantic  and  dangerous 
principles.  Further;  how  Luther,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  rustic  kebelliun,  could  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  greater  moderation,  or  have 
given  better  advice  to  the  parties  concerned,  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  conceive  :  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  wisdom  and  firmness  with  which,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  that  melancholy  scene,  he  supported 
the  legitimate  institutions  and  government  of  hiB 
country. 

VOL.  v.  Q 
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But,  in  regard  to  the  Sacramentarian  contest,  we 
have  seen  that  the  best  friends  of  this  great  man 
must  in  some  parts  of  that  unhappy  dissension  be 
compelled  entirely  to  withhold,  and  in  others  very 
much  qualify  their  commendations.  The  sentiment 
of  his  antagonists  in  this  dispute  he  very  unbecom- 
ingly denominates,  more  than  once,  the  poison  of 
Carolstadt ;  says  it  was  spreading  at  a  great  rate ; 
and  expresses  much  concern,  that  the  people  of 
Strasburg,  that  Zuingle,  Leo  Juda),  and  all  the 
Protestant  part  of  Switzerland,  were  receiving  the 
new  Sacramentarian  tenet.  Now  if  Luther  had 
contented  himself  with  retaining  his  own  opinion^ 
which  he  might  have  done  without  the  least  preju- 
dice to  his  religious  affections, —  and  if  he  had  cheer- 
fully given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  men  no 
less  sound  in  the  faith  than  himself,  and  who  revered 
his  character  most  sincerely, — the  rent  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  might  have  been  entirely  avoided, 
and  even  the  difference  of  judgment  itself  might 
have  gradually  vanished. 

Those  who  would  profit  by  the  instructions  which 
history  furnishes,  will  not  forget  this  lamentable 
instance  of  heat,  error,  and  obstinacy  in  Martin 
Luther. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  intelligent  Reader 
will  however  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  case.of 
the  more  solid  and  judicious  Sacramentarians  with 
that  of  Carolstadt,  or  any  of  his  fanatical  associates 
among  the  deluded  Anabaptists  of  those  times.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  Luther's  severe  animadver- 
sions on  the  behaviour  of  Carolstadt  appear  to  have 
originated  in  his  rooted  aversion  to  the  enthusiastic 
and  disorderly  spirit  of  that  Reformer,  which  had 
produced  so  much  tumult  and  irregularity  among 
the  people. — Several  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians 
seem  not  to  have  sufficiently  adverted  to  this 
circumstance.  They  would  represent  Luther  as 
having  been  excessively  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
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Carolstadt  as  a  reformer;  and  their  observations    cent. 
have  been  repeatedly  copied  from  one  another. —  .  ^^'-    . 
In  this,  as  in  like  cases,  the  facts  are  our  surest 
guides. 

1.  So  early  as  even  the  year  1515,  the  trouble-  Coodoctrf 
some,  contentious  temper  of  this  man  had  begun  to  c«"'«»''' 
show  itself;  insomuch,  that  the  rector  of  the  uni-     j^   » 
versity  of  Wittemberg  complained  to  the  Elector,    10  c' 
That  every  body  avoided  the  conversation  of  so 
quarrelsome  a  person ;  that  the  chapter  of  Wit- 
temberg  had  decided   against  him  in  a  question 
respecting  a  petty  debt  of  twelve  florins,  and  he  had 
loaded  bis  judges  vrith  abuse,  and  appealed  to  the 
pope;— and  lastly,  that  without  leave  or  providing 

a  deputy,  he  had  gone  away,  and  deserted  his 
academical  duties. 

2.  When  by  the  express  command  of  the  Elector, 
he  had  returned  to  Wittemberg,  he  made  himself 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Orlamund  without  any 
regular  appointment  *. 

3.  In  1521,   Luther  writes  thus  to  his  friend:  Utiiei'i 
*'  There  is  much  genius  and  learning  in  the  writings  ^^"Ximdi. 
of  Carolstadt,  but  I  wish  they  contained  clearer     a.  d.  ' 
arguments.  I  would  have  him  confute  the  papistical    1521.' 
notion  of  celibacy  by  such  scriptures  as  are  apt  and 
decisive,  and  not  by  such  as  the  adversary  can  easily 
answer.     His  cause  is  excellent,  and  bis  attempts 
laudable;  but  he  should   rely  on  proofs  that  are 
unanswerable.     I'o  persuade  numbers  of  unmarried 
persons,  by  quoting  doubtful  passages  of  Scripture, 

to  enter  into  the  married  state,  must  be  very  dan- 
gerous work,  and  likely  to  produce  afterwards  much 
uneasiness  of  conscience.  I  endeavour  to  impress 
these  things  on  his  mind,  but  all  to  no  purposef." 

4.  How  injurious  to  the  infant  Reformation  had 
been  the  turbulence  and  precipitation  of  Carolstadt, 
and  with  how  much  wisdom  and  moderation  was 
peace  and  good  order  restored  by  Luther  to  the 

*■  Acta  Vin.  S.  199.  t  Kp.  S40  und  S41. 
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university  and  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg,  has 
already  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  *. 
But  there  are  not  wanting  further  proofs  of  the 
exercise  of  a  truly  humble  and  Christian  spirit  in 
Luther,  during  his  controversies  with  this  rash  and 
impetuous  sectarian. 

Luther  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  mischiefs  which 
would  arise  to  the  Gospel  from  a  publication  of  the 
internal  discords  existing  among  the  Protestants, 
that  soon  after  his  return  to  Wittemberg  from  his 
Patmos,  when  he  had  put  a  stop  to  Carolstadt's 
innovations,  he  says,  "  This  very  day  I  entreated 
Carolstadt  in  the  most  suppliant  manner  not  to  make 
any  public  attack  upon  me  ;  otherwise  I  should  be 
compelled,  much  against  my  will,  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him  in  good  earnest.  The  man  almost  called 
heaven  to  witness  that  he  had  no  such  intention ; 
yet  1  learn  from  other  quarters  that  there  are  a 
number  of  his  tracts  at  this  very  moment  in  the 
hands  of  the  rector  of  the  academy  and  the  other 
judges.  They  are  endeavouring  to  make  him  recant, 
or  at  least  to  suppress  his  intended  publication. 
This  is  a  point  which  I  do  not  press,  for  I  neither 
fear  Satan  himself,  nor  an  angel  from  heaven — 

much  less  Carolstadt Pray  that  the  Gospel  may 

be  glorified — and  may  Christ  preserve  our  prince  a 
little  longer  !     This  is  my  daily  petition  f." 

5.  The  very  candid  and  accurate  Seckendorf  ob- 
serves, that  the  account  of  Luther*s  conference  with 
Carolstadt  at  Jene  and  Orlamund;{;  is  penned  with 
a  malignant  artifice,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  The  Orlamundians  are  there  represented 
as  having  defended  Carolstadt's  practice  of  pulling 
down  images,  with  so  much  ability,  that  Luther 
went  away  almost  confounded  by  their  arguments  §. 
Carolstadt,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  same  narrative, 

•  Pages  33  and  69  of  this  volume. 
t  £p.  II.  63.     This  letter  to  Spalatinus  is  not  given   by 
Seckendorf. 
I  Page  302.  §  Scultet. 
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18  said  to  have  treated  Luther  with  kindness  aod  cent. 
respect ;  and  to  have  earnestly  requested,  that,  if  .  ^y^' 
mistaken,  he  might  he  better  informed,  and  set 
right  on  the  points  in  dispute.  Those  who  dislike 
Luther,  aud  are  fond  of  Carolstadt,  lay  great  stress 
on  this  statement*.  But  Luther's  friends  will  not 
be  sorry  to  Bnd  that  he  did  not  always  take  fire, 
even  when  very  ill  treated.  "  Martin  Reinhard," 
says  he  to  Amsdorf,  "  has  edited  a  most  iniquitous 
representation  of  my  conduct  at  Orlamund,  with  a 
view  to  enhance  the  credit  of  Carolstadt,  and  to  dis- 
grace me.  Now  as  the  great  cause  will  be  in  no 
way  benefited  by  my  answering  him.  I  shall  remain, 
silent,  lest  I  should  endeavour  to  increase  my  own 
reputation,  and  lessen  that  of  Carolstadt  f." 

In  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  he  says, 
"  This  little  account  of  my  transactions  at  Jene 
and  Orlamund  diverts  me  exceedingly ; — and  with 
good  reason,  because  I  see  that  men,  who  pay  no 
regard  to  truth,  and  are  without  conscience,  are 
full  of  fears  for  themselves,  and  choose  to  be  before- 
hand with  the  public,  so  as  to  secure  their  first 
hearing,  and  make  an  impression  favourable  to 
themselves,  and  injurious  to  me.  An  anonymous 
publication  in  which  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  lies 
with  truth,  calls  for  patience,  and  forbearance,  and 
not  for  any  answer,  lest  I  should  seem  either  to  be 
influenced  by  a  thirst  of  glory  or  revenge ;  or  to 
have  given  up  the  grand  cause  of  contention,  and  to 
be  only  anxious  for  the  defence  of  my  own  private 
character  J." 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished,  that,  with  these 
testimonies  before  the  public,  such  a  writer  as 
Rodolph  Hospinian  should  affirm,  that  though 
*  Martin  Itelnhard,  a  preacher  at  Jene,  and  of  CaroUtadt's 
party,  lirit  edited  this  report  of  what  passed  at  Jene  and  Orla- 
mund :  afterwards  the  substance  of  bis  little  work  seems  to 
have  found  its  way  into  the  German  folios  nf  Luther's  works.— 
tteiiibard  nan  ordereil  to  leave  tbe  place. 

t  Ep.  It.  937-  :  lb.  334. 
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CHAP.  Luther  himself  did  not  write  that  account  of  his 
^J'  .  conference  with  Carolstadt,  which  is  published  in 
the  Grerman  editions  of  his  works,  the  truth  of  it 
nevertheless  is  not  to  be  doubted.  "  For,"  continues 
he,  "  on  the  same  principle  you  may  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of  other  public 
records.  Moreover,  the  narrative  was  inserted  in 
Luther's  works  while  he  was  alive,  and  he  never 

OBJECTED  TO  IT*." 

Also  the  learned  translator  of  Mosheim's  Eccle- 
siastical History  appears  to  me  to  have  imbibed, 
from  the  same  Hospinian,  most  unwarrantable  pre- 
judices against  Luther  in  rep:ard  to  his  unfortunate 
rapture  with  Carolstadt.     He  makes  Luther  say, 
"  As  in  red-hot  iron  two  distinct  substances,  viz* 
iron  and  fire,  are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ 
joined  with  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist  f."    Maclaine 
calls  this  a  miserable  comparison  ;  and  is  so  fond 
of  finding  fault  with  Luther  for  using  it,  that  in 
p.  165,  he  again  ridicules  him  for  explaining  the 
**  nonsensical  doctrine  of  consubstantiation"  by  the 
similitude  of  a  red-hot  iron,  &c.     But  he  does  not 
refer  us  to  the  passage  in  Luther's  voluminous  writ- 
ings.    However  at  length,  in  the  tract  called  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  I  found  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  Why  may  not  Christ  comprehend  his  own 
body  within  the  substance  of  the  bread,  as  is  the 
case  with  accidents  ?     Behold,  the  two  substances, 
iron  and  fire,  are  so  mingled  in  ignited  iron,  that 
every  part  is  iron  and  fire.    Why  then,  much  more, 
may  not  the  glorious  body  of  Christ  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  ? "     Thus  Luther 
puts  the  question  interrogatively  and  modestly,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  and  in  a  manner  much  less 
positive  and   much   less  exceptionable   than  it  is 
stated  in  Maclaine's  translation. — Whenever  authors 
find  fault  with  one  another,  they  ought  to  be  very 
exact  in  their  quotations. 

•  Hist.  Sacram.  II.  p.  32.  t  P«  34>  4toEd. 
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Id  Luther's  little  treatise  agiainst  Henry  VIII.'  cent. 
king  of  England,  I  observe  the  author  again  alludes  ^y^' 
to  the  similitude  of  ignited  iron.  "  I  may,"  sajs 
he,  "  be  allowed  to  say,  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  the 
Sacrament,  as  fire  is  in  the  iron,  without  destroying 
the  substance  of  that  metal ;  and  as  God  is  in  the 
man  Jesus  Christ  without  destroying  the  properties 
of  a  man.  In  both  these  mixtures  each  substance 
retains  its  peculiar  nature,  and  yet  do  they  consti- 
tute but  ONE  THING.  1  may  be  allowed,  I  say,  to 
speak  in  this  way,  till  the  papists  shall  confute  me 
by  weighty  arguments,  and  not  by  contemptuously 
quotingThomas  Aquinas." — However,  unprejudiced 

fiersons  will  probably  deem  this  to  be  quite  as  intel- 
igible  as  Beausobre's  objections  to  it,  grounded  on 
the  abstruse  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  penetra- 
tion of  bodies  *.  Moreover,  they  will  do  well  to 
recollect  that  this  passage  of  Luther  was  written  in 
1522,  and  the  former  in  1520;  and  lastly,  that 
even  in  much  more  modern  times  there  is  frequently 
to  be  observed  among  the  controversial  disputations 
respecting  both  Con-  and  Tran-  substantiation,  a 
profusion  of  rash  assertion  aod  inconclusive  argu- 
ment on  the  Protestant,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  those  questions. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  this  curioas 
and  instructive  portion  of  the  history  of  the  He- 
formation  with  a  Character  of  Carolstadt,  drawn 
by  the  impartial  pen  of  the  mild  and  cauttoiis 
Melancthon. 

"  Carolstadt,"  says  he,  "  first  raised  the  tumult  chtnciet 
respecting  the  Sacrament.     He  was  a  man  of  a  it«it.by" 
savage  disposition,  and  of  no  genius  or  learning,  or  Mdwic- 
even  of  common  sense ;  a  man  who  was  so  far 
from  having  any  marks  of  being  influenced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  I  could  never  observe  him  either 
to  understand  or  practise  even  the  ordinary  duties  of 
•  I.  ^'5. 
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humanity.  Nay,  he  has  discovered  manifest  marks 
of  an  unholy  turn  of  mind :  all  his  notions  savour  of 
sedition  and  of  Judaism.  He  rejected  every  law 
made  by  the  Gentiles,  and  contended,  that  forensic 
questions  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  Moses ; 
so  little  did  he  comprehend  the  force  and  nature  of 
Christian  liberty.  From  the  very  first,  he  em- 
braced with  his  whole  might  the  fanatical  doctrine 
of  the  Anabaptists,  when  Nicholas  Storck  attempted 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  it  in  Germany;  and  he  made  a 
stir  respecting  the  Sacrament,  entirely  from  a  dis- 
like to  Luther,  and  not  in  the  least  from  any  pious 
conviction  that  he  himself  was  in  the  right.  For 
when  Luther  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
Carolstadt's  indiscreet  zeal  in  breaking  and  pulling 
down  the  images  and  statues  ^,  he  was  so  inflamed 
with  a  monstrous  spirit  of  revenge,  that  he  began  to 
look  out  for  some  plausible  plan  for  ruining  the 
reputation  of  Luther.  A  great  part  of  Germany  can 
testify  that  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  if 
there  was  need  of  proof,  his  own  publications 
would  be  my  most  decisive  witnesses  against  their 
author.  There  is  not  in  them  even  the  specious 
appearance  of  a  probable  argument,  that  should  have 
induced  the  man  to  take  up  his  pen.  With  how 
jocose  and  trifling  a  spirit  does  he  treat  of  the  Greek 
word  TcvTo  t  ?  Then,  has  he  thrown  any  light 
whatever  on  a  point  of  so  much  importance  in  the 

*  If  thi.s  be  80,  what  are  we  to  tbink  of  Maclaine,  who 
would  represent  tbe  removal  of  tbe  images  out  of  the  cburcbes 
as  effected  by  Carolstadt,  in  conjunction  with  Melancthon  him- 
self and  others?  See  his  note,  p.  165,  Vol.  II.  4to.  All  this 
contradiction  is  set  right  at  once,  by  considering,  that  Carol- 
stadt, besides  bis  legal  endeavours  to  reform  the  Church  from 
popery,  in  which  endeavours  Melancthon,  Bugenhagius,  Jonas, 
and  others  certainly  concurred,  excited  the  people  to  sedition 
and  tumult,  encouraged  them  to  remove  the  images  by  force, 
and  did  many  other  acts  of  violence. — This  was  the  blamable 
part  of  his  conduct,  and  seems  entirely  forgotten  by  those  who 
would  favour  him,  to  the  disparagement  of  Luther.  See  p.  38 
of  this  Vol.  f  This  is  my  body. 
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history  of  the  ancient  Church  ?  or  what  testimony  cent. 
has  he  produced  from  any  celebrated  author  ?  or,  .  ^^.  . 
lastly,  what  single  expression  is  there  in  his  whole 
disputation  that  indicates  a  pious  way  of  think- 
ing? He  only  vociferates,  as  do  the  lowest  me- 
chanics, who,  in  their  cups,  are  pleased  with 
nothing  but  profane  tales.  Moreover,  a  great  ptjrt 
of  his  writings  are  taken  up  with  railing  ;  and  yet 
the  stupid  author  would  pass  for  a  man  of  wit  and 
humour." 

Melancthon  concludes  this  picture  with  saying, 

"  I  have  written  this  for  the  sake  of  my  neigh- 
bours, that,  if  they  have  the  least  regard  for  my  tes- 
timony, they  may  beware  of  such  a  character.  For 
though  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  disguise  his  real 
disposition  for  a  long  time  together,  yet  he  has  a 
surprising  fair  outside,  and  possesses  the  arts  of 
insinuation  to  a  wonderful  degree.  But  his  temper 
is  violent  and  restless,  and  soon  breaks  out  into  acts 
of  ambition,  passion,  and  envy  *." 

ITie  learned  reader,  who  knows  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  testimony  of  Melancthon,  and  who  re- 
members that  that  Reformer  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  practices  of  Carolstadt,  will  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce this  evidence  as  entirely  conclusive.  He 
may,  however,  very  much  wonder  that  Maclaine 
should  positively  assert  f,  in  contradiction  to  Mo- 
sheim  himself,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  violent 
rupture  between  Luther  and  Carolstadt  was  their 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  Eucharist; 
whereas  Melancthon's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Sacramentarian  controversy  tallies  exactly  with  the 
facts.  Carolstadt,  before  that  unhappy  contest  com- 
menced, had  shown  his'proneness  to  turbulence  and 
fanaticism.  He  may  wonder,  likewise,  that  Beau- 
sobre  should  warn  his  reader  not  to  confound  Carol- 
stadt with  the  fanatics,  and  assert,  that  "  Luther 

♦  Epist.  ad  Fred.  Mycon.  in  Hospin.  t  P.  165,  410. 
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from  pure  prejudice  *,  reckons  him  among  tba( 
class."  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  this 
charge.  For  if  the  writer  only  means  that  Carol- 
stadt  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  rebel  fanatics 
who  were  headed  by  Munzer,  Luther,  as  we  have 
seen,  makes  the  very  distinction  himself  f ;  but  if 
he  would  have  us  believe  that  Carolstadt  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  he  contradicts  the  universal  voice  of  the 
contemporary  historians.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  obtained  from  fhe  continent  a  copy  of 
Beausobre's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  I  con- 
fess I  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  the  perusal 
of  it.  In  many  instances  the  author  appears  to  me 
by  no  means  to  have  been  directed  by  the  original 
documents. 

There  runs  through  all  those  writers  on  the  Re- 
formation, who  would  mitigate  the  irregularities  of 
Carolstadt,  and  blame  the  severity  of  Luther,  this 
palpable  inadvertency:  they  forget  that  Luther's 
chief  complaints  against  his  coadjutor  were  not  so 
much  on  account  of  his  innovations  at  Wittemberg, 
as  the  precipitate,  turbulent,  and  seditious  man- 
ner in  which  he  effected  them.  The  observations 
of  Luther  on  this  subject  J  as  are  distinct  and 
rational,  as  those  of  Maclaine  and  Beausobre  are 
frequently  irrelevant,  and  unfounded.  Where,  one 
may  ask,  does  Lutber  find  fault  with  Carolstadt  for 
making  any  changes  which  were  approved  and  au- 
thorized by  the  elector  and  the  regular  government 
of  the  country  §  ?  And,  in  regard  to  the  invidious 
charge,  so  repeatedly  insinuated  by  these  and  other 
writers,  of  jealousy  in  Luther,  lest  any  other  per- 
son besides  himself  should  seem  to  be  the  principal 
reformer,  no  more  need  be  said,  than  that  those  who 
can  think  Carolstadt  to  have  been  an  object  capable 
of  exciting  Luther's  envy,  or  robbing  him  of  his 

•  Par  pure  prevention.  f  Page  212. 

X  P.  66.  of  this  Vol.  §  Maclaiue  in  Mosheim,  p.  165. 
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glory,  must  be  little  acquainted  with  the  authentic     cbnt. 
memoirs  of  those  times.     The  Leipsic  disputatjon  .   ^y- 
alone,  one  would  think,  might  have  settled   this 
point,  even  though  Melancthon  had  not  recorded 
in  such  decisive  terms  his  opinion  of  the  talents  and 
disposition  of  Carolstadt 

If  after  this  full  discussion  of  the  g;rounds  of  the 
dissension  between  these  two  early  reformers,  the 
inquisitive  student  should  still  be  perplexed  or  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  many  seemingly  contradictory  asser- 
tions, which  he  may  meet  with  on  this  subject,  in  the 
writings  of  some  excellent  men  and  useful  memo- 
rialists, I  would  briefly  suggest  several  considera- 
tions, which  may  assist  in  relieving  this  unpleasuit 
state  of  mental  suspense  and  uncertainty,  i .  The 
obstinacy  of  Luther,  respecting  the  Sacramental 
tenet  of  Con-substantiation,  produced  a  permanent 
and  lamentable  rent  among  the  Protestants,  Carol- 
stadt had  broached  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  had  defended  it  in  the  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous manner  represented  by  Melancthon.  By  and 
by,  men  of  great  talents,  as  Zuingle,  Bucer,  Eco- 
lampadius,  and  others,  appeared  on  ^e  same  side, 
and  supported  their  system  with  a  rational,  per- 
spicuous, and  well-digested  argumentation.  This 
circumstance  laid  the  foundation  of  a  close  con- 
nexion between  Carolstadt  and  the  Zuinglians. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  Carolstadt 
should  be  pleased  to  have  found  such  able  defen- 
ders of  the  tenet  which  he  himself  had  first  ad- 
vanced, or  that  the  Helvetian  divines  should  gladly 
receive  into  their  communion  an  unfortunate  sec- 
tarisin  of  the  same  principles  with  themselves,  who 
was  disliked,  and  almost  abandoned  by  his  old  asso- 
ciates. In  a  word,  party  spirit,  absolutely  exclusive 
of  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong,  will,  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  account  for 
mild  and  kind  expressions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
also  for  harsh  and  severe  judgments  on  the  other, 
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according  to  the  wishes,  prejudices,  and  connexions 
of  the  writers. 

2.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  Carolstadt 
profited  by  adversity,  and  became  more  truly  Chris- 
tian in  his  temper,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  *•  This  single  hint  will  assist  us  in  reconciling 
some  of  the  most  opposite  representations  of  the 

Bocer*f  character  of  this  Reformer.  "  Carolstadt,"  says  his 
^aS^^t!  fr^^^d  Bucer,  writing  to  Zuingle  in  the  year  1530, 
A.B.  "was  formerly  inclined  to  be  somewhat  savage; 
1530.  ^ut  daily  persecutions  and  heavy  misfortunes  have 
so  broken  his  spirit,  and  the  man  has  now  such 
worthy  notions  of  Christ,  that  I  feel  confident  you 
will  admire  himf." — At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
but  observe  a  striking  instance  of  party-spirit  in  this 
very  kind  letter  itself  of  Bucer  to  Zuingle.  At  the 
moment  when  he  would  represent  the  savage  temper 
of  Carolstadt  as  then  much  softened  and  corrected 
by  adversity,  he  speaks  of  his  former  defect  as  a 
habit  that  was  the  natural  consequence  of  having 
lived  so  much  in  the  company  of  the  most  savage 
Luther,  and  of  the  incredible  successes  of  the  first 
reformers,  which  might,  he  thinks,  have  rendered 
insolent  any  modest  man  whatsoever. 

3.  Luther  also  himself,  surely,  should  be  allowed, 
and  that  without  reproach,  to  have  seen  several 
points  of  doctrine,  and  some  ^Iso  of  practice,  in  a 
different  light,  as  he  became  older,  and  hadx  had 
more  experience.  There  is  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  was  really  $0  :  and  some  things 
which  have  been  deemed  his  greatest  and  most 
inexcusable  inconsistencies,  are  instantly  and  satis- 
&ctorily  solved  by  this  consideration. 

^  Carolstadt  was  certainly  a  man  of  reading,  and  of  a  lively 
imagination ;  and,  as  certainly,  violent,  void  of  solidity,  and 
prone  to  enthusiasm.  His  recantation  does  no  honour  to  his 
memory ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  withdraw 
the  appellation  of  **  Honest  Carolstadt."  See  p.  33.  of  this  Vol. 
at  the  bottom. 

t  Hotting.  Eccl.  Hist.  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  353. 
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There  is  a  contused  story  respecting  Luther,  c«nt. 
which  states,  that  a  very  little  time  before  his  death,  ^  ^^\ 
he  owned  to  Melancthon  that  they  had  ^one  too  far 
in  the  Sacramentarian  controversy.  Melancthon 
also,  from  prudential  motives,  it  is  said,  suppressed 
this  concession  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  in- 
tended to  have  recorded  it  in  his  last  will ;  but 
deferred  the  doing  so,  till,  from  weakness,  he  was 
incapable  of  directing  his  pen.  It  is  a  pait  of 
the  same  story,  that  when  Melancthon  proposed  to 
Luther  to  explain  in  writing  their  sentiments  on 
the  Sacrament,  expressed  in  temperate  language,  the 
latter  answered,  '^  he  should  thereby  render  all  his 
doctrines  suspected  *." 

This  whole  account  is,  in  my  judgment,  supported 
by  very  suspicious  and  insufficient  evidence  ;  and 
the  declarations  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  conversation,  must,  in  every  view  of  them,  be 
deemed  altogether  too  indefinite  and  obscure  to  be 
the  foundation  of  any  solid  conclusion  whatsoever. 

Still  it  MAY  be  true,  that  expressions,  not  very 
unlike  those  just  mentioned,  were  used  ;  and  I  think 
it  very  probable,  and  hope  it  is  true,  that  Luther, 
a  man  of  so  vehement  a  temper,  and  so  much 
harassed  with  controversies,  did  not  only  once,  but 
OFTEN,  in  his  cooler  moments,  acknowledge,  "that 
he  had  gone  too  far  on  various  occasions." 

It  may  even  be  true,  that  at  a  time  so  very  near 
his  death,  he  might  allude  particularly  to  some 
parts  of  his  conduct  in  the  Sacramentarian  contro- 
versy, which,  on  a  review,  he  disapproved;  and 
yet,  in  his  present  feeble  state,  he  might  not  think 
himself  capable  of  furnishing  the  public  with  such 
a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  as  would  suffi- 
ciently guard  against  all  dangerous  conclusion  or 
misconstruction.  But  these  positions,  to  whatever 
height  of  probability  they  may  rise  in  the  minds  of 
some,  will,  in  the  apprehension  of  others,  dwindle 

*■  Histur.  Sac.  pars  allera,  202. 
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of  Christ  in  a  spikitual  sense,  they  had  therefore 
abandoned  the  more  common  and  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  of  Scripture  *. 

In  a  letter  of  Luther's  to  Spalatinus  f ,  I  find  he 
acknowledges  that  he  had  been  extremely  tempted 
to  embrace  what  he  calls  the  ekuou  of  his  adver- 
saries the  Sacramentarians  ;  and  this  entirely  agrees 
with  what  he  wrote  to  the  Strasburgians,  p.  201. 
Excessive  veneration  for  the  word  of  God,  taken 
according  to  its  literal  meaning, "  This  is  my  body," 
was  indisputably  the  chief  cause  which  prevented 
Luther  from  successfully  exercising  his  judgment 
to  obtain  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  in  this  instance.  This  great  man,  how- 
ever, seems  but  ill  requited  for  making  such  candid 
concessions  respecting  the  secret  struggles  of  his 
mind,  when  these  are  produced  against  him,  and 
represented  as  the  effects  of  pride,  obstinacy,  and 
worldly  policy  4l- 

This  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts,  respect- 
ing, istly,  The  Civil  War  of  the  peasants  of  Ger- 
many;  and  2dly,  The  Dissensions  of  Luther  and 
Camlstadt,  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  to  the  diligent 
student  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  And  in 
regard  to  the  observations  which  accompany  the 
facts,  these  are  entirely  the  result  of  the  writer's  re- 
flection, during  the  exercise  of  that  care  and  patience 
which  he  found  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  them 
in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner.  Before  he 
entered  on  the  task,  he  had  neither  any  strong  nor 
very  distinct  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  leading 
characters  in  these  transactions  ;  or  rather,  he  per- 

*  See  Erasmus's  Expostulations  with  Conrad  Pellican,  Ep. 
p*  963,  Pellican 's  answer  in  Scult.  pp.  57  and  61. —  It  must  be 
owned  that  Pellican  in  this  controversy  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  saying,  <'  That  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Erasmus  had  laid  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  stress  on  the 
SPIRITUAL  meaning."    Jortin  Er.  p.  405. 

f  Ep.  S69.  I  Beausobre,  1 35. 
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haps  leaned  to  that  common  notion,  which  would     cent. 

represent  Luther  as  proud,  wilful,  and  domineering.  ,^ ^v^* 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  he  could  not  but  take 
notice,  that  almost  always  where  Carolstadt  is  either 
commended  by  authors,  or  spoken  of  with  a  sort  of 
candid  propensity  to  mitigate  his  faults,  it  is  but 
too  apparent  that  this  is  done  with  an  indirect  de- 
sign to  injure  Luther's  reputation.  This  circum- 
stance certainly  very  much  excited  both  the  writer's 
attention  and  his  suspicion.  His  observations,  how- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  are  of  no  further 
value  than  as  they  are  found  to  agree  with  the  facts  ; 
and  these  being  now  fairly  before  the  reader,  he  will 
himself  be  able  to  appreciate  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  the  observations.  This  he  could  not  so 
easily  have  done  before,  on  account  of  the  partial, 
scattered,  and  indigested  manner  in  which  the  histo- 
rical materials  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity*. 

The  Death  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

The  good  elector  of  Saxony  departed  this  life  on 
the  fifth  of  May  i525t,  about  ten  days  before  the 
defeat  of  Munzer,  the  leader  of  the  rustic  insurgents. 
He  was  too  feeble  in  body,  and  too  deeply  concerned 
in  mind,  to  make  any  attempt  at  joining  the  confede- 
rate princes.  Only  three  days  before  his  death,  he 
exhorted,  by  letter,  his  brother  John,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  electorate,  to  do  his  utmost  to  compose 
the  disturbances,  by  choosing  arbitrators  who  were 
good  men  and  favourites  of  the  people, — to  avoid 
the  spilling  of  blood,  to  pardon  the  multitude,  and 
to  punish  only  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion  if. 
The  delusion,  he  said,  would  not  last  long.     God, 

*  I  had  once  intended  to  have  placed  this  account  of  Carol- 
stadt in  a  different  part  of  tlie  History : — See  note,  p.  69. — but 
further  reflection  convinced  me,  that  the  perspicuity  of  the 
Lutheran  transactions  would  be  best  consulted  by  the  arrange- 
ment here  adopted. 

t  Comment,  de  Luth.  lib.  II.  S  11.— -4. 

t  Seek.  II.  pp.  4,  5,  11.    Beausobre,  III.  186.  ^ 

VOL.  V.  R 
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CHAP,     who  had  hitherto  protected  their  country,  would  con- 
^^'    ,  tinue  to  protect  it.  This  was  the  last  time  he  should 
be  able  to  write  to  him,  but  he  trusted  they  should 
meet  again  in  a  better  world. — The  mind  of  this  con- 
scientious prince  appears  to  have  been  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  peasants  was  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  which  the  preach- 
ing of  the  pure  Gospel  had  met  with ;  and,  as  a 
secondary  cause,  he  lamented,  that  not  only  the  ruling 
clergy,  but  also  the  civil  governors,  oppressed  their 
poor  subjects  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Unable  now  to 
direct  his  pen,  he  dictated,  on  the  day  before  his 
death,  to  his  brother  John,  the  letter  alluded  to  in 
page  224,  in  which  these  pious  and  compassionate 
feelings  are  depicted  in  the  most  lively  colours.    In 
particular,  he  tells  him  he  would  do  well  to  repeal 
a  late  heavy  impost  on  beer  and  wine*.     Such  a 
lenient  measure  would  tend  to  tranquiUize  the  public 
mind,  and  induce  the  malecontents  to  return  to  their 
duty  ;  and  a  kind  Providence  would,  no  doubt,  abun- 
dantly requite  him  in  some  other  way.     Spalatinus 
informs  us,  that,  a  short  time  before  he  expired,  he 
addressed  his  servants  and  domestics  in  the  following 
terms.     "  I  entreat  you,  my  dearest  children,  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  for  HIS  sake,  to  forgive  me, 
if  I  have  offended  any  of  you  in  word  or  deed ;  and 
I  further  entreat  you  to  make  in  my  name  this  same 
request  for  me  to  others.     We  princes  are  apt  to 
treat  our  poor  distressed  subjects  in  a  vexatious  and 
unjustifiable  manner."    The  devout  and  affectionate 
expressions  of  the  elector  drew  tears  from  Spalatinus 
and  all  his  domestics  who  were  present. — His  last 
words  were,  "  I  cannot  say  any  more."     "  Does 
any  thing,"  said  Spalatinus,  "  lie  heavy  on  your 
mind?"     He  answered,  "  No;  but  I  have  much 

♦  So  early  as  the  year  1519  we  find  Luther  exhorting  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  avoid  taxing  the  beer.     Such  a  measure, 
^  he  said,    would  alienate  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  —  Archiv. 
AVeimar. 
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bodily  pain." — He  expired,  however,  like  one  falling    cent. 
asleep.  .   'J'; 

Frederic  tlie  Wise  died  of  an  obstruction  in  the  rredwce, 
bladder,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Before  ■8"'  ^* 
the  Lutheran  controversies,  he  had  been  a  most 
industrious  collector  of  reliques,  and  had  augmented 
the  number  of  masses  in  his  Church  of  All  Saints  to 
ten  thousand  annually.  How  zealous  a  Roman-  Frederio 
catholic  he  was,  even  in  the  year  1517,  maybe  7"^*" 
collected  from  certain  articles  in  his  wilt  made  at  Catholic, 
that  time.  Hejoins  with  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  blessed  JJ,"_'" 
Virgin,  St  Bartholomew  the  apostle,  and  then  his 
tutelar  angel  and  all  the  saints  of  God,  to  whose 
intercession  he  commits  his  soul.  He  particularly 
enjoins,  that,  for  a  month  after  his  death,  there  be 
said  no  less  than  fifty  masses  every  day,  with  a  small 
allowance  for  each.  Lastly,  he  requests  his  brother 
John  to  examine  very  carefully  whether  his  ministers 
might  not,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  revenues, 
have  defrauded  his  subjects  in  some  instances  ;  and 
if  so,  to  rectify  what  was  wrong,  without  delay*. 
The  Christian  Reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  how,  in 
the  LAST  will  and  testament  of  this  prince,  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  triumphs  over  the  ancient 
superstition.  Not  a  word  in  it  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  saints,  or  apostles,  or  masses.  "  I  beseech,"  says 
he,  "  Almighty  God,  through  the  sacred  and  un- 
exampled merits  of  bis  Son,  to  pardon  all  my  sins 
and  transgressions  ;  neither  do  I  doubt  but  that,  by 
thepreciousdeathofmy  dear  Lord andSaviour  Jesus 
Christ,  I  shall  obtain  forgiveness;  and  therefore  into 
his  all-powerful  hands,  and  to  his  eternal,  immea- 
surable, unsearchable  kindness  and  compassion,  I 
commit  my  soul,  to  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment 

•  The  piouB  Seckendorf  takes  notice  here,  that  this  is  a  very 
common  article  in  the  last  testament  of  such  kings  and  princes 
as  have  had  same  regard  for  their  salvation  ;  and  adds,  with 
great  reason,  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  they  took  care 
either  to  prevent  such  frauds,  or  to  correct  them  in  their  lifetime. 
P.  93,  and  33. 

R  2 
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CHAP,     of  a  happy  immortality.     I  freely  forgive  all  who 

^ ^'  ^  have  done  me  any  wrong ;  and  I  beseech  them,  in 

the  name  of  God,  and  for  His  sake,  to  pardon,  from 
the  heart  and  with  a  true  Christian  charity,  me,  in 
whatever  I  may  have  offended  them,  agreeably  to 
what  we  every  day  pray  for,  the  mutual  forgive- 
ness of  trespasses  from  God,  the  Father  of  compas- 
sion."   By  die  advice  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 

he  was  buried  without  pomp,  and  without  supersti- 
tion. The  latter  made  an  oration  in  Latin ;  and 
the  former  preached  in  German,  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
verses  13-18-  His  discourse  was  short,  and  his 
praises  of  the  deceased  few,  modest,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  iruth.  On  his  monument  was  in- 
scribed an  epitaph  in  Latin,  from  the  elegant  pen 
of  Melancthon. 

The  history  of  this  elector's  conduct  affords  the 
best  interpretation  of  his  principles ;  and  from  this 
it  has  sufficiently  appeared,  that  for  a  long  time  he 
had  IN  SECRET  favoured  the  progress  of  Lutheran- 
ism.  His  cautious  temper,  his  superstitious  habits, 
the  novel  and  decisive  measures  of  Luther,  and, 
lastly,  the  intrigues  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
confederate  anti-protestant  princes,  all  these  contri- 
buted to  make  him  less  active  in  the  support  of  the 
reformers  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
pood  understanding  and  respect  for  the  word  of  God. 
He  had  however  been  long  convinced  how  vain  it 
was  to  look  for  any  efficient  accommodation  of  the 
.   ,     t     ecclesiastical  dissensions.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz, 

A  plan  of       .        ,  .  .        1  1  /.    1  . 

the  arch-     in  the  year  1 523,  had  conceived  a  plan  ot  this  sort; 

Mwtf.*^  in  which  it  was  proposed,  that  himself,  the  bishop  of 
Mersburg,  Luther,  and  the  two  dukes  of  Saxony,  or 
'  *  two  other  princes,  should  meet  at  Zerbst  or  Naum- 
burg,  for  the  purpose  of  an  amicable  adjustment. 
But  this,  like  many  other  similar  projects,  came  to 
nothing ;  and  the  elector  cautioned  his  brother  John 
against  the  consequences  of  undertaking  the  direc- 


electob  of  saxont. 
tion  of  such  heterogeneous  assemblies*.  Moreover, 
though  we  have  seeo  that  this  good  prince,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  had  reason  to  apprehend 
considerable  danger  both  to  himself  and  his  elec- 
torate, on  account  of  his  known  attachment  to  Luther 
and  his  disciplesf,  yet  the  wicked  machinations  of 

•  Comment,  de  Lnth.  CXLVIll. 

t  Besides  the  just  grounds  br  apprehension  of  danger  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  related  in  pages  133  and  134,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add  another  not  yet  mentioned,  as  it  marki,  in  a 
very  stiiking  manner,  the  excessive  bitterness  and  animosity  of 
the  papal  party,  and  to  what  lengths  of  injustice  and  oppression 
their  hatred  of  the  Reformation  could  carry  them.  Francis 
SickJngen,  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  all  the 
GermEm  empire,  was  a  steady  patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrine ; 
and  he,  aa  well  as  tome  others, — see  p.  465,  vol.  iv.  —bad 
offered  the  Reformer  a  safe  asylum  in  the  moment  of  extreme, 
danger :  afterwards,  Sickingen,  who  is  allowed  to  have  been 
more  actuated  by  a  factious,  warlike  and  enterprising  spirit, 
than  is  consistent  with  the  meekness  and  buniiLty  of  a  Christian, 
was  involved  in  an  unhappy  contest  with  the  elector  of  Treves, 
in  which  [be  parties  were  joined  respectively  by  allies  of  great 
distinction.  Whatever  was  the  true  cause  of  this  war,  whether 
it  arose  froin  the  ambitious  projectt  of  Sickingen,  his  hatred  of 
the  episcopal  tyranny,  or  from  mere  points  of  honour  carried  by 
this  chief  to  an  improper  extreme,  it  is  certain  that  religion  had  no 
concern  in  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  Luther  constantly,  and  openly, 
expressed  bis  entire  disapprobation  of  using  force  for  the  purpose 
of  making  converts.  The  courageous  efforts  of  Sickingen  ter- 
minated  in  the  capture  of  bis  castle,  the  flight  of  his  allies,  and 
the  loss  of  bis  life  by  tbe  bursting  of  a  bomb.  And  now  the 
attentive  reader  is  to  mark  tbe  consequences.  The  victorious 
confederates  would  probably  have  been  contented  with  their 
triumph  over  Sickingen  and  his  friends,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Lutheran  ;  hut  to  be  a  Lutheran  was  a  crime  never  to  be  for- 
given. They  remained  therefore  under  arms,  on  tbe  pretence 
of  keeping  the  public  peace.  The  chiefs  of  the  Suabian  league, 
particularly  tbe  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
acted  iu  conceit  with  tbem,  to  oppress  the  Lutherans  in  every 
quarter.  They  vowed  vengeance  against  tbe  remains  of 
Sickingen's  party,  wherever  they  should  find  tbem  ;  and  in- 
cessantly menaced  even  the  elector  of  Saxony,  whom,  without 
the  least  proof,  they  accused  uf  harbouring  refugee  nobleiiten  in 
his  provinces.  All  this  was  levelled  against  the  reformation  in 
religion;  and  wc  have  seen, — page  173,— that,  in  the  opinion 
uf  the  cbancellor  of  Treves,  matters  were  ripening  so  fast  for  its 
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his  interested,  unprincipled  neighbours  were  quickly 
confounded ;  the  blessed  Re'ormation  proceeded 
most  rapidly,  and  even  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  suffered  no  injury  whatever.  These 
lessons  were  not  thrown  away  on  Frederic :  he  be- 
came at  last  convinced,  that  he  had  carried  his  system 
of  connivance  and  toleration  quite  far  enough  ;  that 
a  Divine  hand  had  directed  the  late  revival  of  pure 
Christianity ;  and  that  it  was  now  his  duty  to  be 
actively  instrumental  in  promoting  the  same  glorious 
cause  among  his  own  subjects. — While  meditating 
deeply,  in  his  last  sickness,  on  these  things,  and  de- 
spairing of  any  useful  interference  of  popes  and  bi- 
snops,  he  gave  directions  for  an  interview  with  Luther, 
in  the  intention  of  consulting  how  he  should  in  future 
more  openly  support  and  establish  the  reformed 
religion  in  Saxony.  But  our  Reformer  was  at  that 
time  inThuringia,  preaching  to  the  peasants,  and  en- 
deavouring to  appease  their  rebellious  spirit ;  which 
prevented  him  from  returning  to  see  tlie  prince,  till 
he  was  on  the  point  of  death.  Thus  was  the  elector 
providentially  debarred  from  holding  intercourse 
with  a  man  whom  he  certainly  revered,  but  whose 
company,  from  motives  of  policy,  he  had  hitherto 
shunned  during  a  number  of  years*.  There  is  how- 
ever great  reason  to  believe,  that  he  died  in  the  faith, 
hope,  and  humility  of  the  Gospel ;  though  it  be  dif- 
ficult, or  rather  impossible,  to  apologize  for  his  defi- 
ciency in  the  great  duty  of  confessing  Christ  before 
all  the  world  f. 

*  Comment,  de  Luth.  II.  Vil. 

t  The  elector  of  Saxony  never  spoke  once  to  Luther,  and 
never  saw  him  but  twice  in  his  life.  Seek.  Prseloq.  Also  p.  28. 

destruction,  that  Lutheranism  would  quickly  receive  its  death- 
stroke.  Comment.  Luth.  pp.  111.  130.  223,  224.  259.  261. 
269.  289.  290.  291 ;  also,  Beausobre,  I.  p.  307.  II.  p.  270,  and 
315.  III.  pp.  20.  24.  and  no. 
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From  the  Death  of  the  Elector  ok  Saxont, 
TO  THE  Conclusion  of  Lutheu's  Contro- 
VERST  WITH  Erasmus. 


The  Marbiaoe  of  Lother. 

CoKTROVEfiST    WITH    EraGHUB. 

Continuation  of  the  Controversy. 


About  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1524,  the 
monastery  of  Wittemberg  was  reduced  to  almost 
perfect  insigniBcance,  by  the  death  or  desertion  of 
the  monks,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  In  the  month  of  October  there 
were  left  in  it  only  the  Prior,  and  Luther ;  and  the 
latter  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  resign 
the  title  and  habit  of  an  Augustine  Monk,  and  in 
future  was  called  merely  Doctor  or  Professor  Martin 
Luther.  He  had  long  been  desirous  of  taking 
this  step,  but,  well  knowing  the  elector's  aversion 
to  innovation,  he  had  delayed  to  press  the  point. 
At  last  he  expressed  a  wish  to  Spalatinus  that  he 
might  have  the  prince's  final  answer,  and  he  pro- 
mised never  more  to  importune  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. Frederic  with  some  humour  and  much  good 
nature,  sent  him  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  told  him 
he  was  at  liberty  to  wear  it  in  whatever  shape  he 
pleased  *. 

The  character  of  the  Saxon  Reformer  seems  greatly 

misunderstood.     Many  persons  conceive  him,   in 

genera],  to  have  been  rash  and  hasty  in  his  conduct ; 

•  Comment,  de  Lulh.  CLXXVIII. 
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mistaking,  I  think,  a  few  vehement  and  impetuous 
expressions  in  his  language,  for  random,  indigested 
decisions  of  his  understanding.  On  a  close  exami- 
nation of  his  practice,  we  shall  find  that  few  men 
have  been  more  patient  in  investigation,  or  more 
deliberate  in  resolution.  He  was  remarkably  so  in 
the  very  delicate  and  interesting  questions  which 
occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Reformation, 
respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  first 
clergyman  who  married  a  wife  in  Saxony,  was  the 
curate  of  Kemberg,  named  Bartholomew  Bernard, 
in  the  year  1521.  Cardinal  Albert,  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  summoned  him  to  appear  at  Halle, 
and  requested  the  elector  to  enjoin  episcopal  obe- 
dience to  his  subject.  But  the  cautious  Frederic, 
by  a  dexterous  civility,  protracted  the  affair ;  and 
in  the  meantime  Melancthon  composed  for  the  man 
a  learned  defence,  addressed  to  the  officials  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court.  The  tender  conscience  of 
Luther  appears  to  have  hesitated  longer  than  even 
Melancthon  himself,  respecting  the  obligation  of 
voluntary  monastic  vows.  At  length  from  his  Pat- 
mos  issued  his  admirable  tract  on  this  subject,  which 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  whole  papal  system*.     He 

*  See  page  6  of  this  Vol.  Luther  himself  is  knov^n  to  have 
set  a  high  value  on  this  treatise,  and  to  have  considered  it  as 
the  most  unanswerable  of  all  that  he  had  ever  written. 

In  our  days  there  is  no  need  to  insist  much  on  arguments 
against  celibacy,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  how 
this  acute  Reformer  keeps  his  eye  constantly  on  the  popish  doc- 
trine of  the  MERIT  of  works.  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says 
he, "  but  that  to  break  a  vow  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  We 
must  observe,  however,  that  only  such  vows  can  be  meant,  as 
are  lawful.  Now  there  is  neither  in  Scripture,  nor  in  the  history 
of  the  primitive  church,  any  precept  or  example  in  favour  of 
monastic  vows :  they  are  restraints  of  mere  human  invention. 

"In  regard  to  works,  evangelical  faith  does  not  set  them  aside, 
but  directs  us  not  to  put  our  trust  in  them :  It  enlightens  the 
conscience,  and  teaches  men  the  principle  on  which  they  are  to 
perform  good  works ;  namely,  from  a  real  love  of  doing  good  to 
our  neighbour,  and  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  body  in  subjec- 
tion ;  not  from  servile  fear,  or  a  view  to  justification.     Such 
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^^nt   the  manuscript  to  Spalatinus,  for  the  in-     cent. 
-t.\orx  of  the  elector  and  his  court,  and  soon  after  «.  ^^^'  . 
^^^  not  to  be  found.    The  author  suspected  it  was 
tpoaely  detained,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  it. 
"^  ou  could  not  have  vexed  me  worse,"  says  he  to 
^i^^atinus,  "  if  indeed  the  papers  are  secreted  by 
l^ou.    The  circumstances  press  for  their  publication;  Lotiier'a 
and  if  either  they  are  lost,  or  you  will  not  restore  M^fifa^nr 
them,  my  mind  will  be  so  irritated,  that  in  future  v«wi, 
I  shall  plead  the  same  cause  with  more  force  and     ^'  ^* 
vehemence.    You  may  burn  my  papers  to  a  cinder,     *522, 
bat  you  cannot  extinguish  the  spirit  of  the  writer*." 
I  find  they  were  not  published  till  January  I522t. 

Through  the  labours  of  Luther  and  his  Wil-  SpaUiinns 
temberg  coadjutors,  the  understandings  of  men  were  "*"**• " 
become  so  much  enlightened,  and  their  prejudices 
abated,  that  even  Spalatinus  himself  entered  into  the  ^' 

married  state  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  15^5:!;. 
However,  he  did  not  venture  on  this  bold  step  till 
Luther  himself  had  set  him  the  example  a  few 
months  before. 

Luther  was  about  forty  years  old  when  he  married  ^^^' 
Catharine  Bore,  a  virtuous  nun  of  noble  parentage,  caihl^re. 
It  is  astonishing  how  his  enemies  exulted  upon  this 
occasion.  They  not  only  condemned  the  conduct 
of  them  both,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they 
could  allege  that  Scripture  authority  for  the  monastic 
state,  which  Protestants  can  do  for  the  matrimonial, 
but  represented  Luther  as  an  infamous,  hardened 
sensualist,  who  had  neither  command  of  his  pas- 
sions, nor  regard  for  his  reputation ;  and  his  wife  as 
an  abandoned  strumpet,  who  had  lived  in  the  most 
licentious  manner  for  more  than  two  years  among 
the  young  academics. — These  foolish  and  wicked 

*  Ep.  I.  253.  t  Luth.  Op.  Jen.  II.  477. 

J  Amcen.  Lit.  IV.  427. 

works,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  wrought  under  the  covenant  of 
the  law,  but  of  grace;  they  are  the  effect  of  Christ  himself  working 
in  us  by  faith,  and  are  therefore  as  necessary  and  indispensable 
as  faith  itself.''     Luth.  de  Vot.  Monast.  111. 
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CHAP,  accusations  are  effectually  refuted  by  history,  which 
does  abundant  justice  to  the  moral  character  of  both 
the  parties. 

But  several  of  the  very  best  friends  of  Luther 
did  not  think  his  marriage  well  timed*.     Justus 
Jonas  was  so  affected  with  the  idea  that  the  Refor- 
mation would  suffer  materially  by  this  event,  that 
he  burst  into  tears  the  first  time  he  saw  his  friend 
in  the  character  of  a  husband.     So  he  writes  to 
Spalatinus,  and  adds,  ^^  I  pray  God  to  bless  him 
abundantly;  he  is  the  best  and  sincerest  of  men, 
and  our  most  inestimable  father  in  the  Lordf.'' 
Melancthon  also  was   aware  that  the  Reformer's 
conduct,  in  this  instance,  would  probably  give  rise 
to  much  profane  and  ill-natured  criticism;    and 
that  he  would   be   represented   as  a  man  of  no 
feeling,  now  that  Saxony  was  in  tears  for  the  loss 
of  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  all  Germany  covered  with 
the  slain  in  the  Rustic  War. — "  But  the  taunts  and 
revilings  of  irreligious  men,"  he  said,  "  were  to  be 
disregarded. — The  man  had  done  nothing  that  was 
reprehensible.    He  was  of  a  lively,  social,  generous 
turn  of  mind,  and  by  nature  itself  formed  for  the 
married  state;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  had 
given  way  to  his  innocent  inclinations:  for  as  to 
certain  slanderous  reports  which  were  in  circulation, 
it  was  well  known  that  the  whole  was  unfounded 
calumny."     Melancthon  then  adds,  "  that  though 
even  an  opinion  of  some  degree  of  iYidiscretion 
in  Luther  should  prevail,  it  might  have  its  uses, 
because  an  exceedingly  high  reputation  was  always 
a  very  dangerous  thing."   However,  upon  observing 
that  his  friend  s  change  of  situation  had  produced 
in  him  some  unusual  marks  of  gloom  and  discom- 
posure, he  said  he  omitted  no  endeavour  to  console 
him.     Moreover,  granting  him  to  have  fallen  into 
an  error,  that  circumstance  ought  not  in  the  least 
to  affect  his  doctrine.     But,  he  repeated,  there  was 

•  Scult.  375.  t  AmoEiiitat.  IV.  424. 
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no  room  for  accusation ;  for  he  was  in  possesBion  ^^1^' 
of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his  piety  and  love  ■■■  ,  r 
of  God*. 

Compare  these  judicious  and  Christian  reflec- 
tions with  the  malignant,  sarcastic  credulity  of 
Krasmus,  who  acquainted  Uie  president  of  the  court 
of  Holland,  that  "  the  Lutheran  tragedy  would 
end,  like  the  quarrels  of  princes,  in  matrimony.  A 
monk  has  married  a  nun ;  and  that  you  may  know 
this  marriage  was  contracted  under  happy  auspices, 
the  lady  was  brought  to  bed  about  fourteen  days 
after  the  bridal  song  had  been  chanted.  Now  Luther 
begins  to  be  more  mild,  and  not  to  write  with  his 
accustomed  violence.  There  is  nothing  which  a 
wife  cannot  tame."  To  another  person  he  owned 
afterwards,  that  this  scandalous  report  was  without 
foundation;  and  added,  in  his  usuai  jocose  and 
sarcastic  style,  that  Luther's  wife  was  now  said  to 
be  pregnant;  but  that,  in  regard  to  the  vulgar 
notion  concerning  the  birth  of  Antichrist  from  the 
connexion  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  if  that  were  true, 
the  world  had  at  this  present  time  many  thousand 
Antichrists. 

AfWr  all,  Luther's  own  observations  on  his  mar- 
riage are  the  most  satisfactory. 

In  November  1524,  he  declares  he  had  then  no  imhef's 
intention  to  marry ;  not  that  he  was  either  a  atone  "^[J","' 
or  a  log  of  wood,  but  because,  on  account  of  the  marriage. 
reproach  of  heresy  under  which  he  laboured,  he 
expected  every  day  might  be  his  lastf-    In  the  May 
succeeding,  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  is  known, 
he  expressed   his   resolution   to  marry  Catharine 
Bore;|:.     On   the    seventeenth  of  June  he  writes 
thus  to  his  friend  Stifelius,  a  clergyman :  "  Pray 
for  me,  that  God  may  bless  and  sanctify  to  me  this 
new  mode  of  life.     Some  of  our  wise  ones  are  ex- 
ceedingly irritated.     They  are  however  compelled 

•  July  «i,  1525,  to  Joach.  Gamer.  IV.  24. 
t  lip.  11.145-  t  beck.  11. 17. 
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to  own  that  marriage  is  a  divine  ordinance ;  but  the 
character*  of  me  and  my  Catharine  is  the  bug-bear 
that  frightens  them  out  of  their  senses,  and  makes 
them  both  think  and  talk  profanely.  But  the  Lord 
lives,  and  is  on  my  side.  He  is  my  helper,  and 
1  will  not  fear  what  man  can  dof*"  The  marriage 
had  taken  place  four  days  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  and  he  gives  several  reasons  for  the  hastiness 
of  the  measure  J. 
letter  1.  I  have  now,  says  he,  stopped  the  mouths  of 
forThis  ^^  calumniators  of  me  and  Catharine  Bore.  You, 
*H«-  my  Spalatinus,  must  not  only  be  present  at  the 
wedding-dinner,  but  also  endeavour  to  procure  us 
some  venison.  Pray  that  God  may  bless  us.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  1  have  made  myself  contemptible ; 
but  nevertheless,  I  trust,  angels  smile,  and  demons 
weep,  at  what  I  have  done.  How  inconsistent  are 
these  over-wise  men,  to  call  that  impious  and 
diabolical  in  me,  which  in  every  one  else  they 
allow  to  be  a  pious  and  sacred  action !  Wittemb. 
June  16,  1525. 

2.  Providence,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  when 
I  was  thinking  of  other  things,  has  suddenly  joined 
me  in  marriage  to  C.  Bore.    June  20. 

3.  I  could  not  deny  my  father's  earnest  request. 
He  is  anxious  that  I  should  have  children.  Besides, 
I  judged  it  right  to  confirm,  \^y  my  own  example, 
the  doctrine  I  have  taught ;  for  I  observe  many  are 
still  pusillanimous,  notwithstanding  this  great  light 
of  the  Gospel.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  violently  in 
love,  but  I  have  a  sincere  affection  and  esteem  for 
my  wife.  On  Tuesday  next  my  parents  will  be 
present  at  the  wedding-dinner,  and  I  do  intreat 
you  by  all  means  to  come.  The  poor  peasants 
are  cut  to  pieces  in  every  quarter.  It  is  reported 
that  the  duke  George  is  so  inflated  with  the  successes 
against  them,  that  he  intends  to  demand  my  person 

*  One  a  Monk,  and  the  other  a  Nun.  f  Ep.  II.  294. 

X  June  13,  Amoen.  Liu 
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?^  given  up,  conceiving  me  of  the  same  stieimp     cfiNT. 
/"  wlunzer.     Christ  will  defend  me*.  ^  ^^'^• 

fit^    CZ>n  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  succeeding  Sep- 
^oer,  be  writes  thus  to  the  same  Stifelius.     "  If 
i^^V^a.s    really  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  that  I 
^O^^d.  marry,  what  wonder  is  it  that  my  conduct 
s\kO\3ld   not  harmonize  with  carnal  views  and  sen* 
tvments?    If  the  world  were  not  offended  with  me, 
I  should  have  reason  to  suspect  I  had  not  supported 
the  Christian  character.  Worldly  men  were  offended 
even  with  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.     Our  two 
princes  confess  and  support  the  Gospel  openly  f. 
We  have  resigned  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  to 
the  elector :  I  live  in  it  as  a  private  master  of  a  family, 
while  God  permits.     I  conjecture  my  life  will  be 
short,  now  that  1  see  not  only  the  princes  in  gene- 
ral, but  the  people  also  are  enraged  against  me;};.  It 
was  therefore  by  no  means  in  the  expectation  of  a 
long  life  that  I  entered  into  the  married  state;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  I  may  be  taken  off  suddenly,  and 
as  my  doctrine  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  may  possibly  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt after  my  death,  I  was  desirous  of  showing  my 
weaker  brethren  that  I  acted  up  to  my  principles §, 

5.  Lastly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding 
year  he  writes  thus:  "  God  of  his  great  goodness 
hath  blessed  me  with  a  fine  healthy  little  Luther ; 
and  my  rib  Kate  is  also  in  excellent  plight,  and  is 
in  all  things  courteous  and  obliging  to  me,  much 
beyond  what  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope.  I  am 
thankful  to  God,  and  would  not  change  my  poverty 
for  the  riches  of  Crcesus||." 

There  are  but  two  points  respecting  the  marriage 
of  Luther,  which  can  at  all  interest  the  Protestant 

♦  To  Amsdorf,  June  21,  p.  295. 

f  The  new  elector  John,  and  his  son. 

X  He  means  the  rustic  malecontents,  who  were  highly  dis- 
pleased because  he  declared  himself  so  strongly  against  their 
rebellious  spint. 

^  £p.  II.  p.  300.  II  To  Stifel.  p.  318. 
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CHAP,  reader.  Firstly,  what  were  his  own  reflections  near 
^^^  ,  the  time  of  that  event,  both  before  and  after  ?  and 
2dly,  what  effects  did  it  produce  on  the  minds  of 
his  most  sincere  friends?  for,  in  regard  to  his  ene- 
mies, their  slander  and  misrepresentation  were  to  be 
expected,  and  no  further  notice  needs  be  taken  of 
them.  It  was  with  a  view  to  satisfy  these  two  points, 
that  we  have  been  so  minute  in  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  marked  the  dates  of  the  letters  with  so 
much  precision.  Beausobre  represents  Luther,  when 
he  came  to  reflect  coolly  on  the  step  he  had  taken, 
as  repentant,  afflicted,  excessively  low-spirited,  and 
even  deeply  melancholic*.  But  the  attentive  stu- 
dent, having  now  before  him  sufficient  materials  to 
form  his  own  judgment,  will  consider  whether  this 
colouring  is  not  a  great  deal  too  high  and  unwar- 
ranted. Scultetus's  statement  appears  to  me  both 
much  more  candid,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
facts,  when  he  says;  "Luther,  on  account  of  his 
unexpected  change  of  situation,  and  the  various 
sentiments  of  mankind,  was  in  some  degree  dis- 
composed: however,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected 
himself,  he  wrote  to  Stifelius,"  *  Pray  for  me,'  &c. 
See  above,  page  251.  Now  this  letter,  as  I  have 
observed,  was  written  only  four  days  after  the  day 
of  his  marriage,  so  that  he  was  not  very  long  in  col- 
lecting himself.  Further,  not  one  syllable  appears 
to  have  dropped  from  Luther  himself,  to  excite  a 
suspicion  that  he  repented  of  his  marriage,  or  was 
low-spirited  afterwards f.  On  the  contrary,  a  good 
conscience,  confidence  in  Providence,  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will,  characterize  all  his  letters 
written  upon  this  subject,  without  a  single  exception ; 
and  moreover,  they  are  all  expressed  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigour  and  precision:  yet  who  sees  not  that 
all  this  may  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  an 

♦  Vol.  III.  p.  221. 

t  He  lived  twenty  years  with  her  in  the  greatest  harmony. 
Seek.  II.  18. 
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unusual  degree  of  thoughtfulness  for  some  time,  and     cent. 
even  of  uneasiness  and  discomposure  in  his  general      ^y-  . 
deportment,  upon  so  important  a  change  of  life? 
And  this,  we  have  seen,  is  allowed  by  Melancthon, 
and  also  by  Scultetus,  resting-  on  his  authority. 

That  several  of  Luther's  good  friends  were  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed  for  the  consequences,  is,  however, 
not  to  be  denied.  Justus  Jonas,  we  have  seen,  wept 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  Doctor  Scurfius  is  said  to 
have  declared,  that  if  this  monk  married,  he  would 
thereby  undo  all  he  had  done,  and  that  the  world 
and  the  devil  would  be  pleased.  Luther,  on 
bearing  this  speech,  concluded  directly  otherwise, 
namely,  that  as  the  action  was  lawful  and  ri?bt, 
his  marriage  would  infallibly  vex  both*.  Me- 
lancthon,  also,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  were  deeply  affected  on  this  occa- 
sion f;  and  Beausobre  thinks,  it  was  because  Luther 
had  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  prudence  of  his 
friend,  that  he  did  not  trust  to  him  his  secret  inten- 
tion to  marry.  Luther's  own  intimations  are  to  me 
more  satisfactory.  From  these  I  collect,  that  one 
reason  both  for  his  haste  and  his  secrecy  was,  that 
he  might  be  joined  in  matrimony,  as  he  says,  with 
Catharine,  before  he  should  be  compelled 

TO  HEAR  A  TUMULT  OF  VOCIFEROUS  OPPOSI- 
TION;!;. Moreover,  being  perfectly  aware  of  the 
natural  timidity  of  Melancthon's  disposition,  he  did 
not  invite  him  to  supper  on  the  evening  of  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  acute  author  of 
the  Commentary  on  Luthenmism,  that  the  omission 
appears  to  have  given  some  degree  of  temporary 
offence.  But  Melancthon  loved  Luther  too  well  to 
harbour  long  the  slightest  alienation  of  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fourth  day  after  the  marriage,  we 
find  M".  writing  in  the  best  possible  humour  to 
a  distant  clergyman,  W,  Lincus,  thus,    "  Doctor 

•  Sec.  17.  +  Vila  Melan.  Camer. 

X  letter  to  Amsdorf,  395.  i« 
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CHAP.  Martin  is  married.  May  this  prove  a  happy  event! 
He  would  have  invited  you  to  the  marriage-dinner, 
but  he  feared  to  put  you  to  expense.  By  our  friend- 
ship I  do  intreat  you  to  come.  It  will  afford  more 
ample  matter  for  Doctor  Scurfius  s  declamation*." 

On  the  whole,  there  is  the  fullest  evidence,  that, 
of  all  his  coadjutors  in  the  business  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Luther  himself  was  the  slowest  to  admit 
the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  monks.     In  the 
year  1521  he  expresses  his  surprise  "  that  his  Wit- 
temberg  friends  now  carry  the  matter  so  far  as  to 
allow  even  monks  to  marry.     However,  says  he, 
they  shall  not  force  a  wife  upon  MEf."  And  during 
the  same  year  he  discusses  the  question  of  celibacy, 
in  long  letters  vnth   Melancthon,    to   this  effect; 
"  What  then,  am  I  also  at  liberty  to  marry?  Am  I  no 
longer  a  monk?  It  should  seem  that  because  I  sup- 
plied you  with  a  wife,  you  wish  to  take  your  revenge 
upon  me;  but  depend  upon  it,  I  will  take  effectual 
care  not  to  be  caught  in  your  snares." 

All  his  doubts,  however,  on  this  subject  were  com- 
pletely done  away  in  a  very  short  time  after,  and  he 
gave  his  sentiments  to  the  public  without  reserve :{;. 
Lastly,  having  thus  attained  true  Scriptural  views 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  liberty,  when  the  proper 
moment  for  his  own  marriage,  as  he  thought,  arrived, 
he  acted  according  to  those  views  without  hesitation, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  he  was  doing  right, 
and  in  confident  expectation  of  the  Divine  blessing. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  Luther.  Still, 
the  soundness  of  his  discretion  is  called  in  question, 
for  marrying  a  wife  at  the  melancholy  conjuncture 
of  affairs  in  Germany,  the  Rustic  civil  war  being 
scarcely  over,  and  Frederic  the  Wise  lately  dead. 
Those,  however,  will  acquit  him  of  all  blame,  who 
think  with  Seckendorf,  "  That  in  time  of  war,  or  on 

*  Amcen.  Lit.  IV.  425.    This  clergyman  had  also  beeo  an 
Augustine  mouk,  and  had  married  a  wife.     Seek.  214. 
^£p.  II.  240.  to  Spalat.  t  See  page  248. 
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the  decease  of  princes,  men  are  not  bound,  either  C£^i 
by  law  or  reason,  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  >  ^J^ 
contracts." 

If  censure  on  these  accounts  had  been  any  where 
due,  one  might  wonder  that  it  should  nothave  fallen 
on  so  celebrated  a  reformer  as  Spalatinus  himself, 
who  lived  many  years  with  Frederic,  as  his  domestic 
chaplain  and  private  secretary.  Spalatinus  not 
only  actually  married  his  wife  a  few  months  after 
the  elector's  death,  but  even  solicited  that  prince's 
leave,  during  his  last  illness,  to  marry  and  to  leave 
his  court ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  thereby 
gave  any  offence  to  his  master,  or  acted  inconsist- 
ently with  the  prevalent  maxims  of  the  times.  I 
cannot  but  observe,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  se- 
veral actors  in  these  scenes  would  have  been  better 
understood,  if  the  dates  of  their  private  letters  had 
been  more  attentively  considered  by  historians,  and 
some  expressions  contained  in  Uiem  interpreted 
more  agreeably  to  the  meaning  of  the  originals; 
Melancthon's  letter  to  Camerarius  is  in  Greek ; 
those  of  Luther,  Spalatinus,  and  the  rest,  are  in 
Latin. 

It  is  to  me  utterly  unaccountable  that  Beausobre  M«mag 
should  positively  affirm  that  Spalatinus  and  Me-     ^^^ 
lancthon  married  in  the  year  1524*;  whereas  all       * 
the  accounts  aeree  that  the  former  was  married  at 
Altenburg  in  November  1525 1>  and  the  latter  so  g  7Jii! 
early  as  the  year  1.520 1.     Luther,  in  a  letter  writ-     ^^  j 
ten  in  1522,  mentions  the  birth  of  Hannah,  whom     1^2 
he  calls  the   elegant  daughter  of   Philip  §;    and 
Camerarius  his  biographer  informs  us,  that  Me- 
lancthon,  not  long  after   the  Leipsic  disputation, 
married  a  very  reputable  virgin  of  an  ancient  family 
in  the  city  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  with  her  for 
thirty-seven  years  ||.     In  fact,  the  marriage  took 

*  III.  136.       t  Amacn.  Lit.  IV.  427.  Sec.  I.  sa.  314.  IL  30. 

s  s.  44«         §  £p.  n.  9a.         II  P.  36. 
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CHAF.  place  on  the  25th  of  November,  1520,  and  appears 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  interference  and 
advice  of  Luther  *. 

Controversy  with  Erasmus. 

Every  Student  of  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation finds  both  instruction  and  amusement  in 
observing  the  conduct  of  Erasmus.  On  his  merits, 
as  a  restorer  of  learning,  though  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  express  ourselves  too  strongly,  v^e  need  say 
no  more.  His  well-earned  honours  in  that  respect 
are  beyond  the  reach  either  of  calumny  or  envy. 
It  is  the  purity  of  his  Christian  principles,  and  the 
integrity  and  conscientiousness  of  his  motives, 
which  are  called  in  question.  His  writings  against 
monks  and  friars  are  allowed  to  have  been  01  con- 
siderable service  in  abating  the  attachment  of  man- 
kind to  Popery;  yet  a  most  excellent  judge  f  has 
not  scrupled  to  affirm,  that,  through  an  excessive 
desire  to  be  applauded  for  politeness,  elegance,  and 
moderation,  no  man  had  injured  the  cause  of  Luther 
80  much  as  Erasmus.  In  fact,  Erasmus  himself 
boasts  of  his  services  in  this  respect  to  the  Romish 
cause,  and  intimates  how  ill  he  had  been  requited ;{:. 
The  real  character  of  this  great  man  may  be 
better  known  by  a  judicious  selection  of  a  few 
extracts  from  his  own  writings,  than  the  numerous 
and  contradictory  accounts  of  his  enemies  and  his 
advocates.  Several  passages,  conducive  to  this 
purpose,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  in  different  parts  of 
this  History. 

The  weak  side  of  Erasmus  was  his  disposition  at 
all  times  to  court  the  favour  of  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction;  and  it  was  through  their  incessant 
importunities  that  he  was  at  length  prevailed  on, 
though  with  much  reluctance,    to  enter   the  lists 

♦  Mekh.  Ad.  Vit.  Mel.  Ep.  Luth.  I.  278.  II.  7. 

f  Seek.  201.  I  £p.  Sylv.  Prier.  et  Georg.  Due.  Sax. 
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Qgainst  Luther.  The  papal  advocates  who  Tiad 
Htherto  appeared  in  the  controversy  had  done  their 
own  cause  no  good.  The  reformers  were  growing 
more  bold  and  numerous  every  day.  The  ancient 
hierarchy  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  ;  and 
it  was  become  sufficiently  manifest,  that  neither 
ecclesiastical  menaces,  nor  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ments, could  retard  the  progress  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. The  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  saw  plainly  that  the  church  had 
lost  much  of  its  credit  with  the  people  in  general, 
and  that  nothing  could  materially  serve  their  cause, 
but  what  tended  to  regain  the  public  opinion. 
For  the  purpose  of  compassing  so  important  an  end, 
they  all,  to  a  man,  fixed  their  eyes  on  Erasmus. 
Not  very  anxious  respecting  his  private  sentiments 
in  religion,  they  were  fully  convinced  of  his  quali- 
fications for  the  task  they  wished  him  to  undertake. 
An  extensive  erudition,  a  perspicuous  and  eloquent 
style,  and  especially  an  exquisite  vein  of  sarcastic 
humour,  marked  this  celebrated  scholar  as  the 
proper  champion  to  engage  Luther.  Accordingly, 
neither  pains  nor  artifice  were  spared  to  secure  his 
services.  Princes,  and  prelates,  and  cardinals,  and 
even  the  pope  himself,  were  most  assiduous  in 
touching  those  strings,  the  vibrations  of  which  they 
judged  most  likely  to  gratify  his  pride,  stimulate  his 
ambition,  and  awaken  his  natural  timidity.  King 
Henry  VI IL  of  England  is  known  to  have  entreated 
him  to  commence  active  hostilities  against  Luther ; 
and  the  pope  Adrian  himself,  in  two  memorable 
epistles,  condescended  to  act  the  same  suppliant 
part.  The  consummate  address,  artful  flaJteries, 
and  lavish  praises,  used  by  the  pontiff  on  this 
occasion,  do  but  little  accord  with  that  reputation 
which  some  would  allow  him,  for  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  ignorance  of  mankind*.  The  duke  George 

^  Append.  Adrian  to  Erasmus. 
S  2 
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CHAP,  of  Saxony,  agreeably  to  that  sincerity  and  openness^ 
which  were  indeed  parts  of  his  character  as  well 
as  his  violence  and  bigotry,  exhorted  Erasmus  to 
take  up  his  pen,  and  come  forward  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  attack  Luther  openly ;  or,  he  said,  there 
would  be  a  general  outcry  against  him,  as  one  who 
had  neglected  his  duty,  and  neither  cared  for  the 
dignity  of  the  church,  nor  the  purity  of  the  Gospel^ 
"  He  ought  to  have  done  this  several  years  ago ; 
when  he  might  very  easily  have  extinguished  the 
little  flame,  which  had  since  increased  to  an  im- 
mense conflagration.  Whereas  the  little  skirmishes 
which  be  had  had  with  the  heretic  never  looked  like 
serious  fighting ;  and  the  consequence  had  been, 
that  many  persons  considered  him  as  in  reality  of  the 
same  sentiments  with  the  man  whom  he  treated  with 
80  much  lenity  and  forbearance*."  Erasmus,  in  his 
answer  to  the  duke,  said  he  had  hitherto  not  yielded 
to  his  highness's  solicitations,  for  two  reasons: 
1 .  Both  his  age  and  his  disposition  forbade  him  ta 
engage  in  so  very  dangerous  a  business.  He  had 
really  a  sort  of  instinctive  aversion  to  religioua 
controversies.  2.  He  had  considered  Luther  a 
doctrine,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  a  species  of 
"  necessary  evil,  from  which  he  had  hoped  that,  in 
the  present  very  corrupt  state  of  the  church,  some 
good  might  arise.  He  had  never  had  the  smallest 
connexion  with  him,  but  he  could  not  bear  that  his 
own  moderation  should  be  at  last  construed  into  a 
dishonourable  collusion.  He  therefore  at  length 
came  forward  into  the  field.  Both  the  king  of 
England^  and  pope  Clement  VII.  had  urged  him  to 
take  this  stepf." 

Erasmus  had  sent  to  this  pope  his  Paraphrase  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Roman 
See,  and  boasted  of  having  refused  the  most  pressing 
solicitations,  even  of  great  princes,  to  join  Luther  J. 

•  £p.  8oo.        f  Ep.  813.  743.        J  Epi  Clement  783. 
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Clement,  in  return,  made  him  most  magnificent  pro-     cent. 
mises,  and  gave  him  two  hundred  florins,  which  ..  ^^^ 
Erasmus    declares  he  would    not  have  accepted, 
unless  the  pope  had  particularly  specified  that  the 
money  was  merely  an  acknowledgment  for  the  book*. 
Cardinal  Campeggio  also,  in  three  flatten ngepistles^ 
had  requested  to  have  a  conference  with  him  at 
Nuremberg,  and  afterwards  sent  express  messengers 
to  Basil  to  receive  his  advice  f.     Nothing  could  ht 
more  grateful  to  Erasmus,  than  to  be  tnus  looked 
up  to  by  persons  in  high  stations.  Princes,  he  tells 
us,  from  all  quarters,  exhorted  him  to  write  against 
Luther.     He  sent  a  trusty  servant  to  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  a  suspicion,  which  had 
been  injected  into  the  mind  of  Henry  VIII.   that 
he  had  assisted  Luther  in  his  reply  to  the  king ;  and 
he  expresses  great  satisfaction  that  this  step  had 
been  attended  with  much  success.     His  savant 
was  rewarded ;  his  old  friends  were  increased  and 
confirmed    in    their  afiections :    also  Henry   and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  had  even  condescended  to  make 
their  apologies  to  him;};.     In  fact  Henry  VIII.  had  Enumnt 
solicited  him  to  take  the  field  against  Luther  in  such  Haittvin 
strong  terms,  that  early  in  the  year  1523  we  find     a.  d. 
Erasmus  declaring  he  could  no  longer  refuse  com-     1523. 
pliance  without  absolutely  affronting  that  monarch^. 
Accordingly,  in  the  September  of  the  same  year,  he 
wrote  to  the  King,  "  I  am  meditating  something 
against  the  novel  doctrines,  but  I  dare  not  publish 
it  before  I   leave   Germany,    lest  I  should  fall  a 
victim  before  I  should  appear  in  the  contest  ||." 

But  of  all  the  bigots  who  importuned  Erasmus  to 
commence  an  attack  on  the  German  Reformer,  none 
was  more  violent,  or  used  iJiore  acrimonious  and 
unchristian  language,  than  Tonstall,  Bishop  of 
London.     Luther's  treatise  on  the  abolition  of  the 

•  Ep.  Pirck,  803.        t  Ibid,  and  794.        J  Kp.  i8(k>. 
§  Ep.  744.  II  Ep.  773. 
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Mass  seems  to  have  particularly  offended  this  angr^ 
prelate.  He  asks,  "  What  can  the  heretic  do  more, 
unless  he  means  to  abolish  Christ  himself,  as  indeed 
I  hear  the  Divine  Virgin  is  rejected  by  his  fol- 
lowers ?"  He  then  proceeds,  "  By  the  sufferings 
and  blood  of  Christ,  by  the  glory  which  you  hope 
for  in  heaven,  I  exhort  and  conjure  you,  Erasmus, 
nay,  the  Church  entreats  and  conjures  you,  to  en- 
counter this  many-headed  monster  !  You  are  now 
advanced  in  years,  and,  I  pray,  how  can  you  con- 
clude your  life  better  than  in  driving  back  into  his 
den,  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  this  Cerberus,  who 
by  his  dismal  barking  so  insults  all  the  ecclesiastical 
orders  *  ?  " 

These  and  similar  multiplied  and  reiterated  im- 
portunities, to  which  we  may  probably  add  the  fear 
of  losing  the  pension  which  he  received  from  Eng- 
land t>  at  length  determined  Erasmus  to  become  an 
open  adversary  of  the  Reformers. 

♦  Ep.  77a.  +  Seek.  309. 
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1.  The  Diatribe. 

In  the  autumn  of  1524,  this  elegant  scholar  pub- 
lished his  dissertation,  called  Diatribe,  on  the  Free* 
dom  of  the  Will ;  having  first  sent  a  part  of  the 
manuscript  to  Henry  VIIL  for  the  approbation  of 
that  prince,  who  always  pretended  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  theological  acumen.  Perhaps  the  author 
hoped  by  this  flattering  attention  to  induce  Henry  to 
engage  for  the  expenses  of  the  publication ;  as  he 
took  care  to  inform  his  majesty,  that  no  printer  at 
Basil  would  dare  to  undertake  his  or  any  work 
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which  contained  a  word  against  Luther,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  print  the  book  some  where  else. 
"  We  may,  however,"  said  he,  "  write  what  we 
please  against  the  pope.  Such  is  the  present  state 
of  Germany*." 

In  editing  his  treatise  on  Free  Will,  Erasmus 
appears  to  have  valued  himself  very  much  upon  his 
courage,  and  to  have  expected  mighty  consequences 
from  the  publication.  '*  The  little  book,"  says  he, 
*•  is  out ;  and  though  written  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  excite  most  pro- 
digious commotions.  Already  pamphlets  fly  at  my 
head  t."  Again,  "  The  die  is  cast :  my  little  book 
on  Free  Will  is  published :  a  bold  deed,  believe  me, 
if  the  situation  of  Germany  at  this  time  be  consi- 
dered :  I  expect  to  be  pelted ;  but  I  will  console 
myself  with  the  example  of  your  majesty,  who  has 
not  escaped  their  outrages  J."  Very  much  in  the 
same  style  he  expresses  himself  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  adds,  "  I  have  not  chosen  to  dedicate  this  work 
to  any  one,  lest  my  calumniators  should  instantly 
say  that  in  this  business  I  had  been  hired  to  please 
the  great :  otherwise  I  should  have  inscribed  it  to 
you,  or  the  pope  §." 

The  Reader,  whose  expectations  may  have  been 
raised  by  all  this  ostentatious  parade,  will  be  greatly 
disappointed  on  the  perusal  of  the  Diatribe  of 
Erasmus.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man 
who  has  scoured  the  surface  of  his  question,  but  by 
no  means  penetrated  into  its  substance.  The  au- 
thor affects  much  moderation,  and  would  persuade 
us.  that  he  scarcely  undertakes  to  decide :  he  pre- 
tends only  to  CONFER,  or  to  inquire.  An  expe- 
rienced disputant,  however,  soon  perceives,  that, 
under  a  garb  of  modesty  and  diffidence,  there  is  in 
this  performance  a  firm  attachment  in  some  degree 


•  Ep.  774.  Jortin,  322.  f  To  Toustall,  813. 

J  To  Henry  VIII.  816.  §  To  Wol$ey,  809. 
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at  least  to  the  Pelagian  tenets*.     Close  reasoning    ceot. 
was  not  the  province  of  Erasmus^  and  he  constantly 
betrays  a  consciousness  of  being  out  of  his  element 
He  uses  plenty  of  inconclusive  argument,  but  is 
nevertheless  abundantly  positive. 

The  ablest  defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Will  have  owned  their  entire  inability  to  reconcile 
the  prescience  of  the  Deity  with  the  contingency  of 
human  actions,  or  the  responsibility  of  created  inr 
telligent  beings;  but  Erasmus,  like  a  true  contro- 
versialist who  conceived  it  his  chief  business  to  con- 
quer, chooses  rather  to  have  recourse  to  scholastic 
subtiiities  and  distinctions,  than  candidly  to  acknow- 
ledge his  ignorance  in  a  matter  which  has  hitherto 
exceeded  the  skill  of  philosophy. 

In  reading  the  Diatribe,  persons  will  be  affected 
differently,  according  to  circumstances.  Those  who 
have  not  made  this  contentious  question  their  study, 
may  be  pleased  with  the  writer  s  elegant  flow  of 
classical  Latinity ;  but  if  they  are  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  they  will  be  puzzled  and  confounded  as  to 
the  grand  points  in  debate,  rather  than  materially 
enlightened  or  consoled.  Those  who  have  well 
digested  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  are  aware 
of  the  respective  difficulties,  and  know  precisely 
where  in  this  business  all  human  reasoning  and  re- 
search ought  to  stop,  will  be  convinced  how  ill-qua- 
lified Erasmus  was  to  elucidate  difficulties  respect- 
ing the  volitions  of  the  human,  mind,  especially 
theological  difficulties.  These  they  will  find  neither 
cleared  up  in  the  Diatribe,  which  indeed  may  be 
impossible  in  some  instances,  nor  yet  distinctly 
stated,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
is  always  possible. 

*  The  learned  Reader  will  bie  aware,  that  besides  Pelagians 
and  Semi-pelagians,  strictly  so  called,  there  are  also  numerous 
shades  of  distinction  included  under  the  term  Pelagian^  Ho^k^ 
ever,  with  all  these  sectaries  it  seems  indispensable  to  deny  t^e 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and  the 
Calvinistic  sentiment  of  irresistible  Grace. 
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No  man  that  ever  lived,  perhaps,  was  less 
posed  than  Martin  Luther  to  temporize  with  his 
adversaries  in  essential  points ;  yet  in  the  instance 
of  Erasmus,  it  is  admitted  that  he  exercised  extras- 
ordinary  patience  and  forbearance.  The  reason  is, 
£rasmus,  by  his  writings  against  monks  and  friars, 
had  been  of  considerable  service  in  abating  the  at^- 
tachment  of  mankind  to  popery.  Moreover,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  literary  characters  in  the  world, 
and  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  have  a  relish 
for  classical  learning.  No  wonder  therefore  Luther, 
in  the  great  business  of  the  Reformation,  should 
have  been  anxious  to  prevent  so  much  weight  from 
being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale.  But  Erasmus 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  out  of  humour  with 
Uie  Lutherans.  He  had  repeatedly  declared  that 
the  Church  wanted  reformation,  but  would  never 
run  any  risk  to  forward  the  good  cause.  Hence 
the  reformers  became  cold  in  their  regards  for  him; 
and  he,  in  return,  beheld  with  pique  and  jealousy 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  new  system.  Mutual 
abuse  and  accusation  was  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things.  By  some,  Erasmus 
was  libelled  as  a  deserter  of  the  faith,  and  a  para- 
site, who  paid  his  court  to  popes,  prelates,  and  car- 
dinals, and  might  be  hired  for  a  morsel  of  bread, 
to  any  purpose  *.  This  was  enough  to  raise  the  in- 
dignation of  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  all 
his  life  to  receive  commendations  and  flatteries. 
The  angry  scholar  took  up  his  pen  to  chastise  the 
Lutherans,  and  ceased  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them 
any  longer.  "  They  were  men  of  a  seditious  turn 
of  mindf:  some  of  them  neither  feared  God  nor 
man,  insomuch  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  them- 
selves had  judged  it  necessary  to  write  against 
them;];."  In  the  Lutheran  faction,  said  Erasmus, 
there  were  persons  who  were  actuated  by  a  spirit 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Gospel  §.  Men^ 
*  £p.  805.       f  Id.  781.       I  Id.  792.       f  Id.  805. 
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who  stood  prepared  for  every  mischief,  represented    cent. 
him  as  timid,  because  he  acted  conscientiously.  .  '^*' 
Could  he  but  see  Evangelical  fmit,  he  would  soon 
convince  them  he  was  no  coward*. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  the  hostility  of  Eras- 
mus was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  his  episto- 
lary correspondence.  But  circumstances  were  every 
day  arising  to  exasperate  the  contention,  and  widen 
the  breach  between  him  and  the  reformers.  Ulric 
Hutten,  an  intemperate  admirer  of  Luther,  pub- 
lished  an  acrimonious  invective  against  Erasmus, 
which  drew  from  him  a  little  tract,  called  Spongia^ 
sufficiently  censorious  and  peevish  t. 

Hutten  bad  taken  the  liberty  of  blaming  Erasmus 
for  paying  too  much  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
This  was  a  very  tender  point;  and  the  more  pro- 
voking, first,  because  the  fact  was  undeniable;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  Romish  faction  really  disliked 
him  almost  as  much  as  they  did  Lutber:|;;  not- 
withstanding that  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  gave 
him  good  words  and  fair  promises,  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  him  to  take  a  decided  part  against 
the  great  Saxon  Reformer  §. 

The  sagacity  of  Luther  pointed  out  to  him  dis-  i*,ti*er 
tinctly  the  situation  of  the  mind  of  Erasmus,  thus  e^'^^ 
puzzled  and  distracted  by  a  contrariety  of  motives. 
He  viewed  him  as  a  man  of  letters  buoyed  up  with 
the  love  of  praise  and  the  patronage  of  the  great ; 
also,  as  flattered  and  caressed  by  popes  and  prelates, 
and  supposed  peculiarly  qualified  to  support  a  ^1- 

•  Ep.  845. 

i  Erasmus,  however,  bouU  of  his  lenity  towards  Hutten,  and 
gays  he  had  passed  over  his  scandalous  conduct;  that  he  had 
been  a  spendthrift,  a  gamester,  and  a  fornicator,  and  bad  extorted 
money  from  the  Carthusians ;  that  he  bad  attacked  some  eccle- 
aiaftict,  and  killed  a[>me  monks.     Catal.  Lucub. 

I  Erasmus  represents  the  divines  as  hating  literature,  and  as 
accusing  him  of  heresy-  £p.  803.  He  says,  he  did  not  much 
cara  for  the  abuse  of  the  Lutbetans,  but  to  be  pelted  on  both 
sides  was  hard.    Id.  896. 

h  Id.  743.  8ig,  830. 
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MAP.  ing  church.  Moreover,  he  was  aware  how  Erasmtril 
^^  by  trimming  artfully  between  the  two  parties,  had 
lost  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  both;  and 
how,  in  the  present  state  of  irritation,  he  was  dis* 
posed  to  do  service  to  the  Romanists,  and  re^in 
their  favour.  He  was  sincerely  sorry,  therefore, 
that  he  had  been  so  roughly  treated  by  Hutten,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  Reformation.  He  would 
gladly  have  prevented  him  from  becoming  an  open 
enemy,  as  he  had  long  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him 
a  decided  friend  of  pure  Christianity.  Reflecting 
on  these  circumstances,  and  hearing  that  Erasmus 
was  about  to  publish  his  Diatribe,  or  some  other 
inimical  piece,  Luther,  in  the  almost  forlorn  hope 
of  persuading  him  to  peace  and  silence,  determined 
however  to  make  his  last  effort.  For  this  purpose 
he  composed  a  memorable  letter,  quite  in  his  own 
best  style,  clear,  nervous,  and  ingenuous,  and  full 
of  life,  and  fire,  and  spirit,  and  sent  it  to  his  classi- 
cal adversary*.  It  is  a  specimen  of  epistolatory 
writing  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  manner  of  Erasmus, 
and  must  have  vexed  him  not  a  little.  To  have 
been  told,  that  the  "  affairs  of  the  Reformers  were 
now  advanced  to  such  a  point  that  their  cause  was 
in  no  peril,  even  though  Erasmus  should  attack  it 
with  all  his  might,"  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling 
to  his  pride :  yet  the  writer  mixed  so  many  hand- 
some and  just  compliments  with  his  animadversions, 
that  Erasmus  was  constrained  to  allow,  that  Martin* 
Luther  had  written  him  a  letter  sufficiently  civil,, 
but  that,  for  fear  of  his  calunmiators,  he  did  not 
dare  to  answer  him  with  equal  civility  f. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  secret  inclination  of 
Erasmus,  or  whatever  might  have  been  his  wish  in 
other  circumstances,  he  was  now  too  deeply  pledged, 
by  numerous  declarations  and  promises,  to  think  of 

*  See  Appendix,  Luther's  Letter  to  Erasmus  in  1524.     Also 
£p.  846. 
t  Ep.  803. 
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retracting  his  design  of  appearing  in  the  field  against 
Luther. 

He  answered  Luther  briefly  to  this  effect:  I 
cannot  admit  you  to  have  more  Evangelical  since-> 
rity  than  myself,  and  I  trust  I  do  more  to  promote 
the  Gospel  than  many  who  boast  of  being  Evan-* 
gelical.  I  fear  Satan  may  delude  you ;  at  least,  I 
doubt  the  truth  of  your  doctrines;  and  I  would 
never  profess  what  I  do  not  believe,  much  less  what 
I  have  not  attained.  Besides,  I  dread  the  ruin  of 
literature. 

As  yet  I  have  not  written  a  syllable  against  you ; 
otherwise  I  might  have  secured  much  applause  from 
the  great;  but  I  saw  I  should  injure  the  Gospel* 
I  have  only  endeavoured  to  do  away  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  perfect  understanding  between  you  and 
me,  and  that  all  your  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in 
my  books.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  instil  this 
sentiment  into  the  minds  of  the  princes,  and  it  i3 
hard  even  now  to  convince  them  it  is  not  so. — 
Whatever  you  may  write  against  me  gives  me  no 
great  concern.  In  a  worldly  view,  nothing  could 
do  me  more  service.  But  it  is  my  desire  to  surren- 
der with  a  good  conscience,  my  soul  to  Christ; 
and  I  would  that  all  were  so  affected.  You  profess 
yourself  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  faith  that 
is  in  you ;  why  then  do  you  take  it  amiss  that  any 
one,  with  a  view  to  learn,  should  undertake  to  de- 
bate some  points  with  you?  Perhaps  Erasmus,  by 
writing  against  you,  may  do  more  good  to  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel  than  some  foolish  scribblers  of  your 
own  party,  who  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  be  a  quiet 
spectator  of  these  contentions, — the  tragical  issue 
of  which  I  do  dread*. 

It  was  the  authority  of  Erasmus,  and  not  his  ar-» 
guments,  which  determined  Luther  to  publish  an 
answer  to  the  Diatribe.    "  I  will  answer  him>"  says 

•  MS.  Arcbiv.  310.  S« 
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CHAP,  he,  ^^  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  with  a  view  to 
^^'  their  own  glory  in  opposition  to  Christ,  make  a  bad 
use  of  his  authority*."  And  again,  "my  dislike 
of  the  book  is  beyond  all  belief;  and  it  is  a  pain  to 
me  to  answer  so  learned  a  book,  composed  by  so 
learned  an  author  f-" 

2.  Luther's  treatise  De  Servo  Arbitrio. 

Luther's  Reply  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
more  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of  Erasmus. 
It  is  intitled,  On  the  Bondage  of  the  Will.     The 
papal  advocate  Cocklaeus  [j;  would  intimate  that  Lu- 
ther was  induced  to  answer  Erasmus,  chiefly  because 
Emser  and  himself  had  translated  the  Diatribe  into 
the  German  language.     But  whoever  peruses  the 
elaborate  work  De  Servo  Arbitrio,  and  reflects  on 
the  author's  numerous  employments,  will  have  no 
difliiculty  in  accounting  for  the  delay  that  took  place. 
That  he  formed  the  design  of  confuting  the  Dia- 
tribe very  soon  after  he  had  read  it,  appears  from 
e  Dia-     his  letters  to  private  friends.     This  tract  was  not 
biisbed,    published  till  the  1st  or  2d  of  September  1524§: 
^.  D.     and  about  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  says,  "  I 
524.     am  entirely  taken  up  with  Erasmus  and  his  Free 
Will ;  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prove  him  wrong 
throughout,  as  is  truly  the  case  ||."    And  in  the  suc- 

*  Nic  Hausman,  II.  243. 

t  The  words  are :  '*  Respondere  tarn  erudito  libro  tain  eruditi 
viri.^'  Jortin  thinks  it  should  be  in  erudito  libro.  But  I  see  no 
reason  for  suspecting  an  error  in  the  text  The  Diatribe  is  suf- 
ficiently learned,  if  by  learning  we  understood  an  acquaintance 
with  numerous  writers  of  repute.  But  the  extensiveness  of 
Erasmus's  reading,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  glances,  very  ofteii 
did  not  allow  him  to  think  and  digest. 

Moreover,  I  find  it  is  ebudito  not  only  in  Seckendorf's 
extract*  but  also  in  the  original  itself  by  Aurifaber, — a  book 
exce^ingly  scarce,  and  which  Jortin  probably  never  saw. 
II.  238. 

X  Acta  Luth.  §  £p.  £ras«  809  and  8xo* 

II  Georg.  Spal.  299. 
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ceeding  October  he  saya  to  another  friend,  "  Go  cent. 
on  with  your  labours,  my  Nicholas,  and  exercise  all  .  ^y*  . 
the  patience  you  can ;  at  present  I  am  wholly  em- 
ployed in  coofutiog  Erasmus*."  But  afterwards  we 
find  him  interrupted  by  the  affairs  of  Carolstadt,  and 
resolving  to  postpone  his  answer  to  Erasmus  till  he 
should  have  done  with  that  turbulent  reformert- 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  1525  J,  came  out  LBiher** 
Luther's  celebrated  treatise  De  Servo  Arbitrio,  which  ^i^,J" 
provoked  Erasmus  the  more,  as  it  was  in  some     a.  d. 
measure  unexpected.    The  work  was  received  with    1525. 
avidity.  The  booksellers  of  Wittemberg,  Augsburg, 
and  Nuremberg,  strove  who  could  produce  their 
numerous  editions  the  fastest :  and  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  composition,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  that  Luther  himself,  many  years  after- 
wards, had  so  good  an  opinion  of  it,  as  to  declare, 
that  he  could  not  review  any  one  of  his  writings  with 
complete  satisfaction,  unless  perhaps  his  Catechism, 
and  his  Bondage  of  the  Will§.    The  following  ad- 
dress to  Erasmus  was  printed  by  Luther,  and  placed 
as  a  sort  of  preface  to  this  same  treatise  on  the 
Bondage  of  the  Will. 

"  Venerable  Erasmus, 

"  Every  body  wonders  that  Luther,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice  and  the  general  expecta- 
tion, should  have  been  so  long  in  replying  to  your 
Diatribe.  How  is  it,  say  they,  that  a  man,  who 
hitherto  has  appeared  rather  to  seek  than  to  decline 
public  discussions  of  this  sort,  should  at  once  exhibit  - 
so  much  patience  and  forbearance  ?  Or  is  fear  the 
causeofhis  silence?  for  certainly  his  enemies  triumph. 
They  congratulate  Erasmus  on  having  gained  a  vic- 

•  Nie.  HauN.  300.  f  AmEdorfio,  IL  S70. 

t  December,  T.  III.  165.     Jena. 

§  At  Strasburg  there  is  laid  to  be  a  MS.  letter  to  F&briciuB 
Capito  in  1537,  in  which  Luther  exprewcB  this  opinion  of  bis 
Catechism  and  his  Bondnge  of  the  WiU.  Scultet-  34.  And 
Sturmius  tetis  us  be  himself  has  seen  the  letter.  MelcU.  Ad. 
p.  89,  fol.     Vit.  Luther. 
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raAP.  tory ;  and  they  ask  with  an  airof  insult,  What,  has  this 
Maccabseus,  this  sturdy  dogmatist,  at  last  found  an 
antagonist  against  whom  he  dare  not  open  his  mouth? 

"  The  palm  of  genius  and  eloquence  all  concede 
to  you; — much  more  therefore  I,  who  am  but  a 
perfect  barbarian,  and  have  always  been  conversant 
in  rude  scenes.  I  confess  further,  you  have  broken 
my  spirit,  and  made  me  languish  before  the  battle : 
and  this  for  two  reasons  : 

**  1 .  You  have  managed  your  opposition  to  me 
with  so  much  astonishing  art  and  steady  moderation, 
that  1  find  it  impossible  to  be  angry  with  you. 

"  2.  By  what  fate  or  fortune  it  has  happened 
I  know  not,  but  certainly  you  have  not  said  one  word 
new  on  this  most  important  subject.  And  there- 
fore it  may  seem  superfluous  for  me  now  to  tread 
again  the  same  ground  which  I  have  so  often  gone 
over  before ;  especially  as  P.  Melancthon,  in  his  in- 
vincible theological  tracts,  has  trampled  upon  and 
absolutely  ground  to  powder  every  argument  yoil 
have  produced.  To  be  plain,  your  book,  in  my  judg- 
ment, suffers  so  exceedingly  on  being  compared  with 
his,  that  I  am  much  grieved  for  yourself,  that  you 
should  pollute  your  most  beautiful  and  ingenious 
language  with  such  sordid  sentiments :  and  again,  I 
feel  most  indignant  to  see  such  contemptible  materials 
conveyed  in  the  most  precious  and  ornamental  pieces 
of  eloquence.  They  are  like  the  filth  of  a  dunghill 
placed  in  golden  dishes.  Your  extreme  backward- 
ness to  appear  in  this  contest  convinces  me  that  you 
yourself  were  aware  of  this,  and  that  conscience  sug- 
gested to  you,  that  whatever  might  be  the  force  of 
your  eloquence,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  so  to 
disguise  your  notions,  that  I  should  not  discover 
their  vanity  through  every  false  covering.  I  pre- 
tend to  no  eloquence;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
trust  I  have  a  little  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and 
there  you  are  deficient,  notwithstanding  your  great 
capacity  and  extraordinary  powers  of  language* 
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**  In  this  business  I  have  been  inclined  to  reason^  cent. 
thus  :  Our  side  of  the  question  is  so  fortified  by 
Scripture,  that  those  who  can  be  shaken  by  the  trifling 
objections  of  Erasmus,  however  elegantly  expressed, 
do  not  deserve  that  on  their  account  I  should  write 
an  answer  to  the  Diatribe.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  books  will  do  such  persons  no  good.  Enough 
has  been  done,  by  my  friends  and  myself,  for 
those  who  take  the  Spirit  for  their  guide  ;  and  in 
regard  to  those  who  are  not  led  by  the  Spirit,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  are  shaken  by  every  breath  of  wind. 
Wherefore  I  had  almost  resolved  to  be  silent ;  not  on 
account  of  my  numerous  engagements,  nor  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  thing,  nor  yet  through  the  dread  of 
Erasmus  and  his  prodigious  eloquence,  but  most 
sincerely  from  the  low  estimation  in  which  I  hold 
the  Diatribe, — not  to  mention,  what  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Erasmus,  your  excessive  versatility  in  it 
throughout.  You  exceed  Ulysses  in  caution :  one 
while  you  affirm  nothing,  at  another  time  you  assume 
an  air  of  positiveness  :  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  distinct  and  satisfactory  issue  with  such  men,— * 
unless  indeed  one  had  the  art  of  catching  Proteus. 

**  However,  my  faithful  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, 
do  now  suggest  a  reason  why  I  ought  to  answer  you ; 
and  there  is  some  weight  in  it.  They  tell  me  a 
Reply  is,  in  general,  expected  from  me ;  they  say, 
Erasmus's  authority  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  that 
the  faith  of  several  is  shaken.  Therefore  I  am  dis- 
posed to  own,  at  length,  that  I  may  have  carried 
my  silence  too  far ;  that  I  may  have  been  influenced 
too  much  by  carnal  reasonings,  and  not  have  suf- 
ficiently kept  in  mind  that  duty  by  which  I  am 
debtor  both  to  the^ise  and  to  the  unwise. 

"  For,  though  true  religion  does  notrely  on  merely 
external  means,  but,  besides  him  who  plants  and 
waters,  requires  the  Spirit  to  give  the  increase ;  yet, 
because  the  Spirit  is  free,  and  in  no  wise  dependent 
on  our  wills,  the  rule  of  St.  Paul  should  ever  be 
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observed,  *  Be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.* 
*  We  know  not  at  what  hour  our  Lord  will  come:' 
Be  it  so,  that  there  are  some  who  in  reading*  my 
writings  have  not  as  yet  been  led  by  the  Spirit ;  be 
it  so,  that  the  Diatribe  has  gained  possession  of  their 
minds :  what  does  all  this  prove,  except  that  their 
hour  may  not  yet  be  come  ?  And  who  knows,  my  ex- 
cellent Erasmus,  but  God  may  be  pleased,  through 
the  means  of  such  a  poor  wretched  vessel  as  myself; 
to  visit*  you? — and  I  do  from  my  heart  beseech  the 
Father  of  mercies,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  operation  of  this  little  book  may  be  such, 
that  I  inay  thereby  gain  you  as  a  most  dear  brother 
to  the  cause. 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me,  my  Erasmus,  to  re- 
quest you  tb  excuse  my  defects  in  eloquence  ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  to  bear  with  your  want 
of  information  in  this  particular  instance.  God 
does  not  bestow  all  his  gifts  on  one  person." 

The  controversy  between  these  great  men  is  the 
same  which  has  appeared  in  various  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  even  in  our  own  times.  The  doctrine 
maintained  by  Luther  cannot,  I  think,  be  compre- 
hended arid  expressed  in  fewer  or  clearer  words, 
than  in  those  of  our  own  Church  ;  namely,  that,  as 
fallen  creatures,  "  We  have  no  power  to  do  good 
WORKS,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the 
grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  working  wim  us  when  we  have 
that  good  will*."  This  humiliating  sentiment  was 
peculiarly  offensive  to  Erasmus ;  and  so  it  must 
ever  prote  to  the  pride  of  every  human  heart,  which 
is  not  Jret  brought,  through  a  sense  of  its  un  worthi- 
ness, to  deep  contrition  and  penitence  at  the  cross 
of  the  Saviour. 

Erasmus  had  observed,  that  he  could  not  but  give 
some  weight  to  the  authority  6f  humerous  learned 

*  Tenth  Article  of  Religion. 
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^ti,  "whose  judgment  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
>nsent  of  ages.  Among  these,  he  said,  were 
^cellent  divines  and  holy  martyrsj  and  many  who 
vad  wrought  miracles.  Th^n,  among  the  modern 
t\ieologians,  and  universities,  and  councils,  knd 
\>i8liops,  and  popes,  what  a  massi  of  learning,  ge-* 
nius,  and  goodness,  all,  he  said,  on  his  side  of  th^ 
question  :  and  only  Wickliff  and  Laurentius  Valla 
against  him  *.  To  this  Luther  replies, "  I  own  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say  :  I  myself,  for  more 
than  ten  years,  felt  the  force  of  this  very  argument, 
and  more,  I  believe,  than  any  person  else :  insomuch 
that  I  thought  it  impossible  for  this  Troy  to  be 
taken.  And  I  call  God  to  witness  with  my  own  soul; 
that  I  should  have  remained  to  this  day  in  the  same 
state,  had  I  not  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  evidence,  and  the  pressure  of  my  own  conscience  f. 
That  Being,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  hearts,  knows 
that  my  sole  object  is  to  magnify  His  grace,  and  in 
no  degree  to  tommend  myself,  ^ut  you  would 
reduce  me  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  giving  up  the 
point,  or  of  boasting  of  myself,  and  blaming  the 
fathers.  I  extricate  myself  however  at  once,  by 
owning,  that  I  bow  to  your  judgment  in  regard  to 
learning,  genius,  history,  and  all  c^er  things,  except 
three :  ahd  in  regard  to  these  three  j'  namely, 
1 .  What  are  the  evidences'  of  being  led  by  the 
Spirit ;-  2.  What  is  the  right  province  of  miracles ; 
3.  What  the  nature  and  effects  of  sanctification ;— ^ 
as  far  as  I  know  you  from  yout  writings,  you  are  so 
inexperienced  and  xminformed,  that  you  cannot  pro- 
duce from  them  a  single  syllable  to  the  purpose. 
I  repeat  it,  and  press  the  point  close,— ^that  in  all 
the  instances  on  which  you  place  m  much  stress/ 
there  is  not  one,  where  there  is  any'  dear  proof  of 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  or  of  the  existence  of 
miracles,  or  of  a  sanctified  disposition  of  the  heart. 

*  Diatribe,  1218,  where  Erasmus  mentions  Manichaeus  also, 
t  Luth.  436. 
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You  Are  not  aware  how  much  of  what  you  say 
derives  its  eredit  from  mere  custom  and  common 
language;  and  how  all  this  loses  its  weight  the 
moment  it  is  called  to  the  bar  of  conscience." 

''  Show  me," continues  Luther,  "any  one  instance 
of  a  man  who,  through  the  pure  efficacy  of  Free 
Will,  ever,  in  the  smsdlest  degree,  either  mortified 
his  appetites,  or  forgave  an  injury.  On  the  contrary, 
I  can  easily  show  you,  that  the  very  holy  men  whom 
you  boast  of  as  Free-willers,  always  in  their  prayers 
to  God  totally  laid  aside  every  idea  of  Free  Will, 
and  had  recourse  to  nothing  but  grace,  pure  grace. 
So  Augustine  often,  who  is  entirely  on  my  side  in 
this  dispute  :  so  Bernard  also,  who,  when  dying, 
said,  *  I  have  lost  my  time,  because  I  have  liv^ 
to  bad  purpose.* 

"  Nevertheless,  I  grant  that  these  holy  men  them- 
selves would  sometimes,  during  their  disputes,  hold 
a  different  language  concerning  the  nature  of  Free 
Will.  And,  in  general,  I  observe  that  good  men, 
when  they  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  forget  the 
powers  of  Free  Will,  on  which  they  may  have  written 
polemically ;  and  despairing  of  themselves  have  re- 
course to  grace  alone.  And  though  they  may  have 
exalted  the  natural  resources  of  man,  yet  in  prayer 
they  forget  all  this :  that  is,  in  affection  and  practice 
they  are  different  from  what  they  were  in  disputation 
and  argument  But  who  would  not  estimate  the 
character  both  of  good  and  bad  men  from  the  former, 
rather  than  the  latter  *  ? " 

Erasmus  had  defined  Freedom  to  be  that  power 
of  the  human  will,  by  which  a  man  can  either  apply 
himself  to  those  things  which  lead  to  his  eternal 
salvation,  or  turn  away  from  them;  for  it  would 
be  ridiculous,  he  maintains,  to  bid  a  man  choose, 
who  had  not  the  power  of  turning  himself  either 
one  way  or  the  other  f.  Luther,  with  as  much 
acuteness  as  if  he  had  studied  Mr.  Locke's  famous 

•  Luth.  437.  t  Diatr.  1135. 
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cYiapter  on  power  *,  replies,  that  as  the  expressibn,  Cejit. 
Power  of  the  human  will,  means  that  faculty  by 
which  we  choose  or  refuse,  he  does  not  see  how 
this  same  power  can  act,  or  be  used,  either  in  the 
way  of  applying  to  any  thing  or  of  turning  away 
from  it,  except  by  choosing  or  refusing.  For  If  we 
shouldsuppose  thesaid  powertobea  sort  of  medium 
between  the  abstract  faculty  of  the  will  and  its 
operations,  we  shall  find  nothing  is  gained  by  sueh 
an  hypothesis ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  go  one  step 
further  than  simply  this,  that  men  do  choose  and 
refuse  f. 

In  reading  the  Diatribe,  it  is  abundantly  more 
difficult  to  discover  the  pkkcise  sentimekts  of 
the  author,  than  to  perceive  a  steady  intention  to 
discredit  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  He  takes  notice, 
that  some,  who  differ  widely  from  Pelagius,  allow 
very  much  to  the  operation  of  grace,  and  scarcely 
any  thing  to  free  will ;  but  yet  do  not  take  it  away 
entirely.  They  affirm,  that  a  man  can  neither  begin, 
carry  on,  nor  finish  any  thing  good,  without  the 
continud  aid  of  Divine  grace.  This  opinion,  be- 
cause it  leaves  a  man  the  power  of  desiring  and 
endeavouring,  and  yet  takes  away  every  ground  for 
ascribing  the  effect  to  his  own  strength,  Erasmus 
pronounces  moderately  probable;  yet  he 
seems  to  think  it  objectionable.  For  he  goes  on 
to  say,  There  are  others  whose  opinion  is  more 
OBJECTIONABLE  if,  namely,  who  contend  that  the 
Will  can  do  evil  only,  and  that  Grace  performs  all 
the  good.  These  carry  too  far  their  fear  of  ascribing 
merit  to  good  works.  But  the  most  objectionable 
sentiment  of  all  is  §,  to  call  Free  Will  an  empty 
name ;  and  to  say,  it  is  of  no  avail,  either  before 
grace  or  after  it ;  for  that  God  works  both  the  good 
and  the  evil  in  us,  and  that  all  things  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

*  Locke,  Hum.  Und.  t  Luth.  443-  ^ 

I  Diatr.  12114.  durior.  §  Id.  darissima. 
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"  You  make  three  opinions  here,"  replies  Luther, 
'^  when  in  reality,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is 
but  one.  Perhaps,  I  may  not  haye  been  able  to 
express  myself  intelligibly  to  you,  either  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  or  in  my  indifferent  Latin  ;  but  I  call 
God  to  witness,  that  I  intended  the  terms  used  in 
the  two  latter  opinions,  neither  to  convey  or  intimate 
any  sentiment  different  from  what  is  expressed  in  the 
first  opinion. — You  yourself  say,  that  the  human 
Will,  since  the  fall,  is  so  far  depraved,  as  to  have 
become  the  servant  of  sin,  and  of  itself,  utterly  unable 
to  amend  its  state  * :  Then,  what  is  Free  Will, 
when  applied  to  a  faculty,  where  it  is  griinted  that 
all  liberty  is  lost,  and  that  slavery  has  commenced, 
under  the  service  of  sin,  but  an  empty  name  ?  I  be- 
lieve Augustine  to  have  been  precisely  of  the  same 
judgment.  It  is  the  Diatribe  that  is  inconsistent* 
For  ifyour  Free  Will,  according  to  your  first  opinion, 
which  you  call  probable,  has  so  lost  its  liberty,  that 
it  cannot  choose  the  good,  I  would  wish  to  know 
what  is  the  nature  of  those  desires  and  endeavours, 
of  which  you  speak  as  yet  left  in  men's  power : 
certainly  they  cannot  be  good  desires,  or  good  en- 
deavours; for  you  admit  that  the  Will  cannot 
choose  the  good.  Again,  you  allow  that  though 
desires  and  endeavours  are  in  a  man's  power,  yet 
still,  there  is  no  room  for  ascribing  any  eftect  to  their 
efficacy.  Now,  who  can  comprehend  such  a  position  ? 
If  the  will  really  possesses  the  powers  of  desire  and 
endeavour,  why  are  not  effects  proportionate  to 
these  powers,  to  be  ascribed  to  them?  and  if  there 
be  no  effects  whatever,  then  what  proof  have  you 
that  the  will  possesses  the  powers  you  contend  for  ? 
There  is  no  escape  for  Proteus  here  ; — for  if  these 
are  not  monstrous  contradictions,  what  are  so  ?" 

Beausobre  undertakes  to  decide,  without  cere- 
mony in  favour  of  the  very  great  superiority  of 
Erasmus,  compared  with   Luther,  in   the  articles 

*  Diatr.  1221.      Luth.444&5. 
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botll    of    BEAUTY  OF  STYLE,    and  of  SOLIDITY   OF      CENT. 

JUDGMENT  *.  It  is  odd,  that  the  Historian  should  .  ^^^' 
make  such  an  assertion,  when  this  very  controversy 
on  the  Will  must  have  been  present  to  his  mind. — 
For  though  no  man,  in  regard  to  beauty  and  elegance 
of  style,  will  think  of  pitching  ^uther  against  Eras* 
mus  in  general,  yet,  in  this  particular  instance, 
Luther's  tract  De  Servo  Arbitrio  is  abundantly 
more  orderly,  perspicuous,  and  nervous,  than  any 
of  Erasmus's  writings  on  the  same  subject ;  inso- 
much that  Erasmus  himself  owns  it  to  be  a  work 
laboured  with  the  greatest  care  f-  Then,  as  to  the 
argumentation  and  general  management  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  we  think  with  Luther,  or  differ  from 
him  on  the  subject-matter  in  debate,  we  can  scarcely 
read  a  page  of  his  treatise,  without  perceiving  the 
hand  of  a  master  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  his 
adversary.  In  fact,  Luther  regarded  the  question 
concerning  the  Will,  purely  as  it  related  to  religious 
doctrines  that  were  near  his  heart ;  and  therefore  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  gave  him 
a  great  advantage  over  Erasmus,  who  was  a  very 
superficial  theologian,  doubtful  in  his  sentiments, 
and  indeterminate  in  his  expressions.  Even  in  the 
metaphysical  niceties,  which  could  not  be  entirely 
avoidedf  in  this  abstruse  enquiry,  he  proved  greatly 
his  overmatch.  Erasmus's  extensive  reading  enabled 
him,  indeed,  to  be  diffuse  and  scholastic ;  but  Luther 
was  neither  to  be  frightened  nor  overborne  by  quo- 
tations   and   authorities.     He    swept  them   away 

*  Beausob.  111.  130. 

t  " — ingens  volumen  diu  multoque  studio,  elaboratuni."  923. 
To  F.  Choregat. 

*' — praeter  omnem  expectationem  emisit  librum  in  me  summa 
cura  quidem  elaboratuoi."     91 1-    To  F.  Sylvius. 

** — praster  omnem  expectationem  provolans  liber  Lutheri  -  • 
Quicquid  Ecclesia  Wittem.  potuit  vel  eruditione  vel  maledicentia, 
id  totum  in  eum  librnm  collatum  est :  Volumen  est  plusquam 
j  usto:  magnitudiuis."    919.     To  Micb.  Episc. 
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quickly,  like  so  many  cobwebs  ;  and,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  little  plain  good  sense,  pointed  out  what 
ought  to  be  the  boundaries  of  every  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  human  liberty  :  and  lastly, 
he  supported  his  own  sentiments  on  the  question, 
without  disguise,  mystery,  or  ostentation. 

Let  us  hear  him  briefly  on  the  difficult  subjects  of 
Necessity,  Contingence,  and  the  Prescience  of  God, 
"  A  Christian,"  says  he,  "  should  know  that  no- 
thing is  contingent  in  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  foresees  and  orders  all  events  according  to  his 
own  eternal  unchangeable  will." — This  is  a  thunder- 
bolt to  the  notion  of  Free  Will.  For  hence,  all 
events,  though  to  our  minds  contingent,  are  neces- 
sary and  unchangeable  as  they  respect  the  Divine 
Will.  The  Divine  Will  cannot  be  deceived  or 
{disappointed.  Contingency  implies  a  changeable 
will,  such  as  in  God  does  not  exist  *. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  wish  we  had  a  better  word  than 
NECESSITY,  which  is  commonly  made  use  of  in  this 
dispute.  For  it  conveys  to  the  understanding  an 
idea  of  restmint,  which  is  totally  contrary  to  the  act 
of  choosing.  In  fact  there  is  no  restraint,  either  on 
the  Divine  or  the  human  will :  in  both  cases,  the 
will  does  what  it  does,  whether  good  or  bad,  simply, 
and  as  at  perfect  liberty,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
faculty.  This  unchangeableness  and  infallibility  in 
God,  is  the  ground  of  all  our  hope  and  confidence. 
If  HIS  Will  were  liable  to  contingencies,  what  depen- 
dence could  there  be  on  his  promises  ?  But,  *  let  God 
be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.' — Your  notions,  my 
Erasmus,  destroy  peace  of  conscience,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  the  Spirit,  and  lead  to  impieties  and 
blasphemies  almost  worse  than  any  thing  of  Epicu- 
rus.— Not  that  you  intend  all  this :  no  ;  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  teach  such  things  designedly.  But 
learn  hence,  how  a  man,  who  undertakes  a  bad 

•  De  Serv.  Arb.  429. 
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cause,  maybe  led  on  to  advance  most  dangerous    .'CEMT. 
doctrines*."  ^  .J^ 

:  Lutber  proceeds  thus  :  **  So  long  as  the  operative 
grace  of  God  is  absent  from  ns,  every  thing  we  do 
has  in  it  a  mixture  of  evil ;  and  therefore  of  neces- 
sitv,  our  works  avail  not  to  salvation.  Here  I  do 
not  mean  a  necessity  of  compulsion,  but  a  necessity 
as  to  the  certainty  of  the  event.  A  man  who  has 
not  the  Spirit  of  God,  does  evil  willingly  and  spon* 
taneously.  He  is  not  violently  impelled,  against 
his  will,  as  a  thief  is  to  the  gallows.  But  the  man 
cannot  alter  his  disposition  to  evil ;  nay,  even  though 
be  may  be  externally  restrained  from  doing  evil, 
he  is  averse  to  the  restraint,  and  his  inclination  re- 
mains still  the  same.  Again,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  pleased  to  change  the  will  of  a  bad  roan,  the  new 
man  still  acts  voluntarily :  he  is  not  compelled  by 
the  Spirit  to  determine  contrary  to  his  will,  but  his 
will  itself  is  changed  ;  and  he  cannot  now  do  other- 
wise than  love  the  good,  as  before  he  loved  the 

evil  f." 

The  origin  of  evil,  however,  Luther  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain ;  and  if  Erasmus  had  seen  the  dif- 
ficulties on  that  head  as  clearly  as  Luther  did,  and 
had  been  as  candid  in  owning  them,  these  controver- 
sialists would  have  found  themselves  much  nearer 
agreed  <^  Erasmus  had  affirmed,  ^^  that  to  represent 
God,  first  as  causing  evil  in  men,  and  secondly,  as 
punishing  them  on  that  very  account,  would  have 
the  most  pernicious  consequences.  Who  would 
think  God  had  any  love  for  mankind  ?  who  would 
not  think  him  a  cruel  Being,  that  took  pleasure  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  wretched;  and  lastly,  who 
would  take  any  pains  to  correct  their  vices,  or  subdue 
their  passions  \,  T  Luther's  reply  briefly  amounts  to 
this :  '*  Wicked  men  will  always  harbour  wicked  and 
^blasphemous  thoughts ;  but  pious  and  good  men  will 

•  De  Strv.  Arb.  430.  t  lb.  434. 
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CHAP,  adore  the  Divine  Economy,  without  scrutimzing 
^^^  into  it  too  nicely,  firmly  persuaded  that  God  only  is 
just  and  wise,  and  never  does  wrong  to  any  one; 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  appearances  to  us, 
there  are  always  good  reasons  for  what  he  does«  We 
may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  he  is 
just  and  merciful,  though  many  perish,  and  few  are 
saved  ;  but  it  is  our  duty,  nevertheless,  to  believe 
that  he  is  so,  and  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth.  God  does  not  punish  the 
wicked,  because  he  delights  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
wretched,  but  because  he  has  wise  purposes  in  view, 
which  call  for  their  punishment.  The  best  of  men 
are  content  with  this  account :  they  pretend  not  to 
explain  all  the  difficulties  which  arise  on  this  subject; 
they  rather  repress  the  risings  of  pride  and  discon- 
tent, and  exercise  the  graces  of  humility. 

"  But  still  I  do  not  wonder  that  fallen  and  de- 
praved creatures  should  be  offended  with  such 
notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  that  he  deserts 
men,  hardens  them,  condemns  them ;  and  all  this 
from  the  mere  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  the  sins 
and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  miserable.  Is 
this  the  Being  who  is  represented  as  so  abundant 
in  mercy  and  goodness  ?  I  myself  have  often  been 
so  offended  with  this  view  of  the  Almighty,  as  to 
have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  very  brink  of  despair, 
and  to  have  wished  I  had  never  been  bom ;  till,  at 
length,  I  learnt  how  wholesome  a  thing  it  is  to 
despair  of  a  man's  own  powers,  and  how  near  he 
then  is  to  the  grace  of  God  *.*' 

3.  Scriptural  ARGUMENTS  used  in  the 

CONTROVERSY. 

In  this  detail,  we  may  be  very  concise  respecting 
the  Scriptural  arguments  of  the  Diatribe  ;  they  are 
all  so  much  alike.  For  example,  *  I  have  set  before 

*  Luth.  434.  461,  b.  &  462.  and  in  other  parts  of  the  De 
Scrv.  Arbit. 
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you  this  day  life  and  dpath,  therefore  oboose  life/  cekt. 
'  Turn  ye  unto  me,  and  I  VUI  tufu  unto  you  *.'  .  ^y^  . 
*  Whosoever  desires  life  and  good  days,  let  him  keep 
his  tongue  fipm  er.il  t/  &c.  The  numerous  admo- 
nitions, threateniogs,  an4,  promises,  of  this  sort, 
appear  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mind 
of  rltTftsmus  J.  However,  they  had  all  been  well  conr 
sidered  by  Luther,  and  he  had  his  answer  at  hand. 
*'  They  prove  nothing,."  says  he,  "  as  to  the  human 
POWERS  of  performance,  but  are  merely  imperative 
as  to  OUR  DUTIES.  .  For,  if  they,  prove  any  thing  in 
regard  to  our  powers,  they  prove,  too  much;  they 
■would  prove,  that  our  wills,  without  the  awistance  of 
God's.grace,  are  in  .a  condition  to  keep  all  the  Divine 
commandmerits,  — a  position  which  Erasmus  will 
pot  maintaiB.  The  use  of  these  scriptural  directions 
and  admonitions  is,  to  teach  man,  who  is  naturally 
proud  and  blind,  the  nature  of  his  disease;  how 
miserable  and  impotent  he  is,  and  how. completely 
a  captive  in  the  chains  of  sin.  It  is  true,  it  is  written, 
'  Turn  ye  to  me  :'  but  does  it  thence  follow,.that  we 
can  turn  ourselves  ?  It  is  written  also,  '  Love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;'  but  will  any  man 
say,  that  fallen  creatures  can  love.  God  with  all  their 
hearts?  All  such  passages  point  out  what  the  holy 
law  of  God  requires,  but  are  no  proof  of  our  ability 
to  perform  it.  The  Diatribe  is  a  little  stupid,  or  at 
least, rather  sleepy  here  ^." 

£rasmu9  had  owned  ||,  that  there  were  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  s^em  to  take  away  the  li- 
berty of  the  will  entirely :  and  these  he  had  attempted 
to  explain.  In  answer,  Luther  says,  "  You  may  here 
observe  to  what  little  purpose  it  is  for  a  human  being 
to  raise  a  smoke,  in  opposition  to  the  thunder  and 
lightning  of  God."  And  then  he  proceeds  to  make 
great  use  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans ;  and, 

•  Zeeh.  i.  3.  +  Psahn  xxxiv.  IS,  13. 

I  Dial.  1324-6.  k  Luth,448. 
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.'CNAF.  vfiih  an  air  of  triumph,  he  derides  the  comments  of 
Erasmus,  who,  adter  Origen  and  Jerome,  had  had 
•recourse  to  tropes  and  figures  in  his  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul.  "  Mere  human  reason,"  continues  Luther, 
"  can  never  comprehend  how  God  is  good  and 
inerciful ;  and  therefore  the  Diatribe  makes  to  itself 
a  God  of  its  own  fancy,  who  hardens  nobody,  con*- 
demns  nobody ;  pities  every  body,  saves  every  body, 
takes  away  hell,  and  the  fear  of  death  and  punisn- 
ment.  In  this  way  would  the  writer  excuse  and 
defend  the  Almighty  as  just  and  good. 

"  But  Faith  and  the  Spirit  judge  otherwise.  By 
them  we  believe  God  to  be  good,  though  he  should 
visit  with  destruction  even  the  whole  human  race. 
Moreover,  to  what  purpose  do  we  fatigue  ourselves 
with  attempts  to  place  the  blame  of  a  hard  heart  on 
the  abuse  of  Free  Will ;  when,  not  a  single  instance 
can  be  brought,  either  where  the  heart  was  softened 
without  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  where  a  man 
obtained  mercy  while  he  trusted  in  his  own  strength? 
— Let  us  stick  close  to  the  pure  simple  word  of 
God  *." 

The  reasonings  of  St.  Paul,  respecting  the  fore- 
knowledge and  predetermination  of  God,  appear  to 
have  gravelled  the  author  of  the  Diatribe  more  than 
any  other  arguments  contained  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings.— "  Thou  wilt  say  then.  Why  doth  he  yet  find 
fault,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  t  ?"  This  inter- 
rogation is  evidently  grounded  on  the  idea,  that 
necessity  takes  away  all  human  responsibility  ;  and, 
further,  that  as  the  will  of  God  is  irresistible,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  find  fault.  Erasmus  admits  this 
to  be  a  great  difficulty ;  and  the  intelligent  Reader 
virill  think  that  he  had  better  have  made  no  attempt 
to  solve  it.  "  God,"  says  he,  "  who  knows  what 
is  to  come,  and  has  the  power  of  preventing  it,  and 
yet  does  not  prevent  it,  must  be  considered,  in 
some  way,  as  choosing  that  the  thing  should  be  so. 

•  Luth.  457.  &  548.  t  Rom.  ix. 
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And  this  is  St.  PauFs  very  argument :  *  Who  can  crnt* 
resist  his  will,'  either  when  he  has  mercy  on,  or  .  ^y- 
when  he  hardens  whom  he  pleases.  Thus,  the  will 
of  God,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  every  event, 
APPEARS  to  fix  a  necessity  on  all  human  determi-r 
nations.  Neither  does  the  Apostle  untie  the  knot ; 
but,  on  the  contrary  he  rebukes  the  objector.  Who 
art  thou  '  who  repliest  against  God  V — But  obr 
serve,  it  is  only  the  impious  murmurer  whom  he 
rebukes,  just  as  a  master  would  rebuke  a  forward 
servant, — '  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  reasona 
of  my  orders? — see  that  you  obey  them'  Now 
this  same  master  would  have  given  a  different 
answer  to  a  prudent,  well-meaning  servant,  who 
modestly,  and  with  a  good  intention,  had  asked  the 
question.  It  was  very  right  that  Pharaoh  should 
perish :  nevertheless,  this  king  was  not  compelled 
by  the  Divine  volitions  to  continue  pertinaciously 
wicked.  God  foresaw,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
chose,  that  he  should  continue  in  sin,  and  should 
perish,  for  he  had  long  ago  deserved  to  suffer  for 
nis  notorious  crimes.  But;  I  ask,  at  what  point  in 
a  man's  life  does  desert  begin,  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  no  freedom,  and  that  all  is  necessity 
from  beginning  to  end  ? 

"  In  the  same  manner,"  continues  Erasmus, 
**  God  foreknew,  and  therefore  in  a  certain  sense 
must  have  chosen,  that  Judas  should  betray  his 
Master.  If  you  consider  the  prescience  of  God  as 
infallible,  and  his  will  as  unchangeable,  it  must 
necessarily  happen,  that  Judas  would  betray  his 
Master;  and  yet  Judas  might  have  changed  his 
mind*  Suppose  he  had  changed  his  mind ;  you  will 
say,  what  then?  I  answer,  that  still  the  Divine  pre- 
science would  neither  have  failed,  nor  the  Divine 
will  have  been  obstructed  ;  for,  in  that  case,  God 
would  both  have  foreknown  and  chosen  that  Judas 
would  alter  his  mind.     The  schoolmen  here  make 
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CHAP,    a  very  nice  distinction^  between  the  necessity  of  a 
^^   ,  consequence,  and  a  consequence  in  itself  necessary*. 
They  admit  the  former,  but  deny  the  latter/'  *'  But," 
»ays  he,  '^  it  is  not  my  design  to  insist  on  these 
subtilties." 

It  was  tiatural  that  the  obscure  and  indeterminate 
sentiments  of  Erasmus,  the  result  of  scholastic  and 
theoretical  reading,  should  make  little  impresssion 
on  the  mind  of  Luther,  whose  religion  was  vita], 
practical,  and  experimental  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
and  who  had  been  led,  by  internal  conviction,  to 
feel  what  nature  could  not  do,  and  what  grace 
alone  could  effect.  Such  a  character,  furnished  at 
the  satne  time  with  a  deep  and  comprehensive! 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  was  conscious  of  a  reason- 
ableness and  stabiUty  in  his  faith,  which  is  never  to 
be  attained  by  mere  study,  acquaintance  with  books 
and  opinions,  or  any  exertion  of  tiatural  powers. 
In  this  part  of  the  argument,  Luther  is  remarkably 
nervous  and  distinct.  "  You  undermine,"  says  he; 
"  at  once,  all  the  Divine  promises  and  threatenings ; 
you  destroy  faith  and  the  fear  of  God ;  in  fact,' 
you  deny  the  Deity  himself,  unless  you  allow  a 
necessary  efficacy  to  his  prescience.  The  distinction 
of  the  necessity  of  a  consequence,  and  of  a  conse-^ 
quence  in  itself  necessary,  is  a  mere  figment.  The 
Diatribe  may  invent  and  re-invent  fancy  after  fancy^ 
of  this  sort,  may  cavil  and  re-cavil  as  much  as  it 
pleases ;  I  maintain,  if  God  foreknew  that  Jiidas 
would  be  a  traitor,  then  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
and  though  Judas  certainly  committed  the  act  in 
pursuance  of  his  ovirn  will,  and  Withotrt  any  restraint, 
yet  it  was  not  in  his  power,  or  that  of  any  created 
being,  to  change  his  wicked  disposition. — The 
wicked  choice  here  made  by  Judas  was  his  own  act  ;^ 
but  that  such  an  act  should  exist,  is  to  be  ascribed 

*  Diat.  J  232.    "— necessitatem  consequfritiae,  consequent^ 
necessitatem." 
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to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Divine  agency,  precisely     cent. 
as  all  other  things  are  *.     We  must  never  give  up    .   ^^\,. 
this, — that  God  cannot  lie, — that  God  cannot  be 
deceived.    The  learned  in  all  ages  may  have  been 
blind,  but  there  is  no   obscurity,   no  ambiguity 
here  f-" 

4.    FURTHER   OBSERVATIONS   ON    TKE 
CONTROVERST. 

THE  objections  of  Erasmus  at  bottom  were  le^ 
veiled,  no  doubt,  at  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depra- 
vity of  human  nature.  Occasionally  an  expression 
escapes  him,  which  is  full  to  this  point.  For  ex- 
ample :  *  The  ■  propensity  which  is  in  most  men  to 
evil,  though  it  is  not  to  be  overcome  without  the 
help  of  Divine  grace,  yet  does  not  entirely  destroy 
their  hberty.  If  that  were  so,  why  is  time  given  for 
repentance  ?  why  even  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
afforded  to  the  Antediluvians,  if  no  portion  of 
men's  repentance  depended  on  their  own  wills? 
Again,  the  case  of  Cornelius  the  centurion  proves, 
that  a  man,  before  the  reception  of'  grace,  may, 
through  Gods  help,  prepcu'e  himself,  by  the  per- 
formance of  good  moral  actions,  for  the  Divine 
favour,  though  he  be  not  yet  baptized,  nor  hath 
obtained  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  if  all 
Cornelius's  actions,  before  this  last  gift  of  the  Spirit,' 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  were  bad  actions,  one 
might  ask,  whether  bad  actions  can  be  the  cause  of 
procuring  us  the  favour  of  God  J?" 

*  Erasmus  owns,  in  Diat  la^^i  that  there  b  no  denyiog 
that  the  Divine  operation  must  concur  in  the  production  of 
every  action  ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  every  action  implies 
ft  real  existence  of  something,  and  even  of  something  p>od. 
This  concession,  I  conceive,  provided  Erasmus  had  been  con- 
sistent with  himself  throughout,  is  the  whole  of  what  Luther, 
or  any  other  person  of  Luther's  sentiments,  would  or  could 
desire. 

t  Luth.  461—3.  t  Diat  1336. 
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Luther  replies, — "  The  very  same  objection  may 
be  made  to  all  the  precepts  of  God  ;  namely,  why 
do  you  issue  commands  where  there  is  not  a  power 
to  obey  ?  whereas,  the  design  of  the  commands  is, 
to  instruct  and  to  admonish  ;  in  order,  that  men 
may  know  their  duty,  be  humbled  on  account-  of 
their  defects,  and,  as  I  said  before,  have  recourse  to 
grace  and  mercy.  I  also,  as  well  as  Erasmus,  have 
read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  not  one  syllable 
do  I  find  there,  which  indicates  that  Cornelius's 
actions  without  the  Holy  Spirit  were  morally  good. 
This  is  a  mere  dream  of  the  Diatribe  :  the  contrary 
is  the  fact.  He  is  called  a  just  man,  and  one  that 
feared  God.  Now  to  say,  that  there  can  be,  without 
the  Holy  Ghost,  a  just  man,  and  one  that  fears  God, 
is  to  say  that  BeUal  is  Christ  Jesus.  Be  it  so,  that 
Cornelius  was  not  then  baptized,  and  had  not 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  does  it  follow 
he  had  not  had  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  you 
may  just  as  well  say,  that  John  the  Baptist,  and  his 

Earents,  and  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  and  Simeon, 
ad  not  received  the  Holy  Ghost  *." 
It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  short  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  theological  combatants 
respectively  manage  the  very  difficult  and  delicate 
subject  of  the  Divine  and  human  co-operation. 
**  There  are  passages  in  St.  Paul,"  says  Erasmus, 
"  which  appear  to  take  away  every  particle  of  free- 
dom :  for  example,  *  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of 
ourselves,  as  to  think  any  thing  of  ourselves  :  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God.'  2  Cor.  iii.  But  there  are  two 
ways  of  supporting  my  side  of  the  question. 
1.  Some  very  orthodox  fathers  divide  human  actions 
into  three  parts ;  thought,  choice,  and  execution. 
They  allow  there  is  no  room  for  liberty  in  the  first 
and  third.  Grace  alone  implants  good  thoughts, 
and  grace  alone  finishes  the  work  ;  but  in  the  middle 

♦  Luth.  468—9. 
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part,  namely,  the  choice,  there  is  a  co-operation  cent. 
of  grace  and  the  will ;  though  even  in  that  co-ope- 
ration, it  is  allowed,  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
effect  is  due  to  grace.  2.  The  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  difficulty,  consists  in  taking  notice  of  the 
force  of  the  very  peculiar  expression  used  by  St. 

Paul, *  as  to  think  aay  thing  as  of  ourselves,* 

that  is,  as  from  ourselves.  Surely  a  man  might  use 
such  an  expression,  who  allowed  the  natural  powers 
of  the  Will  to  be  sufficiently  efficacious  to  choose 
the  good,  since  these  very  powers  are  the  gift  of 
God  ;  and  so  St.  Paul  frequently  checks  a  disposi- 
tion to  pride  and  arrogance, — '  what  hast  thou,  that 
thou  hast  not  received  V  Nay,  the  declaration  that 
God  works  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  is  consistent 
with  freedom ;  for  it  is  added,  according  to  ouit 
GOOD  wills;  that  is,  our  good  wills  co-operating 
with  the  grace  of  God.  This  is  Ambrose's  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage* ;  and  is  the  more  probable, 
because,  a  little  before,  we  are  exhorted  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
words  which  undoubtedly  teach  us,  that  both  God 
works  and  man  works. — But  how  can  man  be  said 
to  work,  if  his  will  be  in  the  hands  of  God,  what 
clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  f  ?  " 

Luther's  observations  on  the  same  subject  merit 
our  particular  attention.  "  I  grant,"  says  he,  "  that 
Erasmus  has  proved  that  the  creature  co-operates 
with  the  Creator  in  his  operations.  But  what  has 
our  present  controversy  to  do  with  any  questions 
concerning  co-operation  ?  The  orator  was  to  have 
harangued  concerning  a  palm,  but  his  whole  dis- 
course has  been  about  a  gourd.     Or,  as  Horace 

*  On  looking  into  Ambrose,  I  do  not  perceive  the  least 
ground  for  understanding  him  in  this  sense.  His  words  are, 
**  pro  bona  voluntate/'  without  the  possessive  pronoun ;  and  so 
it  is  in  the  original,  vwt^  nif  iv^bMOKy  which  is  very  properly 
translated,  *'  of  his  good  pleasure,"  Philipp.  ii.  13. 

t  Eras.  1238,  1239. 
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says,  *  the  potter  began  to  make  a  cask,  but  pro- 
duced a  pitcher  in  the  end.' 
,  "  We  know  very  well  that  St.  Paul  co-operated 
with  God  in  teaching  the  Corinthians,  when  nt 
preached  to  them  publicly,  and  when  God,  at  the 
same  time,  influenced  them  eternally  by  his  Spirit 
God  is  the  universal  agent  in  every  thing  :  even  th6 
wicked  are  subservient  to  his  will.  The  difference 
between  the  co-operation  of  the  wicked  and  the 
good  is,  that  the  former  are  devoid  of  all  spiritual 
principle,  whereas  the  latter,  as  St.  Paul  says,  are 
led  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Our  present  inquiry,  however,  is  not  concern- 
ing what  we  can  do  through  God's  help,  but 
what  is  the  extent  of  our  natural  powers  without 
the  Divine  assistance  ;  and  whether  we  can  of  our- 
selves in  any  measure  prepare  ourselves  for  the  new 
creation  by  the  Spirit.  To  this  single  point  Erasmus 
ought  to  have  adhered. 

"  My  undisguised  sentiments  are  these. — Man, 
before  he  is  created,  can  do  nothing  in  any  way  to 
promote  his  creation.  Neither  after  his  creation 
can  he  do  any  thing  to  preserve  his  existence. 
Both  his  creation  and  his  preservation  are  the  result 
of  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  omnipotent  and  gracious 
energy  of  God  ;  nevertheless,  God  does  not  operate 
in  us,  without  making  use  of  us,  as  beings  whom  he 
hath  created  and  preserved  for  the  express  purpose 
of  a  mutual  co-operation  ;  namely,  that  he  should 
work  in  us,  and  we  co-operate  with  him.  The  very 
same  is  to  be  said  of  the  new  creature.  The  man 
before  he  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit  can  do  nothing, 
can  attempt  nothing,  to  prepare  himself  for  this  new 
creation.  Neither  after  he  is  renewed,  can  he  effect 
any  thing,  to  insure  a  perseverance  in  his  new  state. 
The  Spirit  of  God  alone  doth  both  these  things, — 
he  both  renews  and  preserves  the  renewed,  without 
any  aid  on  our  part ;  as  St.  James,  speaking  of  the 
new  creature,  says,  *  of  his  own  will  he  begat  us  by 
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the  word  of  his  power.'  But  here  also  it  must  be  cent. 
remembered,  that  he  does  not  operate  in  the  re- 
newed, without  using  them  as  beings  purposely 
renewed  and  preserved,  that  he  should  work  in 
them,  and  they  co-operate  with  him.  For  example : 
he  makes  use  of  them  to  preach,  to  pity  the  poor, 
to  comfort  the  afflicted.  But  what  does  Erasmus's 
notion  of  the  Will  gain  by  all  this, — except  an  abso- 
lute confutation  ? 

"  I  would  not,"  continues  he,  "  attribute  malice 
or  bad  motives  to  the  author  of  the  Diatribe,  but  I 
think  he  can  scarcely  be  deemed  sound  and  sober^ 
when  he  attempts  to  prove  the  freedom  of  the  Will 
by  magnifying  the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace.  Every 
action  of  man,  says  he,  may  become  good  through 
the  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God  *.  This  is  the 
inference  of  Elrasmus,  from  a  selection  out  of  the 
Gospels  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  of  a  number  of 
very  beautiful  similitudes  and  parables,  which  imply 
the  Divine  assistance  and  co-operation  f-  Frt  be 
it  from  me  to  deny  this ;  but  then,  from  the  very 
same  passages  of  Scripture,  I  infer  that  though  a 
man  with  the  grace  of  God  may  surmount  all  diffi- 
culties, yet  without  that  assistance  he  can  do  no 
good  works  whatever.  He  who  could  undertake  to 
support  the  notion  of  Free  Will  by  such  Scriptures 
as  speak  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  must 
surely  look  upon  men  as  senseless  stocks  and  stones^ 
Yet  Erasmus  has  not  only  done  this,  but  he  also 
boasts  in  the  most  triumphant  manner  as  if  he  had 
gained  a  complete  victory.  This  proceeding,  how- 
ever, of  my  opponent,  has  given  me  some  insight 
into  the  nature  and  power  of  the  liberty  for  which 
he  contends.  It  is  no  less  than  a  species  of  insamty. 
For  what  else,  I  beg,  but  Free  Will  could  induce  a 
man  to  talk  in  this  manner  1[.  ? 

*  Eras.  1241.      t  lb.  1235,  1239,  ^tnd  1241. 
I   Luth.  474.  6. 
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'^  I  would  that  Erasmus  would  mark  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  reasoning :  Scripture  extols 
the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  therefore  Scripture 
confirms  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will.  By  what  logic 
does  he  argue  thus,  and  not  directly  the  contrary  ? 
For  example  :  Divine  grace,  and  the  assistance  of 
it,  are  preached  and  magnified;  therefore  there 
is  no  room  for  Free  Will.  For  to  what  purpose 
should  grace  be  conferred  ?  Is  it  for  this,  that  the 
pride  of  a  Free-wilier,  already  sufficiently  haughty, 
should,  like  a  bacchanalian  in  his  riots,  boast  and 
exult  in  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  grace,  as  if  it 
were  to  him  a  superfluous  and  unnecessary  orna- 
ment? 

"  Wherefore,  though  I  am  no  orator,  yet  my 
rhetoric  is,  in  this  instance,  sounder  than  that  of 
the  Diatribe,  when  I  affirm,  that  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture — and  they  are  innumerable — which  take 
notice  of  Divine  help,  are  so  many  arguments  for 
the  inability  of  man.  For  the  very  reason  why  grace 
is  necessary,  and  why  Divine  help  is  afforded,  is, 
that  the  human  powers  can  of  themselves  do  no- 
thing, or,  in  other  words,  do  not  avail  to  choose 
the  good.  An  inference  this,  which  the  gates  of  hell 
can  never  subvert." 

Luther  concludes  his  reply  to  the  Diatribe  in  the 
following  manner  :  *'  The  system  of  Erasmus  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  of  allowing  some  little  to 
the  powers  of  fallen  man;  and  I  believe  his  inten-. 
tion  to  be  good ;  as  he  thereby  hopes  to  remove 
some  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  and  to  recon- 
cile certain  apparently  contradictory  passages  in 
Scripture.  But  the  system  entirely  fails  in  its  ob- 
ject :  for,  unless  you  ascribe  a  perfect  and  complete 
ability  to  the  human  will,  as  the  Pelagians  do,  the 
appearance  of  several  contradictions  in  Scripture, 
and  also  all  the  difficulties  which  are  raised  respect- 
ing reward  and  merit,  and  the  mercy  and  justice 
of  God,  remain  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  this 
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petty  allowance  of  power  to  the  wills  of  men.  We  cent. 
must  therefore  go  the  full  length  of  denying  to  fallen  .  ^\^' 
creatures  the  existence  of  any  power  to  do  good 
■works  without  the  grace  of  God :  on  this  plan,  we 
shall  find  no  contradictions  in  the  sacred  pages : 
and  if  there  should  remain  some  difficulties,  in  con- 
sequence of  ascribing  all  events  to  God,  we  shall 
still  know  precisely  what  the  difficulties  are,  and 
modestly  submit  to  be  ignorant  of  what  we  cannot 
understand  *. 

"  But,  my  Erasmus,  never  believe  that  I  defend 
my  side  of  the  question  from  passion  rather  than 
from  conviction.  I  cannot  hear  your  insinuation 
that  I  think  one  thing  and  write  another,  or,  that, 
in  the  heat  of  defence,  I  contradict  my  former  as- 
sertions. My  publications  prove,  that  to  this  hour 
I  have  constantly  maintained  the  natural  inability 
of  man.  The  truth  has  been  my  only  motive. 
The  charge  of  being  vehement  I  submit  to,  if  in- 
deed I  am  to  be  blamed  on  that  account :  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  tliat  there  is  such 
testimony  for  me  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  I  pray 
God  it  may  be  found  so  at  the  last  day.  For 
well  will  it  be  then  for  Luther  to  have  the  full  tes- 
timony of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  he  de- 
fended the  cause  of  truth  not  indolently  nor  de- 
ceitfully, but  with  sufficient  warmth,  or,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  much.  Then  shall  I  happily  escape  the 
threatening  of  Jeremiah,  '  Cursed  is  he  who  doeth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully.' 

"  And  if  you  shall  judge  me  too  severe  upon  your 
Diatribe,  you  must  excuse  me,  I  harbour  not  the 
least  ill-will  towards  you.  My  sole  motive  is,  to 
prevent  you  from  injuring  exceedingly  the  cause  of 
Christ  BY  YOUR  authority;  though  it  be  vain 
for  you  to  attempt  it,  either  by  your  learning,  or 
manner  of  treating  the  subject — Besides,  let  nje 

•  Luib,474.  6. 
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HAP.  ask,  what  writer  has  his  pen  under  such  complete 
*^ll-  dominion  that  it  never  breaks  out  into  excess? 
You  yourself,  who,  by  aiming  at  moderation,  have 
become  almost  frigid  in  this  little  tract,  yet  fre- 
quently shoot  bitter  and  fiery  darts ;  insomuch,  that 
your  reader  must  be  very  candid,  and  very  much 
m  your  favour,  to  acquit  you  of  the  charge  of  viru- 
lence. However,  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  ques- 
tion between  us :  as  men,  we  ought  to  be  sensible 
of  our  infirmities,  and  mutually  to  forgive  one 
another  *." 

5.  Luther's  arguments  from  St.  Paul 

AND  St.  John. 

TO  the  preceding  reply  to  the  objections  con- 
tained in  the  Diatribe  of  Erasmus,  Luther  thought 
it  expedient  to  subjoin  a  few  striking  passages  from 
the  New  Testament,  with  a  short  comment  upon 
them, —  as  follows : 

"  To  produce  all  those  Scriptures  which  prove 
the  original  inability  of  man,  would  be  almost  to 
transcribe  the  Sacred  Writings.  Whole  armies  are 
at  hand ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  produc- 
tion of  two  Generals,  namely,  Paul  the  Apostle, 
and  John  the  Evangelist. 

*'  The  language  of  the  former  is,  that,  *  the  Gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth, — to  the  Jew  first,  and  then  to  the 
Gentile.'  These  words  have  no  ambiguity  in  them ; 
they  prove  that  the  Gospel  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  save  men  from  the  anger  of  God.  Again,  *  Botn 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  under  sin :  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no  not  one :  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.'  And,  *  The 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  all  ungodliness/ 
Here  it  is  for  Erasmus  to  point  out  the  exceptions, 

Luth.  475. 
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either  among  the  Jews  or  the  Greeks.  What !  not 
one  among  those  two  excellent  nations  who  endea-  ^ 
voured  to  obtain  the  Honestum?  Not  one  who 
exerted  to  good  purpose  those  natural  powers  you 
contend  for?  St.  Paul  is  peremptory,  declaring 
them  all  under  the  wrath  of  God. 

"  Moreover,  experience  confirms  this  account. 
Produce  the  best  men  that  ever  lived.  Is  there  any 
oae  of  them  who  ever  dreamt  of  that  wrath  of  God 
which  is  here  said  by  St.  Paul  to  be  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  ?  Or,  who  ever  sus- 
pected that  the  road  to  justification  and  salvation  is 
by  believing  on  the  God-man  who  died  for  sin, 
rose  again,  and  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ? 
Read  what  the  greatest  philosopners  have  thought 
and  written  concerning  the  anger  of  God  against 
sin,  in  a  future  life.  £jcamine  what  the  Jews,  who 
bad  so  many  signal  advantages,  thought  of  the  true 
way  of  salvation.  They  not  only  rejected  it,  but 
have  hated  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  nation  under 
heaven  has  persecuted  Christ  so  atrociously,  even 
until  this  day.  Yet,  will  any  man  say,  that,  among 
such  multitudes,  there  has  not  been  one  who  has 
cultivated  his  natural  ability,  or  endeavoured  to 
make  the  best  of  his  Free  Will  ?  How  is  it,  that 
this  most  excellent  faculty  of  Free  Will  should,  in 
DO  one  instance  of  tbe  very  best  men,  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  way  of  justification?  How  ts 
it,  tliat  the  very  best  Free-willers  have  not  only  been 
quite  ignorant  of  it,  but,  even  after  that  it  was  re- 
vealed to  them,  have  rejected  it  with  the  greatest 
hatred?  So  St.  Paul,  '  It  became  a  stumbling- 
block  unto  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.' 
— I  say  then,  this  natural  ability,  or  Free  Will, 
which  you  contend  for,  as  far  as  it  respects  religion, 
is  tlic  greatest  possible  enemy  to  the  salvation  of 
men.  It  cannot  be  but  that  some  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles have  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  this 
u  4 
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boasted  faculty,  and  yet  they  have  been  at  constant 
war  with  the  grace  of  God. 

"  Let  Erasmus  now  tell  me  how  the  wills  of 
natural  men  can  be  said  to  exert  some  degree  of 
endeavour  towards  the  good,  when  it  thus  appears 
that  they  esteem  the  righteousness  of  God  to  be 
either  a  stumbling-block  or  foolishness." 

Luther  makes  great  use  of  the  important  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  as  stated  by  St  Paul ; 
but  it  would  detain  us  too  long,  were  we  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  passages  which  he  produces  from  this 
apostle.  He  argues  thus  from  Romans  iii.  19. 
*  Every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  must  become  guilty  before  God.'  But  not 
so,  if  a  man  by  nature  possesses  a  power  of  dis- 
charging in  any  degree  his  duty  to  God.  Such  a 
one  may  say  to  the  Almighty,  *  There  is  a  some- 
thing which  you  cannot  condemn  : — you  have  fur- 
nished me  with  a  power  to  do  something ;  and,  as 
far  as  this  goes,  there  is  no  guilt ;  and  my  mouth 
will  not  be  stopped.  And  certainly,  if  the  human 
Will  be  a  well-disposed  and  efficacious  faculty,  it  is 
not  true  that  the  whole  world  must  be  reckoned 
guilty  before  God  ;  for  this  very  faculty  is  by  no 
means  a  slight  matter,  or  confined  to  a  small  part  of 
the  world  :  whereas  the  whole  world  is  pronounced 
guilty  before  God.  The  expression  is  so  general, 
that  neither  the  whole  conduct,  nor  any  part  of  the 
conduct  of  a  man,  of  men,  or  of  a  number  of  men, 
can,  by  possibility,  be  here  excepted. 

On  the  next  verse,  *  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  the  sight  of 
God.'  Luther  observes,  that  Jerome  had  igno- 
rantly  been  the  cause  of  introducing  into  the  world 
a  very  erroneous  and  very  mischievous  idea,  namely, 
that,  by  the  works  of  the  law  St.  Paul  intended 
only  the  works  of  the  ceremonial  law.  "  Augus- 
tine," says  he,   "  excellently   withstood   this  false 
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cointnent :  nevertheless,  through  the  prevalence  of    cent. 
Satan,  it  has  spread  very  much,  and  keeps  its  ground 
to  this  day." 

Here  Luther  opposes  Jerome,  and  supports 
Augustine  with  great  perspicuity  and  strength  of 
argument. 

As  the  Reader  of  this  History  is  well  aware  that 
there  is  no  part  of  religious  truth  which  was  nearer 
the  heart  of  Luther,  or  which  he  had  studied  more 
intensely,  than  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
he  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  great  Reformer^ 
combating  with  all  his  might  such  notions  of  the 
natural  faculties  of  man,  as  he  conceived  to  be 
utterly  subversive  of  this  fundamental  article.  Eras- 
mus's defence  of  Free  Will  he  understood  to  be,  in 
efiect  a  struggle  to  establish  in  men's  characters 
some  degree  of  merit,  be  it  more  or  less :  and  such 
an  attempt,  according  to  Luther's  ideas,  militated 
directly  against  the  important  doctrine  just  men- 
tioned. He  asks,  therefore,  "  What  can  the 
advocates  for  the  free  powers  of  man  say  to  the 
declaration  of  St  Paul,  *  Being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace  V  Freely :  what  does  that  word  mean  ? 
How  are  good  endeavours  and  merit  consistent  with 
a  gratuitous  donation  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not  insist 
on  a  merit  of  condignity,  but  only  of  conffruity. 
Empty  distinctions !  Nay,  Erasmus  owns,  that  he 
defends  Free  Will  in  order  that  he  may  find  some 
place  for  merits :  and  he  is  perpetually  expostulat- 
ing, that,  where  there  is  no  liberty,  there  can  be  no 
merit;  and  where  there  is  no  merit,  there  is  no 
room  for  reward.  To  be  brief,  St.  Paul  represents 
justification  as  a  perfectly  free  gift,  without  any 
consideration  of  merit;  and  that  along  with  this 
free  gift  are  bestowed  also  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  life  eternal.  Then,  where  are  the  desires,  the 
endeavours,  the  merits  of  Free  Will  ?  and  what 
are  their  uses  ?  Suppose  we  admit  that  the  advo- 
cates of  Free  Will  allow  only  exceedingly  little  to 
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that  faculty ;  they  nevertheless  make  that  little  the 
foundation  of  justification,  because  they  represent 
the  grace  of  God  as  obtained  by  that  little.  In- 
deed they  have  no  other  method  of  answering 
the  question.  Why  does  God  justify  one  man,  wd 
not  another  ?  but  by  having  recourse  to  the  differeiit 
use  which  they  suppose  men  to  make  of  their  Free 
Will ;  namely,  that  in  one  ca3e  there  are  exertioqa, 
in  the  other  no  exertions ;  and  that  God  ^pprove9 
of  one  man  on  account  of  his  exertions,  and  pu- 
nishes the  other  for  the  neglect  of  them;  not  to 
say  that  they  imagine  he  would  be  unjust  if  he  did 
otherwise.  Thus  our  gracious  God  is  described  as 
a  respecter  of  works,  of  merits,  and  of  persons ; 
— and  thus,  whatever  may  be  pretended  to  the  con- 
trary, the  dignity  of  the  merits  is  maintained  and  in^ 
culcated  :  for,  indeed,  our  opponents  do  deny  that 
they  hold  a  merit  that  has  any  worthiness  in  it ; — i^ 
that  they  hold  is,  a  merit  which  has  the  effect  of 
a  dignity  or  worthiness.  What  a  wretched  evasion ! 
There  is  hardly  any  word  one  might  not  play  upon 
in  that  way*  Thus,  the  thorn  is  not  a  bad  tree^  it 
only  produces  the  effects  of  a  bad  tree  :  The  fig- 
tree  is  not  a  good  tree,  but  has  the  effects  of  a  good 
tree :-— The  Diatribe  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature 
of  ungodliness ;  it  only  speaks  and  acts  as  ungodly 
persons  do." 

'^  In  my  judgment,"  continues  Luther,  "  my 
opponents  are  at  bottom  worse  than  the  Pelagians. 
The  Pelagians  speak  plainly  and  openly :  They  call 
a  thorn  a  thorn^  and  a  fig  a  fig.  They  ingenuously 
assert  a  real  worthiness  in  their  merits  ;  an,d  by  this 
worthiness  or  dignity  of  merit  they  purchase  the 
favour  of  God.  Whereas,  those  with  whom  I  have 
to  do,  imagine  that  the  favour  of  God  i$  to  be 
bought  at  a  very  small  price,  namely^  the  meritorious 
use  of  that  extremely  small  degree  of  liberty,  which 
has  escaped  the  wreck  of  our  original  depravity. 
But  how  does  St.  Paul,  in  one  word,  confound  in 
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one  mass  all  tbe  assertors  of  every  species  and  df  csiiT. 
every  degree  of  merit !  '  All  are  justified  freely,  ^  "" 
and  without  tbe  works  of  tbe  law.'  He  who 
affirms  the  justification  of  all  mcQ  who  are  justified, 
to  be  perfectly  free  and  gratuitous,  leaves  no  place 
for  works,  merits,  or  preparations  of  any  kind  ;  no 
place  for  works  either  of  condignity  or  of  congruity ; 
and  thus,  at  one  blow,  be  demolishes  both  the 
Pelagians  with  their  complete  merits,  and  oar 
Sophists  with  their  petty  performances." 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  take  notice,— 
That  St.  John,  "  who  makes  havoc,"  he  says, 
"  every  where,  of  the  doctrine  of  an  innate  free 
propensity  to  good,"  at  the  very  outset  of  bis 
-Gospel  attributes  so  great  blindness  to  our  nstural 
dispositions,  that  we  do  not  even  see  the  light,  so 
fiir  are  we  from  making  any  exertions  to  corae  to 
it.  '  The  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not'  "  Let  us  attend  to  the 
case  of  Nicodemus,  who  may  justly  be  esteemed  an 
example  of  the  utmost  that  the  mere  powers  of 
nature  could  accomplish.— In  what  desire,  or  in 
what  exertion,  I  pray,  does  this  character  appear  to 
have  been  deficient  ?  He  owned  Jesus  to  be  a  mes- 
senger from  God  ;  he  was  struck  with  his  miracles, 
and  be  applied  to  him  for  instruction.  Does  not 
HE  appear,  it  may  be  said,  to  have  sought  salvation 
through  the  impulse  of  his  natural  faculties  1  But 
mark  bow  he  blunders.  As  soon  as  he  learns  from 
Christ  the  true  way  of  salvation  by  being  bom  again, 
he  is  so  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  important 
information,  that  he  discovers  an  aversion  to  It,  and 
thinks  the  thing  impossible.  Nor  is  this  any  more 
than  an  instance  of  what  happens  daily.  AH  the 
human  faculties,  both  of  tbe  understanding  and 
the  will,  nay,  the  whole  world  itself,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, fell  short  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  before 
the  preaching  of  the  GospeL  Yet  Christ  is  the  way, 
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CWAP.  the  truth,  and  the  life.  What  insanity,  then  to 
pretend  that  there  remain  nevertheless  in  our  fallen 
nature,  sufficient  powers  to  direct  our  application  to 
the  things  which  concern  our  eternal  salvation  !'* 

"  Again,  St.  John  pronounces  unbelievers  to  be 
in  a  state  of  condemnation,  because  they  believe  not 
on  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  Now  tell  me  at 
once,  whether  the  human  will  can  or  cannot  make 
a  believer.  If  it  can,  then  there  is  no  need  of  the 
grace  of  God.  If  it  cannot,  then  the  unbeliever^ 
with  this  very  faculty  of  freedom,  is  condemned 
already  before  God.  But  God  condemns  nothing 
except  ungodliness.  I  may  well  ask,  therefore,  what 
pious  efforts  towards  salvation  can  ungodliness  be 
supposed  to  make  ?  " 

Luther  concludes  his  whole  treatise  with  two  or 
three  concise  observations  :  thus ; 

Obs.  1 .  "  One  of  the  most  invincible  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  will  is  to 
be  found  in  my  former  publications,  and  it  has  not 
been  noticed  by  the  Diatribe. — St.  Paul  teaches 
both  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians,  that  there  is 
in  holy  men  a  strong  contest  between  the  Flesh  and 
the  Spirit,  so  that  they  cannot  do  the  things  which 
they  would.  From  this  statement  I  argued  thus : 
If  the  nature  of  man  is  so  bad,  that,  even  in  those 
who  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  it  not  only  makes 
no  eflFort  to  do  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fights 
against  the  gracious  affections ;  how  can  it  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  in  those  who  are  not  born  again,  but 
are  slaves  of  Satan,  the  least  tendency  whatever  to 
virtuous  endeavours  or  exertions  ? 

"  I  could  wish  Erasmus  to  try  his  strength  in 
answering  this  argument. 

"  For  my  part,  I  freely  own,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  desire,  if  the  thing  could  be  granted,  that 
my  salvation  should  depend  fn  any  degree  upon 
myself;  not  only  because,  in  contending  against 
many   dangers,   and  difficulties,  and  evil   spirits. 
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I  should  fait  of  success,  but  because,  even  if  there 
were  not  these,  I  should  be  in  a  constant  state  of  ^ 
uncertainty.  For,  were  1  to  live  and  labour  to  eter- 
nity, my  conscience  would  never  feel  sure  that  I  had 
done  enough  to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  What- 
ever I  did,  there  would  always  be  this  scruple  left ; 
Is  this  enough,  or  does  not  God  require  something 
more  ?  All  self-righteous  persons  know  thb  to  be 
their  case ;  and  I  also,  to  my  great  loss,  have, suffi- 
ciently experienced  the  same  for  many  years. 

"  But  now  that  my  salvation  depends  upon  a 
gracious  and  merciful  God,  I  rest  assured  that  he  is 
faithful,  and  will  never  deceive  me ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  is  so  great  and  powerful,  that  neither 
adversities  nor  wicked  spirits  can  hurt  me.  I  do  not 
ground  my  security  on  the  merit  of  my  works,  but 
on  the  divine  promises  of  mercy." 

Obs.  2.  "  The  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  minds 
of  some,  from  the  consideration  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  may  be  relieved  in  some  measure  by 
such  reflections  as  these  ;  God  is  to  be  honoured 
and  adored  as  evidently  most  merciful  to  those  un- 
godly persons  whom  he  justifies  and  saves :  and 
surely  so  much  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Divine 
wisdom  as  that  we  may  believe  God  to  be  just, 
though  to  us,  in  some  instances,  he  may  appear  the 
contrary  :  But — you  cannot  comprehend  how  a  just 
God  can  condemn  those  who  are  born  in  sin,  and 
cannot  help  themselves,  but  must,  by  a  necessity  of 
their  natural  constitution,  continue  in  sin,  and  remain 
children  of  wrath.  The  answer  is,  God  is  incom- 
prehensible throughout;  and  therefore  his  justice  as 
well  as  his  other  attributes  must  be  incomprehen- 
sible. It  is  on  this  very  ground  that  St.  Paul  ex- 
claims, *  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out !'  Now  his  judgments 
would  not  be  past  finding  out,  if  we  could  always 
perceive  them  to  be  just. 
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CHAi\  ^^  Does  DOt  common  sense  compel  us  to  own,  tbat 
human  wisdom,  knowledge,  strength,  and  pow«r, 
dwindle  as  it  were  into  nothing,  when  compmred 
with  the  corresponding  attributes  of  God  ?  What 
folly  and  perverseness  then,  to  dispute  the  point  with 
him  respecting  his  justice  and  judgment,  and  arro- 
gantly to  rejudge  his  decisions  !  What !  shiJl  wcl 
submit  to  the  Divine  Majesty  in  all  matters  but  one, 
and  call  his  fidelity  in  question  in  the  attribute  of 
justice,  even  when  he  has  absolutely  promised  thai 
the  time  shall  come  when  he  will  reveal  his  glory,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  all  may  see  clearly,  and  be 
completely  satisfied  that  he  is,  and  always  has  been, 
just  and  holy  in  all  his  ways  ?  " 

Obs.  3.  "  Again  :  The  Divine  administration  of 
the  world  does  not  please  you.  You  suspect  God  to 
be  unjust,  or  you  are  tempted  to  think  there  is  no 
God.  The  wicked,  in  many  instances,  thrive  ;  and 
the  good  are  unsuccessful.  This  consideration  very 
much  afflicted  Job,  David,  Jeremiah,  Asaph,  &c. 
Yet  this  great  difficulty,  perfectly  insurmountable 
by  nature  and  reason,  gives  way  at  once  to  a  single 
ray  of  evangelical  light,  which  teaches  us  that  there 
is  a  future  life,  in  which  the  wicked  will  be  punished, 
and  the  righteous  rewarded. — Then  I  reason  thus : 
If  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  by  a  single  word  with 
FAITH,  has  so  very  easily  resolved  a  difficulty 
which  has  proved  distressing  to  thinking  men  in  all 
ages,  how  clear  will  every  thing  be,  when  faith  and 
the  written  word  shall  be  no  more,  and  the  Divine 
Majesty  itself  shall  be  revealed  !  Do  not  you  think 
that  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  God  may  very 
easily  resolve  a  doubt  which  could  not  be  resolved  by 
the  light  of  revelation,  when  you  have  an  instance 
of  the  light  of  revelation  clearing  up  a  difficulty  in- 
superable by  the  light  of  nature  ?  Observe ;  the 
common  distinction  is  a  good  one ;  there  are  three 
lights,  one  of  nature,  another  of  grace,  and  a  third 
of  glory.     The  light  of  nature  cannot  explain  why 
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^  good  man  should  suffer,  and  a  bad  man  should  osm. 
flourish  ;  but  the  light  of  grace  solves  the  difficulty. 
Then,  the  light  of  grace  does  not  inform  us  why  God 
should  punish  an  ungodly  man,  who  cannot  by  any 
powers  of  his  own,  amend  his  disposition.  Nay,  I 
will  own  that  both  the  light  of  nature  and  of  grace 
incline  us  to  excuse  the  poor  wretched  man,  and  to 
think  hardly  of  God,  and  as  unjust  in  his  judgments; 
especially  as  he  gives  a  crown  of  glory  to  another^ 
who,  by  nature,  is  quite  as  ungodly,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  But  remember,  that  the  light  of  glory 
teaches  us  a  diflferent  thing ;  namely,  that  the  ways 
of  God,  which  are  incomprehensible  at  present, 
will,  at  the  last  day,  appear  most  manifestly  to  be 
strictly  just,  and  holy,  in  the  very  highest  degree. 

"  I  am  ready  to  go  farther  into  this  question,  if  it 
should  be  necessary : — ^but  at  present  I  conclude, 

"  That  if  we  believe  the  prescience  of  God,  there 
can  be  no  faculty  of  contingency  in  man,  or  angel, 
or  any  creatui-e,  whereby  the  Divine  Will  can  be 
obstructed. 

"  That  if  we  believe  Satan  to  be  the  prince  of 
this  world,  there  can  be  no  deliverance  from  his 
slavery  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
this  is  another  proof  of  the  entire  depravity  of 
human  nature. 

"  That  if  the  Jews,  aiming  at  righteousness  by 
their  own  strength,  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  un* 
godliness  and  condemnation ;  and  if  the  ungodly 
Gentiles  have,  through  the  free  mercy  of  God,  at- 
tained to  a  state  of  righteousness  and  justification, 
it  is  very  plain  from  experience,  that  without  the 
grace  of  God  the  human  will  is  inclined  to  evil, 
and  to  evil  only. 

"  On  the  whole,  if  we  believe  that  Christ  has 
redeemed  us  by  his  blood,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
fess that  man  was  completely  in  a  state  of  perdition, 
otherwise  we  make  Christ  of  none  effect;  or,  if  we 
do  admit  his  efficiency,  still  we  allow  him  to  be 
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CHAP,     the  Redeemer  only  of  a  very  bad  part  of  human 
^y-   .  nature ;  and  maintain  that  there  is  a  better  part, 
which  stands  in  need  of  no  redemption, — a  suppo- 
sition too  blasphemous  to  be  admitted. 

"  And  now,  my  Erasmus,  I  call  upon  you  to 
fulfil  the  promise  you  made, — that  you  would  yield 
to  any  one  who  should  teach  you  better  doctrines. 
Lay  aside  all  respect  for  persons.  You  are  a  great 
man,  I  confess,  and  are  furnished  by  God  Mrith 
many  of  the  noblest  accomplishments  : — to  mention 
nothing  else,  you  are  a  miracle  in  genius,  erudition^ 
and  eloquence.  As  to  myself,  I  can  say  nothing, 
except  that  I  almost  g  lory  in  being  a  Christian. 

•  "  I  most  exceedingly  commend  you,  forasmuch 
as  that  you  are  the  only  one  who,  among  all  my  ad- 
versaries in  this  religious  cause,  has  attempted  to 
handle  the  real  matter  in  dispute  :  nor  have  you 
fatigued  me  with  extraneous  matter  about  the 
papacy,  purgatory,  indulgences,  and  such  like  trifles, 
about  which  I  have  hitherto  been  hunted  on  all 
sides  to  no  purpose.  You  and  only  you  have  seen 
the  true  hinge  upon  which  all  turned,  and  have  aimed 
your  blow  at  the  throat.  On  this  account*  I  can  sin- 
cerely thank  you  ;  for  I  employ  what  leisure  I  have 
very  agreeably  on  this  subject.  I  wish  the  wild  Ana- 
baptists, who  boast  of  new  revelations,  were  following 
your  example;  we  should  have  fewer  sectaries  and 
less  sedition,  and  more  peace  and  harmony. 

•  "  At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  that,  unless  you 
could  treat  your  subject  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  you  have  done  in  your  Diatribe,  I  most  ear- 
nestly wish  you  had  confined  yourself  to  your  own 
peculiar  gift,  by  which  you  have  already  done  so 
much  good,  and  gained  so  much  applause :  I  mean, 
that  you  should  continue  to  cultivate,  and  improve, 
and  adorn  polite  literature.  In  this  you  have  been 
of  use  to  myself;  and  therefore,  while  I  look  up  to 
you  with  wonder  and  veneration,  I  own  myself  under 
considerable  personal  obligation  to  you. 
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*'  But  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  qualify  you  for  cbmi 
tbe  great  business  we  have  in  hand. — I  entreat  yoii  .  *y^ 
not  to  suppose  this  to  be  an  effusion  of  pride.  I 
pray  that  the  time  may  be  near,  when  the  Lord  shall 
make  you  as  much  superior  to  me  in  this  concern 
of  the  Reformation,  as  you  are  already  in  every  thing 
else.  However,  it  is  no  new  thing,  if  God  should 
teach  Moses  by  Jethro,  or  Paul  by  Ananias.  You 
say  you  have  missed  your  aim,  if  you  have  Christ 
yet  to  learn  ;  and  I  do  suspect  you  begin  to  think 
that  this  may  possibly  be  the  case.  You  are  but  a 
man  ;  and  it  is  not  very  unlikely,  but,  after  all,  you 
may  not  have  rightly  apprehended  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  to  which  you  think  you  havebiisted 
as  sure  guides.  Your  own  very  doubtful  way  of 
speaking  leads  me  to  think  so.  You  say,  "  you 
assert  nothing,  but  only  discourse  and  argue."  A 
man  does  not  express  himself  so  who  has  got  hold  of 
bis  subject  right,  and  understands  it  to  t£e  bottom. 
In  this  book  of  mine,  I  do  not  merely  discourse 
or  dispute,  but  I  have  asserted,  and  do  assert,  aiid 
I  submit  to  nobody's  judgment  whatever,  but  ex- 
hort every  one  to  obey  the  Divine  truths  which  I 
maintain. 

"  May  the  Lord,  whose  cause  it  is,  illuminate 
you,  and  make  you  a  vessel  of  honour  and  glory! 
Amen." 

The  student  of  the  history  of  Luther  has  frequent 
occasion  to  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence and  asperity  of  the  language  of  this  great 
Reformer  on  many  occasions,  he  was  rarely  betrayed 
into  rash  and  intemperate  actions.  Is  it  possible 
to  devise  more  prudential  maxims  of  conduct,  than 
those  by  which  in  the  main,  he  appears  to  have  been 
directed  in  his  dealings  with  Erasmus  •?  Perfectly 
aware  of  his  influence  and  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
and  of  his  defects  as  a  man  of  practical  religion,  he 
*  See  p«ge  267. 
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dreaded  his  opposition  and  enmity  to  the  Refor- 
mation,  but  had  litde  hopes  of  deriving  advantage 
from  his  friendship.  How  then  did  it  become 
Luther  to  act  on  such  an  occasion?  For  a  longtime 
he  treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect ;  and,  in 
attempts  to  secure  his  neutrality  at  least,  went  quite 
as  far  as  conscience  would  permit  him  :  and  eveQ 
on  the  very  eve  of  a  rupture,  and  after  many  peevish 
and  inimical  declarations  on  the  part  of  Erasmus, 
he  omitted  not  to  make  a  wise  and  animated  efibrt 
to  prevent  open  hostilities,  by  writing  that  celebrated 
letter,  which  is  already  before  the  Reader  in  the 
Appendix  * ;  every  line  of  which  displays  the  spirit 
of  a  man  who  sincerely  wished  for  peace,  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  in  case  of  being  attacked,  was 
conscious  of  his  own  powers  of  defence  and  resist- 
ance. After  the  publication  of  the  Diatribe,  Luther 
had  nothing  left  but  to  consider  Erasmus  as  an 
avowed  adversary,  and  with  all  his  might  to  aim  at 
lowering  his  reputation,  by  exposing  his  incompe- 
tency in  theological  inquiries* 

6.  The  Reply  of  Erasmus.    Hyperaspistes, 

Erasmus  affected  to  resent  nothing  in  Luther^s 
Reply,  but  his  uncivil  and  acrimonious  language. 
How  far  this  was  really  so,  must  be  left  to  the 
Reader's  judgment.  Certainly  he  discovered  an 
uncommon  anxiety  to  be  esteemed  victorious  on 
this  occasion ;  and  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
had  received  deeper  wounds  in  his  conflict  with  the 
Saxon  divine,  that  it  is  usually  in  the  power  of  mere 
hard  words  or  abuse  to  inflict.  He  printed  his  Re- 
joinder in  two  parts  f ;  and  in  his  advertisement  to 
the  former  of  them  he  tells  us,  that,  through  the 
management  of  the  Lutherans,  he  had  been  allowed 
but  ten  days  before  the  Fair  of  Frankfort  for  the 
composition  of  it ;  and  that  if  any  one  distrusted 

♦  See  page  2C8.  f  Called  Hyperaspistes. 
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thia  assertion,  there  were,  at  Basil,  very  positive  cent 
fritnesses  of  its  truth.  He  says,  he  had  hastened  .  ^^^' 
the  publication  to  check  the  tnamph  of  his  adver- 
saries ;  and  then  bids  his  Reader  farewell ;  assuring 
faim,  in  so  many  explicit  terms,  that,  in  the  perosiu 
of  his  book,  he  may  expect  to  find  an  indisputable 
•nperiority  of  argument 

Throu^outboth  the  books  of  the  Uyperaspistes, 
one  cannot  but  notice  numerous  indications  of  anger 
and  irritation.  The  kind  and  complimentary  expres- 
sions of  Luther,  as  well  as  the  tribute  of  praise 
tiierein  paid  to  his  adversary's  talents  and  attain- 
ments, the  sincerity  of  which  there  could  be  no  good 
reason  to  suspect,  he  represents  as  the  honey  of  a 
poisoned  cup,  or  the  sting  accompanying  aserpent's 
embrace. 

.  On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
controversy  with  Luther  was  eventually  the  cause 
of  much  pain  and  vexation  to  Erasmus.  His 
greatest  admirers  allow  that  the  Diatribe  is  a  feeble 
and  timid  production,  and  unworthy  of  its  author. 
Accordingly  it  gave  offence  to  both  parties,  was 
esteemed  by  neither,  and  disappointed  all  the 
learned.  Even  Jortin  observes,  that  those  who 
shall  carefully  peruse  the  writings  of  Erasmus  on 
BDHAN  LIBERTY,  will  see  that  he  had  not  the 
clearest  and  precisest  notions.  In  fact,  Erasmus 
himself  was  well  aware  of  his  unfitness  for  this 
business,  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
ingenuously  owns,  that  he  was  not  on  his  own 
ground  while  writing  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  *. 
And,  in  another  letter  to  a  friend,  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  "  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  have  lost 
Free  Will.  There  my  mind  dictated  one  thing,  and 
my  pen  wrote  another."  This  is  undoubtedly  an 
incautious  expression  ;  and  it  has  been  produced  ad 
a  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  Erasmus  in  his  dispute 
"  Beausobre,  V.  lua,  and  Joitin,  335, 
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CHAP,  with  Luther*.  It  seems,  however,  uncandid  to^ 
^^^'  ,  construe  the  preceding  declaration  of  the  author, 
of  the  Diatribe  so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  as  to, 
suppose  that  he  wrote  against  his  conscience  ^  0|n 
that  occasion  ;  especially  as  it  is  the  constant  strain 
of  his  letters  about  that  time,  that  he  had  written 
the  Diatribe  against  Luther  very  unwillingly,  yet 
very  sincerely.  To  Melancthon,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Diatribe,  he  writes,  ^'  I  have  handled  the  points 
in  dispute  with  the  greatest  possible  moderation, 
yet  not  in  any  way  contrary  to  my  real  opinion ; 
though  I  am  ready  to  give  that  up,  as  soon  as  any . 
one  shall  convince  me  that  a  different  opinion  is 
nearer  the  truth  f."  To  his  friend  Henry  Stromer 
he  describes  the  state  of  his  mind  as  follows :  "  I 
who  have  spent  all  my  time  among  the  Muses,  am 
now  compelled  to  engage  in  this  bloody  contest  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  There  was  a  cry. that 
Erasmus  and  Luther  had  agreed  to  preserve  mutual 
silence.  Then  I  dared  no  longer  to  disappoint  the 
expectation  of  the  princes.  Add,  that  the  Luthe- 
rans provoked  and  threatened  me,  insomuch  that 
my  silence  would  have  been  attributed  to  fear. 
The  die  is  cast,  yet  so,  that  I  have  not  written  a 
single  word  on  Free  Will  contrary  to  my  real  senti-  . 
ments. — There  are  many  of  my  countrymen  who 
favour  Luther :  but  if  I  had  foreseen  that  this  new 
goispel  would  have  given  rise  to  such  a  set  of 
brawlers,  I  would  have  been  an  avowed  enemy  of 
the  whole  faction  from  the  very  beginning." 

In  the  same  letter  he  declares  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  free  agent  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
published  a  book  upon  Free  Will ;  and  that  he  had 
wished  to  have  remained  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
new  scenes,  not  from  any  backwardness  to  support 
the  church  to  the  utmost,  but  because  the  eccle- 
siastical differences  were  about  paradoxical  pro- 
positions.    "  The  Christian  world,"  he  said,  "  was 

•  Jortin,  413;  Seek.  310;  and  Kp.  985.  t  Ep.  820. 
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become  so  excessively  corrupt,  that  even  if  he  had  cent. 
tbouglit  very  ill  of  Luther,  he  almost  judged  him  .  ^^'^• 
to  be  a  necessary  evil ;  and  that,  therefore,  to 
take  him  away,  was  to  take  away  what  was  best  in 
the  present  circumstances."  But  now  at  Basil, 
says  he,  "  the  novel  gospel  has  produced  a  quite 
new  race  of  men,  who  are  obstinate,  impudent,  and 
abusive ;  who  are  cheats,  liars,  and  hypocrites ;  they 
quarrel  among  one  another ;  they  are  disobliging 
and  troublesome  to  the  last  degree ;  they  are  sedi- 
tious and  wild  ;  they  brawl  and  jangle ;  and,  in 
short,  are  so  disagreeable  to  me,  that  if  I  knew 
of  any  town  perfecdy  free  from  them,  I  would  cer- 
tainly go  and  live  there*." 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  passages  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  author  of  the  Diatribe  which  prove 
how  possible  it  is  for  a  man  so  far  to  bridle  his  bad 
passions,  as  to  write  on  some  occasions  with  extra- 
ordinary mildness  and  diffidence,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  overflow  internally  with  a  bitter  and 
acrimonious  spirit.  It  appears  there  was  no  need 
of  Luther's  severe  animadversions  to  excite  the 
enmity  of  Erasmus  against  the  reformers.  His 
treatise,  however,  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will, 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  rendering  his  hostilities^ 
eve>  after,  more  open  and  irreconcilable. 

In  general,  Luther's  st3'le  in  Latin  is  far  from 
being  correct  or  polished  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains,  as  to  make  Erasmus  be- 
lieve he  had  been  assisted  by  his  learned  friends, 
and  especially  by  Melancthon.  He  admits,  as  we 
observed  before,  that  his  performance  is  an  elabo- 
rate work,  composed  with  the  greatest  care ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  pronounces  it  virulent,  scurrilous, 
and  malicious,  and  such  as  no  man  would  have 
written  against  a  Turk.  "  All  the  learning,"  says 
he,  "  and  all  the  abuse,  which  the  church  of  Wit- 

•  Ep.  8j5. 
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CHAP,  temberg  could  produce^  is  in  this  book.  Never  did 
^^^'  ,  Luther  rage  against  any  one  more  like  a  madman. 
It  is  a  large  volume,  and  has  been  translated  into 
German,  for  the  purpose  of  exasperating  plough- 
men, coblers,  and  weavers,  against  me  *4  What  is 
become  of  the  pacific  Erasmus  ?  compelled  to  turn 
gladiator  in  his  old  age,  and,  what  is  worse,  com* 
pelled  to  fight  wild  beasts  f*"  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  elegant  scholar  could  sometimes  use  hard 
words,  as  well  as  Luther ;  and  though  it  is  very 
true  that  the  latter,  in  his  reply,  treated  him  with  a 
mixture  of  compliment,  praise,  scorn,  insult,  ridi* 
cule,  and  invective, — and  all  without  much  cere* 
mony, — the  discerning  Reader  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt,  whether  Erasmus,  in  his  heart,  was  not  more 
provoked  at  the  excellencies  of  his  adversaries  con« 
position,  than  at  any  abuse  which  it  contained. 

He  may  doubt,  also,  whether  Erasmus  would  be 
more  pleased  upon  finding  afterwards  that  Melanc* 
thon  had  not  joined  Luther  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Diatribe,  or  vexed  to  see  that  Luther,  without  that 
assistance,  was  able  to  furnish  so  finished  a  reply* 
— Melancthon,  both  in  letters  to  his  own  particular 
friend  Camerarius,  and  to  Erasmus  himself,  denies 
the  charge.  To  the  former  he  says,  ^^  I  do  not  in 
the  least  merit  the  heavy  charge  he  lays  upon  me ; 
but  I  have  resolved  to  stifle  the  affront"  To  the 
latter  he  acknowledges  his  obligations,  and  exhorts 
Erasmus  never  to  give  way  to  such  unfriendly  sus- 
picions of  him,  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Hyperaspistes. — In  effect,  this  latter  displays 
a  little  of^  the  timid  trimming  temper  of  Melanc^* 
thon,  which  naturally  resembled  in  some  de- 
gree that  of  Erasmus  himself;  but — religious  prin* 
ciples  were  lively  and  efficient  in  the  former.  To 
Camerarius  he  begins  his  letter  thus :  ''  Did  you 

«  L  Hyper.  1305. 

t  To  Sylvius.     10  Reginald  Pole.    To  the  bishop  of  Lan- 
gres,  918,  919. 
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ever  read  a  more  bitter  puhlicalion  than  this  of  cent, 
Erasmus  ?  "  He  calls  it  Hyperaspistes,  but  "  it  is  .  ^^^ 
absolutely  aspis,"  that  is,  a  wasp  *. 

But  that,  which  more  thao  all  the  rest  demon-  Enaniui 
strates  the  excessive  irritation  of  the  mind  of  Eras-  g'lJ^^'"^ 
mus,  is  a  letter  to  John,  the  new  elector  c^  Saxony ;  Suddj. 
in  which  he  begs  that  Luther  may  be  punished,  or 
at  least  admonished,  for  having  charged  him  with 
holding  atheistical  or  Epicurean  ojunions.  The 
MS.  is  among  the  Archives  of  Weimar,  subscribed 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Erasmus ;  thus  :  "  I,  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam,  the  most  devoted  servant  of 
your  most  serene  Electoral  Highness,  have  sub- 
scribed this  with  my  own  hand."  It  is  said  to 
abound  with  an  incredible  bitterness  against  Luther, 
whom  the  author  represents  as  having  injured  bis 
reputation,  by  propagating  criminal  fusehoods. — ■ 
Among  the  same  papers  at  Weimar,  there  is  a  letter 
of  Luther's,  which  should  seem  to  have  been  written 
to  the  Elector  on  that  occasion,  to  the  following 
effect :  "  That  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  it  did 
not  seem  wise  for  the  Elector  to  intermeddle  with 
a  business  which  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  in 
which  he  neither  could  be,  nor  wished  to  be,  the 
judge ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Erasmus  to 
give  him  no  trouble  about  it.  That,  m<M'eoTer,  if 
Uie  question  was  really  of  a  political  nature,  it  re- 
quired the  judgment  of  a  greater  tribunal  than  that 
of  any  prince  whatever,  and  therefore  Erasmus 
ought  to  have  addressed  the  whole  world  in  gene- 
ral. And,  lastly,  That  it  was  unjust  to  punish  any 
person  upon  the  accusation  of  a  private  letter; 
that  an  action  ought  to  be  instituted,  the  forms  of 
law  observed,  and  an  opportunity  of  defence  af- 
forded f."  One  may  well  ask,  Where  is  now 

■  Ep.  1071.    To  Camer.  Jib.  iv.  38.  p.  636.  Eras,  et  Melw. 
ILp.  Lond. 

t  Comment,  de  Lulb.  31Z. 
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the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  Erasmus,  who  so  con* 
stantly  boasts  of  having  dissuaded  princes  and  pre- 
lates from  using  cruelty  and  persecution  ? 

The  author  of  Hyperaspistes,  at  the  time  of 
writing  his  book,  was  not  in  a  temper  to  throw 
much  light  upon  so  difficult  a  subject  as  that  of  ibe 
Freedom  of  the  human  Will. — Pride,  anger,  and 
chagrin,  may  give  rise  to  severe  and  satirical  cri* 
ticisms,  and  even  quicken  the  penetration,  but  neyer 
strengthen  the  judgment. 

Erasmus  informs  us  of  his  reasons  for  proceeding 
to  write  a  second  book  of  the  Hyperaspistes.  The 
moderation  of  his  Diatribe  was  construed  by  some 
into  a  collusion  with  Luther.  They  said  he  had 
spared  his  adversary,  and  they  called  him  timid 
and  frigid.  Even  after  his  skirmish  in  the  first 
book  01  Hyperaspistes,  there  were  persons  who 
still  termed  the  controversy  a  collusion.  "  Then  his 
friends,"  he  added,  '^  pressed  him  with  having  pro- 
mised to  go  on ;  and  his  enemies  boasted  that  he 
had  been  beaten." 

From  this  account  of  Erasmus  himself,  we  can- 
not be  much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  were 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  mankind  in  his  own 
time,  respecting  the  success  of  his  pen,  in  the 
attempt  to  lower  the  reputation  of  Luther*. — 
Observe  what  an  indirect  tribute  of  praise  he  un- 
awares pays  to  his  adversary,  in  the  very  first  page 
of  his  second  book  of  Hyperaspistes.  ''  In  what 
remains,"  says  he,  ''  we  shall  be  less  interrupted 
by  his  calumny  and  abuse :  not  that  Luther  can 
ever  forget  himself,  but  because  the  density  of 
HIS  argumentation^,  and  his  numerous  tes* 
TiMONiEs  FROM  SCRIPTURE,  did  not  allow  him  so 
free  a  field  for  scurrilous  language. 

In  regard  to  the  Diatribe,  it  is  rather  historical 
than  argumentative ;  and,  though  in  general  ex- 
tremely moderate  and   inoffensive,    yet,    in  some 

•  Des.  Eras,  pio  Lectori. 
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places,  the  writer  bites  so  hard,  that  even  Melanc-    ^^^j. 
thon   ventured   to   reprove   him    gently  on  that 
account*. 

In  the  HyperaspisteSf  the  author  accuses  his  ad- 
versary repeatedly  of  savageness,  impudence,  lying, 
and  blasphemy.  Strange !  that  a  man  who  professed 
to  dislike  so  very  much  the  asperities  of  Luther, 
should  abound  in  language  of  this  sort !  Let  us  hear 
him  in  a  single  sentence.  ^^  Luther  promises  him- 
self a  wonderful  reputation  with  posterity:  whereas 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  prophesy  that  no  name 
under  the  sun  will  ever  be  held  in  greater  execra- 
tion than  the  name  of  Luther The  beginnings 

of  the  mischief  he  has  done  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  Rustic  War."— —A  notable  instance  this  of 
the  mildness  and  candour  of  Erasmus  f !  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  bitterness  and  acrimony,  it  is 
sufficiently  plain,  from  many  parts  of  his  writings, 
that  he  by  no  means  thought  so  ill  of  Luther  as  one 
might  conclude  from  such  passionate  expressions  as 
these.  I  will  select  a  passage  from  his  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Lingen.  ^*  I  am  surprised  to  observe  in 
Luther  two  distinct  characters.  Some  of  his  writ- 
ings appear  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  Apostle: 
again,  in  scurrility  and  abuse  who  ever  equalled 
him:}:?"  And  it  should  be  observed,  that  Erasmus, 
in  this  very  letter,  is  giving  an  account  of  Luther^s 
answer  to  his  Diatribe. 

The  first  book  of  the  Hyperaspistes  is  a  hasty  and 
passionate  effusion,  in  which  Erasmus  reproaches 
Luther,  times  almost  without  number,  for  having 
abused  and  calumniated  him  in  his  reply  to  the 
Diatribe.  The  second  book  is  abundandy  more 
elaborate ;  and  it  is  here  that  Erasmus  exerted  his 
utmost  strength.  In  the  Diatribe  he  was  not  a  hearty 
combatant.      He    apologizes    to    Melancthon   for 

*  *^  Peqtlacuit  tua  moderatio,  tametti  alicubi  nigrum  salem 
adsperseris."    Ep.  831.  f  Hyp.  II.  1485. 

t  ^P'  919* — See  also  Vol.  IV.  Erasmus,  Cbap.  II.  Cent 
XVI.  near  the  end. 
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CHAP,  appearing  in  the  field  s^instLuther  in  that  instance, 
^^^  ^  and  accounts  for  the  step  from  the  peculiar  circuBH 
stances  in  which  he  found  himself  entangled ;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  he  would  have  been  delighted  if 
the  afiair  had  ended  there,  without  any  answer  from 
Luther.  In  writing  the  first  book  of  HyperaspiataSi 
he  had  no  time  to  think ;  but,  in  the  second^  he 
was  completely  unfettered,  and  completely  in  ear* 
nest ;  and  if  he  had  been  able,  he  would,  without 
the  least  mercy,  have  trampled  on  Luther,  and 
ground  him  to  powder. 

The  second  book  is  very  long,  and  very  tedious; 
but  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  tediousness,  of  which 
every  reader  must  complain,  is  not  owing  so  much 
to  the  length  of  the  performance,  as  to  the  con- 
fusion which  pervades  it  throughout.  The  Writer  is 
kept  sufficiently  alive,  amidst  great  prolixity,  by  the 
unceasing  irritation  of  his  hostility  and  resentment; 
but  the  Reader  is  fatigued  and  bewildered,  by  being 
led  through  obscure  paths  one  after  another,  and 
never  arriving  at  any  distinct  and  satisfactory  con«- 
dusion.  A  close  attention  of  the  mind  to  a  long 
series  of  confused  and  jumbled  propositions,  wearies 
the  intellect,  as  infallibly  as  a  continued  exertion  in 
looking  at  objects  difficult  to  be  distinguised,  ex^ 
hausts  the  powers  of  the  most  perfect  organs  of 
vision. 

It  is  agreed,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  there  are  parts  of  the  inquiry  abso- 
lutely beyond  all  human  comprehension.  On  these 
Luther  scarcely  touches,  owning  at  once  their 
difficulty.  But  not  so  Erasmus :  and  this  is  a  re- 
markable distinction  between  the  two  writers. 

Moreover,  there  is  in  Erasmus  an  gstentatious 
aifectation  of  a  superiority  of  scholastic  knowledge;, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  aifects  to  dislike  and  de^ 
spise  it.  For  example,  "  I  have  either  no  eyes," 
says  he,  '^  or  Luther  does  not  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  a  necessity  of  a  consequence,  and 
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a  necessary  consequence."  And  then,  after  bavioe,  cent. 
with  much  parade,  exposed,  as  he  thinks,  Luther  s  .  ^y*  . 
ignorance  of  the  scholastic  distinctions,  and  also 
having  shown — what  nobody  erer  can  show — the 
manner  by  which  the  prescience  of  God  may  be 
consistent  with  the  contio^ncy  of  events,  he  con- 
temptuously concludes  thus:  "I  was  conversant, 
when  a  boy,  with  these  logical  sabtitties,  though  I 
neither  liked,  nor  had  much  talent  for  them;  but  I 
had  almost  forgotten  what  I  had  leamt,  and  for  that 
reason  I  did  not  much  trouble  the  Reader  about 
such  things  in  my  Diatribe.  On  the  other  hand, 
Luther,  who  has  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
tliese  inquiries,  never  reasoned  less  to  the  purpose,' 
or  more  like  a  madman,  than  in  the  use  which  he 
has  made  of  this  sort  of  knowledge*." 

7.  Scepticism  of  Ekasuus. 

Luther,  in  various  parts  of  his  Bondage  of 
THE  Will,  had  more  than  insinuated,  tliat  Erasmus 
was  unsound,  not  only  in  some  of  the  great  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  even  in  the  leading  truths 
of  Natural  Religion.  Erasmus  took  fire  at  this, 
and  repeatedly  declared  the  accusation  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  calumnies.  In  particular, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  his  Hyper- 
aspistes,  he  makes  a  declaration,  with  all  imaginary 
solemnity,  of  his  most  entire  and  sincere  faith  in 
God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. — However,  as  this 
great  and  learned  man  certainly  stands  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Reformation  as  a  very  prominent 
character,  it  will  be  proper,  before  we  conclude  this 
detail,  to  lay  briefly  before  the  Reader,  from  his 
own  writings,  as  well  as  from  those  of  others,  some 
additional  testimonies,  which  have  had  weight  with 
many  orthodox  divines,  in  inducing  them  to  deny 
the  soundness,  and  to  suspect  the  sincerity,  of  this 
•  II.  Hyp.  i4»7' 
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ciMAP.  eminent  scholar.  And  here  I  would  again  rag- 
gest,  what  the  discerning  Reader  cannot  butu- 
ready  have  collected  from  the  intimations  dispersed 
throughout  this  narrative,  that  the  dispute  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus  is  in  reality  not  so  much  about 
the  nature  of  human  liberty,  as  the  true  ScriptaiBl 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  the  efficacy  of  Divine 
Grace.  These  are  properly  the  fundamental  points 
of  discussion ;  and  it  is  only  indirectly,  and  as  it 
were  by  consequence,  that  the  nature  of  the  human 
Will  becomes  an  object  of  inquiry. — This  single 
observation  is  the  key  to  a  right  understanding  of 
many  things  which  are  advanced  on  both  sides  in 
this  controversy. 

1 .  In  his  Diatribe,  Erasmus,  with  great  coolness 
and  deliberation,  speaks  of  the  Lutheran,  and  other 
divines  of  the  same  class,  in  the  following  terms. 
'^  They  exaggerate  Original  Sin  to  such  a  prodigious 
degree,  as  to  maintain,  that  men  by  nature  can 
do  nothing  but  express  their  ignorance  and  hatred 
of  God ;  and  that  the  works  even  of  a  justified  man 
are  sinful.  Moreover,  that  propensity  to  evil, 
which  is  derived  from  our  first  parents,  they 
consider  both  as  a  sinful  and  an  invincible  pro- 
pensity. They  appear  to  me,  in  describing  sal- 
vation as  all  of  grace  without  works,  to  narrow 
the  mercy  of  God  in  one  way,  while  they  extend 
it  in  another ;  as  if  a  host  should  furnish  bis  guests 
with  a  slender  dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  splendid  show  at  supper ;  or  as  painters,  who  cast 
a  shade  over  some  objects,  with  an  intention  to 
make  others  look  bright.  Further,  when  accord- 
ing to  them,  God  lays  on  men  the  heavy  load  of 
so  many  commandments,  which  have  no  other 
effect  but  to  make  them  hate  him,  and  increase 
their  own  condemnation; — what  is  this,  but  to 
represent  the  Deity  as  more  cruel  than  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  who  first  enacted  many  laws  which 
he  foresaw  would  probably  be  broken,  and  then 
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connived  at  the  defaulters  for  a  time;  and  when 
almost  all  his  subjects  were  become  obnoxious  to  , 
his  penalties,  began  at  length  to  inflict  his  punish- 
ments *  ? " 

2.  In  the  Hyperaspistes,  on  the  same  subject  of 
Original  Sin,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  have 
shown  that  Paul,  when  he  says  we  are  children  of 
wrath,  may  be  understood  to  speak,  not  of  men's 
condition  by  nature,  but  of  the  depraved  state  of 
their  morals,  into  which  they  have  voluntarily 
brought  themselves.  But  grant  that  all  men  are 
children  of  wrath ;  still,  it  will  not  follow  that  sin 
predominates  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  left  no 
seeds  of  piety  and  virtue  in  mankind.  Even  in 
brute-animals  we  perceive  some  marks  of  good- 
ness. Doves  and  turtles  are  chaste  in  their  con- 
nexions ;  elephants  are  modest  and  religious ;  dogs 
are  grateful;  apes  are  pious  towards  their  young;  and 
bees  and  ants  exhibit  a  political  economy.  Again, 
all  men  allow  that  they  have  derived  from  their 
first  parents  a  propensity  to  sin,  yet  not  in  the  same 
degree.  Who  goes  so  far  ever  as  to  charge  with 
impiety,  either  infants,  or  even  boys  of  a  good 
disposition,  that  have  not  yet  been  spoiled  by  in- 
tercourse with  the  world?  Every  fault  does  not 
amount  to  impiety:  even  baptism  does  not  en- 
tirely take  away  the  propensity  to  sin;  it  only 
lessens  itf." 

3.  How  far  Luther  was  justified  in  representing 
the  author  of  the  Diatribe  as  in  reality  a  favourer  of 
the  sentiments  of  Lucian,  Epicurus,  and  Porphyry, 
those  will  be  the  best  judges  who  are  most  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus, and  the  contents  of  his  voluminous  writings. 
From  these,  many  passages  may  certainly  be  pro- 
duced, which  prove,  that  at  least  his  religious  faith 
was  extremely  loose  and  desultory,  and  his  pro- 
fession of  certain  doctrines  the  effect  of  custom  and- 

*  1246.  Diatr.  t  H*  H^p.  1401. 
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CHAP,     convenience,  rather  than  of  judgment  and  dedfiMU 
— Even  in  his  controversy  with  Luther^  he  8cra|rfei 
not  to  admit  that  the  point  in  dispute  between 
them  was  not  very  near  his  heart :  ^^  If/'  says  bc^ 
^^  you  had  overcome  my  Diatribe  with  strong^  surgu* 
mentSi  you  would  not  have  offended  me  in  the 
smallest  degree;   nay,  you  might  perhaps  have 
drawn  me  over  to  your  opinion,  for  my  mind  is 
not  so  very  averse  to  your  sentiment,  provided  the 
schools  only,  and  not  the  dogmas  of  the  church  also, 
stood  in  the  way  *." 
Letter  of      4.  There  is  a  short  Epistle  of  Erasmus,  writteci 
joirropa**^  in  January  1525,  to  the  very  learned  and  excellent 
as.  Reformer  Ecolampadius,  which  throws  more  light 

A.  D.     on  the  real  character  and  the  secret  motives  oi 
I5''25*     the  writer,  than  many  hundreds  of  pages  from  big 
voluminous  publications,     Erasmus  and  £colam« 
padius  had  professed  a  regard  for  each  other ;  and 
the  former,  it  seems,  had  cautioned  the  latter  not 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  Erasmus  by  representing 
him    as   connected   with   the    Reformers. — Now, 
Ecolampadius,    in  a  preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  happened  to  use  the  expression.  Our 
GREAT  EuASMUst*    ^^^  ^^9  ^  mighty  offence; 
as  leading  to  a  suspicion  that  he  and  Erasmus 
were  of  the  same  opinion.    He  tells  Ecolampadius 
plainly,  that  he  would  rather  have  been  i  ll  treated 
by  him,  than  brought  forward  in  this  way,  as 
a  friend  of  his  party.     His  letter  begins  in  this 
strain :  '^  I  pretend  not  to  pass  sentence  on  you ; 
I  leave  that  to  the  Lord ;  to  whom  ye  must  stand 
»3*  or  fall.     But  this  I  reflect  upon ;  namely,  What  do 
several  great  men  think  of  you  ?   the  Emperor,  the 
Pope,  Ferdinand,  the  king  of  England,  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  many  others, 
^hose  authority  it  is  not  safe  for  me  to  contemn, 
neither  is  it  prudent  to  despise  their  favour?   You 
know  very  well  there  are  some  who  look  upon  you 

•  I.  Hy|).  1317.  t  Magnus  Erasmus  noster. 
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Reformers  as  liereslarchs  and  schismatics.  Now  cent. 
what  will  such  persons  say,  upon  reading  in  your  ^  ^^-  . 
Preface  the  words,  "  Ooa  gbeat  Erasmus?" 
Will  not  the  consequence  be,  that  the  dangerous 
suspicions  of  powerful  princes,  or  implacable  ene- 
mies, who  had  begun  to  think  a  little  better  of  me 
since  the  publication  of  ray  Diatribe,  will  be  all 
revived?" 

The  biographer  and  great  admirer  of  Erasmus 
was  much  shocked  with  this  letter*.  Indeed,  we 
here  learn  the  reason  why  Erasmus  was  always  so 
much  provoked  at  the  Reformers,  whenever  they 
intimated  that  his  conduct  was  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  losing  his  pensions,  or,  in  general,  the 
patronage  of  the  great — From  his  ovm  mouth  he 
is  convicted  of  the  charge.  In  secret,  he  honoured 
and  valued  Ecolampadius ;  hut  dreaded  to  be 
commended  by  him.  And  wherefore?  Lest  he 
should  thereby  offend  those  very  persons  whom  he 
despised  in  his  heart. — What  a  wretched  state  of 
Bondage ! ! 

Erasmus  appears  to  have  been  underthe  influence 
of  the  same  timid  worldly  spirit,  soon  aiter  he  had 
received  from  Luther  that  very  animated  letter, 
mentioned  in  page  268,  which  constrained  him  to 
confess  to  his  friend  Pirckeimer,  that "  Martin  Lu- 
ther had  written  to  him  in  a  strain  sufficiently  civil, 
but  that  he  did  not  dare  to  answer  him  with  equal 
civility,  on  account  of  hts  calumniators."  He  adds,  Sre  iiiii  u- 
*'  However,  I  did  give  him  a  short  answerf."  "" '" 

But  there  is  another  letter  of  Erasmus  to  tiie  same 
friend,  which  one  cannot  read  without  astonish- 
ment "  I  never  maintained,"  says  he,  "  that  fte 
opinion  of  Ecolampadius  on  the  Eucharist  was  by 
far  the  soundest  It  is  true,  that  among  some 
friends  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  could  adopt 
that  sentiment,  if  the  authority  of  the  church  had 

•  Jortin,  I.  369. 

t  Kp.  803,  to  Bilib.  Pirckeioier,  a  Counsellor  of  Charlet  V, 
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CHAP,  approved  it ;  but  I  added,  that  I  could  by  no  means 
dissent  from  the  church.  By  the  church,  I  mean 
the  consent  of  the  body  of  Christian  people.  I 
know  not  how  the  hypocrites,  whom  you  speak  of, 
have  represented  my  words.  For  my  part,  I  cef^ 
tainly  speak  sincerely;  nor  have  I  ever  doubted 
of  the  truth  of  the  Eucharist.  What  weight  die 
authority  of  the  church  may  have  with  others,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  with  me  it  weighs  so  much,  that 
I  could  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  Arians  and 
Pelagians,  if  the  church  had  supported  their  doc- 
trines. It  is  not  that  the  words  of  Christ  are  not 
to  me  sufficient;  but  no  one  should  be  surprised 
if  I  follow  the  interpretation  of  the  church,  upon 
whose  authority  my  belief  of  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures is  founded.  Others,  perhaps,  may  have  more 
genius  and  more  courage  than  I  have :  but  there 
is  nothing  in  which  I  acquiesce  more  securely  than 
in  the   decisive  judgment  of   the   church.      Or 

REASONINGS     AND     ARGUMENTS    THERE     IS     NO 
END." 

This  language,  as  it  certainly  needs  no  comment, 
SO  neither  does  it  need  much  addition  to  be  made 
to  it,  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  writer*.  It 
is  this  sort  of  lan^age,  repeatedly  made  use  of, 
which  has  induced  both  many  Protestants  and  many 
Roman  Catholics  to  consider  this  eminent  scholar 
either  as  a  sceptic  or  a  dissembler;  notwithstanding 
his  reiterated  complaints  of  being  calumniated,  ana 
his  solemn  declarations  of  the  soundness  of  his 

faithf. 

•  Ep.  1029  &  941. 

f  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  Pet.  Barbirius,  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Pkolampadius's  book ;  saying,  *Mt  is  so  accurately 
written,  and  contains  so  many  arguments  and  testimonies,  thai 
it  might  deceive  the  very  elect."  Ep.  894. — We  have  already, 
in  the  Note  to  p.  340,  referred  to  Erasmus's  expostulations  with 
the  German  reformer  Conrad  Pelican.  They  are  contained  in 
three  letters,  which  show  the  writer  to  have  been  very  much 
out  of  humour  with  this  Reformer.  He  gives  an  account  of  a 
conversation   they  had   had   together,  and  accuses  Pelican  of 
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C£N: 

S.  Orthodoxy  of  Luthkr  compared  with     .   xvi 
THE  Scepticism  of  Erasmus. 

'  THE  curiosity  of  a  merely  speculative  student  of 
history  may  be  much  gratified  in  examining  so  ex- 
traordinary a  character  as  that  of  Erasmus  ;  but  a 
sincere  and  zealous  Christian  will  turn  with  pleasure 
from  this  ambiguous  and  versatile  genius,  to  con- 
template the  contrast,  which  his  honest  adversary 
affords  to  the  mind  weary  and  disgusted  with  mul- 
tiplied instances  of  insincerity  and  tergiversation. 
Luther's  opinions  never  sit  loose  on  his  mind  ;  they 
are  always  near  his  heart ;  and  whatever  may  be 
his  faults  of  excessive  vehemence  or  asperity,  he  is 
perfectly  free  from  fickleness  and  indiflference.    The 
inexhaustible  levity  of  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  offensive  to  Luther.     "  I  could  wish,"  Luther  t< 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Amsdorf,  that  the  writings  of 
Tlrasmus  were  entirely  exploded  from  our  schools : 
for  even  if  they  were  not  hurtful,  they  could  do  no 
g^od.     It  is  not  expedient  to  accustom  Christian 
youths  to  the  diction  of  Erasmus.     From  him  they 
will  never  learn  to  speak  or  think  seriously  and 
gravely  on  any  subject  whatever ;  but  only,  like  a 
jackdaw,  to  peck  and  laugh  at  every  body,  and  play 
the  part  of  a  fool.     By  this  levity  and  this  vanity 
tlieir  minds  will  become  gradually  so  much  disused 
to  religion,  that  they  will  at  length  dislike  it,  and 
become  absolutely  profane.*" 

In  the  same  letter  he  obsierves,  "  that  he  thinks 
it  more  advisable  not  to  answer  Erasmus  in  future. 
For  his  own  sake,  however,"  he  adds,  "  I  will  leave 
on  record  my  decisive  testimony,  which  will  acquit 
him  of  a  charge  which  he  complains  of  as  most 
miserably  distressing  to  his  mind;  namely,  that 

•  Op.  Luth.  Witt.  II.  491. 

grievously  misrepresenting  what  had  passed. — 963-966.  He 
appears  also,  by  a  letter  to  a  Polish  baron,  to  have  suspected 
Pelican  of  having  informed  Luther  of  that  convtnatioA.  917. 
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he  is  reckoned  a  Lutheran.  Now,  I  am  a  most  sure 
and  faithful  witness  that  he  is  still  the  same  Erasmus 
only,  and  no  Lutheran. — Christ  lives ;  and  it  is  my 
business  to  defend  him  against  his  enemies:  and 
those  do  HIM  great  injury  who  accuse  Erasmus  of 
being  a  Lutheran." 

No  circumstance  in  this  contest  with  Luther 
proved  so  vexatious  and  even  galling  to  the  mind  of 
Erasmus,  as  the  decisive  and  avowed  judgment  of 
Melancthon.  Every  tongue  confessed  the  talents, 
the  LEARNING,  the  moderation  of  Melancthcm. 
To  complain  therefore  of  the  heat  and  asperity  of 
Luther,  appeared  but  a  feeble  confutation  of  the 
doctrines  which  Melancthon  approved  and  defended. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  all  men  of  sober  reflection 
could  easily  separate  the  substance  of  an  article  of 
faith  from  the  warmth  of  the  polemical  language  by 
which  it  might  happen  to  be  supported ;  and,  se- 
condly, even  the  multitude,  whose  sentiments  are 
generally  directed,  in  the  main,  by  the  opinion  and 
authority  of  others,  opposed  in  this  instance  the  re- 
putation of  Melancthon  to  that  of  Erasmus,  aided 
by  an  impression  on  their  minds  of  the  indisputable 
superiority  of  the  former  in  religious  knowledge,  in 
the  integrity  of  his  life  and  in  the  practice  of  piety. 
Melancthon  addressed  Erasmus  in  the  following 
strain  :  "  You  seem  out  of  humour  with  the  cause 
of  religion,  on  account  of  the  faults  of  certain  indivi* 
duals.  Luther  is  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  these. 
The  proofs  are  decisive :  for,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
controversy  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  his  opposition 
at  this  moment  to  a  novel  faction  of  sanguinary 
teachers  *,  at  great  hazard  of  his  life,  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  dislikes  ambition,  craelty,  and  rebel- 
lion.  For  my  part,  I  cannot,  with  a  safe  consci- 
ence, condemn  Luther's  sentiments,  however  I  may 
be  charged  with  folly  or  superstition :  That  does 
not  weigh  with  me. — Yet  I  would  oppose  them 

*  The  Prophets,  together  with  the  Rustics. 
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^tn^stly ,  if  the  Scriptures  were  on  the  other  side.  C£ 
^\)X  most  assuredly  I  shall  never  change  my  senti- 
mcTits  from  a  regard  to  human  authority,  nor  the 
dread  of  disgrace.  The  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Free  Will  may  prove  useful  to  many.  It  will  be 
your  duty,  my  Erasmus,  to  be  very  cautious  not  to 
bring  still  greater  odium  upon  the  cause  which  the 
holy  Scriptures  so  evidently  favour.  Moreover,  as 
you  have  not  yet  condemned  it,  beware,  lest,  in 
attacking  it  with  vehemence,  you  should  wound  your 


own  conscience*." 


These  sentiments  and  declarations  do  great  ho- 
nour to  Melancthon,  especially  as  they  are  the  sub- 
stance of  his  reply  to  a  long  and  very  artful  com- 
plimentary letter  written  to  him  by  Erasmus  only  a 
few  weeks  before.  Erasmus  had  then  just  published 
his  Diatribe,  and  was  evidently  trembling  for  the 
consequences. — "  If  Wittemberg,"  says  he,  "  had 
not  been  so  far  off,  I  would  have  gone  there  for  a 
fiefw  days,  on  purpose  to  communicate  with  you  and 
Luther  t-  I  have  read  all  your  common-places 
or  theological  propositions ;  and  I  both  love  and 
admire,  more  ^an  ever,  your  candid  and  happy 
genius ;  though  I  did  stumble  at  some  points,  on 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  converse  with  you  J.'^ 
Then,  after  relating  how  ill  he  had  been  used  by 
many  of  the  reformers,  and  had  had  the  nick-name 
of  Balaam  given  to  him ;  also  what  good  advice  he 
had  given  to  the  Pope  Adrian,  and  refused  both 
money  and  a  deanery  offered  to  him  by  that  pontilT, 
he  whispers  into  the  ear  of  Melancthon  these  words : 
"  Cardinal  Campeggio,  a  man  certainly  of  singular 
humanity,  sent  one  of  his  agents  to  treat  with  me 

♦  Ep.  821. 

t  Jortin  observes,  that  his  whole  conduct  shows  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  paying  such  a  visit;  and  that  these  were  mere 
compliments,  to  pacify  Melancthon  and  Luther.  340. 

t  This  is  the  very  book  to  which  Lather  refers,  page  272, 
when  he  speaks  of  Mclancthon's  invincible  theological  tracts. 
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on  many  subjects,  and,  among  other  things,  on  the 
xiL      expedience  of  removing  you  to   some  other  place. 

'  "  '  My  answer  was,  that  I  most  sincerely  wished  such 
a  genius  as  yours  to  be  perfectly  free  from  all  these 
contentions,  but  that  I  despaired  of  your  recanta- 
tion.— I  open  this  secret  to  you,  in  the  entire  con- 
fidence, that  you  will  be  candid  enough  not  to  di^ 
vulge  it  among  the  wicked  ones  *."  Melancthon  con- 
descended to  take  no  further  notice  of  this  bait,  than 
barely  that  Erasmus  might  depend  on  his  good  faith 
in  whatever  he  should  entrust  to  his  secrecy. 
The  reply  of  Erasmus  is  penned  in  an  angry 

Erasmus.  Spirit,  though  Considerably  bridled,  as  far  as  Me- 
lancthon himself  is  personally  concerned.  He  tells 
him,  he  had  taken  no  great  pains  to  induce  him  to 
forsake  the  Reformers,  because  he  had  foreseen  he 
should  lose  his  labour.  He  could  have  wished  that 
a  genius,  born  to .  improve  literature,  had  been  de- 
dicated entirely  to  that  service.  There  would  still 
have  been  no  want  of  actors  in  the  present  religious 
tragedy.  He  was  far  from  being  out  of  humour 
with  Gospel  doctrine,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
Luther  that  offended  him ;  and  especially  his  dis- 
position to  carry  every  thing  too  far.  "  He  had  no 
doubt,"  he  said,  "  of  the  sincerity  of  Melancthon ; 
but  he  could  not  say  the  same  of  Luther." — He 
concludes,  "  If  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  you,  I  would  open  my  heart  to  you  much 
more  freely  f." 

The  indisputable  inference  from  all  this  is,  that 
Erasmus,  had  it  been  in  his  power,  would  most 
gladly  have  withdrawn  from  the  Reformers  that 
credit  which  they  derived  from  the  reputation  of 
Melancthon,  as  a  coadjutor  possessed  of  learning, 
moderation  and  integrity.  He  would  have  liked  those 
excellent  men  better  either  if  they  had  been  stronger 
as  a  party,  or  if  they  had  flattered  him  more.  He 
saw  many  excellencies  in  them,  but  they  were 
*  Ep.  820.  t  W-  833. 
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neither  courtly  nor  docile  ;  and  as  a  body  of  men  cei 
systematically  connected  together,  he  supposed  they 
might  soon  crumble  to  pieces.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  existing  hierarchy,  though  Erasmus  acknow- 
ledged there  was  much  to  blame,  yet  he  judged  it 
both  wiser  and  safer  to  adhere  to  a  system  in  which 
there  was  so  great  a  preponderancy  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  which  therefore  would  probably  in  the 
end  prevail. — Add  to  this,  though  the  ecclesiastical 
dignity  had  lately  experienced  a  violent  shock,  yet 
that  very  circumstance  had  much  contributed  to  ren- 
der the  rulers  of  the  church  less  haughty  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  more  affable  and  condescending, 
especially  towards  such  a  character  as  Erasmus, 
whom,  we  have  seen,  they  were  most  anxious  to  en- 
gage, as  a  supporter  of  their  cause  in  the  Lutheran 
controversy.  Still  further  ;  Erasmus  not  only  be- 
lieved the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  the  stronger  party, 
but  judged  it  necessary,  in  his  circumstances,  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  their  ecclesiastical  rulers/ 
Sensible  that,  by  his  satirical  publications  and  free- 
thinking  he  had  brought  on  himself  many  enemies 
among  the  clergy,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  securing 
the  good-will  and  protection  of  the  Pope  and  his 
cardinals.  Thus;  when  Clement  VII.  was  first 
raised  to  the  papal  throne,  he  congratulated  him  in 
the  most  flattering,  submissive,  and  artful  strain  *. 
He  said,  he  could  not  express  the  satisfaction  it  had 
given  him  to  hear  of  his  advancement  to  the  pope- 
dom. He  was  precisely  the  man,  who  was  pos* 
sessed  of  the  qualities,  mental  and  bodily,  which  the 
very  turbulent  times  required.  He  tfierefore  au- 
gured something  of  a  new  felicity. — In  regard  to 
himself,  Erasmus  said,  "  he  could  venture  to  swear, 
with  Christ  as  witness  to  his  sincerity,  that  if  his 
holiness  did  but  know  how  he  had  been  solicited  by 
great  princes,  and  enticed  by  his  friends,  to  join  the 
Lutheran  conspiracy  against  the  Roman  see ;  also^ 

•  Ep.  to  Clement  VII.  p.  788. 
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how  he  had  been  provoked  to  do  the  same  by  cer- 
tain monks  and  divines,  and  how  stedfastly  he  had 
resisted  motives  of  every  sort ;  he  would  not  think 
him  undeserving  of  his  protection,  but  would  piuiish 
the  author  who  had  so  often  libelled  him  at  Rome 
in  the  most  scandalous  manner*.  "  This  author," 
he  said,  "  had  picked  out  of  his  works  a  number  of 
half  sentences,  and  most  impudently  misrepresented 
&em.  Undoubtedly,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
sectarians  of  the  present  day,  he  would  have  either 
suppressed  many  things  which  he  had  said,  or  writ* 
ten  the  same  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  later 
editions  he  had  left  out  many  things,  for  the  purpose 
of  not  giving  a  handle  to  ill-disposed  persons ; 
and  would  readily  have  altered  other  expressions,  iS 
any  one  had  given  him  a  friendly  hint.  On  all  oc- 
casions he  submitted  himself  and  his  writings  to  the 
Roman  see ;  and  never  should  oppose  its  determi- 
nation, even  ifte  thought  it  wrong.  For  he  would 
suffer  any  thing  rather  than  be  guilty  of  sedition.'' 

One  cannot  but  deeply  lament  how  little  soli- 
citous, throughout  the  whole  course  of  these  eccle- 
siastical dissensions,  this  very  eminent  scholar  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  respecting  what  was  true  or  not 
true.  Indeed,  he  scrupled  not  to  declare  to  his 
friend  Botzem,  that  though  truth  was  a  thing  effica* 
cious  and  invincible,  it  ought  to  be  dispensed  with 
Evangelical  prudence.  "  For  myself,"  says  he,  "  I 
so  abhor  divisions,  and  so  love  concord,  that  I  fear, 
if  an  occasion  presented  itself,  I  should  sooner  give 
up  a  part  of  truth  than  disturb  the  public  peace  t-" 

Erasmus  had  dedicated  to  this  same  friend  Bot^ 
zem  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  all  his  works ;  which 
he  positively  affirms,  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Sadolet^ 
he  would  by  no  means  have  done,  if  he  had  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  had  taken  part  with  that 

*  Stunica,  a  Spanish  divine,  who  went  to  Rome,  and  there 
published  a  book,  intitled,  The  Blasphemies  and  Impieties  of 
Erasmus.     See  Du  Pin,  p.  333. 
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faction  which  the  Church  had  condemned*.     But 
the  accusation,  he  says,  was  unfounded. 

What  prodigious  anxiety  is  here  shown  to  be 
acquitted  of  the  least  imputation  of  any  heretical 
connexion ! 

In  another  letter,  he  says,  ^^  What  connexion  Erasmii 
have  I  with  Luther,  or  what  prospect  of  recom- 
pense from  him,  that  I  should  join  him  in  opposing 
Evangelical  doctrine;  or  that  I  should  take  part 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  I  believe  is  not 
different  from  the  true  Church  Catholic ;  or  that  I 
should  oppose  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church — I,  who  should  be  sorry  to 
resist  the  bishop  of  my  own  diocese  ?  I  am  not  so 
impious  as  to  separate  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
nor  so  ungrateful  as  to  dissent  from  Pope  Leo,  from 
whom  I  have  experienced  extraordinary  favour  and 
indulgence.  Knowingly,  I  never  have,  nor  ever 
will  teach  any  erroneous  doctrine ;  neither  will  I 
take  the  lead,  or  join  in  any  tumult.  Let  others 
affect  martyrdom :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  hold 
myself  worthy  of  that  honour. — Do  not  suffer  any 
calumnious  reports,  which  you  may  hear,  to  render 
me  suspected  by  you :  Remain  most  perfectly  as- 
sured, that  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
Erasmus  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
a  supporter  of  the  Roman  See,  to  which  I  am  under 
the  greatest  obligations  on  many  accounts,  and  to 
whose  adversaries  I  am  particularly  studious  to  show 
my  aversion  f ." 

Thus,  when  Erasmus  writes  to  a  Cardinal,  the 
Papists  are  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  when  he 
writes  to  a  Reformer,  as  Melancthon,  he  calls  them 
the  Popish  sect,  and  observes,  that  he  should  dislike 
cruelty,  even  if  he  were  the  most  bigoted  Papist  [f. 

This  species  of  tergiversation  throws  an  indelible 

*  Ep.  854.  t  To  Card.  Campeggio^  601. 

t  To  Meiancth.  820.    **  Si  Papisticsc  sects   essem   addic- 
tissimus.'^ 
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stain  on  the  memory  of  this  great  man  ;  who,  with  a 
firmer  temper,  and  purer  religious  motives,  or  in 
seasons  of  less  temptation,  might  certainly  have 
been  much  happier  in  his  own  mind,  and  abundantly, 
more  useful  to  the  community. 

He  talked  in  the  manner  above  described,  endea- 
vouring to  steer  between  the  dissentients,  till  nobody 
believed  him  ;  and  till  he  himself  would  have  been 
puzzled,  I  conceive,  to  have  written  a  clear  account 
of  his  own  faith. — Yet,  in  one  respect,  he  was  most 
eminendy  qualified  for  the  part  which  he  had  chosmi 
to  act:  No  man  that  ever  lived,  perhaps,  pos- 
sessed a  superior  neatness  of  expression,  or  a  more 
masterly  flexibility  of  language,  when  reducing  to 
practice  all  the  various  arts  of  ambiguity  and 
evasion. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that  Luther; 
notwithstanding  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
held  his  treatise  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will  ♦,  de- 
parted afterwards  from  the  sentiments  maintained  in 
that  treatise,  and  embraced  others  less  rigid,  and 
less  offensive  to  common  sense  and  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  mankind. — A  diligent  and  careful  exa- 
mination of  this  matter  has  convinced  me,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion  ;  certainly 
none  in  that  passage  of  his  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
chap.  xxvi.  which  has  been  produced  in  proof. — 
It  may,  however,  be  not  improbable,  that  expe- 
rience had  taught  Luther,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  the  expediency  of  being  more  careful  to  guard 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  against  the  abuses 
to  which  they  are  exposed  from  "  curious  and  car- 
nal persons  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  So  in  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  treating  of  the  doctrine  of 
Predestination,  he  makes  the  usual  distinction  be- 
tween the  secret  and  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
observes,  that  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed 
which  we  have  expressly  declared  to  us  by  the 
•  See  page  371,  and  also  the  note  (§)  and  Scultet.  34, 
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ministry  of  the  word  of  Giod*.  "  I  am  the  more  cent. 
desiroua,"  says  he,  "  to  state  this  accurately,  because  .  ^^ 
I  know  that  after  my  death  many  will  make  a  bad 
use  of  what  1  have  written,  and  thereby  establish 
their  erroneous  and  wild  fancies  of  every  kind.  To. 
be  brief,  they  will  take  no  notice  of  my  repeated 
cautions,  and  will  lay  hold  only  of  what  I  may  have 
dropped  cODcerning  the  secret  will  of  God.  Re- 
member, then,   what  I  now  say;   that  with  that 

secret  will  ye  have  nothing  to  do If  you 

shall  hear  the  call  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  baptized 
in  his  name,  and  shall  love  his  word,  you  may 
assuredly  reckon  yourself  among  the  predestinated, . 
and  have  uo  doubt  of  your  salvation  "f ."  How  com- 
pletely do  these  ideas  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our 
seventeenth  article  ! 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  Luther  is  here  plead- 
ing against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
prescience  and  predestination.  For  even  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction,  he  said  would  talk  in  this 
wicked  manner ;  namely,  "  if  I  am  predestinated 
to  be  saved,  then  I  shall  be  saved,  whether  I  do 
good  or  evil.  But  if  not,  I  shall  be  condemned 
without  any  regard  to  my  works."  Now  if  this  be 
true,  be  contended,  there  would  be  no  use  in  all 
that  Christ  had  done  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ; 
no  use  in  his  incarnation,  his  passion,  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  no  use  in  the  Prophets,  the  Sacraments,  or 
in  all  the  sacred  volumes.  The  argument  was  mis- 
chievous, nay  diabolical  in  its  nature,  and  would 
lead  men  either  into  despair,  or  the  contempt  of 
God  and  his  revelation.  They  would  soon  say 
with  the  Epicureans,  Let  us  enjoy  life,  let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  But  to  all  such 
imaginations  the  antidote  was,  a  true  knowledge  of 
God  and  his  Christ.  God  is  faithful,  who  hath  pro- 
mised.    If  God  were  not  faithful  to  his  promises, 

•  See  Art,  1 7  of  Church  of  England, 
t  Luth.  Op.  VI.  354. 
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there  would  be  an  end  of  all  our  hopes  of  salvatimL 
"  Thus/'  says  he,  "  in  ray  treatise  on  the  Bond- 
age of  the  Will,  and  in  other  places,  I  have 
observed  that  questions  may  be  put  concerning  the 
secret  or  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Now  we  know 
nothing  of  God  any  farther  than  he  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  himself.  Moreover,  what  is  above  our 
comprehension  is  nothing  to  us.  Deep  speculationt 
and  pryings  into  matters  not  revealed,  can  do  no 
good :  they  serve  the  devil's  purpose,  and  may 
prove  our  utter  ruin*." 

9.  Melancthon's  judgment  of  the  contro- 
versy BETWEEN  Luther  and  Erasmus^ 

IN  regard  to  Melancthon  s  judgment  of  this  con- 
troversy, we  have  seen  that  Luther  appealed  to  his 
Theological  tracts,  as  containing  an  invincible  an- 
swer to  the  Diatribe  of  Erasmus  f  -  nor  can  there 
be  the  smallest  doubt,  but  that  the  former  edition 
of  those  tracts  maintained  the  complete  inability  of 
man,  in  full  as  strong  terms  as  Luther  himself  on 
any  occasion  had  supported  that  doctrine.     "  The 
divine  predestination,"  said  Melancthon,   "  takes 
away  the  liberty  of  man.     For  both  the  external 
actions,  and  the  internal  thoughts,  of  all  created 
beings  whatever,  take  place  agreeably  to  the  Divine 
predestination.      The  judgment  of  a  carnal  man 
resists  this  sentiment ;  but  a  man  of  spiritual  un- 
derstanding approves  it.  Moreover,  the  mind  which 
is  deeply  sheeted  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  pre- 
determinations will  always   have  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  God,   as   well  as  the  most  steady 
dependence  on  him  J." 

Some  alterations  in  the  expressions  which  took 
place  in  the  later  editions  of  these  tracts  have 
given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  Melanctlion,  partly 

♦  Lutli.  Op.  VI.  353.     Also  Scultet,  34. 
t  See  page  371.  |  Scultet,  38. 
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moved  by  the  argumeDts  of  Erasmus,  and  partly 
disf^sted  with  Luther's  rigid  doctrines  of  the  i. 
'Will,  changed  his  sentiments  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  Freedom  of  the  human  Will  •.  To 
assist  our  judgments  in  this  matter,  several  obser- 
vations may  be  made.  And  first,  MelancthoD,  in  a 
letter  to  Erasmus  himself,  written  more  than  three 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Diatribe,  and 
more  than  two  years  after  the  publication  of  Lu- 
ther's answer,  and  lastly,  after  he  had  read  both  the 
first  and  the  second  part  of  the  Hyperapistes,  very 
clearly  intimates  that  he  still  continued  in  the  same 
sentiments   with  Luther.     For  he  says,   "  Though 

I  AM  IN  THE  HABIT   OF   SPEAKING  OUT    WHAT    I 

THiMK  OF  THE  coNTaovEBSY  which  you  have  had 
with  Luther,  yet  I  never  loved  him  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  wish  to  increase  his  vehemence  in  a  dispute. 
I  wish  this  bitter  contest  between  you  had  not 
happened. — Perhaps  he  has  not  treated  you  with 
sufficient  respect;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  yoa 
have  reviled  him  to  an  astonishing  degree  t- " 

Secondly  ;  More  than  twenty  years  after  the  date 
of  the  last  mentioned  letter,  Melancthon  writes  thus 
in  his  defence  against  Flacius,  who  had  accused  him 
of  having  altered  the  Protestant  doctrines,  "  I  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion  that  I  was  when  I  wrote 
ray  Theological  tracts  ;  a  book  now  in  the  hands  of 
many  persons ;  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a  summary 
of  those  doctrines  of  Luther  which  had  been  deli- 
vered by  him  in  various  commentaries  and  in 
volumes  of  sermons.  1  submitted  every  part  of  my 
manuscript  to  the  judgment  of  our  Church,  and  of 
Luther  himself;  and  on  many  points  I  consulted 
him  very  particularly  j;." 

•  Scultet.  37.     Also  Brandt.  \  Ep,  1072. 

i  Defens.  contra  Flac.  lib.  I.  Ep.  Melan.  133.  As  the  firet 
edition  o(  Melanctbon's  Common  places,  or  Theolo^&l  tracts, 
is  exceedingly  scarce,  I  have  given  in  the  Appendix  a  fuller 
account  of  its  contents,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  difficult 
subject  of  the  DiviDe  decrees.  See  Appendix,  Melaacthoa'it 
Coiumoa.places. 
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CHAP.         Thirdly ;  An  attentive  reader  of  the  later 

tions  of  Melancthon's  Theological  tracts  will  ob- 
serve, that  the  author  has  inserted  cautions  against 
the  dangerous  Stoical  notion  of  fate  and  necessity; 
and  also  certain  distinctions  respecting  that  degree 
of  freedom  of  will  which  remains  even  in  fallen  and 
unrenewed  men,  who  nevertheless,  by  mere  nature, 
do  certain  external  works  of  the  law,  and  also 
exercise  a  discretion  in  regulating  their  ordinary 
concerns.  Luther  makes  a  concession  nearly  to  the 
very  same  purpose  in  his  Bondage  of  the  Will  *. 
But  both  these  eminent  Reformers  are  uniformly 
steady  in  asserting  the  great  practical  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  the  natural  enmity  of  the  human 
heart  to  the  holy  law  of  God.  "  In  that  point," 
says  Melancthon  expressly  in  his  chapter  on  Free 
Will,   "  the   human  will    is  captivk,   and  not 

free:  NEITHER  CAN  IT  DELIVER  ITSELF  FROM 
THIS  EVIL  PROPENSITY,  OR  FROM  DEATH  ITS 
CONSEQUENCE.  ThIS  SAD  CONDITION  THERE- 
FORE SHOULD  BE  FELT  AND  OWNED,  IN  ORDER 
THAT  WE  MAY  HAVE  A  CLEAR  VIEW  OF  THE 
BENEFITS  OF  ChRIST,  WHO  TAKES  AWAY  SIN 
AND  DEATH  t-" 

Fourthly;  Though  it  must  be  owned  there  are 
some  passages  in  Melancthon's  Theological  tracts, 
both  in  the  chapter  on  Free  Will,  and  on  the  Cause 
of  Sin,  which  appear  so  obscure  and  contradictory, 
that  they  may  well  give  rise  to  a  degree  of  doubt 
and  hesitation  respecting  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
writer;  yet  there  exists  a  letter  of  this  good  man  to 
Galvin  himself,  which  in  my  judgment  has  cleared 
up  this  point  as  effectually  as  a  matter  of  this  kind 
admits  of  illustration  from  history.  "  My  hypothe- 
sis," says  Melancthon  to  Calvin,  "  is  this ;  that 
God  is  neither  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  approves  of  sin. 
In  the  next  place,  I  admit  a  contingency  in  our  pre- 
sent weak  condition  of  the  judgment,  that  the  un- 
learned may  know  that  David  rushed  into  sin  by  his 
*  435>  b*  t  MelaDcth.  De  Lib.  Arbitrio,  166.  b. 
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The  pious  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  draw  for 
himself  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  these  facts. 
He  will  see,  that  in  the  grand  Christian  article  of 
original  sin,  and  the  total  inability  of  man,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  renovating  grace  of  ChrLst,  Melanc- 
thon  was  as  sound  and  as  steady  as  Luther  himself) 
though,  perhaps,  he  did  not  on  all  occasions  grasp 
his  objects  with  the  force  and  the  distinctness  of  his 
master. — If  he  had  altered  his  sentiments  materially 
on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will,  or,  what  is  the  very 
same  thing,  on  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to 
evil,  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  written  in  this 
manner  to  a  man  who  entertained  the  sentiments 

*  Calv.  IX.  Ep.and  Respons,  174. 
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own  voluntary  act:  and  I  think  that  the  same  cjvy. 
David,  when  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  might  have 
retained  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  in  that  struggle  there 
was  some  action  of  the  Will.  Now  though  these 
points  MAY  be  stated  with  greater  subtil ty,  yet  this 
mode  of  expressing  them  appears  to  me  suited  to 
practical  purposes.  Whenever  we  sin,  we  should 
blame  our  own  wills ;  and  not  set  up  ourselves 
against  God  by  seeking  for  the  cause  of  our  sin  in 
his  counsels."  ....  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  "  We 
should  make  the  word  of  God  our  foundation; 
and  not  oppose  the  promises,  but  believe  them ; 
and  not  say.  We  will  believe,  as  soon  as  we  know 
what  are  the  secret  decrees  of  God.  God  helps 
the  believer;  and  it  is  through  his  own  word 
that  he  helps  effectually." — Melancthon  concludes 
with  these  remarkable  words :  "  I  do  not  write 
these  things  to  you  in  a  dictatorial  spirit ;  it  is  not 
for  me  to  dictate  to  so  very  learned  a  person,  and 
so  very  well  skilled  in  the  exercises  of  piety ;  and 
indeed  I  am  satisfied  that  these  views  of  mine 
AGREE  WITH  YOURS,  but  they  are  stated  in  a 
ruder  or  less  refined  manner,  and  are  *  adapted  to 
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CHAP,    of  Calvin :  and  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  letter 
^[^   ,  was  written  so  late  as  the  year  1543. 

Still,  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  inconsistent  widi 
a  conscientious  dislike  of  the  fatalism  of  the  Stoics ; 
or  a  disapprobation  either  of  certain  peculiar  ex- 
pressions written  many  years  ago  by  M elancthon 
himself,  or  of  the  Stoical  tendency  of  some  of  the 
writings  of  the  divines  of  Geneva.  We  may  add,  that 
the  animadversions  of  Melancthon  on  the  Calvinistic 
divines,  in  some  instances,  do  manifestly  respect  their 
bigotry  and  intolerance,rather  than  any  want  of  ortho- 
doxy in  their  principles.  Thus  when  he  complains 
to  his  friend  Camerarius  of  the  violence  of  the  con- 
tests respecting  the  Stoical  doctrines  of  necessity,  and 
tells  him  that  a  person  had  been  actually  imprisoned 
because  he  dissented  in  opinion  from  Zend  *,  we 
are  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  why  he  should  have 
been  understood  by  some  persons  to  have  had  his 
eye  on  the  followers  of  Calvin,  and  perhaps  on  Calvin 
himself,  and  to  have  represented  them  as  introducing 
the  heathen  notions  of  fate  and  predestination'!' :  nor 
need  we  wonder  that  he  should  have  thought  proper 
to  soften,  or  totally  expunge,  in  his  later  Theological 
tracts,  all  expressions  on  the  subject  of  predestinatioOi 
like  those  mentioned  in  page  330,  which  certainly 
are  more  exceptionable,  because  less  guarded,  and 
more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  thing  advanced  by 
Luther  on  this  difficult  article  of  religion. 

When  the  diligent  and  impartial  student  has  well 
considered  all  these  things,  he  will  see  what  little 
reason  there  is  to  represent  Melancthon  as  having 
greatly  disliked  Luther  s  treatise  on  the  Bondage  of 
the  Will,  and  judged  it  a  dangerous  and  hurtful  book, 
in  which  every  thing  is  carried  too  far,  and  in  which 
invincible  arms  are  furnished  to  libertines  and  un- 
believers for  the  rejection  of  Revelation.  As  litde 
reason  will  he  find  for  the  insinuation,  that  Melanc-* 

•  IV.  Ep.  796.  p.  923.    t  Mdch.  Ad.  V.  Calv.  43.  fol.  86.  Svo. 
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thon,  in  consequence  of  this  publication  of  Luther  CBl^. 
began  to  separate  himself  from  the  system  of  that  ,  ^^* 
great  Reformer  *.  How  careful  ought  historians  to 
be,  in  leaving  on  record  concise,  equivocal,  and 
incautious  remarks,  which  perhaps  at  first  were 
intended  to  mean  but  little  :  but  which,  afterwards 
having  been  exaggerated  without  warrant,  and  often 
copied  by  writers  succeeding  one  another,  at  length 
acquire  a  degree  of  currency,  capable  of  deceiving 
posterity, — and  this  almost  without  leaving  a  pos'- 
sibility  of  detecting  the  imposture. 

The  learned  biographer  of  Erasmus  allows  that 
Luther's  sentiments  were  at  bottom  the  same  with 
those  of  Augustine ;  but  that  Brasmus  was  unac- 
quainted with  that  circumstance  t)  aJid  imagined  that 
he  was  only  disputing  against  Luther,  while  in  reality 
he  was  as  much  opposing  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his 
followers  as  the  Reformer  of  Wittemberg.  The 
same  author  tells  us,  that  Luther  had  learnt  his 
notions  of  fatalism  from  Augustine,  and  also  from 
him  had  learnt  to  think  ill  of  the  Pelagians ;  and 
moreover,  that  Luther  misunderstood  and  misap* 
plied  some  passages  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  which  in 
those  days  were  not  so  fully  cleared  up  as  they  have 
been  since  X- 

The  intelligent  Reader  probably  knows  enough 
of  the  sentiments  of  Jortin  to  be  aware  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  author  would  be  disposed  to  clear  up 
certain  doctrinal  passages  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  therefore  no  more  need  be  said  on  this  head. 

*  See  Beausobre,  III.  258,  who,  however,  allows  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  Luther  himself  abandoned  his  system,  what- 
ever may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  enough, 
thftt  in  no  very  great  length  of  time  after  Luther's  decease, 
many  of  his  followers,  who  still  preserved  the  denomination  of 
Lutheran,  departed  materially  from  the  principles  of  their 
master;  and  I  wish  that  in  so  doing  it  might  be  found  they 
did  not  also  lose  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

t  Joitin,  335  &  403.  t  M*  33^- 
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The  evidence,  however,  of  such  a  writer  and  such 
a  scholar  may  well  deserve  our  notice,  when  he 
speaks  positively  to  the  following  important  fact. 

Luther's  "  favourite  doctrine  was  justification  by 
faith;  and  not  by  works,  moral,  legal,  or  evangelical: 
but  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  observe,  that  he 
perpetually  inculcated  the  absolute  necessity  of  good 
works.  According  to  him,  a  man  is  justified  only 
by  feith ;  but  he  cannot  be  justified  without  worics ; 
and  where  those  works  are  not  to  be  found,  thetre 
is  assuredly  no  true  faith  *." 

10.  Hostility  op  Erasmus  :  his  apologies. 

THE  publication  of  the  treatise  on  the  Bondage 
of  the  Will  produced  an  irreparable  breach  between 
Erasmus  and  Luther.  Even  Beausobre  admits,  that 
the  former  became  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the 
Lutherans,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  speaking  ill 
of  them  f.  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says, 
"  Luther  has  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  left 
no  room  for  friendship,  and  yet  he  thinks  he  has 
most  wonderfully  bridled  his  passion  :{;." 

Luther,  however,  with  a  more  Christian  spirit, 
and  with  the  hope  of  preventing  the  mischief  which, 
through  the  exasperated  pen  of  Erasmus,  might 
happen  either  to  the  Reformation  in  general,  or  to 
individuals  who  were  disposed  to  befriend  it,  ven- 
tured once  more  to  write  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
man  whom  he  had  irritated  so  much  by  his  answer 
to  the  Diatribe.  In  this  letter  he  confessed  the  in- 
firmity of  a  violent  temper,  which  was  apt  to  carry 
him  too  far;  but,  in  return,  he  received  nothing 
from  Erasmus  but  reproaches  and  reviling  lan- 
guage. "  You  have  written  against  no  person," 
says  he,  "  more  savagely  or  more  maliciously :  and 

*  Jortin,  120  f  III.  s6o. 

t  To  Bilibald,  940. 
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I  am  not  so  much  of  a  child  as  to  be  easily  wheedled 
and  cajoled  into  good  humour."  Eraamus  cob-  , 
eludes  his  letter  thus :  "  I  coold  wish  you  a  better 
disposition,  unless  you  are  mightily  pleased  with 
your  own.  To  me  you  may  wish  whatever  you 
will,  only  do  not  wish  me  to  have  your  disposition, 
unless  indeed  God  should  change  it  for  you." 

It  is  painful  to  see  to  what  lengths  of  calumny 
the  resentment  of  Erasmus  could  carry  him,  all  the 
while  professing  himself  to  be  actuated  by  pure 
Christian  motives.  Had  he  confined  the  operation 
of  his  ill  humour  to  Luther  only,  whose  treatment 
of  him  was  certainly  sufficiently  provoking  to  a 
proud  man  accustomed  to  hear  little  except  his  own 
praises,  he  would  have  been  much  more  excusable. 
But  what  shall  we  think  of  such  declarations,  as, 
*'  I  hate  these  Gospellers  ;  as  for  many  other  rea- 
sons, so  particularly  for  this,  that  through  them 
literature  declines  every  where,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  perishing;  and  without  letters,  what  is  hfe? 
They  love  money  and  a  wife,  and  care  not  a  rush 
for  any  thing  else.  We  have  been  stunned  long 
enough  with  the  cry  of  Gospel,  Gospel,  Gospel: 
we  want  Gospel  morals  *."  The  angry  writer  here 
alludes  to  those  priests  and  monks  who  embraced 
the  Reformation,  and,  along  with  that,  a  state  of 
matrimony. 

Erasmus  had  sense  enough  to  see  tliat  the 
Church  stood  in  need  of  reformation :  moreover, 
hia  satirical  wit  was  of  infinite  use  in  exposing 
the  immoralities  of  the  clergy,  and  in  lowering  thetr 
credit.  But  he  had  neither  the  courage  to  stand 
forward  himself  as'a  reformer,  nor  the  honesty  to 
join  those  who  ventured  their  lives  in  the  good 
cause.  As  long  as  the  success  of  these  heroes 
seemed  entirely  doubtful,  he  appears  to  have  treated 

•  Ep.  1069. 
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thetn  with  considel^ble  candour  and  respect*,  and 
to  do  him  justice,  always  exclaimed  against  at 
tempts  to  extirpate  them  by  cruelty  and  persecu' 
tion.  But,  when  they  were  become  strong  aik 
numerous,  and  could  do  without  his  help,  his  prid< 
was  so  deeply  wounded,  that  he  constantly  showec 
himself  their  determined  adversary,  Yet^  ia  hi 
exposition  to  them,  he  found  himself  miserabl] 
fettered  by  his  former  and  even  his  present  con 
nexions,  and  also  by  many  things  which,  both  ii 
his  letters  and  his  publications,  he  had  advances 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformers 
Hence  that  timidity,  double-dealing,  chagrin  an( 
resentment,  which  one  laments  in  the  conduct  c 
this  great  man  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

We  are  never,  I  think,  so  much  disposed  t 
be  out  of  humour  with  Erasmus,  as  when  he  ap 
pears  to  triumph  in  the  unhappy  dissensions  c 
the  first  Reformers. — "  Fight,"  says  he,  in  a  lette 
to  Conrad  Pelican,  "  among  yourselves :  Zuingl 
and  Ecolampadius  against  Luther  and  Pomeramu 
and  again,  Balthasar  against  the  former ;  and  Fan 
against  you.  Shall  I,  at  the  hazard  of  my  lifi 
nay  of  my  salvation,  connect  myself  with  sue 
a  discordant  faction  ?  Whatever  mischief  happe 
to  you,  impute  it  to  yourselves :  I  always  foretol 
that  no  good  could  come  of  such  proceedings  f 
In  another  place  he  say^,  "  When  Luther  first  aj 
peared  in  tnis  new  character,  I  aug^ured  but  to 
truly  that  matters  would  come  to  this  pass  ;  but 
was  not  believed.  Now,  as  is  the  case  with  fool 
he  has  learnt  by  experience  to  be  so  moderate  in  h 
measures  that  he  almost  publishes  a  recantation  J 
And  again :  '*  This  Gospel  fever,  for  so  I  choose  \ 


•  "  I  fear,"  says  Erasmus,  "  exceedingly  for  poor  Luthe 
80  much  does  the  conspiracy  work  on  all  sides.     The  gre 
men  also,  especially  pope  Leo,  are  irritated  against  hini."- 
To  Gerard  Novium.  577,  in  the  year  1520. 
t  To  Conrad  Pelican,  964.  J  Id.  1137. 
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call  it,  begins  to  remit,  and  to  afford  a  prospect  of  avfu 
returning  health.  What  comes  from  Luthernow,  is  of  .  ^y^. , 
such  a  kind,  that  he  seems  to  recant  his  former  doc- 
trines ;  and  thus  his  very  disciples  are  out  of  humour 
with  him,  and  are  inclined  to  caU  him  a  heretic,  and  a 
man  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  &e  Gospel,  and  grown 
crazy  by  giving  way  to  human  reasonings*! !" 

What  a  bad  spirit  manifests  itself  in  all  this 
miserable  misrepresentation ! ! 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Protestants  to  select 
from  the  writings  of  Ejaamas,  and  circulate  amoi^ 
thepeople,  such  passages  as  favoured  themselves  and 
their  cause.  This  procedure,  while  it  weakened  the 
authority  of  their  adversary,  was  apt  to  infiame 
his  resentment  to  the  highest  pitch.  Gerard  No- 
viomagus,  who  had  formerly  been  an  intimate  of 
firasmus,  affords  an  instance  of  this  sort  This 
reformer,  diiigusted  with  the  nnmanly  conduct  of 
bis  friend  in  the  business  of  religion,  exposed,  in 
severalamall  publications,  his  inconsistency  and  want 
of  principle ;  and,  in  particular,  charged  him  with 
iuiring  formerly  maintained  the  tmlaw&lness  of 
putting  heretics  to  death. 

The  AFOLOGT  of  Erasmus  upon  this  occasion  is  Apoiugj 
one  of  the  most  exceptional^e  pieces  among  all  his  ^"""^ 
voluminous  writings.  He  calls  it  a  letter  against 
certain  professors  of  the  Gospel  falsely  so  named. — 
Under  pretence  of  criticising  the  bad  practices  of 
aome,  "  he  defamed  during  this  year,"  says  a  very 
«andid  Annalist,  "  all  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  a  man ;  and  this  to  please  the  Emperor, 
vho  was  coming  from  Italy  into  Germatiyt."  He 
himself,  to  avoid  suspicion,  had  left  Basil,  where  a 
reformation  of  the  church  had  taken  place,  and  was 
gone  to  Fribui^  ;t^.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
:the  Reader  with  many  extracts  fi-om  this  most 
peevish  and  acrimonious  treatise.  Me  now  began 
to  maintain,  that  there  were  certain  heresies,  which 

'  To  Sadolet,  1135.  f  ^cultet.  XXIX.  950. 

I  Sleidan,  VI.  169. 
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had  the  nature  of  blasphemy  and  sedition  ;  and  he 
asked,  Whether,  in  such  cases,  the  sword  was  to  be 
withheld  from  princes  ?  It  was  a  fault,  he  ownedi 
to  drag  men  to  the  fire  for  every  error;  but 
it  was  also  wrong  to  contend,  that  no  heretic 
whatever  ought  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  civil 
magistrate*.  "  Then  as  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Church,'*  he  said,  "  there  was  in  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions, as  in  other  human  affairs,  a  beginning,  a 
progress,  and  a  completion:  and  to  pretend  to 
reduce  the  Church  to  its  first  and  original  principles^ 
was  as  absurd  as  to  put  an  adult  back  again  into 
his  cradle  f ."  To  be  brief,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
if  St.  Paul  were  then  alive,  he  would  not  disapprove 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  but  would  de- 
claim against  the  vices  of  men  Ij^ 

He  makes  an  invidious  comparison  between  the 
primitive  Christians  and  these  novel  evangelists^ 
calumniating  thelatter  in  every  way  he  could  devise* 
"  The  former  recommended  their  doctrine  by  mild- 
ness and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  by  patience  in 
bearing  injuries  ;  whereas  the  societies  of  the  latter 
abounded  with  adulterers,  drunkards,  gamesters,and 
spendthrifts."  He  said,  "  It  had  been  his  misfor- 
tune not  to  know  a  single  person  who  had  not  been 
made  a  worse  character  by  joining  the  Gospellers. 
Luther's  cause  was  not  of  the  very  worst  kind  at 
first,  but  he  had  raised  such  disturbances,  that 
Melancthon  was  at  this  very  time  following  him 
wherever  he  had  been,  as  Lite  follows  Ate, 
endeavouring  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  §." 

One  might  here  be  allowed  to  ask, — How  could 
Erasmushere  forget  the  numerous  encomiums  on  the 
virtues  and  piety  of  the  Reformers,  which  are  to  be 
found  dispersed  through  his  writings  ? — Also,  how  is 
it  that  he  was  not  aware,  that  if  he  himself  had  been 

»  Op.  Era?.  X.  1576.        f  W.  X.  1585.      I  Id.  X.  1587. 
§  Id.  1578  to  1589.     Ate  is  the  goddess  of  mischief;  Lite 
the  goddess  of  entreaty 
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se'ixed  as  a  heretic,  he  would  infallibly  have  been  crj 
condemned  at  a  tribunal  of  Monks,  and  probably  ,  ^ 
would  have  met  with  the  same  fate  from  the  Pope 
and  his  Cardinals  if  he  had  been  caught  at  Rome ; 
unless  indeed  the  unparalleled  dexterity  of  his 
address,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  language,  might 
have  saved  him? — The  answer  is,  Erasmus  was 
then  in  a  passion. 

The  Protestant  Clergy  of  Strasburg  thought  pro- 
per to  reply  to  the  indiscriminate  slander  of  Erasmus. 
But  as  this  tract  is  not  before  us,  all  we  can  say  of 
it  is,  that  the  Reformers  had  very  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Erasmus  considered  his  old  friend  Novio- 
magus  as  the  real  author  of  the  work ;  and,  in  an  ill- 
humoured  epistle  to  Melancthon,  speaks  thus  of  him : 
"  Formerly,  one  Noviomagus  had  a  most  extraordi- 
nary affection  for  me ;  but  being  a  little  intoxicated^ 
he  travelled  to  Strasburg,  and  is  now  there  raging  as 
violently  against  me  a^  if  I  had  murdered  his  father, 
his  mother,  his  grandfather,  and  grandmother.  He 
has  subscribed  his  own  name  to  four  pamphlets ; — 
and  the  fifth  comes  out  under  the  name  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  Strasburg,  and  is  as  seditious  a  publica- 
tion as  can  exist  *."  Upon  reading  the  last-men- 
tioned treatise,  Erasmus  became  so  outrageous,  that 
he  published  an  answer  to  it,  addressed  to  the 
BRETHREN  of  the  fjowcr  Germany,  which  is  infi- 
nitely more  violent  and  slanderous  than  his  preced- 
ing Apology  against  the  pretended  Gospellers.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  pervades 
this  performance.  "  I  knew  a  certain  person  whom 
for  more  than  ten  years  I  loved  as  if  he  had  been  my 
own  son  ;  and,  in  return,  the  youth  was  as  dutiful 
to  me  as  to  a  father.  There  was  in  him  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  good  disposition.  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  had  a  draught  of  this  evangelical  spirit,  he  be- 
gan, contrary  to  all  expectation,  to  be  a  good  player 
at  dice,  a  sitter  up  all  ni^ht  at  cards,  and  a  man  of 
an  elegant  taste  for  lewd  women.  By  and  by,  he 
*  Ep.  Melancthon^  1301. 

Z3 
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CHAF»  began  to  wear  a  long  sword  in  a  slovenly  dissolute 
^l^'  ^  manner,  and  to  tbink  of  matrimony. — Lastly,  be 
todk  ofii^ce  at  half  a  word,  and,  from  being  my 
friend,  suddenly  changed  into  a  viper  against  m^ 
and  became  as  greedy  of  revenge  as  if  I  had  mur* 
dered  his  mother^ ' 

'^  I  could  mention  another,  who  is  strongly  at* 
tached  to  the  same  party ;  a  man,  against  whofli 
I  never  said  a  word,  but  have  often  commended 
bim  both  in  my  conversation  and  my  writings ;  i 
man  to  whom  I  have  done  spme  good  turns  ;  who^ 
though  he  never  expostulated  with  me,  yet  silicQ 
his  deps»rture,  has  discovered  the  most  bitter  enmity 
towards  me ;  and  not  content  with  wounding  mj 
character  in  conversation,  has  written  a  pampblel 
towards  me,  which  he  reads  to  his  pot-companiona 
And  all  this  because  I  refused  to  act  the  part  of  i 
madman  like  himself.  Further,  I  was  no  restrain! 
to  the  man ;  I  even  pleaded  his  excuse  with  thi 
bishop :  I  warned  him,  in  a  letter,  of  the  danger  b 
bad  to  apprehend  from  a  magistrate.  He  profite<l 
by  the  advice ;  and,  upon  receiving  a  summ<m8 
chose  rather  to  quit  the  place.  Now,  this  man  ii 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Gospel  party  1 " 

Thus  the  author  goes  on  with  one  story  aftii 
another*. 

^*  In  matters  of  business,"  he  says,  ^^  he  had  foum 
the  Gospellers  more  unfeeling,  and  less  to  be  trusted 
than  other  people ;"  and  adds,  ^^  that  he  was  ac 
quainted  with  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
whose  sanctity  he  preferred  to  that  of  a  thousand  c 
the  new  sectaries."  He  then  tells  us,  '^  that  he  neve 
Went  into  their  churches,  but  had  often  seen  with  ht 
own  eyes  individuals  coming  from  the  service,  an< 
had  often  inquired  of  them  very  particularly  wha 
had  been  doing  there,  and  whedier,  for  example 
when  Ecolampadius  preached,  they  had  ever  see: 
ft  single  person  sighing  or  shedding  a  tear  o: 
account  of  his  sins ;  that  the  answer  was,  Not  one 

•  Op.  Eras.  X^  1607  to  160$. 
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_^i)Ut  that  they  had  seen  many  yawning  and  half 

Erasmus  proceeds  to  ask,  Why  the  Evangelic 
sectaries  should  shrink  so  much  at  the  charge  of 
sedition,  when  Luther  himself  had  maintained  in  his 
writings,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  excite  seditions  f  ? — Yet  this  is  the  same  man, 
a  large  portion  of  whose  voluminous  writings  consists 
pf  complaints  against  heat  and  violence,  misrepre^ 
sentation,  and  want  of  candour  1 ! ! 

We  must  not  deprive  the  reader  of  a  few  sen^ 
tences  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  memorable 
Apology  of  Erasmus.  He  addresses  the  brethren 
thus :  ^^  I  shall  say  uothing  of  the  author  of  the  book^ 
because  I  am  not  perfecdy  sure  who  he  is.  But 
certainly  it  is  a  most  empty,  slanderous,  and  sedi* 
tious  publication,  and  as  foolish  as  it  is  deficient  in 
learning:!:.  You,  my  dear  friends,  I  conjure  not  to 
anSer  the  appearance  of  false  religion  to  impose  qh 
your  simpUcity,  neither  to  let  anv  one  bewitch  you 
to  quit  the  communion  of  the  Cnurch.-?-rIn  regard 
to  a  complete  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the 
Princes  will  take  care  of  that ;  and  the  thing  may 
be  done  by  them  without  tumult  In  the  mean 
time,  do  ye  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
turn  neither  to  Uie  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  Be- 
ware diligently  of  those,  whose  speech  is  mild  but 
contagious,  creeping  like  a  cancer.  Objec^ns  are 
made  to  the  bad  lives  of  the  priests :  the  tyranny 
of  the  papal  decrees  is  exaggerated  ;  the  evu  prac- 
tices of  the  monks  are  exposed,  and  promises  of 
liberty  are  held  forth  :  This  is  the  bait ;  but  do  ye 
take  care,  lest  there  should  be  found  lurking  under 
it  a  steel  hook,  which  may  entangle  you,  and  prove 
your  destruction.  What  greater  folly  than  to  show 
your  hatred  to  priests  and  wicked  monks,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  no  better,  and  to  make 
yxMirselves  worse  than  they  are !     For  there  is  no 

•  Op.  Eras.  X.  1611.         t  W.  X.  1617.         :  W.  i6a7. 
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fault  worse  than  heresy  or  schism.  Be  it  granted^ 
that  luxury,  lewdness,  ambition,  avarice,  and  every 
other  crime,  may  all  be  found  in  one  single  priest; 
heresy  is,  however,  worse  than  this  whole  aggregate 
of  vices.  In  all  ages,  there  have  been  many  com*' 
plaints  as  well  against  priests  and  princes,  as  against 
the  morals  of  the  people.  In  different  period^,  dif* 
ferent  vices  have  predominated ;  but  vices  there  al- 
ways have  been.  In  our  anger  against  ecclesiastics^ 
let  us  not  forget  that  they  are  but  men.  Practices, 
which  are  not  to  be  borne,  will  be  corrected  by  the 
authority  of  the  princes  much  more  efficaciously  than 
by  inexperienced  upstarts,  who  exasperate  the 
evils  by  the  bad  methods  in  which  they  undertake  to 
remove  them.  Let  Christ  make  the  reform  through 
the  medium  of  Charles  V.  an  emperor  eminent  for 
his  power,  eminent  for  his  clemency,  and  equally 
eminent  for  his  religion.  The  co-operation  of  the 
German  princes  may  be  depended  upon ;  and  there 
are  many  circumstances  which  induce  us  to  enter* 
tain  a  good  hope  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Pope  are 
turned  the  same  way.  —  No  reformation  of  the 
Church  will  succeed  but  what  originates  with  our 
rulers.  The  Pope  alone,  with  the  Emperor,  can 
do  the  business;  and  unless  appearances  deceive  us, 
Christ  hath  actually  influenced  our  minds  to  this 
good  work  *." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  is  conversant 
with  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  to  read  these  passages, 
without  feeling  a  disagreeable  mixture  of  indigna- 
tion and  contempt. 

11.  Inconsistency  and  Levity  of  Erasmus. 

Not  a  month  before  he  had  vented  his  spleen  in 
this  manner  against  the  German  protestants ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  so  much  candour,  had  formed 
these    sanguine   expectations,    from  the  laudable 

*  Op.  Eras.  1629. 
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exertions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  I  find  the  cent.- 
very  flexible  Erasmus  could  write  as  follows  to  a  .  ^^  .^ 
learned  and  eminent  Reformer,  whose  good  opinion 
he  did  not  wish  to  lose.  "  God  alone,  my  dearest 
Philip,  can  unravel  the  confused  plot  of  the  tragedy 
nrhich  is  now  actiug  every  where.  I'en  councils  may 
assemble  together,  and  yet  not  do  it ;  much  less  I. — 

If  a  MAN    PROPOSES  ANT  THINO  EQUITABLE,  he 

is  instantly  accused  of  Luthekanisu,  and  he 
bas  no  other  recompense*." 

The  mild  and  affectionate  temper  of  Melancthon 
::ould  not  fail  to  feel  the  influence  of  kind  and  artful 
expressions ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear,  lest  some- 
times a  bad  use  should  be  made  of  the  answers 
(rhich  might  be  drawn  from  him  by  the  insinuating 
iddress  and  management  of  Erasmus  in  his  letters. 
The  excellent  Camerariiis  saw  the  danger ;  and  as 
:he  breach  between  the  Reformers  and  Erasmus  was 
Bvery  day  growing  wider,  he  ventured  to  caution 
bis  friend  Melancthon  not  to  write  any  more  to 
i  man  whose  unfriendly  disposition  was  no  longer 
ioubtfui. 

Melancthon,  though  naturally  timid  and  pacific, 
was  yet  always  conscientious,  and  often  proved  him- 
lelf  capable  of  vigour  and  activity,  as  soon  as  the 
,ine  of  his  duty  appeared  distinct,  and  called  for 
:ourage  and  decisiou.  Accordingly,  he  not  only 
profited  by  the  friendly  suggestions  of  Camerarius, 
>ut  opened  his  mind  on  that  occasion  respecting 
Erasmus  with  less  reserve  than  1  remember  him 
:o  have  done  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings.  "  I 
ivill  follow  your  advice,"  says  Melancthon  ingenu- 
)usly,  in  his  reply  to  Camerarius  :  *'  moreover,  you 
mow  very  well  that  I  never  much  courted  his  friend- 
ihip.  What  iitde  penetration  have  our  adversaries ! 
rhey  are  fond  of  the  man,  who  has  dispersed 
Jiroughout  his  writings  the  seeds  of  many  opinions, 
irbicb,  if  Luther  had  not  arisen,  would  perhaps  at 
*  To  Philip  Melaacth.  1396. 
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CHAP,  length  have  produced  far  more  grievous 
,  ^^  ,  and  have  drawn  men  s  attention  another  way*  All 
this  bitter  contention  concerning  the  Lord'a  ISupper 
appears  to  owe  ita  origin  to  him.  Then,  in  some 
places,  how  far  does  he  seem  from  disliking  Arias 
and  his  party,  to  which  we  here  are  most  firm  in  our 
opposition !  Lastly,  is  there,  in  all  his  writings,  a 
syllable  on  the  subject  of  justification,  or  on  the 
rights  of  governors,  which  is  truly  worthy  of  t 
Christian  man  ?  I  would  gladly  see  these  topics 
fully  handled  by  great  writers ;  but  let  those  extol 

HIM    WHO    DO    NOT   KNOW   HIMV 

Such  had  been  the  tergiversation  and  versatility 
of  Erasmus,  such  the  most  solemn  protestations  ci 
the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  so  many  the  ambiguous 
and  satirical  effusions  of  his  wit  on  occasicms  which 
could  not  but  give  offence  to  serious  and  pious 
minds,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  person  who 
really  loved  and  respected  this  otherwise  great  and 
venerable  character.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 5127, 
The  Eropc  we  find  the  Emperor  himself  writing  to  Erajsmus, 
to'filJMml^  ^^d  telling  him  how  great  was  his  satisfaction  to  have 
A.  D.  been  informed,  by  Erasmus's  own  letters,  that  the 
1530.  madness  of  the  Lutherans  began  to  decline.  '^  The 
whole  Christian  world,"  he  said,  ^'  was  indebted  to 
him  for  having  effected  that  which  neither  emperors, 
nor  popes,  nor  princes,  nor  universities,  nor  num- 
bers of  learned  men  had  been  able  to  bring  about" 
Notwithstanding  all  this  gross  flattery,  the  Emperor, 
in  the  same  letter  tells  him,  that  he  had  allowed  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  to  examine  his  books — but  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  Emperor  was  fully 
convinced  of  his  orthodoxy.  However,  if  it  should 
appear  that  he  had  made  any  slip,  or  had  advanced 
any  thing  ambiguous,  he  would  certainly,  upon 

*  MelaDGthon  to  CsunerariuB,  IV.  $76 ;  where,  for  the  saioe 
of  caution,  he  calls  Erasmus  Pothinus ;  which,  in  Greek,  aq- 
swers  to  Desiderius,  one  of  the  names  of  Erasmus.  See  also 
Scultet.  XXIX.  250. 
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receiTing  a  friendly  adinonition,  clear  it  up,  and,  by  cskt. 
thus  removing  every  thing  that  could  give  offence  to  ,  ^^i,,. 
weak  minds,  secure  immortality  to  his  writings  *. 

We  need  not  observe,  that,  in  this  letter,  there 
was  quite  as  much  bitter  as  sweet  for  Erasmus. 

It  added  not  a  little  to  his  mortification,  that; 
about  the  same  time,  the  Facu%  of  Divines  of  the 
University  of  Paris  extracted  upwards  of  Uiirty  pro- 
pOBitions  from  his  writings,  and  censured  them  in 
very  strong  temut-  His  letters  and  his  defence 
on  this  occasion,  are  inimitable  specimens  of  the 
author's  great  powers  of  evasion  and  address.  There 
is  in  them  an  artful  mixture  of  submission,  sarcasm, 
and  menace.  Yet,  after  all,  the  sitaation  of  Eras- 
mus was  such  as  exposed  him  rather  tj  ridicule 
than  envy. — Perpetually  calling  heaven  end  earth 
to  witness  how  good  a  Gathcdic  he  was,  till  nobody 
believed  him ;  despising  in  his  heart,  and  even 
hating  theParisian  theologians,  he  yet  condescended 
to  make  an  ungracious  sort  of  submission  to  them, 
and  to  own  his  having  said  things  in  his  writings 
without  sufEcient  caution;  and,  lastly,  magnifying 
his  own  merits  for  having  always  been  standh  to 
the  Church,  and  vilifying  the  Reformers  for  their 
heresy,  he  could  not  however  deny,  but  that,  in 
aiding  against  impieties,  he  himself  mi^t  have,  m 
some  instances,  fallen  into  errors  of  an  iatpiooK 
nature :{:. 

Erasmus,  in  the  preface  to  his  DECLAXAnOift, 
expresses,  in  sarcastic  language,  suffioently  intelli- 
gible, his  very  great  anxiety  for  the  digni^  and 
reputation  for  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  bis 
reply  to  their  condusion,  he  complains  of  the  injary 
they  had  done  to  him,  by  representing  him  and  Lvdter 
<^  the  same  class,  when,  in  iact,  not  any  one  of  his 

•  Krasmo,  1047. 

+  Du  Pin,  111.  S40  &  335.     Also  Op.  Enr  IX.  819. 
:  Ep.  C»ll.  Soiti.  TheoL  Hi^.  Serbon.  Semt.  Far.  Beddx, 
1031  to  1044. 
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CHAP,  propositions  entirely  agreed  with  those  of  Luther*: 
and,  in  his  letter  to  Bedda,  who  was  the  principal 
instigator  of  the  processes  against  him  at  Paris,  he 
strongly  intimates,  that  he  might  be  so  provoked  by 
ill  usage  as  to  revolt  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Let  the  Reader  determine  his  meaning ;  his  words 
are  these  :  "  If  I  should  be  overcome  with  injuries, 
and  revolt  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  of  whom 
will  God  require  my  poor  soul,  but  of  you  ?  That 
I  have  hitherto  persevered,  it  is  not  by  my  own 
strength,  but  through  the  Divine  assistance ;  and, 
by  the  same  assistance,  I  hope  to  persevere  to  the 
end.  But  who  may  not  be  worn  out  by  such  atrocious 
and  such  perpetual  abuse?  If  that  should  happen, 
do  you  not  see  what  a  disturbance  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  raise  ?  and  do  you  never  consider  what  an 
extensive  mischief  may  be  the  consequence  of  your 
present  measures?  Erasmus  is  not  so  devoid  ci 
friends  as  you  suppose  f." 

Almost  two  years  before  this  remonstrance,  he 
had  addressed  the  same  Parisian  divine  in  a  very 
long  exculpatory  epistle,  composed  in  a  most  truly 
Erasmian  style.  "  What  can  I  do  with  all  the  sus- 
picions of  mankind  ?  There  are  so  many  myriads 
of  condemned  articles ;  so  many  battalions  of  scho- 
lastic dogmas ;  so  many  connexions,  partialities,  and 
hatreds;  so  many  sects,  and  so  many  mad  brains, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  please  all.  Hitherto  I  have 
endeavoured  to  act  an  upright  part;  and  you  would 
say  so,  were  you  here.  If  I  were  so  fond  of  glory 
as  some  suppose;  nay,  if  I  did  not  throroughly,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  abhor  factions  and  heresies, 
I  might  have  been  either  allured  by  numerous  flat- 
teries, or  entangled  by  the  various  snares  that  have 
been  laid  for  me ;  or  again,  I  might  have  been  driven 
either  by  the  furious  threats  and  pamphlets  of  the 

*  Eras.  IX.  gas. 

t  Beddae,   1039.     Erasmus  wished  to  have  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  censure  of  his  works. 
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^^TRns,  or  by  the  no  less  furious  publications}  cent, 
aiotions,  and  slanders  of  the  opposite  faction,  to 
'  the  field  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers,  with 
3in,  if  I  had  connected  myself,  matters  would 
7e  been  by  this  time  in  such  a  state,  that  the 
nsures  of  divines  would  have  had  no  great  weight, 
know  you  will  say,  I  make  myself  of  vast  conse- 
aence.  I  answer,  I  could  speak  of  myself  in  a 
luch  higher  style  if  I  pleased,  and  very  truly  too. 
do  not  repent  of  the  part  I  have  acted  in  thus 
eeping  clear  of  the  sectarians;  and  I  hope,  through 
rod's  help,  to  continue  in  the  same  mind ;  but  if 
e  think  that  1  deserve  to  be  hunted  thus  by  a  set 
f  wicked  cavillers,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
uences*." 

There  is  no  end  of  the  contradictory  declarations 
F  Erasmus.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  in- 
ance. — Little  more  than  half  a  year  had  elapsed 
nee  his  address  to  the  brethren  of  the  Lower  Ger- 
lany,  in  which  he  attempts  to  mitigate  the  charges 
^inst  the  clergy,  thinks  very  favourably  of  the 
sligion  of  Charles  V.  and  expresses  good  hopes  of 
le  Pope's  concurrence  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
onf,  when  he  writes  to  Matthias  Kretzef  in  sub* 
iance  to  this  effect :  "  That  the  Emperor  was  in  a 
tate  of  most  violent  irritation :  and  that  there  were 
jose  who  were  throwing  oil  into  the  fire  J.  That 
>me  who  wore  purple  gowns  did  much  mischief  by 
leir  conduct ;  for  though  they  could  not  but  know 
lat  the  luxury  and  pride  of  the  clergy  had  been 
le  chief  cause  of  the  present  dissensions,  yet  they 
ved  in  incredible  pomp,  revelling,  and  sometimes 
laying  at  dice  all  night ;  and  not  even  taking  care 
>  keep  their  practices  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
eople.  That  the  haughtiness,  not  to  say  the 
granny,  of  the  ecclesiastics,  was  on  the  increase : 

•  Bcdda,  873.  t  See  page  344. 

t  Meaning  the  Pope,  who,  with  the  Emperor's  assistance, 
'as  endeavouring  to  crush  the  reformers.    See  Jortin,  L  506. 
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Their  wealth  and  their  luxury  were  also  on  die 
increase,  but  there  was  not  the  least  diminution  of 
their  thirst  after  these  things."  ^^  It  was  not  for 
him/'  Erasmus  said,  ^'  to  judge  of  the  Pope,  but 
those  who  came  frcnn  Italy  told  things  which  he 
could  not  hear  without  sorrow.  How  harshly  had  he 
treated  Florence !  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  the 
Pope,  by  the  help  of  the  princes,  and  by  augment* 
ing  the  number  of  his  cardinals,  was  aiming  at  the 
extinction  of  every  attempt  at  reformation.  And 
what  was  all  this  but  to  provoke  God  more  and 
more*?" 

The  writings  of  Erasmus  abound  with  humorooi 
levities t,  which,  by  persons  of  piety  and  religion, 
were  not  always  deemed  inoffensive.  For  example, 
in  describing-  the  revolution  which  took  place  at 
Basil  in  1529,  he  says,  ^^  Not  a  particle  of  an  image 
is  left  in  the  churches,  so  exceedingly  hot  is  the  war 
against  idols  in  the  midst  of  this  cold  weather. 
The  images  of  the  saints,  and  even  of  the  cracifix, 
have  been  treated  with  so  much  ludicrous  insult, 
that  it  may  be  thought  extraordinary  no  miracle 
should  have  been  wrought  on  the  occasion,  espe- 
cially as  the  saints  of  former  times  were  very  toncoy, 
and  performed  plenty  of  them  in  consequence  of 
sUght  afironts.  They  tell  horrid  stories  of  saints, 
who,  in  many  instances,  punished  persons  for  using 
profkne  expressions;  insomuch,  that  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  not  one  out  of  so  many  should  revenge 
himself  on  the  authors  of  this  prodigious  devasta- 
tion.     As    TO    THE     MILDNESS    OF    ChrIST    ANn 

THE   Blessed  Virgin,  that   I  am  not  sur- 
prised ATp 

Even  so  early  as  the  year  1521,  we  find  Eras- 
mus expressing  himself  on  religious  subjects  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  that  gravity  of  character 
which  became  his  age  and  reputation  for  learning; 

*  £p.  1361.  t  See  Luther's  obnervation,  in  page  391. 

t  £p.  1171. 118B.  1293. 
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luch,  thaty  for  many  years  past,  the  articles  of    cent, 
reed  had  been  judged  both  scanty  and  un-  >  ^^^  ^ 
in. 

it  the  following  confession  to  his  friend  Richard  ConfeMion 
be  attentively  considered.  — "  At  length  I  per-  °^  ^"""^ 
!  the  intention  of  the  Germans  is  to  involve 
vhether  I  will  or  not,  in  the  business  of  Luther. 
I  doing,  they  have  acted  unwisely,  and  l^ave 
if  alienated  me  from  their  cause.  What  good 
1  I  have  done  Luther  by  sharing  the  danger 
him,  except  that,  instead  of  one  man,  two 
it  have  perished  ?  I  cannot  conceive  why  he 
IS  with  such  a  spirit :  I  am  sure  he  brings  an 
n  on  the  lovers  of  literature.  There  is  no 
it  but  he  has  taught  many  excellent  doctrines, 
also  given  much  excellent  advice ;  and  I  wish 
ad  not  spoiled  the  good  by  intolerable  faults, 
if  every  syllable  he  had  written  were  unex- 
onable,  it  was  not  my  disposition  to  run  the 
rd  of  my  life  for  the  sake  of  truth.  It  is  not 
f  man  who  has  sufficient  courage  to  be  a 
yr ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that,  in  case  of  trial  or 
mention,  I  should  follow  Peter's  example.  I 
w  the  decisions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
a  they  are  right,  which  is  acting  like  a  religious 
;  and  when  they  are  wrong,  I  submit,  whudi  is 
ig  the  safe  side. — And  I  am  of  opinion  that 
I  good  men  may  conduct  themselves  thus,  when 
I  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  redress*." 
ere,  at  once,  from  his  own  mouth,  is  the  solu- 
of  all  the  enigmatical  conduct  of  Erasmus. — 
ly  sincere  and  excellent  Christians  have,  I 
^e,  been  as  timid  and  irresolute  as  he  was,  but 
r  timidity  and  irresolution  was  their  pain  and 
r  burthen.  They  prayed  for  grace  to  help  in 
I  of  need ;  they  never  made  light  of  their  infir- 
es  or  besetting  sins;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
red  them    as  the   enemies  to  their  spiritual 

•  Ep.  651. 
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CHAP,  improvement,  and  struggled  to  obtain  victory  over 
^"*  .  them,  constantly  fighting  like  faithful  soldiers  of 
Christ,  and  diligently  avoiding  the  snares  of  temp* 
tation.  It  was  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  mo* 
tives  which  governed  Erasmus,  and  their  practical 
consequences,  which  alienated  from  him,  in  iheir 
turns,  the  minds  of  the  most  eminent  reformers; 
for  example,  of  Luther  first,  and  of  MelanctboOi 
more  slowly,  afterwards. — Luther  freely  confesses, 
that  his  most  affectionate  friend  Justus  Jonas  inces- 
santly solicited  him  to  treat  Erasmus  with  respect, 
and  to  avoid  all  harshness  and  asperities  in  his  con- 
troversies with  him.  "You  cannot  think,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  how  excellent  and  venerable  a  character 
the  old  man  is*."  But  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  Jonas  altered  his  mind  upon  reading  the 
first  part  of  the  Hyperaspistes.  "  I  congratulate 
you,"  said  he,  "  my  excellent  friend,  on  yout  recan* 
tation  in  regard  to  Erasmus,  in  whose  praise  you 
used  formerly  to  have  so  much  to  say.  You  now 
paint  him  in  his  true  colours,  namely,  as  a  viper 
full  of  deadly  stings.  I  rejoice  that  the  perusal  of 
one  of  his  Hyperaspistes  has  so  effectually  opened 
your  eyesf." 

This  long  detail  of  the  controversy  between  Eras- 
mus and  Luther,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  will  not  be  deemed  uninteresting  by  any 
student  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  motives 
of  the  principal  actors  in  those  scenes  which,  under 
Divine  Providence,  brought  about  the  blessed  Re- 
formation*— Erasmus,  Luther,  and  M elancthon,  are 
unquestionably  to  be  reckoned  among  those  prin- 
cipal actors,  Uiough  by  no  means  so  as  to  exclude 
several  others  from  their  right  to  a  substantial  share 
of  the  praise.  The  unhappy  inconsistencies  which 
we  have  remarked  in  the  character  of  Erasmus^ 

♦  Seek.  II.  81. — Luth.  Respons.  Hen.  VIII.  495. 
t  £p.  by  Aurifab.  II.  353. 
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ovx^Vi  extremely  derogatory  to  his  personal  worth, 
I,  txo  wise  weaken  the  proofs  we  have  given  of  the 
rt^at  advantages  which  the  causeof  Christian  liberty 
deiwed  from  certain  parts  of  his  labours.  As  these 
contributed  much  to  unveil  the  tyranny,  corruptions, 
^ud  iniquitous  lives  of  the  clergy,  they  prepared 
men's  minds  for  that  shook  which  the  Papacy  was 
^oon  to  receive ;  a  shock  however  of  which  Erasmus 
neither  foresaw  the  probability,  nor  wished  to  be 
the  author. — His  memorable  interview  at  Cologne 
with  the  Elector  Frederic,  and  his  account  of  a 
number  of  propositions,  which  he  considered  as 
axioms  in  the  affair  of  Luther,  took  place  at  a  most 
important  and  critical  juncture*.  In  regard  to 
Luther,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  repeat  often 
what  nobody  denies;  namely,  that. his  eye  was  al- 
ways single  and  steady.  The  frequent  insinuations 
of  the  operation  of  ambitious  motives,  may,  per- 
haps, have  produced  unfavourable  impressions  on 
some  minds ;  nevertheless,  all  such  impressions  are 
without  warrant;  and  cannot  fail  to  vanish  on 
the  mere  inspection  of  the  decisive  documents, 
both  public  and  private,  which  are  contained  in  this 
History. 

Of  Melancthon  we  may  truly  say,  that  integrity, 
piety,  and  discretion,  were  parts  of  his  character  4 
for  these  virtues  posterity  do  him  ample  justice :  at 
the  same  time,  nobody,  I  think,  who  knows  him 
well,  considers  him  as  a  model  either  of  unusual 
firmness  or  extraordinary  penetration.  The  cha- 
racters both  of  Luther  and  of  Erasmus  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  very  much  misunderstood ;  and 
that  labour  is  well  employed  which  contributes  to 
rectify  erroneous  judgments  of  this  sort  The  as- 
pmty  and  positiveness  of  Luther  have  had  the 
effect  of  lowering  him  too  much :  The  politeness  and 
civility  of  Erasmus  have  contributed  to  raise  him 
too  high ;  and  it  is  with  no  little  concern  that  I  am 

•  See  the  Elector^  interview  with  Erasmos,  Ch.  VI.  Vol.  VL 
VOL.  v.  A  A 
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constrained  to  add,  that  the  propensity  of  his  rdt^ 
gious  sentiments — to  make  the  very  best  of  thenH-* 
towards  the  Pelagian,  or  half  Pelagian  heresy,  M* 
cures  him  but  too  favourable  a  reception  with  many 
modem  divines.  The  Church  of  England  r^rcH 
bates  Pelagianism  expressly ;  and  therefore  such  of 
its  members  as  are  disposed  to  applaud  the  com* 
ments  and  interpretations  of  Erasmus  and  his  wi^ 
mirers,  would  do  well  to  examine,  whether,  in.  so 
doing,  they  act  consistently  with  their  own  confes- 
sions of  Faith  *. 

CONCLUSION    OF  THE   CONTROVERSY    WITH 

ERASMUS. 


CHAP.    XIII. 


FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CONTROVERST 
WITH  ERASMUS,  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
SACRAMENTAL   CONTROVERSY. 


Concessions   of   Luther  made  to    Hbnry  viii* 

AND  Duke  George  of  Saxony. 
Consequences  of  those  Concessions* 
Continuation  of  the  Chapter. 


^xnL*  t  h  E  R  was  not  much  in  the  hahit  of  making  con- 

cessions. It  is  however  greatly  to  his  praise,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his  natural  temper^ 
there  are  yet  not  wanting  in  his  conduct  instances 
pf  extraordinary  self-government,  at  particular  junc* 

,/ ,     ♦See  Article  IX.  pf  the  Cbucch  of  EnglwML 
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tures,  when  the  cause  of  the  Grospel  appeared  tO     CSHX 
him  to  require  moderate  and  pacific  measures.  .  ,^^' 

We  have  seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  his  attempts 
to  conciliate  Erasmus,  and  secure  at  leaat  the  neu- 
trality of  a  man,  whose  avowed  hostility  miglit  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  His  treat-* 
ment  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  George  of  Saxony,  are 
examples  of  ^e  same  kind.  . 

In  the  year  152 1,  he  bad  published  a  very  rough 
and  churlish  reply  to  Henry's  celebrated  answer  to 
his  treatise  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity  *,  Eras- 
mus had  highly  commended  the  king's  book,  even 
before  he  had  read  it  t ;  but  Luther  had  criticised 
the  several  parts  of  it  without  ceremony ;  and,  in 
his  conclusion,  had  said,  "  If  the  liberty  I  tak(i 
with  the  king  should  offend  any  person,  let  him  have 
this  answer :  First,  I  have  to  do  with  unfeeling 
monsters,  who  have  despised  all  my  best  and  most 
modest  writings,  and  also  my  exceedingly  humble 
submissions  ;  and  have  grown  harder  in  consequence 
of  my  moderation.  Secondly,  I  have  abstained 
from  falsehood  and  from  bitterness ;  whereas  the 
king's  book  is  full  of  both.  And,  lasdy,  it  is  no 
such  great  matter  thait  I  should  treat  with  contempt 
and  severity  an  earthly  king,  who  has  blasphemed 
and  profaned  the  King  of  heaven  by  his  virulent 
misrepresentations  '^." 

A  little  experience  had  convinced  Luther,  that  he 
had  done  no  good  by  exasperating  a  tyrant  of  the 
cruel  and  resentful  character  of  Henry  VIII.  For 
no  sooner  had  the  angry  monarch  read  the  bookj 
than  he  complained  heavily  to  the  Elector  Frederict 
to  the  Dukes  John  his  brotherand  George  his  uncle, 
of  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  "  Ail  Germany,** 
he  said,  "  was  in  the  utmost  danger  from  the  spread- 
ing of  his  doctrines.  Moreover,  they  ought  by  no 
to  allow  Luther's  false  translations  of  the 


•  P.  «&-58.  t  Ep.  to  Richarii  P«ce,  Soa. 

t  Loth,  contra  Reg.  Ang.  II.  347. 
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New  Testament  to  be  dispersed  among  their  sub^ 
jects." 

Then  the  Duke  George,  as  might  be  expectedi 
joined  heartily  in  the  censure;  and  told  Henrfr 
that  he  had  punished  the  bookseller  who  first  im- 
ported and  sold  an  impression  of  Luther  s  Testa- 
ment among  his  subjects  *. 

The  answer  of  Frederic  also  was  timid  and  eva- 
sive. He  pretended  ignorance  of  such  subjects; 
and  wished  every  thing  to  be  referred  to  a  general 
council  f. 

Add,  that  it  could  not  escape  Luther,  in  reflecting 
on  the  mischievous  consequences  of  his  imprudent 
provocation  of  the  king  of  England,  that  Henry*s 
urgent  solicitations  of  Erasmus  to  take  the  field 
against  the  arch-heretic  ought  not  to  be  omitted ;{;« 
What  could  gratify  the  enraged  controversialist 
more,  than  to  see  the  adversary,  who  had  treated 
his  royal  dignity  with  so  little  respect,  defeated 
and  humbled  by  the  supposed  invincible  pen  of 
Erasmus  ? 

But  another  reason,  more  than  any  that  have  yet 
been  mentioned,  operated  powerfully  on  the  mind 
of  Luther,  and  inclined  this  undaunted  Reformer 
to  make  concessions  to  king  Henry  vill.  Chris- 
tiern,  king  of  Denmark,  had  taken  prodigious  pains, 
both  in  conversation  and  by  letters,  to  persuade  him, 
that  if  he  would  only  condescend  to  address  the 
English  monarch  in  very  modest  language,  he  might 
be  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  pure  Evangelical 
(ruth.  Luther  owns  that  he  was  in  a  manner  ine- 
briated by  these  large  promises,  and  began  to 
waver.  "  Who  knows,"  said  he,  "  but,  in  a  happy 
hour,  I  may  gain  the  king  of  England  ?  Certainly, 
I  should  incur  the  Divine  displeasure,  were  I  to 
lose  any  favourable  opportunity." 

Under  the  influence  of  these  motives,  he  wrote 

*  Sleidan  IV,  Qi.  f  Com.  de  Luth.  p.  478. 

t  See  page  s6i  of  this  Vol. 
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to  Henry  in  the  moat  submissive  style,  confessing, 
that,  at  the  instance  of  other  persons,  he  had  griev-  , 
ously  oifended  bia  majesty  by  a  foolish  and  precipi- 
tate publication.  "  He  received,  however,  daily," 
he  said,  "  such  accounts  of  the  king's  clemency, 
that  he  could  not  but  hope  for  forgiveness.  He  Lather'i 
also  had  been  told,  that  bis  majesty  was  not  the  real  ^^^"^ 
author  of  the  book  which  bad  been  edited  against 
Luther  under  the  king's  name."  He  takes  occasiMi 
to  call  Cardinal  Wolsey  the  pest  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  adds,  that  it  rejoiced  his  heart  to  hear  that  his 
majesty  began  to  favour  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  tired 
of  those  abandoned  sycophants  who  had  disgraced 
him.  "  If  the  king  pleased,"  be  added,  "he  was 
ready  to  own  his  fault  publicly;  and  he  trusted, 
that  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  write  to  the  king  of 
England  coDceming  the  present  state  of  religion, 
service  would  thereby  be  done  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  of  God." 

He  then  entreated  his  majesty  to  consider  what 
possible  harm  a  man  could  do,  who  taught  nothing 
but  that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  suffered  for  us,  and 
rose  again  from  the  dead.  This  was  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  upon  which  he  erected  all  the  rest ; 
As,  love  to  our  neighbour,  obedience  to  rulers,  and 
mortification  of  the  body  of  ain. — What  harm,  he 
asked,  was  there  in  these  articles  of  Christian 
doctrine?  Why  was  he  to  be  condemned,  neither 
heard,  nor  convicted  ? 

His  serene  majesty  saw  how  many  princes,  how 
many  states  in  Germany,  and  also  how  many  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  wisdom,  now  supported  the  Lu- 
theran principles ;  and  he  wished  that  it  mightplease 
Christ,  by  his  distinguishing  mercy,  to  add  king 
Henry  to  the  number,  and  separate  him  from  the  do- 
, minion  of  the  Papal  tyranny  over  the  souls  of  men. 
i.  Id  this  humiliation  of  Luther,  though  the  purity 
of  his  motives  is  by  no  means  to  be  suspected,  and 
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MAf.  though  he  surrendered  not  a  single  iota  of  the  arti* 
cles  of  religion  for  which  he  had  so  long  contendedf 
yet  some,  perhaps,  might  be  found  among  his  ad*^ 
tnirers,  who  thought  that  he  had  gone  quite  far 
enough,  either  for  the  dignity  of  a  leading  Reformer^ 
or  the  simplicity  of  a  follower  of  Christ*  Witfi 
such)  even  of  his  sincere  friends,  Luther  could  cei^ 
tainly  find  but  little  pity,  under  his  disappoiBtmeiit 
from  the  failure  of  his  attempt  at  reconciliatiM 
with  Henry ;  while  his  avowed  adversaries  would 
as  certainly  triumph,  in  the  rebuff  he  met'with  from 
the  haughty  and  indignant  monarch. 

Henry  reproached  him  with  levity  and  incon* 
stancy.  "  It  was  no  wonder,"  he  said,  "  that  he 
had  calumniated  Wolsey,  when,  for  seven  years pasti 
he  had  spared  no  dignity,  divine  or  human,  civil  or 
ecclesiastic.  He  had  blasphemed  the  saints,  treated 
the  apostles  with  contempt,  and  despised  the  holy 
Mother  of  Christ.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  peculiarly 
dear  to  him,  as  one  who  did  great  service  to  the 
kingdom  of  England  in  general,  and  was  distin** 

Jruished  by  his  constant  care  in  guarding  the  country 
rom  the  contagion  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  .-—Lastly, 
he  charged  Luther  with  having,  at  the  instigaticm  of 
the  devil,  made  a  sacrilegious  and  incestuous  mar^ 
riage :  in  this  he  had  committed  an  execrable  crime; 
a  crime,  for  which,  had  be  been  under  the  old  Ro- 
man government,  the  Vestal  nun  whom  he  had 
married  must  have  been  buried  alive,  and  he  him- 
self have  been  cut  to  pieces  with  stripes  *." 


,atiier*8  About  three  months  after  Luther  had  made  sub- 

riJuri*^"'  mission  to  Henry  VIII.,  he  resolved  to  try  the  ^Eect 

reorge  of    of  a  Similar  step  upon  the  mind  of  his  bitter  per- 

■*°"^^      secutor,  George  of  Saxony. — So  early  as  the  year 

1523,  count  Albert  of  Mansfield,  a  friend  of  the 

Reformation,  had  exhorted  Luther  to  endeavour, 

by  milder  language,  to  moderate,  if  possible,  the 

*  Maimbourg  in  Seek.  37.  Sleidan.  VI.  145.  Cochlasus,  121/ 
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ferocity  of  the  Saion  tycant ;  and  he  had  answered  cent. 
to  this  effect :  "  I  am  ready,  provided  I  do  not  sn-  ,  ^^^^ 
crifice  the  glory  of  the  Gk)spd,  to  offer  my  bounden 
duty  and  service,  as  becomes  a  Christian,  not  only 
to  the  Duke  George,  but  to  all  my  enemies  ;  and  I 
allow  you  to  promise  him,  on  my  part,  all  the  obe-* 
dience  he  can  desire,  if  he  will  but  desist  from  com-> 
niittin^  outrages  against  the  word  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  be  determined  to  rage  in  this 
manner,  he  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  nothing 
can  be  mentioned  to  which  I  am  less  disposed,  than 
to  humour  his  blind,  wretched,  and  furious  passions. 
I  could  not  have  thought  there  had  been  in  the  head 
of  this  duke  so  much  folly  and  madness  *J* 
^  In  the  year  1525,  Luther  had  again  been  made 
to  believe,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  on  the  authority 
of  many  great  and  excellent  characters,  subjects  of 
the  Duke  George,  that  he  might,  by  writing  to  that 
prince  in  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  moderation,  cer-^ 
tainly  induce  him  in  a  short  time  to  become  a  warm 
friend,  instead  of  a  cruel  prosecutor,  of  the  GospeL 
Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  him  in  substance,  as 
follows : 

He  confessed,  that,  among  others,  he  had  treated 
his  highness  vnth  some  asperity ;  but  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  had  also  edited  such  sermons  and 
various  lucubrations  of  a  practical  and  consolatory 
stamp,  as  must  prove  to  a  deinonstration  that  he 
had  no  malevolence  towards  any  creature,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  all  his  labours,  contentions^  and 
dangers,  was  to  do  good  to  mankind. 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  him  to  have  been  informed 
that  his  highness  became  more  and  more  violent* 
On  that  account,  he  had  resolved  to  admonish 
him  in  a  respectful  and  an  affectionate  manner; 
-^perhaps  this  was*  the  last. letter  he  should  ever 
write  to  him.  He  called  to  witness  God  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  as  far  as  bis 

•  Ep.  II.  134. 6*    Com.  dc  Lutb,  CLV. 
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Ihost  secret  tlioughts  were  known  to  himself  ao^ 
which  God  icertainly  knew,  he  was  influenccMl  eiH 
tirely  by  a  sense  of  duty»  and  a  desire  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  his  highness. 

He  came»  he  said,  with  tears,  and  he  laid  his  verf  ^ 
heart  at  the  feet  of  his  highness,  and  humbly  ei^ 
treated  him  to  be  no  longer  hostile  to  the  doctrine  . 
of  Luther* 

.  For  though  the  duke  did  not  believe  that  Luther 
preached  the  word  of  God,  yet  he  himself,  was  so 
fully  convinced  of  it,  that  he  was  constrained  to  be 
deeply  concerned  for  the  state  of  his  highnesses  soul; 
and  to  watch,  and  pray,  for  him,  and  not  to  be 
weary  of.  exhorting  him,  if  by  any  means  he  might 
be  the  instrument  of  delivering  him  from  the  jaws 
of  Satan,  and  presenting  him  to  Christ.  He  ta^ 
treated  the  duke  not  to  despise  him  on  account  oC 
his  low  rank  or  meanness.  Almighty  God,  on  one 
occasion,  had  made  use  even  of  the  organs  of  speech 
of  an  ass. — He  said,  he  was  perfectly  sure  that 
neither  his  highness  nor  any  power  on  earth  could 
retard,  obstruct,  extinguish,  or  oppress  his  doctrine^ 
Men  might  rage  against  it,  but  facts  had  shown  it 
would  flourish,  break  through  all  obstacles,  extend 
itself,  ai^d  acquire  stability.  The  reason  was,  it  was 
not  his  doctrine,  nor  that  of  any  human  being. 
Nevertheless,  it  gave  him  great  concern  to  be  forced 
to  see  a  prince  of  so  many  excellent  endowments 
making  horrid  attempts  to  dash  to  pieces  that  peril-* 
ous  rock  Jesus  Christ. 

He  prayed  God,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  impress 
bis  highnesss  mind  in  such  a  manner,  that  this 
sincere  and  submissive  letter  might  be  an  instance 
of  what  Solomon  says»  that  *  a  soft  answer  turnetb 
away  wrath.' 

He  was  ready  to  make  every  concession  to  his 
highness,  except  the  single  one  of  giving  up  his  doc- 
trine. He  could  not  do  that  without  inflicting  4 
deadly  wound  on  his  conscience.    He  begged  par- 
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don  for  having  ever  used  any  hasty  and  improper  [f 
words  respecting  him,  and  he  cast  himself  entirely  v. 
upon  his  highness's  clemency. 

On  the  other  hand,  he,  from  his  heart,  forgave  the 
duke  all  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received 
from  his  highness  :  and  he  said,  he  would  earnestly 
pray  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  pardon  his  highnesses 
great  criminality,  in  having  so  much  opposed  the 
word  of  God,  that  even  yet  it  had  found  no  place 
in  his  dominions :  nor  did  he  doubt  of  his  prayers 
being  answered,  provided  his  highness  did  but  desist 
from  persecuting  the  Protestants. 

In  conclusion,  Luther  intimated  that  he  might 
be  compelled  by  necessity,  if  the  Duke  George  per- 
sisted in  his  cruel  and  tyrannical  system  of  oppo* 
sition  to  Christian  liberty,  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  Almighty  God  against  him ;  and  his  highness 
might  then  learn,  at  length,  what  a  sad  thing  it  was 
to  nght  against  God.  As  to  himself  and  his  despised 
associates,  they  had  the  most  entire  reliance  on  the 
Divine  promises*. 

The  excessive  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  the  Saxon 
duke  appears  in  almost  every  line  of  the  answer 
which  he  gave  to  the  preceding  address.  He 
charges  Luther  with  having  made  Wittemberg  the 
asylum  of  all  the  monks  and  nuns  who  had  robbecl 
churches  and  monasteries  in  his  dominions :  more- 
over, he  then  insinuates  that  the  nuns  were  reduced 
to  a  most  degraded,  wretched,  and  scandalous  situa- 
tion. The  devil,  on  account  of  all  this  mischief 
might  be  a  friend  to  Luther ;  but  the  duke  could 
jiot  be  so.  For  surely  he  who  was  sorry  if  any  one 
of  his  very  lowest  rustics  should  lose  even  a  cow^ 
ought  to  be  much  more  sorry,  as  being  the  servant 
of  Christ,  when  he  was  robbed  both  of  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  his  own  subjects! 

In  regard  to  Luther  s  Gospel,  be  said  it  had 
been  the  cause  why  the  holy  sacraments,  the  sacred 

*  Luth.  Op.  II.  488.     Sleidan.  VI.  144. 
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CHAP*    Mother  of  God,  and  all  the  Saints,  had  been  bhi* 
^^^  ,  phemed.     These  were  the  genuine  fruits  of  hif 

doctrines. 

He  then  proceeds  to  charge  Luther  with  having 
revived  the  old  reprobated  heresies,  and  abolished  afi 
the  venerable  modes  of  worshipping  God ;  and  con* 
eludes  with  blackening  the  disciples  of  the  reformen» 
in  every  way  tliat  a  prejudiced  understanding  and  a 
virulent  imagination  could  devise''^. 

consequ£nc£s  of  tu£  concessions  of 

Luther. 

liUTHER  had  too  much  fire  in  his  compositimi 
to  bear  very  patiently  the  insults  and  affronts  of  a 
German  prince,  or  even  of  an  English  monarchy 
It  appears,  however,  that  at  first  he  had  determined 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  falsehoods  and  revilings  of 
George  of  Saxony.  "  All  my  humble  remon- 
strances," says  he,  "  are  lost  upon  him ;  nor  shall 
I  give  him  any  answer.  For,  why  should  not  I  put 
up  with  these  things :  I,  who  am  compelled  to 
bear  the  furious  opposition,  even  of  my  own 
Absaloms  f.'* 

He  had  likewise  resolved  upon  silence  in  regard 
to  Henry  VIII.;  till  he  found  that  his  own  sub- 
missive letter,  together  with  the  king's  answer,  had 
been  translated  into  German,  and  were  published 
in  one  little  treatise,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he 

♦  Acta  Luth.  Colch.  119. 

f  Luther  alludes  here  to  the  violent  and  unhappy  dispatet 
which  he  had  at  that  time  with  his  brethren  the  reformer! 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament.  To  Hausm.  II.  310, 
Id  this  letter  he  also  says,  '*  I  am  glad  that  my  answer  to 
thusmus  pleases  you.  I  expect  from  him  harsher  language 
than  from  the  Duke  George.  The  viper  will  feel  himself  seised 
by  the  throat;  and  my  moderation  in  the  Bondage  of  the  Will 
will  have  no  effect  upon  him*  God  grant  I  may  be  diyap* 
pointed ;  but  I  know  that  man's  disposition ;  and  1  know  the 
organs  which  Satan  makes  use  of." 
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himself  was  represented  as  having  at  length  openly 
retracted  his  religious  principles*.  ^ 

Luther  instantly  comprehended  the  policy  of  the 
papal  party.  He  knew  they  were  highly  gratified 
in  being  allowed  to  reckon  the  king  of  England  the 
avowed  champion  of  their  cause.  They  repre- 
sented his  majesty's  letter  as  replete  with  good 
sense  and  erudition  f ;  and  they  expected  that  the 
royal  authority  would  have  weight  among  the  Ger* 
man  populace. 

It  behoved,  therefore,  our  watchful  guardian  of 
the  infant  Reformation  to  prevent  if  possible,  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  his  unsuccessful  con- 
cessions ;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that,  in  the  year 
^527,  he  printed,  ix  the  German  language, 
Luther's  Answer  to  the  abusive  Epistle 
OF  THE  King  of  England. 

In  this  spirited  performance,  the  author  bids 
open  defiance,  in  future,  to  all  the  enemies  of  the 

Eure  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  expresses  sorrow  that 
e  had  ever  been  induced,  in  this  religious  contest, 
to  try  the  effect  of  condescensions,  civilities,  and 
submissions.  ^^  His  adversaries  were  of  such  a  kind, 
that  they  misconstrued  or  perverted  every  thing  he 
did.  When  he  wrote  with  vehemence  and  severity, 
they  called  him  arrogant  and  contentious:  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  was  gentle  and  submissive,  it 
was  instantly  said,  Luther  flatters,  or  he  retracts 
and  owns  his  errors." — A  radical  dislike  of  the  true 
doctrine,  he  said,  was  the  bottom  of  all  this  mis^ 
representation. 

^'  The  arguments  of  his  friends,"  he  observed, 
'^  had  certainly  led  him  to  hope,  that,  by  a  miki, 
humble,  obsequious  conduct,  he  might  be  the 
instrument  of  turning  the  hearts  of  several  con*^ 
siderable  personages;   for  example,  Henry  VIIL, 

*  His  old  adversary,  Jerome  Emser,  was  the  traoslator.    See 
Cocb.  1 44.  b.  and  Luth.  Rcspons.  ad  Maled.  II.  493.  b. 
+  Coch.  127. 
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George  of  Saxony ,  and  Erasmus;  but  he  had  heed 
utterly  disappointed  in  all  these  instances.  In  like 
manner^  because  he  had  displayed  a  spirit  of 
obedience  before  Cardinal  Cajetan,  that  dignitaiy 
immediately  concluded  he  was  going  to  recant — 
And  it  was  precisely  so  at  Worms,  that  the  mord 
anxiety  he  showed,  and  more  pains  he  took,  to 
conquer  prejudice  by  humility  and  tameness,  die 
more  did  the  haughty  spirits  of  his  adversaries  swd) 
with  pride  and  passion,  and  lift  up  their  crestB 
against  him." 

Luther  then  proceeds  to  ask  ironically,  whe* 
ther,  even  now,  it  might  not  be  proper  for  him  to 
adopt  the  same  lenient  and  pacific  measures,  and  to 
dress  up  a  sort  of  recantation,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and 
Ferdinand  ?  He  trusted  he  might  be  received  in 
their  palaces,  and  treated  with  the  most  exquisite 
dainties. — "  And  what  harm,"  he  asks,  **  supposing 
his  petition  to  be  rejected? — No  harm  whatever, 
replies  Luther,  with  great  gravity,  and  laying  aside 
all  irony; — **  for  what  has  such  a  poor  beggar  as 
Luther  to  do  in  royal  palaces  ?  whom  does  he  look 
for  there  ?  Does  he  now  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Satan  reigns  in  such  places?  Oh!  foolish 
Luther,  to  seek  Christ  where  Satan  fixes  his  throne ! 
What!  has  Christ  any  communion  with  Satan? 
Go,  Luther,  and  try  to  find  John  the  Baptist  in 
splendid  apartments,  and  among  great  men,  clothed 
in  purple  and  soft  garments ! ! " 

He  insisted,  he  had  a  public  character  to  sustain ; 
jind,  on  that  account^  he  would  not  bear  in  silence 
to  be  represented  as  though  he  had  retracted  his 
doctrines :  It  was  not  true.  In  his  most  submis- 
sive letters,  both  to  Henry  VlIL,  and  to  George  of 
3axony^  he  said  he  had  expressly  guarded  against 
any  such  injurious  construction. 

He  was  determined  therefore,  in  future,  to  regu- 
late his  conduct  by  the  following  principles;  namely. 
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.  In  all  matters  where  the  ministry  of  flie  word  of     C^WT* 
jrod  was  not  concerned,  he  would  not  only  submit 
o  his  superiors,  but  was  ready  to  beg  pardon  even 
»f  children.     As  a  private  man,  he  merited  nothing 
mi   eternal   destruction    at    the   Divine  tribunal* 
3ut,  in  regard  to  the  ministry,  for  which  he  consi-^ 
lered  himself  as  having  a  commission  from  Heaven^ 
here  was  so  much  dignity  in  it,  that  no  man,  espe- 
lially  a  tyrant,  should  ever  find   him  give  way» 
iubmit,  or  flatter.    Lastly,  he  besought  his  heavenly 
Father  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  resolution.     His 
profession  was  to  teach  the  word  of  God ;  and  as 
10  man  ought  to  impose  silence  in  that  respect,  so 
liere  was  a  necessity  that  the  word  should  cont- 
inually be  sounded  in  men's  ears.     It  was  useful^ 
for  support,  for  consolation,  for  rebuke,  and  for  the 
nulling  down  of  strong  holds.     **  In  spite  of  kings 
uid  princes,"  said  Luther,  "  in  spit^  of  the  whole 
KTorld,  and  of  Satan  himself,  I  will  never,  with  God's 
help,  desert  my  station*.'* 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  treatise,  Luther  laments 
most  grievously  on  account  of  the  unhappy  schisms 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  Reformers,  con-^ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist  Some  who 
took  part  against  him  in  that  controversy,  he  says, 
had  been  his  friends,  colleagues,  and  brethren,  whom 
be  had  cherished  as  if  they  had  been  the  children  of 
hU  bosom ;  these  he  now  considered  as  secret  and 
domestic  adversaries,  and  he  treats  them  with  inex- 
cusable acrimony:  but  we  need  not  here  repeat 
what  has  been  before  observed  respecting  Luther  s 
obstinacy  and  want  of  candour  f .  It  may  perhaps 
be*  thought  worthy  of  remark,  that  throughout  this 
jimall  work,  not  a  syllable  escapes  from  its  author, 
though  then  much  displeased  with  the  conduct  both 
of  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  which  indicates  the 
Reforjner  to  have  been  dispirited  or  fatigued,  much 
less  brokeQ  down  or  worn  out  by  dangers  anc^ 

•  Lulh.  Rcspona.  H.  493.  b.^^97.  t  P*?*  *®^' 
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troubles.  Towards  the  conclusion,  he  declaresi 
that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  depend  on  hunmf 
means.  Christ  was  his  shield,  and  the  rock  of  hk 
defence,  in  storms  and  tempests  of  every  sort.  It 
was  much  the  same  thing  to  him,  who,  deserted,  or 
who  stood  firm  to  the  cause.  '^  Therefore,  if  ttqf 
one  disliked  the  business  in  which  he  was  embarked^ 
let  him,",  said  he,  ^^tack  about ''^  and  run  awty; 
Whatever  happened,  he  should  constantly  endMr 
Your  to  make  the  best  of  the  existing  circumstancei. 
-—Who,"  he  asked,  "  supported  him  in  the  bcCTi* 
ning  of  this  struggle,  when  he  stood  alone  ?  And 
now  he  desired  no  one  to  take  part  with  him  unlesi 
he  did  so  voluntarily.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  had  recanted;  he  never  had  re* 
canted,  nor  ever  would.  On  the  contrary,  he  wag, 
by  Divine  grace,  wonderfully  confirmed  in  the  faith, 
and  that  daily,  more  and  more ;  so  far  was  he  from 
recanting  one  tittle  of  his  doctrine ; — whereas,  in 
the  writings  of  all  his  adversaries,  open  and  se- 
cret, he  saw  manifest  symptoms  of  languor  and 
want  of  nerves.  But,  whatever  might  take  place, 
his  joy  would  constantly  be  proportionate  to  those 
exertions,  which,  on  reflection,  he  could  conscien- 
tiously affirm  he  had  made  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church :  and,  without  the  imputation  of  arrogance, 
he  might  boldly  assert,  that,  through  his  instru- 
mentality, the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  now  so  ef- 
fectually cleared  of  rubbish,  and  so  well  explained 
and  illustrated,  that  at  no  period  within  the  last 
thousand  years  had  they  been  more  generally  known, 
or  better  understood." 

Luther  concludes  his  little  treatise  with  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  for  the  failure 
of  the  disgracefiil  attempts  of  its  enemies^  He 
owned  there  were  some  who  had  forsaken  the  sim^ 
plicity  of  the  truth;  but  that,  he  said,  was  no  new 

♦  "  VeU  vertaL'' 
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thing  in  the  history  of  religion.    The  Jews  revolted     cent. 
from  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  did  Galatia  and  Asia  .   ^y^.. 
jrom  St.  Paul.     It  ought  rather  to  be  nfatter  of 
surprise,  that  when  the  world  was  destroyed  by  the 
flood,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  Bre,  there 
should  nevertheless  have  been  found  eight  persons  * 

w1h>  survived  the  former  ruin,  and  three  righteous 
chsracters  who  escaped  from  the  latter.  "  Let 
those,"  continued  he,  "  who  please,  revolt  from  us: 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  instances  of  deser- 
tion. But  it  is  our  duty,  after  that  men  refuse  to 
listen  to  admonition,  to  express  publicly  our  disap- 
probation of  their  conduct. 

*'  May  the  eternal  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  protect  us,  and  keep  us  Brm  in  the 
profession  of  bis  Gospel.    Amen. ' 
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1,  Progress  of  the  Reformation  iif 

Saxon  ¥• 

CHAP.  JoHy,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  conducted  the 
cJuinmed.  xeligious  concems  of  bis  dominions  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  that  of  his  brother  and  pre- 
decessor, Frederic.  The  latter  connived  at  and 
tolerated,  rather  than  avowed  and  established  tiie 
alterations  introduced  by  Luther  and  his  associates. 
But  the  former  no  sooner  found  himself  in  posses^ 
sion  of  the  sovereign  authority,  than  he  exerci8e4 
jt  with  resolution  and  activity,  by  forming  new  eccle- 
siastical constitutions,  modelled  on  the  principles  of 
the  great  Reformer. 

The  natural  dispositions  of  these  two  princes,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  re- 
spectively placed,  led  to  this  difference  of  political 
procedure.  The  extraordinary  prudence  and  mo- 
deration by  which  Frederic  had  justly  merited  the 
surname  of  the  Wise,  constantly  induced  him  to 
temporize  with  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals,  and  to 
)^ope  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  union  among 
the  dissentient  parties.  Educated,  moreover,  under 
the  bondage  of  papal  mystery  and  papal  domination^ 
of  his  own  judgment  he  scarcely  dared  to  stir  a  sin- 

fle  step  from  the  beaten  path  of  implicit  submission, 
et,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pious  and  tender  con- 
science of  this  prince  prevented  him  from  resisting 
many  of  the  bold  innovations  of  Luther,  though 
pianifestly  levelled  against  the  Romish  corruptions 
and  superstitions.  Add  to  this,  he  had  a  great 
reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  also  a  high 
ppinion  both  of  the  knowledge  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Reformer  in  interpreting  them ;  and  hence,  in 
yarious  instances,  he  not  only  did  not  oppose,  but 
encouraged,  though  with  secrecy  and  reserve,  his 
religious  plans  and  proposition^. 
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Still,  another  circumstance  of  importance  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned.  When  Luther  first  ventured 
to  withstand  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
the  points  in  dispute  were  little  understood ;  the 
contest  was  fiill  of  danger ;  and  it  required  more 
than  even  the  foresight  of  Frederic  the  Wise  to  be 
able  to  predict  the  issue;  whereas  the  battle  was 
half  won  when  John  first  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  The  minds  of  men,  by  study  and  re- 
flection,  and  by  numerous  publications  both  of  the 
controversial  and  of  the  sober  didactic  kind,  were 
become  much  enlightened  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  spirit  of  reformation  was  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions; and  though  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  a 
prince  like  Frederic,  who  for  a  long  time  had,  in 
general,  been  in  the  habit  of  sanctioning  and  enforc- 
ing the  ordinances  of  the  Romish  church,  to  declare 
open  hostilities  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  his 
brother  John,  now  become  Elector,  could  feel  little 
embarrassment  of  this  sort.  Sound  policy,  as  well 
as  reason  and  justice,  would  dictate  to  the  new 
sovereign  the  wisdom  of  making  a  stand,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  government,  against  the 
illegal  and  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See. 
— Happily,  this  excellent  prince  was  well  qualified 
by  nature  for  the  part  which  he  had  to  act  at  this 
critical  juncture.  For  though  the  Elector  John  is 
no  where  celebrated  for  his  profound  skill  in  the 
science  of  politics,  yet  his  moral  endowments  and 
steady  temper  have  procured  him  with  posterity  the 
illustrious  titles  of  the  Good  and  the  Constant. 
Accordingly,  a  character  of  this  stamp  could  not 
fail  to  be  convinced,  that  to  temporize  much  longer 
with  a  corrupt  and  unprincipled  hierarchy  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  good  cause.  An  appeal  had  been 
made  to  the  tribunal  of  reason ;  and  reason  had 
decided  alreadv  in  a  manner  which  had  astonished 
all  Europe.  This  astonishment  was,  therefore,  to 
be  roused  to  action,  and  converted  into  a  bold 
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resistance,  at  a  moment  when  submissive  and  palli* 
ating  methods  must  inevitably  have  aff6r4ed  gr^t 
advantage  to  the  enemy*  (t  is  true,  the  bajbtle  wa^ 
halif  won;  but  then  it  was  npt  more  than  half  wop,; 
fQr>  in  fact,  there  still  remained,  in  oppositioi^  to 
Christian  truth  and  liberty,  an  alarming  comb^naT 
tion  of  interested  princes  and  prelates,  who  wgr? 
supported  by  multitudes  of  their  bigoted,  subject. 
aj)d  adherents,  and  who  nieditated  no  less  thafi  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the . infani  Reformation,  i.  :  •  * 

How  justly  may  we  admire  and  adore  t^ie  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  Providence,  in  raising  up  means 
so,  suitable  for  carrying  forward  and  completing  it| 
sacred  purposes !  The  zeal  and  constancy  of  Jpho^ 
the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  was  as  loudly  called  for 
at  the  present  crisis,  as  ever  the  extraordinary  pru«\ 
dence  and  caution  of  his  brother  Frederic  had  beeq 
found  absolutely  necessary  only  a  few  ye^rs  before^ 
for  the  persond  safety  of  Luther,  and  the  success 
of  his  early  endeavours  to  reform  a  corrupt  eccle-. 
siastical  establishment 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that  John  the 
Constant  had  a  most  excellent  coadjutor  in  his 
own  son,  John  Frederic,  who  with  the  two  names  of 
his  father  John,  and  of  his  uncle  Frederic,  seems  to, 
have  possessed  the  united  virtues  of  both''^.    . 

Neithe^r  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  even  Frede- 
ric lumself,  the  deceased  Elector,  had  determined^ 
a  little  before  he  died,  to  aiford  a  more  open  aAci 
substantial  support  to  the  Evangelical  preachers  ^ifi 
his  dominions^ :  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,e 
was  an  additional  motive  to  his  brother  s^ndbia^ 
ngphew  to  enter,  on  the  work  of  reformation,  wiikt 
vigour  and  dispatch^      .    .  ^  i       :;r 

f.  This  prince  was  only  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  hi^d  then  given  many  proofs  of  a  truly  pious  disposition. 
Among  other  things  he  had  seen  and  urged  the  expediency,  and 
cvien  the  necessity,  of  a  general  Visitation  of  the  Church.  Com? 
Litth.  CLXXVII. 

t  Page  «46. 
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2.    New    Regulations    at    Wittemberg,      xvt. 
BOTH    IN    TjttE  Church    and    in  the  "^    ""^'^ 
University,  through  the  advice  of 
Luther.  ' 

THE  University  and  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Wittemberg  soon  experienced  a  salutary  renovation ; 
a  new  order  of  public  worship  was  provided ;  other 
churches  began  to  be  modelled  after  the  plan  of 
Wittemberg ;  and  a  general  visitation  was  promised 
of  all  the  churches  throughout  the  electorate  df 
Saxony''^.  John,  and  his  son,  John  Frederic,  showed 
the  utmost  readiness  to  adopt  the  counsds  of  Luther; 
but  that  zealous  Reformer  did  not  always  wait  for 
their  sanction,  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  de- 
lays which  his  plans  might  often  meet  with  at  couiH:, 
from  the  privy-counsellors  of  the  prince.    However, 
he  did  not  neglect  to  transmit  to  the  prince,  in  a 
respectful  manner,  the  formularies  of  the  new  ec-^ 
clesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies  which,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Melancthon  and  Pomeranus,  he  had  drawn 
up,  and  which  the  reformers  had  actually  begun  to 
use  at  Wittemberg.  The  sacrament  was  there  admi->  Knt  Ad- 
nistered  to  the  laity,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Gierman  ^'"h"^'^ 
instead  of  the  Latin  language,  on  Sunday  the  29th  crHmentt 
of  Oct.  1 525  f.    The  regulation  of  the  public  service  {,^^  ^^^ 
of  the  church,  and  the  appointment  of  well-qualified  Language 
pastors,  was  a  matter  near  the  heart  of  the  Reformer.  Jer^Ocu 
"  I  am  entirely  taken  up,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  ber, 
worthy  clergyman,  "  with  confuting  Erasmus;  but    ^-  ^• 
I  well  know  how  much  the  parishes-  stand  in  neied    ^5^5' 
of  reform.     This  is  a  heavy  stone,  which  I  am  en-* 
deavouring  to  roll;  and  I  will  solicit ^the  prince  to 
lend  his  assistance.     I  am  'convinced  that  all  we 
do  is  to  no  purpose,  if  regular  "officiating  pastors  are 
not  appointed.     To  this  day  otir  own  parish  is  not 
settled.     What  must  become  of  the  rest?    I  atm 

♦  Commeqt.  de  Luth.  VII.  p.  34.  ^  Ick'p.  23.  * 
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AP.     overwhelmed  with  their  complaints  daily.     Satan 

|>^'  ^  also  is  at  work.     I  beg  you  to  visit  all  the  parishes 

you  can.     The  prince  is  far  from  being  displeased 

with  our  exertions ;  and  I  have  a  great  desire  to 

finish  this  business  by  one  effective  effort*." 

The  Elector  was  so  far  from  disapproving  the  new 
regulations  of  Luther,  that  he  sent  two  of  nis  coun- 
sellors to  confirm  them  publicly,  and  to  carry  the 
same  system  to  a  still  greater  extent.     The  Refor- 
mer himself,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the 
leading  counsellor   at  this  important  crisis.     He 
stated,  in  writing,  at  full  length,  the  situation  of  the 
University ;  how  sadly  it  was  on  the  decay,  consi- 
dered as  a  seminary  of  learning  and  piety :  and  he 
entreated  the  prince  to  send  commissioners  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  professors  and  lecturers.   He  explain- 
ed to  him  what  steps  he  himself  had  actually  ven- 
tured to  take,  both  in  regard  to  the  academical 
lectures  and  the  divine  services.    He  observed,  that 
though  he  might  have  been,  perhaps,  too  trouble 
some  in  this  business,  or  even  shown  too  much  dis- 
trust of  the  Elector's  paternal  care,  yet  he  had  this 
excuse  to  plead,  namely,  that  the  fruit  of  his  con- 
duct, however  faulty  or  indefensible  it  might  have 
been,  had  proved  no  less  than  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  University  from  instant  dissolution. 

Luther  with  great  seriousness  admonished  the 
Elector  to  make  some  provision  for  the  poor  labour- 
ing clergy ;  and  also  to  amend  the  proceedings  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.    The  Elector  took  all  this 
in  excellent  part ;  but  appears  to  have  been  con- 
i?^f  flie   siderably  starded  at  the  idea  of  augmenting  the  sala- 
iiaries  of    rics  of  the  dcrgy  out  of  his  own  treasury.    "  That," 
e  Clergy,  y^  gg^j^^  "  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diflBculty;" 
and  he  asked  Luther  what  he  had  to  propose  on  the 
subject.     The  answer  was  simply  this:    "In  the 
general  visitation  of  the  whole  country,  let  there  be 
taken  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  ancient  reve- 

♦  To  Hausman,  II.  300.  b.    To  Langus,  II.  301.  b. 
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nues ;  and  if  these  be  found  insufficient  for  the  pur-  i 
pose,  then  let  the  suitable  payments  to  the  officiate  ,^ 
ing  clergy  be  made  from  new  imposts  on  the  respec- 
tive towns  and  parishes,  which  they  may  well  bear, 
being  now  relieved  from  many  popish  oppressions." 
Likewise,  to  a  similar  inquiry  concerning  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  academical  salaries,  Luther  re- 
.plied,  "  There  is  an  abundance  of  means  for  this 
purpose  from  the  many  vacant  offices;  for  the 
jiumber  of  the  clergy  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
All  Saints  is  now  reduced  from  eighty  to  eighteen. 
AH  the  rest  are  either  dead,  or  have  left  their 
situations." 

The  most  experienced  financier  could  scarcely 
have  returned  a  better  answer,  to  the  question. 
.  The  due  application  of  the  surplus  funds  of  this 
rich  church  of^Wittemberg  had  been,  for  some  time 
past,  an  object  of  considerable  attention  and  diffi- 
culty*. The  elector  Frederic,  supported  by  the 
older  members  of  the  chapter,  for  a  long  time  had 
resisted  the  abolition  of  private  masses;  and  during 
the  altercations  on  this  point  in  1523,  he  hbd  even 
threatened  the  sturdy  reformers  with  the  sequestra- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  salaries,  unless  they  conti- 
nued to  observe  strictly  their  ancient  institutions. 
Luther,  however,  in  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
was  not  to  be  discouraged  by  disappointment  or  op- 
position. He  pressed  the  late  Elector  afresh  on  the 
same  subject,  with  spirit  and  address ;  and  as  there 
were  then  three  new  canons,  whose  consciences 
would  not  permit  them  to  comply  with  the  papal 
usages,  he  entreated  the  prince  to  allow  their  stipends 
to  be  employed  for  the  advantage  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  University.  The  answer  of 
Frederic  was  now  in  all  respects  gracious  and  favour- 
able, and  afforded  a  good  hope  that  Luther's  ideas 
would  be  adopted.  In  fact,  by  connivance  rather 
than  by  express  directions,  that  prince  had  permitted 
*  Page;  78  and  79.  Also  Seek.  376. 
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CHJ^.  the  reduKulant  ecclesiastical  wealth  to  'be  gradn- 
xni.  ^y  divQi^ed  into  the  channels  above  mentioned. 
This  redundant  wealth  was  become  veryvconsider- 
able,  from  the  abolition  of  private  masses,  and  many 
other  protestant  innovations^^  But  it  is  allow^  by 
historians,  that  not  one  halfpenny  of  k  ^as  ev^r  a{H 
plied  by  Frederic  to  his  own  specific  emolument^. 

Such  disinterested  conduct;  has  rendered  bis  me- 
mory truly  illustrious ;  and  is  a  complete  refutatkxi 
of  the  rash  aspersions  of  those  who,  either  throng 
ignorance  or  malice,  would  insinuate  &at  this  ^- 
cellent  prince  favoured  the  Reformation  from  mo- 
tives of  avarice,  and  secret  intentions  of  plundering 
the  opulent  ecclesiastics.  However,  the  Elector 
John,  with  a  more  enlightened  conscience,  and  a 
more  magnanimous  spirit,  not  only  confirmed  what 
had  been  barely  permitted  by  his  predecessor  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  but  also  gave  the  revenues 
of  the  deserted  monasteries  f  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  parochial  clergy  and  the- public 
instructors,  both  in  the  churches  and  the  schools!. 
He  suffered  nothing  to  come  into  competition  wim 
the  Reformation,  as  an  object  of  his  concern:  and 
as  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  prince  in  Genmmy 
.who  openly  both  resisted  the  popish  doctrines  and 
discipline, .  and  established  the  new  system  of  the 
Wittemberg  theologian,  he  has  been  justly  deno- 
minated the  SECOND  PARENT  and  founder  of  the 
Lutheran  church  §. 


k  %^  ► 


•  Seek.  276.  .  '  '    > 

t  During  the  tumults  and  the  wars  with  the  Peasants,  many 
of  the  monasteries  were  plundered  or  deserted,  in  addition  to 
those  which  by  degrees  had  been  evacuated  beforeV  Seek.  24. 

X  Comment.  Lath.  II.  XXXVI;     Beausobre,  IIL  201. 

§  Mosheim.    Gnodalius  de  Bell.  Rust. 
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3.  The  Landqkave  of  Hesse,  as  well  as  .  J^"- 
JoHir    Frederic,   son    or   the    Elector, 

FAVOURS    THE    ReFORUATION. 

THE  laudable  efibrts  of  the  Elector  and  his  Son 
were  much  encouraged  by  the  friendly  dispositions 
of  their  neighbour,  Philip,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
These  dispositions  had  appeared  at  a  conference 
which  they  had  had  with  the  landgrave  at  Creutz- 
berg,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Frederic; 
when  he  had  declared,  that  rather  than  be  a  deserter 
from  the  word  of  God,  he  would  lose  his  wealth, 
his  dominions,  and  even  his  life.  Luther,  whose 
active  and  comprehensive  eye  was  in  every  corner, 
writes  thus  to  Spalatinus  on  this  occasion :  "  1  re- 
joice that  the  prince  of  Hesse  has  had  a  conversation 
witli  our  princes.  I  hope  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Gospel*." 

But  the  duke  George  of  Saxony  was  a  lamentable 
obstacle  to  any  religious  association  which  did  not 

.  *  There  is  Boinethinf;  so  curious  in  the  whole  letter,  th&t  I  trill 
venture  to  give  the  Reader  the  substance  of  it.  It  should  seem 
ftiat  certain  mock  auna,  as  they  are  termed  by  aatronomera,  had 
been  observed  id  the  heaveos ;  and  SpalatinuB  had  sent  Luther 
a  drawing  of  the  appearances,  with  the  judgment  of  ftlelancthon 
upon  them.  This  excellent.  Reformer  ia  known  to  h&v«  been 
addicted  t^  astrology.     Luther  begins : 

"  Grace  and  peace.  I  return  you  the  drawings  of  the  sqlar 
appearances.  Tbey  are  divine  prodigies,  niy  Spalatinus ;  hut 
it  is  not  my  province  to  comprehend  their  meaning.  I  do  not 
pretepd  to  foretel  the  events  signified  by  such  things-  That  jed 
bloody  sun  which  appeared  in  the  west,  seems  to  denote, tbp 
king  of  France ;  and  the  bright  sun  in  the  middle,  the  Emperor. 
This  is  Melancthon's  opinion :  at  the  same  time,  they  indicate 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  1  rejoice  that  the  prince  of  Hesse  baa 
had  a  conversation  with  our  princes..  1  hope  it, will  ^  to.thf 
advantage  of  the  Gospel.  I,  have  here,  a  new  sp^cicis  of  £Bn^tic^ 
from  Antwerp,  who  assert  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nothing  roor^ 
that  men's  natural  reason  and  understanding.  How  does  Satan 
rage  everywhere  agaioEit  the  Wo'rdj  And*  this  I  TGckoQ.by  op 
means  the  slightest  mark  of  the  approaching  end ;  namely,  that 
Satan  perceives  the  day  is  at  hand,  and  pours  forth  his  final  fury. 
Martin  LuTHEK."    £p.  H.  378.   , 
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profess,  as  the  basis  of  union,  implicit  obedience  to 
the  Roman  See:  and  the  opposition  of  this  veteran 
papist  was  at  any  time  to  be  dreaded,  not  merely  on 
account  of  his  wealth  and  the  number  of  his  subjects, 
but  also  the  situation  of  his  provinces,  which  lay 
enclosed  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  Philip  of 
Hesse  was  his  son-in-law,  and  was  sanguine  enough 
to  entertain  the  hope  of  gaining  the  duke  George  to 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  by  writing  to  him  a  brief 
exhortation,  full  of  piety  and  affection.  George 
sternly  replied,  ^'  That  he  should  commit  the  cause 
to  God;  for  that  after  a  hundred  years  it  would 
appear  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong.** — ^The 
honest  landgrave,  like  most  young  converts,  had  not 
yet  been  taught,  by  experience,  how  exceedingly 
perverse  and  obdurate  men  usually  become  by  being 
long  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  Pharisaical  relig^n; 
but  this  rough  answer  of  the  father-in-law  was  an 
instructive  lesson,  no  doubt,  to  his  son-in-law  Philip. 
The  same  answer  produced  reflections  in  the  truly 
Christian  mind  of  the  young  prince  John  Frederic, 
which  deserve  to  be  remembered.  "  I  am  shocked," 
said  he,  ^^  at  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  letter 
of  George,  especially  at  his  saying,  the  truth  will 
appear  after  a  hundred  years.  What  sort  of  faith 
is  that  which  requires  an  experiment  to  support  it? 
Assuredly,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
where  a  man  will  not  believe  till  he  is  convinced  by 
experience.  St.  Paul  says,  ^  Faith  comes  by  hearing  ;* 
not  by  experience.  I  am  grieved  at  the  poor  prince  s 
situation ;  for  if  he  will  not  believe  what  is  true  and 
right  till  after  trial  has  been  made,  and,  also,  if  during 
the  trial  he  is  determined  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
word  of  God,  he  may  defer  the  important  business 
too  long,  that  is,  till  there  be  no  room  for  repentance. 
I  would  have  every  method  used  to  cure  him  of 
his  attachment  to  Popery,  if,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
there  be  a  possibility  of  doing  it.  But  I  greatly 
fear  all  will  be  to  no  purpose ;  and  that  God  wiU 
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bardeQ  him,  like  Pharax>h,  so  that  he  will  neidier 
receive  his  Word,   nor  regard   his  signal  provi-  v. 
dences*." 

4.  The  Establishuent  op  Evangelical 
Religion  in  several  Places. 

THE  unhappy  duke  George  must  have  suffered 
considerable  mortiBcation  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing propagation  of  Evangelical  truth  during 
the  year  1525.  The  magistrates  of  several  of  the 
imperial  cities  adopted  the  Reformation  in  formf* 
At  Nuremberg  there  was  a  public  conference,  in 
full  senate,  and  in  presence  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, between  Osiander  at  the  head  of  sevend 
of  the  Evangelical  teachers  on  the  one  part,  and  five 
leading  preachers  of  the  Papal  party  on  the  other ; 
the  issue  of  which  was,  that  there  should  be  no  more 
sermons  or  ceremonies  at  the  monasteries,  and  that 
the  monks  should  no  longer  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  burdens  of  the  rest  of  the  inh^itants  f .  Hage- 
nau  in  Alsace  received  the  Divine  word  from  Wolff- 
gang  Capito,  who  was  a  native  of  Hagenau,  and  had 
been  called  thither  from  Strasburg  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  party.  Capito  administered 
the  Sacrament  on  Palm  Sunday,  according  to  the 
Scripture  method  ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  without 
usiog  salt,  oil,  or  any  papistical  ceremony,  he  bap- 
tized, before  a  great  multitude,  who  had  flocked 
together  to  see  the  novelty,  a  child  of  a  principal 
inhabitant  called  Wendelinus,  by  the  name  of 
Josiah  ;  the  father  intimating  thereby,  that  the  book 
of  the  law  was  found  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  in 
consequence  the  true  worship  of  God  restored,  so 
the  Holy  Bible,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  lost 
during  the  Papacy,  was,  through  the  goodness  of 
God,  found  again  on  the  birth  of  his  little  Josiah, 

'  Seek.  II.  35.  -f  Beausobre. 

t  Scult.  301. 
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OTAl*.  and  the  Scripttiral  doctrine  of  Salvation  restbrtd  to 
^^  ,  Germany*.  At  Northusa,  in  Thuringia,  the  ililii- 
bitants  met  together,  read  over  Luther's  early  writings 
on  the  Refonnation,  conferred  on  the  several  poiste, 
acknowledged  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  determined 
to  establish  a  purer  church.  The  magistrates  se* 
conded  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  appointed  the 
prior  of  the  Augustine  monastery  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  St.  Peter's  church  f. 

Several  counties  also  of  the  empire  weire  evan- 
gelized about  the  same  time ;  for  example,  those 
of  Hanau,  Altenburg,    and  Tecklenbuifg.     In  the 
Marchionate  of  Lusatia,  the  two  elegant  and  rich 
cities  of  Goflitz  and  Lauban  experienced  a  similar 
improvement:     The  clergy  of  the  neighbouring^viJ. 
lages  assembled  in  the  city  of  Gorlitz:,  and  diere 
publidy  renounced  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
their  popish  diocesan,  and  at  the  same  time  aiboKshed 
many  of  the  Romish  cuiitoms  and  vanities.  AtDtot* 
zic,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  marts  of  the  Nortib^, 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  astonishing.    *<  Yoa 
may  learn,"  says  Luther,  "  from  one  of  me  cleSrgJf 
of  Dantzifc,  who  is  come  here  on  the  express  errand 
5f  requesting  the  prince  to  permit  Pomeranus  to  go 
among  them,  how  wonderfully  Christ  is  at  work  4n 
that  place.     We  cannot  well  spare  him ;  yet  in  m 
important  an  Evangelical  concern,  we  ought,  I  thitkk^ 
to  give  way.  Who  knows  what  God  may  do  through 
tiis  instrumentality?    Let  us  neither  obstruct  sor  el* 
traordinary  a  call,  nor  pretend  to  be  ignorant -<jffki 
meaning.  If  I  w^re  called  in  this  itianner;};,  I  should 
no£  dare  to  refuse :  I  would  go  instantly !  " 
'  *  I  ttm  persuaded  no  Christian  reader  will  bei  fa^ 
tigued  with  perusing  such  extracts  as  these,  or  think 
them  ill  placed  in  a  history  of  the  Church  of 'Christ 
They  introducie  us  into  the  very  secret  c6rhert-(rf 
the  hearts  of  the  Saxon  divines,  and  prove  beyond 
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contradiction,  what  was  the  real  spirit  of  the  Refoi^-  cent. 
mation  at  this  blessed  season.  Infidel  or  sceptical  .  ^y^* 
historians  can  easily  invent  motives  and  causes 
which  discredit  religion :  \i  is  more  gratifying  t6  the 
hostile  tempers  of  such  men, '  and  also  gives  -them 
abundantly  less  trouble,  to  indulge  their  imagina- 
tions in  forming  perverse  and  groundless  conjectures, 
than  to  exercise  a  cool  and  dispassionate  judgment 
in  a  laborious  search  after  truth :  there  is,  however, 
a  pleasure  in  attaining  a  satisfactory  '  convicticHi 
upon  a  great  and  interesting  subject,  which  is  the 
inestimable  reward  of  an  honest  and  patient  search 
after  truth,  and  which  is  utterly  unknown  to  th^ 
prejudiced  writers  of  the  stamp  here  alluded  to, 
however  brilliant  may  be  their  talents,  however 
elegant  their  compositions. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  increase  of  Evangelical 
light,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  what  hap- 
pened at  Francfort  on  the  Main^  The  inhabitants, 
through  the  instructions  of  two  laborious  Evangeli- 
cal.  preachers,  had  acquired  such  an  insight  into  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  papal  system,  that 
they  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  a  little 
before  Easter,  and  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  the 
popish  mass  and  other  ceremonies.  The  senate  in- 
terfered, and  informed  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  papal 
party,  that  if  they  expected  the  support  and  defence 
of  the  magistrates,  they  must  confute,  by  the  word 
of  God,  those  tenets  of  the  Evangelical  teachers 
which  maintained  that  the  mass  was  not  a 
SACRIFICE.  Finding  this  impossible,  the  papistical 
preachers  quitted  three  of  the  principal  churches, 
which  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  Re- 
formers. '  . 

The  successful  labours  at  Breslaw  of  that  ..emi- 
nent divine.  Doctor  Hesse,,  and  of  his'  ass]3tant 
Moiban,  have  already  been  mentioned  *.  The  good 
cause  continued  to   prosper:  most  of   the  towns 
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CHAP,    and  cities  of  Silesia  followed  the  example  of  their 

^^^V^  capital;    and  their  excellent  bishops,    James   of 

^      Saltza,   and  Balthazar  of  Promnitz,  are  recorded 

with  veneration  in  the  annals  of  the  revival  of  pure 

religion,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  zeal, 

piety,  and  prudence  *. 

5.  Persecutions. — Martyrs. 

THIS  glorious  progress  of  the  truth,  and  fall  of 
Antichrist,  did  not  take  place  without  the  shedding 
of  some  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

James  Pavan  of  Bologne  having  been  seized  in 
the  preceding  year,  on  account  of  his  profession  of 

fiure  Christianity,  had  recanted  through  fear  of  death, 
n  the  course  of  the  present  year  of  1525,  he  be- 
ive  at      came  bold  again  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel ;  he 
''^        preached  openly  on  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament ; 
and,  agreeably  to  his  own  express  wish,  was  burnt 
alive  at  Paris.     He   surrendered  his  life,   in  the 
moment  of  trial,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

A    German,  named  Wolffgangus   Schuch,  had 
been  appointed  pastor  of  one  of  the  towns  of  Lor- 
raine, and  during  his  faithful  ministry  had  abolished 
the  mass  and  the  worship   of  images  and  idols. 
His  congregation  were  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine.    The  duke  threatened  to  destroy 
the  town  with  fire  and  sword.     W.  Schuch  judged 
it  his  duty  to  step  forward  voluntarily,  and  defend 
his  townsmen,  though  at  the  peril  of  his  life.     He 
composed  a  confession  of  his  faith ;  and  was  on 
Wffmm-    the  eve  of  publishing  it  when  he  was  suddenly  cast 
^j^i^^^   into  a  filthy  dungeon,  and  condemned  to  the  flames. 
>rrBuie.     On  hearing  his  sentence,  he  broke    out   into  the 
122''  Psalm:  and  when  in  the  fire  itself  he  sung 
the  5 1  •'  Psalm. 

We  are  told  by  Abraham  Scultetus,  one  of  the 
most  candid  and  credible  historians  that  ever  wrote^ 
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lat  the  ecclesiastical  judge  of  Schuch,  and  also  his     cent 
ssessor,  who  was  au  abbot,  both  died  of  sudden       ^^^ 
leaths   a  very  little  time  after:  and  the  duke  of 
^rraine  took  pains  to  convince  his  courtiers,  that 
lothing  more  was  necessary  for  salvation  than  to 
:now  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria  *. 

At  Mechlin  in  Brabant,  one  Bernard,  a  Carmehte  Bemmrd, 
riar,  is  mentioned  by  Luther  as  having  been  burnt  £,i^™Jf, 
m  account  of  his  open  profession  of  the  Gospel  f.  at  Mcchi 
^nd  at  the  Hague  in  Holland,  a  clergyman,  named  *"  ^'**'* 
Fohn  de  Backer,  scarcely  27  years  old,  after  many 
ong  and  vexatious  examinations,  by  the  papistical 
nquisitors,  merited  the  crown  of  martyrdom.    The 
iteady  good  sense  and  piety  which  appeared  in  this 
nan  during  his  imprisonment,  and  his  uncommon 
aith  and  patience  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  will 
jail  for  some  further  notice  in  the  Appendix. 

5.  Sermons,  Letters,    and  other  Writings 

OF  Luther. 

Amidst  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishment  and 
regulations,  which  Luther,  under  the  auspices  of 
:he  Elector  and  his  son,  was  rapidly  introducing 
into  Saxony,  he  still  found  time  for  preaching  the 
i¥ord  of  God,  and  for  various  useful  publications, 
[n  reflecting  on  this  part  of  the  labours  of  the 
Saxon  Reformer,  it  may  in  some  measure  lessen  our 
surprise,  if  we  advert  to  two  things,  both  of  which 
ire  beyond  dispute :  First,  his  unparalleled  industry; 
time  with  him  was  always  a  precious  thing:  Se- 
condly, his  vast  fund  of  religious  knowledge,  the 
result  of  long  and  patient  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. But,  in  regard  to  the  other  part,  namely,  how 
Martin  Luther,  who  had  spent  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  life  in  a  monastery,  and  even  qow  was  far  from 
being  advanced  in  years,  attained  such  consummate 
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prudence  and  discretion  for  the  conduct  of  practical 
concerns  in  worldly  affairs,  may  be  a  matter,  bodv 
of  curious  inquiry  and  just  admiration.    Certainl]^ 
it  is  easier  to  account  for  his-  numerous  •  sennoiiiy 
commentaries,  and  theological  tracts,  than  forhii 
wise  institutions,  both  in  the  Church  and  the  Uoh 
versity,  where  he  had  new  offices  and  ranks  and 
orders  to  arrange,  new  laws  and  discipline  todigest; 
where  the  ecclesiastical  and  academical  revenues 
were  in  the  utmost  confusion,  redundant  on  some 
accounts,  defective  on  others ;  and,  lasfly,  when 
the  distribution  of  the  same  required  fresh  inspec- 
tions and  reviews,  as  well  as  the  most  judicioui 
and  impartial  adjustments.   Pious  minds,  however, 
who  believe  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  prepared 
and  directed  by  a  Divine  superintending  agencyy 
especially  on  great  occasions,  will  have  no  gwat 
difficulty  here.     And  in  regard  to  those  who  arc 
disposed  to  explain  the  course  of  human  events  by 
what  are  called  natural  causes,  they  should,  in  the 
first  place,  recollect  distinctly  what  were  the  specific 
endowments  of  Luther,   allowed  by  all  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  history ;  namely,  a  con- 
scientious integrity,  incapable  of  being  warped  by 
selfish  and  interested  considerations ;  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  understanding,  furnishing  an  almost 
instinctive  view  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
the  most  critical   circumstances ;    a  spirited   and 
courageous  temper,    constantly  impelling  him  to 
decision  and  dispatch.    Then,  in  the  second  place, 
they  may  be  put  in  mind,  that  whatever  pains  they 
would    take    to  exclude  Almighty  God  from  the 
government  of  his  own  creation,  they  cannot  deny 
that  at  the  very  period  when  the  revealed  religion 
was  most  deplorably  corrupted  and  defiled  by  hx^ 
man  devices,  and  when  there  was  the  greatest  need 
of  a  champion  to  contend  with  Antichrist,  there  was 
actually  raised  up  in  Saxony  a  personage  qualified 
in  this  uncommon  degree  to  fight  manfully  under  the 
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banners  of  Christ,  and  to  restore  his  Church  to  its 
genuine  beauty  and  simplicity,        » 

Modem  philosophers,  as  they  are  called,  are  apt 
to  disregard  the  statement  of  such  premises  as  these), 
merely,  it  should  seem^  because  they  do  not  relish^ 
the  inibrences  to  which  they  lead  unavoidably.     .     . 
.Some  account  of  Luther's  familiar  exposition  of 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  already  been  given, 
in  a  •  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  bisnop  of  Sam^ 
land  *.     The  brief  additions  to  that  account,  which 
I  may  now  be  allowed  to  make,  will  by  no  .means, 
do  justice  to  so  excellent  a  performance ;  but  they 
will  tend  to  illustrate  the  rare  talents  of  the .  authpr^r^ 
and  his  happy  turn  for  interpreting  Scripture.     The 
following  are,  in  substance,  some  of  his  very  whole- 
some practical  directions. 

/'  Let  the  Christian  reader's  first  object  always  be 
to  find  out  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  of  God ;. 
for  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  whole  foundation  of 
faith,  and  of  Christian  theology.  It  is  the  very, 
substance  of  Christianity ;  the  only  thing  whica^ 
stands  its  ground  in  distress  and  temptation :  it  is 
what  overcomes  the  g^tes  of  hell,  together  with  sia 
and  death,  and  triumphs,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God.  AUegqries  are  often  of  a.  doubtful  nature^ 
depending  on  human  conjecture  .and  opinion ;  for 
w-hicl^  reason  Jerome  and  Origen,  and  other  fathers* 
of  the  same  stamp,  nay,  I  may  add,  all.  the  old 
Alexandrian  school,^  should  be  read  with  the  great- 
est ciaution.  An  excessive  esteem  for  these  has 
gn^dually  introduced,  «a.  most  mischievous  taste, 
among  Jiater  ,write;r^ ;  who  have  gone  such  lengths^ 
aS)jtp. -support.. the  most  extravag^t  absurdities  by 
Scriptural  expre^ions. .  Jerome  complains  of  thi^. 
practice  in  lus  own  time,,  and ..  .yet  he  himself  isi 
gyilty  pf  itr  In  our  days  there  are  some  commenr> 
ti^rsiwho,  wherever  they  find  Jin  Scripture  a  word 
of  ^e  feminiae  gender,  understand  it  to  mean  the 
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CHAP.  Virgin  Mary ;  and  hence,  almost  all  the  revealed 
™^  ,  word  is  made  to  treat  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Where- 
fore we  ought  always  to  observe  St.  Paul's  rule; 
not  to  build  upon  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  but 
upon  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  that  is,  an 
allegory  should  never  be  made  the  foundation  of  any 
doctrine,  but  be  introduced  as  a  secondary  thing,  to 
confirm,  to  adorn,  to  enrich  a  Christian  article  of 
faith.  Never  produce  an  allegory  to  support  your 
sentiment;  on  the  contrary,  take  care  that  your 
allegory  rest  on  some  just  sentiment  as  a  foundatioD, 
which  by  its  aptness  and  similitude,  it  is  calculated 
to  illustrate." 

The  author's  observations  on  the  use  of  pictures 
and  images  are  extremely  judicious. 

He  tells  us  he  was  not  very  fond  of  them,  and 
would  rather  that  no  such  thing  was  placed  in 
churches.  Not  that  his  sole  reason  against  them 
was  the  fear  of  their  being  worshipped  as  idols ; 
for  he  thinks  that  did  but  seldom  happen  :  he  had 
another  objection,  namely,  the  confidence  which 
men  were  disposed  to  place  in  them  as  meritorious 
works,  especially  if  they  were  beautiful  and  costly : 
men  were  apt  to  fancy  that  they  had  pleased  God 
in  some  way  by  spending  money  in  his  service; 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  what  is  so  expended 
might  be  employed  to  much  better  purpose  in 
relieving  the  wants  of  their  brethren. 

In  his  annotations  on  the  1 5th  chapter  of  Deute- 
ronomy, ver.  4,  he  makes  some  very  acute  and  sar^ 
castic  reflections  on  the  pretended  poverty  of  the 
papistical  mendicant  orders.  That  whole  system, 
ne  shows,  was  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible; 
which  no  where  inculcates  poverty  and  want  as  a 
profession,  but  rather  exhorts  men  to  remove  those 
evils  by  bounty  and  benevolence.  The  Papists 
boasted  of  their  poverty  and  other  sufferings,  but 
they  themselves  were  sleek  and  well  fed.  They 
said  they  had  no  homes  of  their  own ;  yet  they 
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Kved  in  palaces  more  superb  than  those  of  monarchy. 
They  talked  of  hunger,  but  they  devoured  the  pro*- 
visions  of  every  body :  they  talked  of  thirst,  but 
their  cellars  were  full :  they  boasted  of  sacrificing 
their  lives,  but  they  were  never  in  the  smallest  dan«^ 
ger,  and  spent  their  days  in  habits  of  pleasure.  It 
was  very  true  that  there  always  would  be  poor  per- 
sons among  us,  and  so  our  Lord  had  observed;: 
nevertheless,  men  were  not  to  be  exhorted  to  prac«* 
tise  a  voluntary  poverty.  Accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  was  not  one  person 
in  want  amon^  the  primitive  Christians.  We  may 
hence  learn  the  nature  of  those  monastic  vows 
in  the  papal  scheme,  which  have  poverty  for  their 
object. 

Luther,  with  great  justice,  blames  those  divines^ 
or  lawyers,  who  torture  and  twist  the  word  of  Gk>d| 
by  endeavouring  to  make  it  bear  upon  particular 
questions  before  them.  ^^  You  may  take  notice  of 
this,"  says  he,  '^  in  the  most  eminent  theologians^ 
in  Augustine,  and  Bernard,  and  even  in  the  more 
ancient  fathers,  Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  who,  in 
their  public  discourses,  handle  the  Scriptures 
perfectly  aright,  but  are  very  apt  to  pervert  it  in 
their  controversial  writings.  Consult  the 
writers  against  Arius,  consult  Jerome  against  Jovian^ 
Augustine  against  the  Manichees,  Bernard  against 
Free  Will,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  my  assertion  !  ** 

On  Deuteronomy  xviii.  ver.  18  to  20,  where 
God  promises  to  raise  up  a  prophet  like  unto 
Moses,  and  declares,  that  "  whoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  the  words  which  that  prophet  shall 
speak  in  God's  name,  he  will  require  it  of  him,"^ 
Luther  makes  excellent  reflections,  extremely  ap- 
plicable to  his  own  times.  For  example :  ^'  The 
furious  popes  and  princes  of  the  present  day 
attempt  by  violence  to  bring  heretics  to  the  faith ; 
and   they  burn,    or  otherwise   put  to  death,  the 
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obstinate.  What  is  this,  but  arrogating  to  themielTei 
the  authority  of  God,  and  attempting  to  make  men 
do  by  force,  what  neither  they  themselves  nor  any 
man  can  do  ?  By  this  conduct  they  show  they  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine, 
nor  of  Moses's  prediction  in  this  place." 

Throughout  this  performance  of  Luther,  there  is 
t  richness  of  matter,  expressed  with  a  native  vigor* 
ous  eloquence,  which  will  infallibly  lay  hold  of  the 
minds  of  such  as  read  for  practical  improvement  in 
their  spiritual  affections,  rather  than  to  find  critical 
speculations  for  the  mere  entertainment  of  their 
understandings.  The  author  is  very  full  and  very 
severe  in  his  observations  on  the  practices  of  fana- 
tics and  enthusiasts.  His  mind  was  sore  at  that 
time,  and  there  was  great  reason  for  it,  on  account 
of  the  mischievous  proceedings  of  Munzer  and  the 
rustic  malcontents  in  the  year  1525.  No  man  was 
ever  a  more  steady  and  consistent  enemy  to  mys« 
ticism  than  Luther.  His  concluding  admonitions 
on  that  subject  well  deserve  our  notice,  as  they  con- 
tain the  substance  of  God's  ordinary  method  of 
leading  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ^^  Let  ue,** 
say&  he,  ^^  never  desert  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel.  We  ace  persuaded  that  the  substance  of 
our  religion  consists  in  faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  and  comes  by  hearing  the  word  of  God.  A 
previous  and.  perfect  mortification  of  sin  is  not 
required  for  this  purpose  ;  though  there  must  be  a 
previous  conviction  of  sin  and  of  its  malignity,  to 
humble  and  prepare  us  for  the  faith  of  Clurist 
Then  follows  the  Gospel,  which  gives  life  and 
strength ;  and  through  that  life  and  strength  we 
inust  contend  against  the  evil  principle  which  re- 
mains in  the  flesh,  and  must  aim  at  no  less  than  the 
obtaining  of  a  perfect  victory  over  it.  But  we  are 
to  use  the  greatest  possible  care,  never  to  attribute 
pur  justification  before  God  to  any  sort  of  works 
whatever,  but  to  faith  alone  in  the  heart,  by  which 
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B  believeth  urito  righteousness*.     Moreover,  it     ^^^* 

:omes  those  Christians  who  are  already  justified, 

^  to  condemn  their  weaker  brethren ;  for  it  is  the 

iry  of  Christianity  that  we  are  directed  to  bear 

3  another's  burdens  f*     In  the  next  place,  we 

ist  remember  not  to  permit  our  faith  to  become 

>W8y  and  unfruitful ;  which  it  certainly  will  do,  if 

neglect  the  mortification  of  the  fiesh.  But  here 
un  we  must  guard  against  a  twofold  error; 
nely,  lest  we  should  suppose^ — either  that  by 
r  own  acts  of  mortification  we  can  certtiinly  pro- 
■e  justification  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, — which 
he  doctrine  of  those  insane  prophets  the  Ana^ 
Itists; — or,  that  if  we  do  not  undergo  certain 
icesses  of  mortification,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
to  be  justified  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Evange- 
d  knowledge  in  its  purity  is  a  rare  and  delicate 
ng,  even  in  good  and  holy  men.  Often  the  very 
it  Christians  suffer  through  the  malignant  in- 
snce  of  the  flesh,  and  the  treacherous  plausibility 
works ;  for  they  are  hereby  led  with  an  impe-« 
•sity  of  spirit  to  aim  at  external  mortification  and 

performance  of  external  works,  rather  than  to 
(ss  for  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit  by  importunate 
)lications  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  in  reliance  oti 

written  promises.  They  act  as  though  faith 
1  the  Spirit  came  by  works  and  mortification, 
ereas  the  contrary  is  the  Scriptural  order  of 
[igs.     This  malignant  mischievous  propensity  of 

carnal  disposition,  which  leads  men  to  set  do 
;h  a  value  on  mortification  and  other  perform- 
:es,  must  itself  be  mortified  with  the  utmost  dili- 
ice ;  for  it  frequently  imposes  on  very  able  men, 
I  prevents  them  from  seeing  the  efficacy  of  the 
rd  of  God,  which,  after  all,  is  the  power  of  God 
a  salvation  to  every  believer." 
[n  these  instructive  passages,  our  commentator 
I  evidently  his  eye  on  the  enthusiastic  pretences 
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to  mortification  of  Munzer  and  his  followers*. 
Luther's  doctrine  is  in  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
those  wild  fanatics ;  and  is  as  sound  and  useful  30 
theirs  must  ever  prove  false  and  mischievous.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  one  of  his  great  excellencies  ai 
a  divine,  is  the  perspicuous  and  just  order  in 
which  he  constantly  places  the  several  doctrines  of 
practical  Christianity,  and  their  effects.  He  is,  on 
all  occasions,  solicitous  to  show  that  the  Christiaii 
life  begins  with,  depends  on,  and  is  perfected 
through,  the  written  Word.  The  law  of  God  hum- 
bles men,  and  is  the  schoolmaster  which  teaches  them 
that  they  can  do  nothing  in  their  ovm  strength  f. 
Justification  and  peace  of  conscience  are  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  without 
any  works  on  our  part.  Hence  we  rejoice,  and  cry, 
Abba,  Father.  There  is  an  end  of  servile  fear,  and 
of  flying  away  from  the  presence  of  an  angry  God. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  filial  access  into  the 
grace  of  our  heavenly  Father.  This  gi-eat  internal 
change  soon  shows  itself  in  external  actions.  As 
the  heart  believes,  the  tongue  confesses;}:;  and  thus 
the  Gospel  is  preached  to  others,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  augmented.  Then  come  the  cross  and 
tribulation,  on  account  of  the  word  of  God ;  and 
these  explore  and  strengthen  faith,  even  to  the  full 
assurance  of  hope.  The  old  man  is  mortified  §; 
and  the  fruits  of  the  new  man,  which  are  the  pro* 
'per  proofs  of  the  existence  of  faith  and  the  Spirit^ 
increase  more  and  more,  and  show  themselves  in 
the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  in  an  universal  be- 
nignity, and  disposition  to  peace  and  goodness  ||. 

Our  commentator,  in  his  observations  on  the  2 1  st 
and  2  2d  verses  of  this  same  chapter  of  Deute- 
ronomy, "  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which 
the  Lord  hath  not  spoken?"  &c.  &c.  resolves  an 

*  Page  305.      t  Horn.  iv.      Gal.  iii.     Annotat.  Deut.  xviii. 
'X  Romans  iv.       Annotat.  Deut.  xviii.  §  Rom.  chap.  v. 
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apparent  contradiction,  between  the  criterion  here  cent.^ 
laid  down,  and  what  had  been  said  before,  in  the  .  ^^^' 
thirteenth  chapter.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  it  is 
said,  "  If  a  prophet  or  dreamer  of  dreams  giveth  a 
sign  or  wonder,  and  the  sign  even  cometh  to  pass, 
you  shall  not  hearken  unto  that  prophet,  wlien  his 
object  is  to  make  you  serve  other  gods :"  whereas, 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter,  and  2  2d  verse,  the  rule  of 
judging  is,  "  If  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to 
pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  presump- 
tuously." Luther's  solution  is  this :  When  a  doc- 
trine has  been  once  confirmed  by  Divine  authority, 
or  by  miracles,  and  is  received,  we  are  not  to 
believe  an  angel  from  heaven  preaching  a  contrary 
doctrine ;  for  God  permits  such  things,  merely  to 
prove  men,  whether  they  love  him,  or  not,  with  all 
their  heart.  But  the  case  is  different  whenever  a 
new  doctrine  is  proposed  for  our  assent :  we  ought 
not  to  give  credit  to  it,  unless  it  be  confirmed  by 
miracles.  Having  made  this  very  sensible  distinc- 
tion, Luther  concludes  with  telling  us,  that  he  had 
acted  on  these  very  principles  in  his  treatment  of 
those  insane  prophets,  who  pretended  to  hold  daily 
converse  with  God,  face  to  face,  like  Moses ;  and 
who,  in  general,  boasted  of  having  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
beyond  the  Apostles  themselves.  He  required 
them  to  work  miracles,  otherwise  they  were  not  ta 
be  believed.  They  promised,  they  would  do  so, 
"  But,"  says  Luther,  "  to  this  day  I  neither  see 
nor  hear  of  any.  Indeed,  I  told  them  with  some 
degree  of  contempt,  that  my  God  would  take  care 
that  THEIR  god  should  not  do  signs  or  miracles*," 

The  sermons  of  Luther  were  very  numerous; 
but  it  would  lengthen  this  history  too  much  to  pro- 
duce many  extracts.  In  one  of  them,  published 
about  this  time,  he  complains,  ^'  that  if  good  moraU. 

•  Annot.  Deut.     Lulb.  Op.  III.  Witt, 
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cn\p.  be  preached  y  then  men  are  apt  to  make  a  ladder 
of  them,  by  which  they  may  climb  up  to  heaven; 
and,  that  in  that  way,  through  pride  and  a  haughty 
confidence  in  their  own  merits,  they  sin  mora 
grievously  than  even  by  immoralities  themselves ; 
for  that  sort  of  pride  is  peculiarly  odious  to  God ; 
whereas  he  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  grealeit 
sinners,  whenever,  in  true  penitence,  they  implon 
his  forgiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  men  are  moli 
pressed  to  holiness  of  life,  impieties  and  dissdatu 
manners  are  the  consequence.  The  medium  must 
therefore  be  observed.  Good  practice  must  be  in- 
sisted on,  but  not  trusted  to  for  salvation.  Few, 
(he  said,)  found  the  right  road  :  for  some  led  very 
bad  lives ;  whilst  others  thought  of  meriting  heaven 
by  sanctimonious  works,  thus  arrogating  to  them- 
selves, as  matter  of  right,  what  they  ought  ta 
receive  as  the  eflfect  of  mere  mercy.  What  vras 
this,  but  to  despise  the  bounty  of  God,  and  to  set 
up  ourselves  in  opposition  to  it*?'^ 

Faithful  and  intelligent  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
have  always  made  the  same  complaint.  The  (act 
is,  men  are  the  same,  in  every  age  and  climate, 
since  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents ;  and 
the  identity  of  the  common  stock  from  which  the 
human  race  has  descended,  is  perhaps  as  clearly 
evinced  by  the  manifest  similarity  of  the  depraved 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  as  by  the  concurrence  and 
agreement  of  those  bodily  marks  and  distinctions 
which  are  pointed  out  by  natural  historians  as 
essentially  constituting  particular  classes  of  beings. 
If  the  latter  has  been  thought  more  to  this  purpose 
than  the  former,  the  advantage  arises,  1  think, 
merely  from  this  circumstance,  that  objects  of  the 
senses  affect  us  sooner,  and  more  universally,  than 
considerations  which  are  purely  intellectual. 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Luther  were  published 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  have  no  preten- 

*  Tom.  VIII.     Alt.  in  Append.  Seek.  32. 
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sionSy  in  general,  to  .the  character  of  correct  and: 
finished  compositions.  The  author  was  attentite  to 
things ;  and  was  hot  only  T^snrdless  of  words,  but 
even  accustomed  to  the  use  oi  scholastic  barbarisms.' 
It  was  on  this  account  tbst  Erasmus  had  conceived 
kim  incapable  of  writtng  with  such  a  degree  of  clas-^ 
sical  purity  as  appears  in  his  r^ly  to  tiiat  accom*^ 
plished  scholar ;  who,  in  effect,  was  compelled  to 
change  his  opinion  of  Luther  s  talent  for  LatiaBiit)r^' 
On  ordinary  occasions,  the  Refcnrmer  certamly 
neglected  his  style.  His  mind  was  absorbed  b^ 
objects  infinitely  more  mcHnentoas.  But  he  appears 
to  have  been  roused  to  some  attention  in  ttfaia 
respect,  by  having  to  combat  Erasmus;  and,  accord^ 
iDgly,  he  evinced  on  that  occasion  a  consideraUe 
acquaintance  with  polite  literature.    . 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  ccm-^ 
eesBions  which  Lutner  made  by  letters,  both  to 
Henry  Vlll.  of  England,  and  to  the  Duke  Oeorgtd 
of  Saxony ;  and  having  also  commended  the  seTf-« 
government  of  the  writer  on  those  occasions^  and 
his  truly  Christian  motives ;  little  more  need  be 
said  in  regard  to  those  publications*.  Pevlrape 
the  writing  at  all  to  such  haughty  and  malevolent 
adveraaries  was  not  in  itself  a  Uioroughly  judicious 
tneasure ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  expected 
frmn  die  good  sense  and  experience  of  Luther,  &at 
he  should  have  foreseen  the  harm,  or  at  least  the 
little  benefit  which  was  likely  to  accrue  from  it.  kl 
is  to  the  excessive  ardour  of  his  temper  that  we  are 
usually  to  ascribe  die  practical  errors  of  the  Sieuion 
Reformer.  So,  in  this  instance,  it  is  as  certain' that 
honest  zeal  for  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  motive  of  Luther,  as  it  is,  that  pride^ 
rancour,  and  superstition,  dictated  die  contemp*^ 
tuousanswer  of  Henry.  A  spirit  not  dissimilar,  thie 
reader  will  have  observed,  pervadesalso  the  abuskre 
answer  of  George  of  Saxony,  though  he.  was,  in 

•  Pages  3.W-35?*  ; 
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general,  a  much  better  character  than  the  kii^  6£ 
England. 

Whoever  carefully  compares  those  letters  which 
contain  the  unsuccessful  submissions  of  Luther, 
with  that  animated  performance,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  repair  his  error,  will  be  convinced  how  moch 
more  he  was  in  his  natural  element,  when  bat-^ 
tering  fairly  and  openly  the  strongest  holds  of  hia 
adversaries,  than  when  tampering  with  bigoted 
Roman-catholics,  in  fruitless  negotiations  and  con^ 


cessions  •. 


Luther,  a  short  time  before  he  ventured  to  admt-» 
nister  the  Lord  s  Supper  in  the  German  language, 
had  had  the  precaution  to  compose  and  print  a  very 
useful  little  book,  containing  thirty-eight  German 
hymns,  with  their  appropriate  tunes,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conveying  and  fixing  in  the  memories 
of  the  common  people,  a  deal  of  religious  instruc* 
tton  in  a  very  concise  and  agreeable  manner.  The 
subjects  were, — parts  of  the  catechism;  leading 
articles  of  belief;  prayers  and  thanksgivings:  id 
fact,  the  book  was  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine, 
expressed  in  very  neat  and  elegant  German  metre ; 
and  so  well  managed,  that  the  harmony  and  moda* 
lation  of  the  voice  agreed  with  the  words  and  sen- 
timents,  and  tended  to  raise  the  correspondent 
njfections  in  the  minds  of  the  singers.  On  this  ac- 
count the  author  has  been  called  the  true  Orpheus 
of  Germany ;  and  to  his  praise  it  is  added,  that  he 
applied  his  knowledge  of  musical  numbers  and  har- 
monies to  the  excitation  of  the  most  pious  and 
fervid  emotions  in  the  soul  t- 

In  the  preface  of  this  little  work  he  supports  the 
duty  of  church  music,  on  the  authority  of  David 
and  Paul ;  at  the  same  time  he  puts  us  in  mind, 
that,  in  singing  praises,  we  should  have  our  eyes 
on  Christ  alone.     "  He  had  subjoined  the  suitable 

•  See  page  363,  for  the  account  of  it. 
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tunes,"  he  says,  ^^  to  show  that  the  fine  arts  were 
by  no  means  abolished  through  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  that,  in  particular,  tne  art  of  music 
should  be  employed  to  the  glory  of  God ;  though 
he  knew  this  sentiment  was  contrary  to  the  romantic 
ideas  of  some  teachers,  who  were  disposed  to  allow 
nothing  but  what  was  purely  intellectual." 

The  letters  which  our  Reformer,  in  the  exercisci  of 
bis  paternal  care,  wrote  to  the  several  pastors  and 
congregations  of  the  infant  Evangelical  churches,  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  replete  with  excellent 
matter.  Of  one  of  them,  addressed  to  his  Chris- 
tian brethren  at  Antwerp,  we  must  take  some  no- 
tice ;  first,  because  it  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
Satan's  activity,  in  raising  up  false  teachers,  when-» 
ever  his  kingdom  is  in  peculiar  danger  from  re- 
markable revivals  of  Christian  truth;  secondly, 
because  it  contains  the  writer's  refutation  of  the 
calumny  of  having  represented  God  as  the  author  of 
sin ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  good  annalist  Scultetus 
speaks  of  this  letter  in  the  highest  terms  *.  The 
most  important  parts  of  it  are  in  substance  as  fol- 
low :  "  He  had  been  informed,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
rise  of  some  very  dangerous  spirits  at  Antwerp  f :" 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  his  Chris- 
tian brethren  a  little  honest  advice.  He  hoped 
they  would  take  his  friendly  admonitions  in  good 
part ;  and  also,  being  thus  forewarned,  would  look 
well  to  themselves.  The  object  of  these  false 
teachers  was  to  confound  and  perplex,  and  to  draw 
men  from  the  light  into  darkness.  Some  of  the 
articles  of  their  faith  were  as  follow : 

1 .  Every  man  had  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  signified  neither  more  nor  less 

than  men's  reason  and  understanding. 

3.  That  all  men  were  believers. 

*  Annal.  1525. 

t  These  dangerous  spirits  have  been  just  mentioned  before  in 
91  letter  of  Lutbuer's,  at  [>Hge  375,  in  the  note. 
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CHAP.        4'  That  there  was  no  hell  nor  eternal 
^ll'-  ,  ment ;    and,  That  the  body  only  was  c(Mh 

demned. 

5.  That  every  soul  would  possess  eternal  Iife» 

6.  That  natural  reason  taught  us  to  do  to  oar 
neighbour  as  we  would  he  should  do  to  vt; 
and  that  to  be  so  disposed  was  faith, 

7.  That  by  concupiscence  men  did  not  sm 
against  the  law,  unless  their  wills  were  con- 
senting. 

8.  That  be  who  had  not  the  Holy  Spirit  wtf 
incapable  of  sin,  because  he  was  devoid  of 
reason. 

"  Now,"  said  Luther,"  "  there  is  not  one  of  these 
articles,  except  the  seventh,  which  merits  the  smalt* 
est  attention ;  and  ye  will  do  well  to  treat  both  the 
doctrines,  and  those  who  maintain  them,  with  ccw* 
tempt.  One  of  these  teachers  came  to  me ;  and  a 
iooore  inconsistent,  impudent,  petulant,  lying  spifil 
I  never  saw  or  heard  to  speak.  There  is  one  point 
which  he  insisted  on  with  the  utmost  pertinacity; 
namely,  that  God  did  not  permit  sin,  because  such 
permission  could  not  take  place  without  the  will  of 
God :  for  who  could  compel  the  Almighty  to  per* 
mit  sin  ?  " 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  this  efiect:  "I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  man  will  falsely  accuse  me 
to  you,  as  though  I  had  said  that  God  has  abso-* 
lutely  a  pleasure  in  the  existence  of  sin,  for  its  own 
sake.  To  which  charge  I  answer,  that  the  repre* 
sentation  is  injurious  and  false.  What  I  do  maaiH 
tain  is  this:  That  God  has  forbidden  sin  by  the 
most  express  precepts;  and  that  this  part  of  his 
will  is  both  perfectly  clear,  and  also  necessary  for 
us  to  know.  But  how  it  happens  that  he  should 
permit  men  to  sin,  and  that  they  should  consent 
to  the  perpetration  of  sinful  actions,  he  has  not 
thought  proper  that  we  should  know  ;  otherwise  he 
certainly  would  have  opened  these  matters  to.us,  had 
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it  beefl  liis  will  that  we  should  have  been  made  parta-     C£;nt.. 
kers  of  his  secret  counsel.     St.  Paul  himself  disap*      ^^ 
proves  of  these  curious  inquiries ;  ^  Nay  but,  O  man, 
who  art  thou,  that  repliest  against  God  V  " 

In  conclusion,  he  exhorts  his  brethren  not  to 
listen  to  those  contentious  and  troublesome  spirits, 
ivho  would  harass  their  minds  with  profound  spe- 
culations concerning  the  secret  will  of  God.  "  Is 
it  not  enough  that  tiie  commands  of  God  have  no 
cunbiguity?  God  detests  sin.  That  is  sufficient  for 
us ;  but  how  sin  comes,  and  why  he  permits  it,  these 
ire  points  which  we  should  leave  with  Him.  A 
lervant  ought  not  to  inquire  after  his  master's  se-' 
inrets,  much  less  to  know  them;  still  abundantly 
[ess  does  it  become  a  poor  miserable  creature  to 
pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Diving  Majesty,  his 
Creator.  See  then  that  ye  hold  to  what  is  useful 
md  necessary ;  and  avoid  futile,  trifling,  contentious 
points,  that  tend  nothing  to  edification.  Once 
more ;  Avoid  every  thing  that  is  above  your  com-^ 
prehension,  and  rest  in  the  plain  precepts  of  God* 
Fo  learn  Christ  and  his  commandments  aright,  even 
though  a  man  does  nothing  else,  requires  a  whole 
life*." 

During  these  incessant  labours  of  this  indefeti-i  An  tttempi 
^le  servant  of  God,  his  life  was  attempted  to  be  lLi^*^ 
laken  away  by  poison.     A  Polish  Jew,  a  doctor  of  *"«»»•  ^^^* 
inedicine,  came  to  Wittemberg,  having  agreed  to 
io  this  business  for  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold» 
Lu&er  describes  him  as  a  man  of  wonderful  cun- 
ning and  versatili^;  and  as  capable  of  conmiitting  . 
ihy  crime.     The  doctor  and  his  accomplices  were 
(eized,  and  carried  before  a  magistrate:  but  they 
:eftised  to  make  any  confession;  and  Luther  enn 
reated  that  they  might  be  set  at  liberty,  rather  than 
>e  examined  by  torture,  according  to  the  custom 
ff  those  times.  Nevertheless,  he  expresses  hia  entire 

*  Aurif.  Ep.  n.  a8i.-       ,      .    - 
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CHAP,  belief  that  he  was  the  very  man  who  had  bee 
^11^'  ,  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  letters  of  certain  friendi 
He  says,  "  he  answers  their  description  in  all  re 
spects ;  and  that  every  circumstance  also  concurrei 
to  identify  the  person  of  the  Jew,  and  prove  hi 
guilt*." 


7.  Writings  of  Luther,  Zuingle,  avi 
other  eminent  reformers,  on  thl 
nature  of  the  sacrament. 

THOSE  labours  of  Luther,  which  he  employed  ii 
the  Sacramental  controversy,  can  afford  but  litd 
satisfaction  to  Christian  readers.  We  are  com 
pelled,  indeed,  in  reviewing  them,  to  recognize  thi 
zeal  and  fervour,  and  conscientiousness,  which  ere 
marked  the  character  of  this  great  Reformer ;  bul 
alas !  all  these  excellent  qualities  were  in  this  in 
stance  sadly  sullied,  by  a  lamentable  obstinae 
and  perverseness  of  temperf:  Lamentable — do 
merely  as  displaying  the  defects  of  an  emineo 
Christian;  for  where  shall  we  find  perfection? — nc 
merely  as  leading  this  eminent  Christian  to  act  in 
consistently,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  genen 
principles  of  toleration  and  mutual  forbearance  in  a] 
things  not  essential ; — but  lamentable,  as  very  mate 
rially  affecting  the  success  and  progress  of  tfie  Re 
formation  itself,  by  disimiting  its  leaders,  and  pre 
venting  a  fraternal  communion  among  them. 
Progress  of  For  somc  time  past  the  leaven  of  contention  hai 
rorauiCoii.  been  deeply  at  work,  and  was  now  exerting  its  mia 
(roversj,  chicvous  Operation  with  greater  strength  and  witl 
less  secrecy.  The  absurd  argumentation  of  Carol 
stadt  had  given  Luther  a  great  advantage  in  th< 
Sacramentarian  dispute ;  but  such  able  and  leame 
divines  as  Zuingle  and  Ecolampadius  were  not  t 

*  Amsdorf,  II.  270.  b.     G.  Spal.  Id. 
t  Pages  200  and  226. 
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be  overawed  or  silenced,  either  by  the  talents  and 
knowledge,  or  by  the  authority  and  violence  of 
Luther.  As  they  were  in  a  good  cause,  and  were 
convinced  both  of  the  nonsense  and  of  the  non^ 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  doctrine  as 
that  of  Consubstantiation  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  they  resolved  to  oppose  it  with  firmness 
and  perseverance. 

Luther,  in  his  treatise  against  the  Celestial  Pro<> 
« phets*,  had  endeavoured  to  expose  the  novel  ideaS 
which  had  been  broached  by  Carolstadt  on  the  na* 
ture  of  the  Eucharist.  About  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  sooner,  Zuingle  published  his  sentiments  oA 
this  subject,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Matthew  Albert, 
the  pastor  of  Ruetlingen,  who,  as  he  had  been  in- 
fortned,  was  then  engaged  in  discussing  the  ques^ 
tion  with  one  of  his  brethren. 

He  opens  his  mind  at  once,  expressing  his  appre* 
hension,  that  either  many  persons  most  sadly  mistake 
the  matter,  or  else  that  he  himself  makes  a  greater 
mistake  than  they  all ;  and  further,  that  unless  thd 
just  interpretation  of  Scripture  throughout,  and  un- 
less common  sense  and  piety  itself  deceive  him,  di« 
vines  had  all  missed  their  aim  for  a  long  time :  but 
that  he  could  not  pretend,  in  the  short  compass  of 
a  letter,  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  error  now  so 
prevalent  He  intimates  that  Carolstadt  had  cir>* 
culated  among  the  people  an  ill-timed  little  pam- 
phlet of  three  pages,  intituled.  On  the  Execrablb 
ABUSE  OF  TiiK  EucuARisT,  in  which  there  were 
many  things  that  pleased,  and  some  that  displeased 
him.  There  was  truth  in  the  pamphlet,  but  it  was 
delivered  in  a  way  rather  to  offend  than  to  edify: 
Carolstadt  had  not  rightly  explained  the  matter.. 
Moreover,  Zuingle  adds,  that  the  same  author  wad 
reported  to  have  prepared  another  pamphlet,  still 
much  less  to  the  purpose,  in  which,  by  bis  unrea- 
sonable scofis  and  sneers,  he  had  degraded  the  sub* 

*  Mentioned  in  page  sii. 
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CHAP,  ject :  the  people  -were  alreaxiy  sufficiendy  alarmed 
with  the  novel  ideas  concerning  the  Sacrament,  and 
such  a  mode  of  treating  it  seemed  as  if  calculated 
on  purpose  to  increase  their  aversion** 

The  epistle  to  M.  Albert  appears  to  have  beei 
the  first  effort  of  the  pen  of  Zuingle  in  the  Sa* 
cramentarian  controversy.  Large  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  the  several  combatants,  who  engage 
ed  in  this  contest,  cannot  be  necessary  in  our 
times : — This,  from  Zuingle,  it  may  be  observed, 
furnishes  an  additional  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
account  before  given  of  the  ungovernable  spirit  of 
Carolstadt. 

.  Luther,  in  his  treatise  against  the  Celestial  Pitv 
phets,  answers  Carolstadt's  arguments  against  the 
real  presence.  He  does  not  pretend  to  understAnd 
how  the  bread  is  bread,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ibi 
body  of  Christ ;  but  insists  on  the  necessi^  of  ad- 
hering close  to  the  words  of  Christ 

Bugenhagius  Pomeranus  published  a  letter,  bodl 
in  German  and  in  Latin,  against  the  kovel  erroh 
of  the  Sacramentarians  t ;  in  which  he  contends,  that 
the  argument  of  Zuingle,  drawn  from  the  words 
*  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing,'  is  a  mere  dheam  of 
the  imagination,  when  those  words  are  adduced  to 
show  that  *  This  is  my  body,'  means,  This  sigki* 
FiES  my  body.  "  The  evangelists/'  he  says,  "  never 
use  the  word  i  s  in  that  sense ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  expression,  '  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing,'  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
but  to  that  carnal  construction  which  the  disciples 
of  Christ  were  disposed  to  put  upon  the  words  of 
their  master."  Zuingle  on  this  occasion  answers 
smartly ;  ^^  You  say,  that  in  arguing  thus  I  do  but 
DREAM.  Be  it  so.  I  consider  even  this  as  a  con- 
cession in  some  degree :  for  those  who  see  nothing 

*  Op.  Zuing.  II.  153.     Scult.  234. 

t  It  is  addressed  to  John  Hesse,  the  excellent  pastor  of  Bret- 
law.     Ilosgin.  II.  64. 
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m  my  argument  must  be  completely  asleep*.'^     ^J^* 
' — Zuingle's  reply  to  Bugenhagius  is  dated  Oct 

1525. 
But  this  excellent  and  learned  Reformer  had  com-* 

posed  and  published ,  some  months  before,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  a  very  elaborate  commen- 
tary on  true  and  false  religion ;  in  which  he  not  only 
treats  on  all  the  great  points  both  of  natural  and  re«* 
vealed  theology,  but  also  on  the  controverted  qixes^ 
tions  between  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  and, 
among  others,  on  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharist  He 
undertook  this  work,  he  tells  us,  at  the  express  de^* 
sire  of  several  learned  and  pious  characters  both  of 
France  and  Italy ;  and  though  he  attacks  the  cor-* 
ruptions,  idolatry,  and  avarice  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
plainest  and  most  animated  language,  he  boldly  de* 
dicates  the  treatise  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  It  was, 
he  said,  a  most  Christian  book ;  and  Francis's  titlei 
was  that  of  '  His  most  Christian  Majesty :'  More* 
over,  the  people  of  France  were  of  old  celebrated  for 
their  religipn :  Lastly,  there  was  sreat  intercourse 
between  France  and  Germany ;  and  as  the  Germans 
bad  begun  to  open  their  eyes  to  Evangelical  light, 
the  author  felt  it  his  duty  to  contribute  to  the  re« 
storation  of  those  salutary  beams  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  Men  had  been  long  in  Egyptian  bondage ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  pointed  admonitions  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  serve 
more  absurd  false  gods  than  any  which  the  heathen 
nations  ever  served :  for  what  nation,  he  asks,  ever 
worshipped  a  poor  mortal  man  just  going  to  expire, 
as  the  modem  nations  had  worshipped  the  Roman 
pontiff?  Or  when  did  kings  and  emperors  fall 
bowN  to  adore  the  only  great  and  gocKl  God  ?  To 
K.KEEL  had  by  them  been  esteemed  sufficient  Wh6 
ever  kissed  or  embraced  the  feet  of  Christ,  except 
particular  persons  from  extraordinary  affection? 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  no  one  is  admitted  to 

.  *  Zutngle  ad  Kom.  Respoik 
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sp^ak  to  the  Pope  without  first  kissing  the  shoe  of 
this  god.  Thus,  he  adds,  as  a  punishment  for  our 
sins,  we  have  been  so  long  blind  to  this  abomit 
nable  idolatry*. 

This  performance  of  Zuingle,  including*  an  ap» 
pendix  on  the  Eucharist,  consists  of  very  nearly  two 
hundred  folio  pages,  and  is  a  noble  monument  of  the 
author's  piety,  learning,  and  intellectual  powers,  as 
well  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  blessed  recovery  of 
Christian  truth  in  Switzerland  at  that  time.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  but  that  a  writer  of  this  stamp 
should  be  conscious  of  his  own  strength.  Accord- 
ingly, Zuingle,  notwithstanding  his  moderation  and 
pacifier  disposition  in  general,  concludes  his  afore* 
mentioned  letter  to  Bugenhagius  with  an  animation 
and  confidence  bordering  almost  on  menace  or  defi* 
ance.  '^  Himself  and  his  brethren  the  Swiss  divines^'' 
he  said,  "  were  not  in  habits  of  controversy;  nei- 
ther, as  yet,  had  they  mentioned  by  name  any  one 
person  of  the  many  who  had  formed  erroneous  judg* 
ments  on  the  Eucharist  and  other  popish  tenets. 
But,"  continues  he,  "  if  either  you  or  any  other  be 
determined  at  all  events  to  have  a  contest  with  me, 
I  certainly  deprecate  the  thing  exceedingly;  yet  if 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  I  shall,  under  the  shield  of  truth, 
and  under  the  inspection  and  auspices  of  Christ, 
fight  so  as  not  like  one  that  beateth  the  air.  More- 
over, I  do  exhort  you  and  all  others  to  abstain  from 
that  very  bad  custom  of  abuse.  We  ought  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  by  Scripture  and  by  reasons,  and 
not  by  tribunitial  clamours.  We  shall  have  plenty 
of  enemies,  and  plenty  of  outcries  against  us,  even 
though  we  conduct  ourselves  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible moderation.  Will  the  Roman  see  be  silent? 
Will  those  princes  be  silent  who  are  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  ?  Let  us  then  follow  after  truth  in  its  utmost 
purity.  I  do  not  think  Antichrist  can  be  completely 
subdued,  unless  this  error  of  Consubstantiation  be 

•  II.  D«  Ver.  ct  Fals.  Rel.  158. 
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rooted  up ;  and,  as  the  truth  faas.broken  in  upon  u^,  ce 
we  should  not  suffer  ourselves  tb  be  led  by  human  ,  ^ 
authority.  •     •  f 

While  Zuingle  was  thus  opposing  at  Zurich  the 
Lutheran  tenet  of  Consubstantiation,  Ecolampadius 
was  employed  in  the  same  manner  at  Basil ;  and, 
to  say  the  least,  displayed  equal  learning;  piety,  and 
moderation.  A  full  year. before,  he  had  preached 
a  sermon  on  the. Lord  s  Supper,  which  had  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
was  become  the  topic  of  general  conversation.  'It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  modesty  and  diffidence 
of  Ecolampadius  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his 
friends,  who  were  pressing  him  to  publish  his  sen- 
timents on  the  Sacramentsu  Controversy.  Accord* 
ingly,  he  edited  his  celebrated  treatise   On  tae 

0£NUIN£     MEANING      OF     OUR     LoKD'S     WORDS', 

*  This  is  my  body;'  which  drew  from  Erasnnis 
that  memorable  eulogium  on  its  accuracy  and  soli- 
dity, " — that  it  might  deceive  the^ery  elect*:"  and 
this  he  repeats  in  his  letters  even  to  Bedda  and  to 
the  bishop  of  Lingen. 

The  senate  of  Basil  were  so  much  alarmed  on 
the  appearance  of  Ecolampadius's  book,  that  they 
directed  the  sale  of  it  to  be  suspended,  till  its  con- 
tents should  have  undergone  an  examination.  Erais- 
mus  was  one. of  the  censors  on  this  occasion;  and 
his  report,  as  it  is  perfectly  in  the  character  of  the 
maa,  will  amuse  the  reader,  ^i  Mighty  lords,''  says 
he,  ^^  at  the  instance  of  your  Highnesses  I  have  read 
the  publication  of  John  Ecolampadius ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  elaborate  per- 
formance. I  should  be  disposed  to  add,  it  is  a 
pious  performance,  if  any  thing  could  be  pious  which 
opposes  the  judgment  and  consent  of  the 
Church t*" — Ecolampadius  traces  the  Papistical 

*  See  the  note  in  page  3«o. 
.  f  Hospin.  II.  57.    Urstis.  Chron.  Bas.  in  Gerdes.  tikt.  Evan. 
Reform.  II.  295.     Or  ia  Jortin'fi  Appendix,  XX XIV. 
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Af.  tenet  of  the  real  tuesehcz  to  Peter  Lombafd; 
and  contends,  that  every  one  of  the  fathers  ^  had 
held  that  the  words,  ^  This  is  my  body/  were  not 
to  be  taken  literally.  He  dedicates  his  woik 
to  his  brethren,  the  Christian  divines  throaghoat 
Suabia. 

Of  these  divines,  an  assembly  of  fourteen  met  to^* 
gether  at  Hall  in  Suabia,  and  concurred  in  a  reply 
to  the  sentiments  of  Ecolampadius.  Brentius,  how* 
ever,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chief  author  of 
this  composition.  These  good  ministers  maintained, 
that  as  the  words  of  God,  spoken  on  the  occasion 
of  the  brazen  serpent,  namely,  ^  Every  one  that  is 
bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live,'  conveyed 
to  the  image  of  brass  a  healing  efficacy,  so  the 
words  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
^  This  is  my  body,'  caused  the  body  of  Christ  to 
be  united  to  the  bread*. 

Ecolampadius  was  in  no  wise  intimidated  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  confederate  divines.  He  replied 
to  them  immediately ;  and  asserted,  that  the  aigur 
ments  which  they  had  produced  tended  to  establish 
his  own  opinions.  Zuingle  animadverted  with  great 
severity  on  the  rude  manner  in  which,  he  said,  they 
had  treated  that  most  harmless  of  men,  Ecolampa^ 
dius.  He  allowed  it  was  a  season  when  the  press 
teemed  with  boisterous  publications ;  but  he  most 
solemnly  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  seen  any  one  in 
which  there  was  so  little  to  commend  as  in  this  of 
Brentius.  Throuo^hout  the  whole  work  there  was  a 
force  put  upon  me  Sacred  Scriptures:  there  was 
also  in  it  an  unmeasurable  haughtiness ;  and,  lastly, 
the  confederacy  itself  of  the  authors  was  novel  and 
indecorous.  To  these  fourteen  persons,  he  said,  he 
could  oppose  two  hundred ;  for  almost  the  whole 
world,  either  openly  or  privately,  differed  from  them 
in  sentiment.    Yet  these  dictators  had  ostentatiously 

*  This  book  is  intitled  Syngramma  Sueyicum,  de  Verbis 
Coenas.  Dupin.    Scolt.  950.    Hosp.  0o« 
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signed  their  names  to  a  summary  of  doctrine  on  ceni 
the  Sacrament,  which  they  had  scarcely  so  much  aa  i  ^J^ 
explained  to  their  own  congregations.  Their  per- 
formance contained  very  little,  except  this  slanderous 
accusation, — that  those  who  differed  from  them  were 
deluded  by  Satan; — a  manifest  proof  of  their  own 
diabolical  spirit !  In  regard  to  Ecolampadius,  Zu-; 
ingle  affirmed,  he  was  a  model  of  piety  and  erudition; 
aiid,  moreover,  that  many  of  those  fourteen  divines 
had  derived  from  him  what  knowledge  they  had  of 
languages ;  and  that  therefore  their  ungrateful  an4 
disrespectful  conduct  towards  their  instructor,  was 
unworthy  of  the  Christian  character,  and  merited 
not  only  rebuke,  but  execration.  Men  might  praise 
such  writers  as  much  as  they  pleased,  but  they 
would  be  beaten  on  this  subject  as  often  as  they 
appeared  in  print.  He  could  easily,  he  said,  have 
restrained  this  efiusion  of  resentment;  but  to  se^ 
the  heavenly  doctrine  attacked  in  such  arrogant 
language,  was  more  than  any  one  ought  to  bear  with 
patience*. — ^These  observations  of  ^uingle  are  far 
from  being  conciliatory ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  a 
man  of  Luther's  temper  should  pass  them  over  in 
silence. 

The  Strasburgians,  however,  were  very  laudably 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  breach, 
which  was  growing  wider  and  wider,  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Helvetian  churches.  They  even 
sei^t  over  Caselius,  their  professor  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  Witteraberg,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  promoting  union  and  brotherly  love  among  the 
contending  parties.  The  answer  with  which  this 
learned  professor  was  charged  by  Luther  to  return 
to  the  Protestants  at  Strasburg,  will  at  once  prove 
both  the  nature  of  Caselius's  commission  to  Wittemr 
berg,  and  also  that  lamentable  state  of  contention 
and  irritation  which  at  this  juncture  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation. 

*  11.  Zuingle  and  Theob.  Bil. 
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ChAp.  Luther  admitted,  that  nothing  was  more  to  be 
^^^' ,  wished  than  peace  and  harmony.-  He  had  done^ 
he  said,  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  that 
end.  The  adversaries  knew,  in  their  consciences, 
that  they  were  the  first  movers  of  the  contest.  It 
did  not  become  him  to  be  silent  for  ever,  while 
Zuingle  and  Ecolampadius,  by  their  successive  pam- 
phlets, raised  such  disturbances ; — unless  indeed  he 
was  to  give  up  his  ministry  and  the  cure  of  souls.' 
It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  they  should  continue  to 
talk,  cause  confusion  among  his  people,  and  weaken 
his  authority,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  must  give 
way  and  hold  his  peace. 

It  had  been  said,  he  ought  to  abstain  from  railing.' 
But  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  confute  or  coin 
ttadict,  without  condemning  errors?  and  yet  the 
language  which  was  unavoidable  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, they  called  railing.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  these  extraordinary  modest  persons  were  or 
were  not  guilty  of  railing,  when  they  traduced  hiiri 
and  his  friends  in  their  books,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  FLESH-EATERS,  worshippers  of  a  God  that 
could  be  eaten  or  turned  into  bread,  deniers  of  the 
redemption  by  the  cross.  Such  was  their  modesty; 
and  thus  were  himself  and  his  friends  slandered. 
Hitherto,  he  had  patiently  submitted  to  this  treat- 
ment ;  whereas  his  opponents  could  not  bear  to  be 
told,  that  they  erred  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  therefore  informed  them  explicitly,  that 
he  would  endure  all  this  no  lono^er. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
advice  of  the  Strasburgians,  that  good  Christians 
should  be  directed  not  to  meddle  with  the  question 
concerning  the  heal  presence,  but  should  be 
exercised  in  the  word  and  in  faith.  "  In  the  very 
WORDS  themselves*,"  he  said,  "  was  implied  the 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  ;  moreover,  the 
attention  of  the  common  people  had  been  so  much 

•  This  is  my  body. 
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roused  by  the  dispersion  of  the  numerous  pamphlets 
of  the  Sacramentarians,  that  it  could  not  now  be  di- 
verted from  the  subject  They  ought  to  have  been  si- 
lent at  first:  it  was  now  too  late  to  aim  at  silence." 

In  effect,  either  one  party  or  the  other,  he  said^ 
must  be  considered  as  the  ministers  of  Satan.  There 
could  be  no  medium.  What  agpreement  between 
Christ  and  Belial?  He  would  be  glad  to  have  peace, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  that  peace  towards  God^ 
which  is  purchased  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ 

>  He  therefore  earnestly  besought  his  brethren,  by 
Christ  Jesus  himself,  and  by  every  thing  in  Christ 
that  was  dear,  to  avoid  this  pernicious  error,  and  to 
cease  from  seducing  the  souls  of  men,  to  the  very 
imminent  danger  of  their  salvation.  Of  their  com^ 
mendations  of  the  holiness  of  Ecolampadius  and 
Zuingle,  and  their  respective  churches,  all  men  must 
rejoice  to  hear:  at  the  same  time,  Luther  warned 
them  of  the  lengths  to  which  Zuingle  was  disposed 
to  go  in  the  article  of  Original  Sin;  and  he  added, 
that  he  was  so  much  disturbed  by  the  sentiments 
contained  in  their  letter, .  as  not  very  well  to  com- 
prehend what  they  meant  either  by  the  term  Church 
or  Holiness. 

In  conclusion,  he  admitted  that  the  Sacramentar- 
rians,  if  they  persisted,  might  do  much  mischief, 
but  WOULD  NEVER  CONQUER.  He  lamented  that 
Zuingle  had  taken  so  much  offence  at  one  of  his 
expressions,  namely,  *'  that  what  he  wrote  must 
be  true  ;*'  because  this  captious  spirit,  he  conceived, 
was  a  proof  that  Zuingle  harboured  against  him  some 
secret  grudge:  and  lastly,  he  asked  upon  what 
grounds  THEIR  boasting.of  their  experiences 
and  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  was  to  be  allowed, 
if  Luther  was  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  asserting 
in  his  turn,  with  equal  confidence,  what  he  knew  to 
be  true*. 

The  Papal  party  beheld  these  dissensions  among 

*  Scult.  252.     Lutb.  Ep.  11.  302. 
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the  reformers  with  infinite  satisfaction.  '  ^*  How 
dangerous,"  said  they  in  triumph,  ^^  was  it  to  desert 
the  parent  Church !  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  con- 
tentions, must  be  the  inevitable  consequence !"  More- 
over, as  Luther  s  doctrine  of  Consubstantiatiott  was 
much  less  offensive  to  them  than  that  of  the  Sacrar 
inentarians,  it  was  natural  that  they  should,  in  ikk 
instance,  prefer  the  Protestants  of  Saxony  to  thott 
of  Switzerland.  We  are  told  indeed  that  the  Papiili 
not  only  relaxed  in  their  opposition  and  animoflitf 
to  the  former,  but  that  they  even  praised  them, 
exceedingly  esteemed  them,  and  almost  heartily 
forgave  diem  all  the  mischief  they  had  done*.  Spa- 
latinus  himself  expressly  informs  us,  that  the  ralen 
and  inquisitors  of  Belgium  gave  a  decided  prefeienoe 
to  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  Reformer. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  further  from  the  mind 
of  Luther  than  any  species  of  compromise  with  the 
Roman  hierarchy.  Between  him  and  the  Papists, 
.there  was  not  merely  one,  but  many  gulfs,  whieh 
were  absolutely  impassable.  The  Sacramentarian 
tenet  would  have  added  another ; — whereas  Lather 
'unhappily  made  that  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
dissension  among  the  Evangelical  brethren.— -What 
-blindness  of  understanding,  what  obstinacy  of  temper, 
whatuncharitableness  of  judgment;  yet,  in  the  same 
man,  what  integrity  of  principle,  what  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures,  what  sensibility  of  conscience ! — ^In 
one  word,  what  an  assemblage  have  we  here  of  con- 
tradictory motives  and  qualities,  at  once  contributing 
to  influence  and  direct  the  conduct  of  this  extra- 
ordinary characterf!! 

Luther  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  little  treatise 
•of  the  fourteen  Suabian  ministers,  that  he  procured 
a  translation  of  it  into  German;  and  also  wrote 
a  preface  to  it,  by  which  he  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Swiss  divines.     He  calls  the  tenets  of  the 

•  Lavater  in  Scult.  255.    Hospin.  63. 
t  Pages  200,  201,  and  226. 
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tSacramentarians,  novel  dreams ;  and  ridicules  them 
for  having  had  recourse,  in  the  space  of  only  one 
year,  to  six  ditferent  expositions  of  the  concise 
expression,  'This  is  my  body*.' 

In  the  year  1526,  Uie  mmd  of  Luther  appears 
to  have  been  excessively  agitated  by  the  Sacra- 
mentarian  controversy.  '^  I  am  challenged,"  says 
he,  "  by  Ecolampadius ;  and  I  meditate  an  answer, 
if  I  had  but  leisure.  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to 
see  so  great  a  man  ensnared  by  frivolous  arguments, 
May  God  have  mercy  on  him ! " 

Again :  ^*  This  Sacramentarian  pestilence  makes 
havock,  and  acquires  strength  in  its  progress.  Pray 
for  me,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  am  cold  and  torpid. 
A  most  unaccountable  lassitude,  if  not  Satan  him- 
self, possesses  me,  so  that  I  am  able  to  do  very  little. 
Our  ingratitude,  or  perhaps  some  other  sin,  is  the 
cause  of  the  Divine  displeasure :  certainly  our  no- 
torious contempt  of  the  word  of  God  will  account 
for  the  present  penal  delusion,  or  even  a  greater. 
I  was  but  too  true  a  prophet,  when  I  predicted 
that  something  of  this  kind  would  happen  f."' 

To  another  friend  he  writes  thus : 

'^  If  I  had  not  known,  from  experience,  that  God 
in  his  anger  did  suffer  men  to  be  carried  atvay  with 
delusions,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  so  many 
and  so  great  men  would  have  been  seduced  by  such 
trifling  and  childish  reasonings,  to  support  this  pes- 
tilential, this  sacrilegious  heresy. — I  ask  what  argu- 
ment is  there  in  this ;  *  Christ  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  therefore  he  is  not  in  the  Sacrament' 
Again,  ^  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  therefore  the 
body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  Sacrament'  Yet  these 
are  their  best  arguments.  Surely  it  is  madness  to  be 
moved  by  such  levities,  in  opposition  to  the  simple 
indisputable  word  of  Christ,  *  This  is  my  bpdy  1':^'' 

♦  Hospin.  6S' 

t  To  Hausman,  3x9,  330.  l  To  StifeL  Id. 
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In  a  like  sitrain  he  addresses  a  faithful  minister  at 
Augsburg : 

^^  Grace  and  peace.  May  Christ  preserve  you  I 
Our  ingratitude  and  contempt  of  the  divine  word 
is  the  cause  why  God  has  permitted  Satan  to  rage 
in.  this  manner.  I  have  often  foretold  that  our  in* 
gratitude  would  be  punished  with  wars  and  divisions 
among  ourselves.  Do  you  be  firm,  and  keep  to* 
gether  your  little  flock.  I  am  all  on  fire  to  profesi 
openly  for  once  my  faith  on  the  Sacrament,  and  to 
expose  the  tenets  of  our  adversaries  to  derision  iv 
A  FEW  words;  for  they  will  not  attend  to  an 
elaborate  argument.  I  would  have  published  my 
sentiments  long  ago,  if  I  had  had  leisure,  and  Satan 
had  not  thrown  impediments  in  my  way*." 

With  these  views  and  impressions,  Luther  preach- 
ed and  published  at  Wittemberg  a  sermon  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The 
object  of  his  discourse  was, — ^to  avoid  all  prolix 
and  intricate  argumentation,  and  to  state  briefly  to 
the  people  his  own  sentiments  on  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  Scriptural  proofs  of  them ;  which  he  conceived 
to  be  so  clear  .and  convincing,  as  to  preclude  all 
controversy  or  contrariety  of  opinion. 

In  the  former  part  oi  this  address,  Luther  ob- 
serves, that,  within  the  last  two  years,  there  had 
arisen  six,  if  not  seven  dissentient  sects ;  all  of  which 
however  agreed  in  this  common  sentiment,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  not  present  in  the 
Sacrament.  ^^  The  great  cause,  the  very  fountain 
of  their  error,"  he  said,  ^*  was  this ;  they  did  not 
strictly  adhere  to  the  words  of  Christ.  In  these, 
there  was  no  ambiguity  whatever ;  but  men  gave 
way  to  their  own  roving  imaginations ;  and  supposed, 
that  in  believing  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  their  adversaries  conceived  the  body  of 
Christ  to  be  extended  in  every  direction  throughout 

»  To  Dr.  Frosch,  319,  320. 
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the  whole  world,  in  order  that  every  person  living    cent,^ 
might  take  and  eat  of  the  same  individual  body.  ^  ^y^- 
Factions  spirits/'  he  said,  ^^  always  acted  in  this 
way.     They  first  formed  to  themselves  an  opinion 
which  was  purely  imaginary ;  and  then  they  tortured 
Scripture  to  support  mat  opinion. 

"  The  true  believer,"  continues  Luther,.  "  asks 
himself  this  question :  What  is  it  to  me  how  Christ 
becomes  present  in  the  Sacrament  ?  My  business 
is,  to  believe  Him  who  cannot  lie.  The  words  are 
quite  clear ;  a  child  may  understand  them.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  ambiguity  in  such  words  as,  To 
take  bread.  To  give  thanks,  To  break  bread,  To 
give  bread,  To  command.  To  eat,  To  drink,  This  is 
my  body. — ^What  incredible  and  unceasii^pains  haye 
been  taken  to  cast  an  obscurity  over  these  luminous 
and  perspicuous  terms,  and  to  make  them  signify  . 
just  what  every  one  has  fancied  in  his  dreams  I' 

^^  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  body  of  Christ 
to  be  in  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  places  at 
once. J 

^V  This  is  not  more  absurd  dian  the  diffusion  of- the 
soul  through  every  part  of  the.  body.  Touch  any 
part  of  the  body  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  the 
whole  man,  the  whole  soul  is  sensible  of  the  injury. 
If  then  the  soul  be  equally  in.  every,  part,  of  the 
body,  and  you  can  give  no  reason. for  it,  why  may 
not  Christ  be  every  where,  and  every  where  equally 
in  the  Sacrament?  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  a  gpraia 
of  wheat  produces  so  many  grains  of  the  same  spe- 
cies :  or  why  a  single  eye  can  fix  itself  at  once  on  a 
thousand  objects,  or  a  thousand  eyes  .can  be  fixed  alt 
at  once  on  a  single  minute  object. 

'^  Take  another  example :  What  a  feeble,  poor, 
miserable,  vanishing  thing  is  the  voice  of  a  man !  yet 
what  wonders  it  can  perform — how  it  penetrates  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  of  men !  and  yet  not  so  as  that 
each  person  acquires  merely  a  portion  of  it,  but 
ratlier,  as  if  every  individual  ear  because  possessed 
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of  the  whole.  If  this  were  not  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, there  would  not  be  a  greater  miracle  in  die 
whole  world.  If  then  the  corporeal  voice  of  a  man 
can  effect  such  wonders,  why  may  not  the  glorified 
body  of  Christ  be  much  more  powerful  and  effica- 
cious in  its  operations  ? 

^^  Further ;  when  the  Gospel  is  preached  throng 
the  exertion  of  the  human  voice,  does  not  every  true 
believer,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Word,  be- 
come actually  possessed  of  Christ  in  his  heart?  Not 
that  Christ  sits  in  the  heart,  as  a  man  sits  npcm  a 
chair,  but  rather  as  he  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  How  this  is,  no  man  can  tell ;  yet 
the  Christian  knows,  by  experience,  that  Chriat  ii 
present  in  his  heart.  Amin,  every  individual  heart 
possesses  the  whole  of  Christ ;  and  yet  a  thousand 
hearts  in  the  aggregate  possess  no  more  than  otut 
Christ  The  Sacrament  is  not  a  greater  miracle 
than  this. 

^^  But  it  is  also  said,  that  there  is  no  use  in  Ae 
actual  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

**  You  may  as  well  say,  there  is  no  use  in  Christ's 
being  bom  of  a  Virgin ;  there  is  no  necessity  that 
Christ  should  be  a  Divine  Person ;  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity that  God  should  send  his  Son  from  heaven 
to  undergo  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  God 
is  omnipotent :  Sin,  death,  and  Satan,  are  all  in  bis 
hand  ,*  and  He,  no  doubt,  could  have  devised  a  dif* 
ferent  method  of  justifying  sinners ;— He  had  only 
to  speak  the  word. 

**  The  answer,"  said  Luther,  "  to  all  such  specn* 
lations,  is  this:  If  God,  in  his  revelation,  has  de* 
scribed  any  thing  to  be  necessary,  let  all  created 
beings  submit  in  silence.     Christ  uses  plain  words, 

*  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ;'— -whatever  Christ  says, 
I  am  bound  to  believe,  and  without  wavering.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  ridicule  the  various  inter- 
pretations which  had  been  given  of  the   words, 

•  This   is  my  body.*    **  One,  namely  Carolstadt, 
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says,  the  word  this  does  not  mean  the  bread ;  and  ckmt. 
therefore  he  understands  the  expression  in  this  way,  .  ^J^- 
'  Take,  eat,  for  this  is  my  body, — that  is,  he  sup- 
poses the  Saviour,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  to  point 
towards  his  own  person.  Another,  for  example, 
Zuingle,  changes  the  plain  meaning  of  the  verb  is, 
and,  with  Ovid's  art  of  metamorphosing,  interprets 
it  by  the  word  signify.  Then,  in  the  tihird  place, 
Ecolampadius  insists  on  a  still  different  mode  of 
understanding  these  few  words,  '  This  is  my  body:' 
according  to  him,  the  words  my  body  signify  the 
figure  or  the  repi'esentation  of  my  body. 

"  Let  us  lay  aside,"  said  Luther,  *^  all  such  con- 
temptible reasoning ;  let  us  simply  adhere  to  the 
express  declaration  of  Scripture,  and  believe  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the 
bread  and  wine.  Not  because  Christ  is  present 
no  where  else  with  his  body  and  blood ;  since  he, 
together  with  his  body  and  blood,  exists  most  per- 
fectly and  completely  in  the  souls  of  true  believers ; 
but  because  it  has  pleased  him  to  assure  us  where 
and  how  we  may  apprehend  him,  and  become  ac- 
tually partakers  of  himself. 

'^  The  great  use  of  the  Sacrament,''  says  our  au- 
thor ita  the  second  part  of  his  discourse,  *^  is,  that 
the  FAITHFUL  COMMUNICANT  m^  uot  ouly  be* 
lieve  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  there 

E resent,  but  that  Christ  himself  is  thereby  given  to 
im  AS  A  FREE  GIFT.  He  is  therefore  to  preserve 
a  lively  attention  to  the  injunction,  '^  Take,  eat,  this 
is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you  ;".for  these  are 
the  very  words  which  give  strength  to  his  faith. 
There  are  two  positions  in  the  Sacrament,  both  of 
which  are  the  objects  of  the  true  Chrbtian's  futh. 
The  first  is,  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  and  this  the  Papists  profess  that  they 
believe ; — the  second  is,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  freely  bestowed  upon  us,  without  any 
merits  of  our  own ;  which  the  r apbts  do  not  believe. 
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CHAP.  Now  our  adversaries,  the  Sacramentarians,  place 
y"'  .  all  the  virtue  of  the  Eucharist  in  a  mere  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  they  contend 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  no  more  than  symbok 
by  which  we  make  it  plain  to  others  that  we  are 
Christians :  Whereas  our  doctrine  is,  that,  in  le^ 
ceiving  the  bread  and  wine,  our  Lord  freely  bestowi 
his  body  and  blood,  and  that  we  appropriate  these 
to  ourselves,  and  become  actually  possessed  of  thea 
for  the  remission  of  our  sins.  Thus  Christ  becooNi 
ours ;  and  poor  miserable  sinners  are  hereby  deU- 
vered  from  the  dread  of  death  ajid  hell,  and  become 
children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  a  heavenly  kingdom. 
And  it  is  for  these  great  ends  and  purposes  that  we 
come  to  the  Lord's  Table  *." 

The  explanations  of  Brentius,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  fourteen  Suabian  divines,  could  not 
be  materially  different  from  those  of  the  preceding 
discourse,  because  Luther  expresses  the  most  un- 
qualified approbation  of  that  performance.  Brentius 
observes,  tnat  the  presence  of  Christ  is  affected  ia 
the  Sacrament,  through  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  Word;  by  which  power  and  efficacy, — to  use 
the  very  expression  of  Augustine, — the  element  of 
bread  becomes  a  Sacram£NT,  and  the  fWoan 
itself  acquires  a  visibility  ;  that  is  to  say,  Just  as 
Christ  is  present  in  his  Word,  in  the  same  manner 
he  is  rendered  present,  and  is  offered  to  us  in  his 
Sacraments.  And  again ;  In  the  very  same  manner 
by  which  Christ  gives  us  his  body  in  the  Eucharist, 
he  presents  us  with  all  his  G  ospel,  through  which 
not  only  his  body  and  blood  become  {present,  biit 
the  whole  power  of  God,  the  whole  Godhead  itself 
together  with  all  the  Divine  Excellencies.  Surely 
no  man  can  be  so  impious,  as  to  deny,  that  by  fattn 
we  may  eat  the  flesn  and  drink  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  St  John  says,  ^  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed  ;'  meaning  that  these 

•  De  Eiichar.  VII.  335. 
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s  are  so  to  the  faithful.  Now  if  the  faithful  cent.  ^ 
it  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  .  ^Y^r 
and  blood  must  be  present ;  for  if  they  were 
resent,  they  could  not  be  eaten  nor  drunken, 
iuthor  goes  on  thus ;  "  The  bread  of  the  Sacra-» 
,  as  far  as  it  is  ordinary  bread,  we  handle, 
:,  eat,  and  grind  with  our  teeth ;  but  the  body 
brist  we  receive  through  the  power  of  these 
s,  *  THIS  IS  MY  body:'  SO  that, — as  it  hath 

well  observed, — *  what  we  eat  enters  the 
ach,  what  we  believe  enters  the  mind.'  Never- 
ss  it  must  be  remembered,  that  though  it  is  by 
that  we  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  and  drink  his 
1,  this  does  not  deprive  the  bread  of  the  presence 
ihrist :  or,  in  other  words,  though  it  be  true 
we  SPIRITUALLY  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  yet 
re  not  on  that  account  to  deny  that  we  become 
ikers  of  that  body  in  receiving  the  bread  of  the 
ament*." 

it  us  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  Ecolam- 
lis  himself,  who,  with  a  pious  and  Christian 
to  peace  and  union,  drew  up  what  he  calls  his 
ession  on  this  subject. 

I  have  no  hesitation,"  says  he,  "to  own  that 
)ody  of  Christ  is  present  with  the  bread,  in  the 
t  manner  in  which  it  is  present  with  the  Word 
f,  by  which  the  bread  becomes  a  Sacrament,  and 
Word  becomes  visible."  And  again :  "  Those 
ess  themselves  well,  and  in  a  truly  religious  way, 

say  that  they  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  even 
It  the  body  of  Christ.  Also,  Those  talk  pro- 
ly  and  contemptuously,  who  say  that  they  obtain 
ling  there  except  bread  and  a  sign  of  their  Chris- 
ity:  for  such  persons  do  hereby  demonstrate 
r  infidelity.  A  believer  considers  himself  as 
ted  like  a  traitor,  if  he  is  represented  as  having 
n  the  Sacrament  only,  and  not  the  thing  itself^ 
ah  the  Sacrament  implies ;  although  it  be  true. 

*  Hosp.  59,60r 
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that  he  receives  the  former  with  the  mouth,  and  the 
latter  with  the  mind  by  faith." 

This  is  a  very  material  part  of  the  confession  of 
Ecolampadius,  who  concludes  with  observing,  thst 
he  did  not  see  how  he  could  depart  from  it,  eves 
so  much  as  the  breadth  of  his  finger*. 

The  history  of  the  controversy  of  the  Sacramai; 
tarians  is  prolix  and  voluminous;  and  in  our  days  bj 
no  means  worth  the  time  and  trouble  of  a  dilignt 
perusal.  My  object  is,  to  select  and  condense  jot 
so  much  of  it  as  will  teach  us  lessons  of  caution  aad 
moderation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  gratify  u 
innocent  and  laudable  curiosity.  For  these  were  bit 
the  BEGINNINGS  of  that  Strife  and  contention,  whidi 
continued  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  afflict  and 
divide  the  Protestants,  and  obstruct  the  progress  sf 
Christian  truth.  The  churches  but  recently  re- 
formed were  torn  to  pieces  between  Luther  and 
Zuingle.  ^^  Some  characters/'  says  the  pious 
Scultetus,  ^^  deserted  Jekusalem,  and  went  back 
again  to  Babylon  :  others  waited  in  suspense  for 
the  result  of  the  disputations  of  the  leaders  in 
theology :  good  men  sieved ;  and  bad  men  laughed; 
while  the  Papists,  throughout  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  raged  with  fire  and  sword  and  cruel  edicb 
against  Uiose  who,  because  the  Scripture  affirma  the 
body  of  Christ  to  be  in  heaven,  denied  the  existence 
of  it  in  the  bread  of  the  Sacrament." 

Yet  after  all,  upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  now 
before  us,  a  dispassionate  student  of  this  controvert 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  say, — How  easily,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  little  mutual  candour  and  mo- 
deration and  Christian  forbearance,  might  the  whole 
dispute  in  this  stage  of  the  contention  have  been 
settled,  or  at  least  suspended,  and  complete  ooifc- 
cord  restored  among  the  Evangelical  brethren !  For 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Lutherans  had  ceC'- 
tainly  been   too  much   inclined    to  maintain    the 

*  £p.  Zuing.  and  Elcolamp.  III.  129. 
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corporeal  presence  and  corporeal  manducation  of  cEMf  • 
the  body  oi  Christ  in  the  gross  sense  of  those  terms ;  ,  ^^^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Zuinglians  had  on  some 
occasions  justly  rendered  themselves  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  deprive  the  Sacrament  of  all  its 
spirituality,  and  to  reduce  the  ordinance  to  a  mere 
commemoration  of  the  person  of  Christ,  it  does 
not  however  appear,  that  any  such  striking  and  spe<- 
cific  difference  of  sentiment  between  the  Saxon  and 
the  Swiss  divines  had  hitherto  been  insisted  on,  as 
should  have  made  it  necessary  for  either  of  the  pari- 
ties to  require  from  the  other  a  distinct  and  humi* 
liating  retractation,  much  less  to  persevere  in  an 
unchristian  hostility.  In  fact,  these  learned  and 
excellent  men,  on  both  sides,  seem  to  have  been 

r)rant  at  first  of  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and 
of  the  sentiments  of  each  other.  Then,  during 
the  heat  and  violence  of  their  opposition,  mole- 
hills became  mountains :  novel  fancies  arose  con*- 
ceming  the  Sacrament,  which  had  never  been 
thought  of  in  the  commencement  of  the  dissensions, 
and  which  were  invented  purely  to  support  argu- 
ments that  had  been  once  incautiously  advanced ; 
and  these  for  a  long  time  afterwards  afforded 
materials  for  vain  and  unedifying  disputation. 

The  very  learned  and  zealous  reformer  Martin 
Bucer,  who  had  adopted  in  general  the  opinions  of 
Luther,  and  had  had  several  conferences  with  him 
in  1521,  was  inclined,  in  the  Sacramentarian  con^ 
test,  to  take  part  with  the  Helvetian  divines:  he 
displayed,  however,  great  moderation  in  stating  his 
own  sentiments,  and  was  one  of  those  who  sincerely 
laboured  to  compose  the  dissensions  among  the 
£vangelical  ministers,  both  by  his  candid  construcr 
tion  of  the  declarations  of  the  Lutherans,  and  also 
by  his  kind  and  rational  exhortations  to  Christian 
fellowship.  He  informs  us,  that  he  considered 
Brentius  as  well  qualified,  by  his  superior  judgment 
and  learning,  to  influenqe  the  good  clergy  of  his 
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.ciup.  neighbourhood ;  and  that  with  this  very  view  he  hid 
by  Tetter  entreated  him  to  reflect  on  the  mischievous 
effects  which  this  contention  would  produce  on 
weaker  minds,  particularly  if  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ  were  to  be  wantonly  traduced  and  reviled 
for  their  difference  of  sentiment  in  noii-essentiali 
In  this  same  letter  he  put  Brentius  in  mind,  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  and  his  friends, 
consistently  with  piety,  to  pull  to  pieces  such  a  cha- 
racter as  that  of  Ecolampadius,  who  had  deserved 
so  well  of  them,  and  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Bucer  then  subjoined  a  very  simple  acoouot 
of  that  idea  of  the  Sacrament  which  he  said  was 
professed  by  himself,  and  also  by  his  clerical  bre- 
thren at  Strasburg.  '^  Our  belief,"  says  he,  "  ii 
this,  That  according  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  ai 
often  as  we  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine  of  the 
Sacrament,  we  show  the  Lord  s  death  till  he  come; 
that  is,  that  we  consider,  confess,  and  declare,  that 
Christ  oflered  to  his  Father  on  the  cross  his  body 
and  blood  for  our  redemption ;  and  doing  this  with 
a  true  faith,  we  know  tliat  our  souls  are  really  fed, 
refreshed,  and  strengthened,  by  the  flesh  and  the 
blood  of  Christ." Notwithstanding  the  vene- 
ration in  which  Zuingle  was  justly  held  by  the 
reformed  churches,  as  they  are  called  on  the  Con- 
tinent, I  do  not  remember  so  neat,  so  concise,  so 
unexceptionable,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  truly  a  Scrip- 
tural account  of  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  in  all 
the  voluminous  writings  of  that  learned  and  excel- 
lent reformer*. 

The  name  of  Zuingle  is  transmitted  to  posterity 
with  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  candour  and  mo- 
deration. Not  to  deny  the  just  foundation  of  this 
E raise,  there  are  however  two  circumstances  which 
ave,  I  think,  contributed  to  make  the  historians 
and  memorialists  more  liberal  in  bestowing  it 
1.     The  excessive  and   ungovernable  asperity  of 

*  Scultct.  xxvi.  51.     Hospin.  G6, 
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Luther,  of  which  his  enemies  always  take  advantage, 
and  his  friends  are  always  ashamed,  never  appeared 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Sacramentarian  con* 
troversy  ;  and  it  could  not  fail  to  prove  serviceable, 
though  indirectly  and  by  way  of  contrast  only,  to 
the    reputation  of  Zuingle.     2.  The  language  of 
Zuingle  is  infinitely,  I  had  almost  said,  nearer,  than 
that  of  Luther,  to  the  language  of  a  person  educated 
in  modern  times,— of  one,  for  example,  who  has 
learnt  how  to  cut  deep,  and  yet  to  shelter  himself 
under  polite  terms  and  respectnil  acknowledgments. 
Luther  is  often  abusive,  but  never  means  more  than 
iie  says, — often  a  great  deal  less.  He  frequently  calls 
a  man  a  fool  or  an  ass  in  general,  when  he  only  in- 
tends to  charge  him  with  inconclusive  reasoning,  in 
some  one  instance  at  that  time  under  consideration. 
Zuingle  understands  the  art  of  pulling  to  pieces 
much  better  than  Luther;  and,  I  observe,  he  is 
never  so  much  in  earnest  for  that  purpose,  as  when 
he  has  first  artfully  prepared  the  mind  to  give  credit 
to  his  accusations,  by  praising  mostliberally  the  con* 
duct  of  his  adversary,  in  points  where  it  was  in  ,vain 
for  him  to  withhold  his  approbation. 

We  have  already  observed  with  how  little  of. a 
true  spirit  of  conciliation  Zuingle,  in  his  letter  to 
Theobald  Bilicanus  ^,  criticised  the  publication, of 
the  Suabian  divines.  He  afterwards  addre&Bed 
Luther  himself  on  the  same  subject,  to  this  effect ; 
^*  We  are  sincerely  concerned  that  you  should 
commend  this  performance  of  the  Suabian  minis- 
ters. As  a  precedent,  it  is  bad.  In  this  way,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  must  be  subjected,  not  to  one 
Wrannical  pontiff,  but  to  myriads  of  little  tyrants. 
JSrentius  has  picked  up,  out  of  the  streets,-  a  num- 
ber of  petty  bishops,  and  formed  a  synod  of  them : 
then,  without  any  other  support,  he  has  condemned, 
as^  erroneous,  the  sentiments  of  Ecolampaditis  re- 
specting the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  a  certain 

♦  Seei>g;es402,3. ' 
VOL.    V.  E   £ 
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^UAP.  point.  Now  Ecolampadius  was  his  preceptor ;  Imd, 
*"''  moreover,  Brentius  has  neither  sufficient  learning 
-nor  sufficient  experience  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
those  ancient  writers.  Surely,  my  Luther,  this  is 
setting  an  imprudent  and  a  most  mischievous  ex- 
ample. Every  crazy  brain  will  be  producing  a  tu- 
mult in  the  Church,  and  exclaiming.  This  is  error ! 
This  is  heresy  !  We  are  grieved  to  find  yott  ooa* 
mend  this  book,  because  we  feel  sensibly  for  yoiif 
reputation,  which  cannot  but  suffer  by  your  thus 
praising  a  composition  that  is  empty  and  con- 
temptible in  every  point  of  view.  If  one  looks 
into  it  for  eloquence,  one  finds  nothing  but  rude 
and  hasty  expressions,  without  any  solidity  or  con- 
sistence ;  at  the  same  time  there  appears  euch  t 
.visible  confusion  and  anxiety  about  words  and  sen- 
tences, that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  danger 
lest  the  author's  store  of  language  should  have  been 
exhausted  before  his  book  was  finished.  Then,  as 
to  the  arguments,  nothing  can  be  more  feeble ;  and 
ce  to  acuteness,  a  duller  production  was  never  seen : 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  so  ill  put  together,  and  so 
litde  adapted  to  convince,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  it  was  that  induced  the  author  to  try 
his  strength  on  such  a  subject.  For  if  his  object 
was  illustration,  do  not  you  see  that  every  point  he 
undertakes  to  handle,  becomes,  under  his  treatment, 
more  obscure  than  it  was  before  *  ? " 

Plenty  of  passages  of  a  similar  stamp  might  be 
produced  from  the  writings  of  Zuingle  ;  but  this  is 
laid  before  the  reader  merely  to  show  that  there 
W€re  other  very  excellent  and  eminent  Christians  as 
4V)dl  as  Luther,  who,  when  unhappily  heated  by 
controversy,  could  make  use,  if  not  oi  as  hard  words, 
yet  of  quite  as  contemptuous  and  provoking  a 
strain  of  expression  as  any  which  can  be  found  in 
his  most  exceptionable  and  acrimonious  vrritingSi 
lit-      '.      .  ■ 

♦  II.  Zuiug.Exeg.  (^7.  b. 
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— -These  things  are  recorded  in  history  as  lessons     Cent. 
of  caution ;  not  as  examples  for  imitation  *.  ,  ^^^ 

In  the  former  part  of  the  year  1527,  the  mind  of  Luther  u 
Luther  seems  to  have  been  irritated  by  this  contro    ™"jj  ^' 
versy  to  the  very  highest  degree.     He  gave  himself  the  Sacm- 
seriously  to  the  work,  and  produced  in  the  month  comJi- 
of  February  or  March,  a  most  elaborate  treatise,  ^crsj, 
in  the  German  language,  on  the  words,  *  Take,     a.  d. 
eat,  this  is  my  body,'  against  the  fanatical    1527- 
SPIRITS  OF  the  Sackamentarians. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  *  take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body,'  he  maintained,  were  express,  and,  incapable 
of  two  meanings.  Yet  the  Sacramentarians  denied 
the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  and 
dreamt,  that,  in  the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine 
were  merely  signs  and  symbols  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession. Moreover,  they  modestly  accused  those 
who  differed  from  them  in  sentiment,  of  idolatry, 
and  of  worshipping  a  God  that  had  been  baked,  and 
was  made  eatable,  or  turned  into  bread  ;  and  also 
drinkable,  or  turned  into  wine.  Such  was  their 
blasphemous  language ! 

They  also  accused  the  Lutherans  of  being  the 
cause  of  this  controversy.  "  But  who,"  said  he, 
"incited  Carolstadt  to  begin  the  contest  ?  Who 
compelled  Zuingle  iand  Ecolampadius  to  write  on 
this  subject  ?  Have  they  not  done  what  they  have 
done  voluntarily?  We  would  gladly  have  been 
quiet,  and  even  yet  wish  for  quietness ;  but  thc^jr 

*  I  have  particularly  noticed  this  publication  of  (he  Suabiao 
Riinisters  by  Brentius,  because  Hospinian,  who  in  general  is 
aufficiefitly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Swiss  divines,  free]f 
adcnowledges  that  there  was  no  great  difference  jbetveeft  the 
opinions  of  Ecolampadius  and  those  contained  in  the  Syi^- 
gramma  of .  the  Suabians:  and  further,  that  Brentins,  in  .a^ 
epistle  to  Martin  Bucer,  and  also  in  his  Exposition  of  Chap.  vi. 
of  John^s  Gospel,  both  which  were  written  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  more  distinctly  the  septiipfnts  Qf  himself,  and:  Mfr 
clerical  brethren,  had  expressed  his  ideas  of  the  ^c^^ rist  in 
such  ai  manner,  as  to  agree  entirely  with  the  cotpfession  of 
Ecolampadius.    Hosp.  62. 
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show  themselves  averse  to  peace.  Indeed,  in  words 
they  do  exhort  men  to  peace  and  harmony ;  but 
their  practice  proves  they  delight  in  sowing  discord 
incessantly. 

**  They  lay  no  stress  on  any  one  thing  except  their 
Sacramentarian  tenet.  Devoid  of  every  Christiaii 
grace,  they  pretend  to  the  sanctity  of  Martyrs,  on 
account  of  this  single  opinion ;  and  further,  they 
allow  no  man  to  be  a  Christian  who  does  not  agree 
with  them  in  this  same  sentiment  *  Such  a  man,* 
they  say,  '  has  no  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
neither  does  he  possess  any  thing  of  the  Spirit ;! 
— of  such  prodigious  importance  is  it  become  at 
present  to  talk  about  bread  and  wine.  They 
would  persuade  one,  that  this  was  the  great,  the 
only  concern  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  when,  in  reality, 
it  is  a  delusion  of  Satan,  who,  under  the  pretence, 
of  love  and  concord,  is  raising  dissensions  and  mis- 
chiefs of  every  kind. 

*'  The  Sacramentarians,"  said  Luther,  "  call 
loudly  upon  us  for  Scriptural  proof  of  the  real  pre- 
sence :  that  is,  they  bid  us  prove  that  there  are  in 
Scripture  such  words,  as  *  This  is  my  body  ;* 
whereas  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  reading  in  evenr 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  throughout  the  world; 
But  where,"  continued  he,  '^  shall  we  find  the 
words,  *  This  signifies  my  body,'  '  This  is  the  sign, 
of  my  body  ?'  or  that  the  word  is  means  the  same 
as  the  word  signifies?  Yet  they  dare  to  con- 
clude, with  the  utmost  positiveness,  that  these  last 
words  are  reallv  Scriptural.  Now  I  do  affirm/ diat 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  in  Biblical  criticism  never  to 
leave  the  obvious  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words 
of  Scripture,  unless  we  are  authorized  by  the  pas- 
sag^  itself,  or,  at  least,  by  an  analogical  argument, 
founded  on  some  uncontroverted  article  of  faith.-^ 
Such  is  the  real  state  of  the  question  ;  and  I  cafl 
God  to  witness,  that  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to 
defame  Zuingle,  and  still  much  less  Ecolampadiuif 
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a  man  on  whom  God  has  bestowed  many  excellent 
gifts."  Lutb^r  proceeds  to  the  following  effect : 

^'  The  Sacramentarians  think  it  implies  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  that  Christ  should  sit  in  glory 
at  the  right  hand  of  Goji^  and  that  his  body  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  present  in  the  Eucharist.    The 
answer  is,  The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the 
right  hand  of  God  is  not  in  any  particular  place  cir- 
cumscribed with  bounds,  as  though  there  exiisted  a 
golden  seat  or  throne  in  some  distinct  apartment, 
[ence,  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  arm  of  God, 
ihe  face,  the  essence,  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God, 
are  all  one  and  the  same  thing ;  namely,  Gpd  himi- 
self,  who  exists  every  where,  and  Supports  every 
thing  by  his  Divine  energy. — In  the  next  place, 
Chnst  was  in  the  world,  walked  about  in  the  world, 
and  yet  the  whole  Deity  was  essentially  and-  bodily 
in  him.     But  how  can  these  things  be  ?     How  can 
God  in  Christ  be  entirely  and  essentially  present 
in  the  womb  of  Mary,  in  the  manger,  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  the  desert,  in  towns,  in  houses,  in  gardens,, 
in  the  fields,  on  the  cross,  and  in  the  sepulchre,  and 
yet  be  in  heaven  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ?     No 
doubt  this  is  a  great  miracle ;  nevertheless,  if  it  be 
incontrovertibly  true,   according   to   the  Catholic 
faith,  that  the  Godhead  itself  is  always  really  and 
essentially  present  in  the  person  of  Christy  the  <;on-' 
elusion  must  be,  that  Christ  is  present  every  where, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

'^  When  Christ  took  our  nature  upon  him,  it  is 
not  to  be  so  understood  as  though  he  descended 
from  heaven  as  a  man  descends  by  a  ladder  or  a 
rope ;  for  before  that  wonderful  event  took  place, 
he  was  present  every  where.  God  is  present  eyei*y 
where,  and  in  every  creature.  Mark  well,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  between  Christ  and  any  crefatedl 
being.  .  Of  the  last  it  may  be  said,  God  is  there,  or 
in  that  being ;  but  you  cannot  say  that  being  is  God. 
Whereas,   in   r^ird  to  Christ,   God  is  not  only 
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present  in  him  as  in  every  creature  i  bat  h  ]&  is  the 
true  God.  The  Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily; 
God  and  man  are  one  Christ. 

**  These  things  I  allow,  confound  all  human  wis* 
doin  and  comprehension.  They  aire  to  be  appre- 
hended by  faith,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Nevertheless^  the  uBiQUiTir  of 
Christ  is  a  complete  refutation  of  that  fundamental 
objection  of  the  Sacramentarians ;  namely.  That 
Christ  cannot  be  in  the  Sacrament  and  in  heaven  at 
the  same  time:  and  thus  Wie  take  the  sworD 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  ostentatious  otakt 
Goliath." 

To  help  th^  imagination  on  so  difficult  a  subject, 
Luther  observed,  that  God  tnight  have  many  me^' 
thods,  which  he  had  not  condescended  to  lay  open 
to  us,  whereby  two  things  might  be  in  the  saiM 
plac6  at  the  same  time,  or  one  thing  might  exist  vtk 
another,  without  any  gross  corporeal  sort  of  union, 
like  that  which  the  Sacramentarians  supposed.  The 
Scriptures  spake  of  children  being  in  the  loins  of 
their  parents.  Trees  and  fruits  also  existed  in 
seeds  and  kernels.  There  was  likewise  positive 
proof  that  Christ  came  to  his  disciples  through  doors 
which  wefe  shut.  There  was  not  wanting,  he 
added,  an  express  testimony  to  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ.  *  No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  ex- 
cept he  who  came  down  from  heaven,  the  Son  of 
man,  who  is  in  heaven  ;'  which  words  plainly 
demonstrated,  that  Christ's  body  was  present  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and,  in  fact,  every  where, 
at  the  very  same  moment. 

Our  author  takes  notice  of  another  argument  of 
his  adversaries,  upon  which  they  laid  great  stress ; 
namely,  '  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  John  vi« 
Ecolampadius  ventured  to  call  this  passage  his 
IRON  WALL.  Luther  replied,  "  I  think  it  is  a 
WALL  OF  MERE  PAVER;  or,  perhaps,  I  may  Ad- 
mit, the  paper  is  a  little  tinged  with  an  iron 
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COLOUR.  In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  our  irtlver^  CEj&l 
saries  take  for  granted  that  the  flesh  means  the  t  ^^-^; 
flesh  of  Christ:  whereas  I  affirm,  that  whenever 
Christ  speaks  of  his  own  flesh,  or  of  his  own  body, 
he  invariably  adds  the  little  word  m  r,  or  some  word 
of  the  same  import :  for  etample,  the  several  pas-^ 
sages  run  thus, — "  My  flesh, — my  body,  is  meat 
indeed/  *  Whoso  eateth  m  y  flesh.'  f  £xeept  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man.'  -  -  *  -  Now,  as  it  is 
not  said  My  flesh  proflteth  nothing,  but  only  Thb 
FLESH  proflteth  noUiing,  they  will  have  enough  to 
do  to  prove  the  flesh,  in  this  verse,  means  the  flesh 
of  Christ  For  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  other  flesh ;  and  I  call  upon 
them  to  prove  that  the  word  flesh  means  Christ's 
flesh,  when  it  is  said,  The  flesh  proflteth  nothing* 
And  thus  this  whole  argument,  namely,  the  iROi/ 
WALL  of  Ecolampadius,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Zuingle  would  argue,  that  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
Christ  could  do  no  good,  because,  *  That  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.'  On  the  contrary  I  main* 
tain  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  originates  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  holy  in  its  nature,  and 
comes  under  that  expression  of  our  Lord,  namely, 
*  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  Spi-' 
bit;'  which  words  prove  that  the  body  of  Christ 
is  not  ordinary  flesh,  but  spiritual  flesh  ;  for  the 
Scriptures  do  not  speak  in  this  manner  of  any  other 
person. 

The  manducation  by  the  mouth  is  corporeal ;  that 
by  the  heart  is  spiritual,  that  is,  by  faith.  But  ob- 
serve, when  we  are  said  to  eat  or  drink  spiritually,* 
we  do  not  mean  that  we  eat  or  drink  what  is,  in 
strictness,  real  spirit,  or  a  spiritual  substance ;  for 
then  it  would  be  impossible  to  eat  and  drink  spi-> 
ritually  the  flesh  of  Christ ;  because  that  flesh, 
wherever  it  be,  and  whether  it  exists  in  a  corporeal 
or  a  spiritual  essence,  or  whether  it  be  visible  or  in- 
visible, according  to  circumstances,  is  real,  natural 
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CHAP,  corporeal  Besh,  and  capable,  whenever  God  pleaMi, 
^"^  .  of  being  touched,  handled,  seen,  and  beard ;  capable 
also  of  being  bom  of  a  woman,  and  of  dying  on  the 
cross.  But  it  is  denominated  spiritual  flesh,  becanee, 
as  aforesaid,  it  originated  from  the  Holy  Ghoit, 
and  because  we  ought  to  be  partakers  of  it- in- a 
spiritual  manner. 

In  using  the  Sacrament,  the  corporeal  mandaca- 
tion,  if  unaccompanied  by  the  spiritual,  is  ruinous 
to.  the  communicant;  because,  as  St  Paul  says,  *  he 
eats  unworthily,  and  is  guilty  of  the  body  of  Christ* 
Deeply  impressed  with  these  views  oi  the  Sacra- 
ment, Luther  paraphrases  our  Lord's  celebrated 
address  to  his  disciples,  John  vi.  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  Ye,  my  disciples,  take  offence  at  my  words,  but 
ye  do  not  undertand  them.  Ye  are  thinking  of 
th^  ordinary  processes  of  corporeal  eating  and 
digesting  meat,  such  as  is  bought  in  the  shambles. 
These  thoughts  are  carnal  and  deadly.  It  is  not 
flesh  of  this  kind  which  I  tell  you  ye  must  eat :  ye 
must  have  spiritual,  and  not  ordinary  flesh.  My 
words  must  be  taken  spiritually,  and  as  spoken  of 
spiritual  flesh.  All  my  words  are  spirit;  and 
therefore  the  flesh,  and  the  eating,  and  all  the  other 
things  of  which  I  speak,  are  Spirit,  and  are  to  be 
understood  spiritually,  and  to  be  used  spiritually. 
For  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  :  the  flesh  pro- 
fiteth  nothing  *." 

The  historian  having  furnished  his  readers  with 
these  materials,  leaves  it  now  to  the  pious  and  dili- 
gent student  of  the  Ecclesiastical  reformation,  to 
make  his  own  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  Sacramental  Controversy.  Doubt- 
less he  will  lament  the  bad  spirit  which  was  gaining 
ground  at  a  great  rate  on  both  sides ;  and  will  also 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  metaphysical  jargon  con- 

♦  Op.  Luth.  VU.     Hospin. 
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ceming  substances,  essences,  and  attributes,  ipirhich  ^^t** 
began  now  to  be  introduced  and  much  insisted  on 
by  the  Lutherans,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
their  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  bodt  of 
Christ.  Luther  probably  never  thought  of  having 
recourse  to  such  abstruse  and  intricate  speculations 
in  religious  inquiries,  till,  in  defending  his  ideas  of 
Consubstantiation  or  Impanation,  he  found  himself 
hard  pressed  by  his  opponents.  No  man's  natural 
temper  was  ever  more  averse  than  his  to  a  sophis- 
tical or  an  unintelligible  way  of  argumentation ; 
yet  his  treatise  against  the  Sacramentarians,  which 
we  have  just  reviewed,  compels  us  to  own,  that, 
along  with  many  excellent  and  beautiful  reflections 
on  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Sacrament,  he  certainly 
mixed  a  deal  of  scholastic  puzzle  and  confusion ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  asserted  to 
the  contrary,  he  himself  unquestionably,  in  the  year 
1527,  taught  publicly,  and  enforced  with  uncom- 
mon earnestness,  the  ubiquity  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  considered  as  a  human  being  *. 

*  Maclaine  in  Mesh.  II.  igg. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  TH£  SACRAM£NTAL 
CONTROVERSY,  TO  THE  PERSECUTIONS  OF  THB 
REFORMERS,  AFTER  THE  FIRST  DIET  OF  SPIRES. 


1.  State  of  Parties. 

2.  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1525. 

3.  Suspicions  of  the  Protestants. 

4.  Diet  of  Spires. 

5.  The  Reformation   in   Hesse  by  tub  Lanp*. 

GRAVE. 

6.  Luther's  Sentiments  respecting  War  and 

Defence. — His  Labours. 

7.  Persecutions  of  the  Reformers. 


1.  State  of  Parties. 

I  HE  avowed  and  unequivocal  support  afforded  to 
the  Reformation  by  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  did  not  produce  all 
the  good  effects  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  wise  and  vigorous  measures  adopted  by 
those  illustrious  princes,  in  the  best  of  causes. 
Their  example,  indeed,  was  followed  by  all  the 
most  enlightened  princes  and  states  of  Germany ; 
and,  in  consequence,  an  improved  union,  more 
solid,  and  better  cemented  than  ever,  took  place 
among  these.  But  the  rest,  who,  under  the 
cautious  and  ambiguous  conduct  of  Frederic  the 
Wise,  had  hitherto  shown  themselves  averse  to  an 
open  rupture,  so  soon  as  they  clearly  perceived  that 
the  Reformers  designed  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  Romish  communion,  and  reject  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pontiff,  instantly  took  fire  at  the  very  idea  of 
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such  a  basis  of  peace  and  concord*  Some  of  them  cent/ 
had  stood  neuter  during  the  violence  of  the  religious  .  ^^^-  . 
differences ;  and  others  had  even  joined  the  Luther- 
ans in  their  complaints  against  certain  abuses  of  the 
established  church ;  but  none  had  ever  once  dreamed 
of  entirely  deserting  the  religious  system  of  their 
ancestors ;  and,  as  matters  were  fast  advancing  to 
a  crisis,  they  now  thought  it  high  time  to  make 
an  open  declaration  of  their  attachment  to  the 
established  hierarchy,  and  of  their  zeal  and  readi- 
ness to  promote  its  interests. 

Thus  the  discordant  princes  of  Germany  arranged 
themselves  into  two  distinct  parties,  each  of  which 
seemed  resolutely  determined  to  adhere  to  its 
peculiar  tenets. 

But  there  was  this  essential  difference  between  J^"*''' 
the  patrons  of  Popery  and  Lutheranism.     All  the  bitw^Jn 
measures  of  the  latter  were  in  principle  purely  de-  ***^*''jP**** 
fensive  ;  whereas  the  former  meditated  the  complete  LlnhcnMi. 
extirpation  of  their  adversaries.     Foiled  in  argu- 
ments repeatedly,  they  seemed  to  have  given  up  the 
contest  in  that  way,  and  to  have  expected  better 
success  by  having  recourse  to  slander.     The  late 
Rustic  war  in  Germany  had  afforded  them  a  pretext 
for  this  purpose.     They  represented  the  Lutherans 
as  bad  subjects  in  general,  and  as  the  prime  cause 
of  that  late  rebellion,  and  of  the  bloodshed. — More- 
ever,  though  the  rebels  had  been  severely  handled 
at   Mulhausen  *,   yet  fresh  commotions  were  ap- 
prehended from  the   operation  of  the  licentious 
doctrines  of  Munzer;    therefore  the   Electors   of 
Mayence  and  Brandenburg,  with  the  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswic  and  his  uncle  Eric,  had  had  a  confer- 
ence at  Dessau;  where  they  made  no  secret  of 
declaring,  that  the  only  radical  cure  of  the  evil 
would  be   to  free  the  nation  from  the  Lutheran 
heresy,  and  from  those  who  protected  it     This 
interview  of  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  gave 

*  See  page  294. 
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CHAP,    rise  to  much  suspicion  and  anxiety  in  the  mind  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  especially  as,  with  a  vieir 
to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  he  had  recendy 
requested  a  friendly  meeting  with  his  father-in-law, 
the  Duke  George,  and  had  received  a  surly  answer^ 
"That  before  any  thing  could  be  done  to  the  par- 
pose,  all  the  late  innovations  in  religion  must  be 
effectually  done  away." 
Apprcheo-       Thcsc  proceedings   had   so  litde  ambiguity  in 
MOBS  of  the  them,  that  the  Lutherans,  about  this  time,  began 
enns.   ^^  deliberate  seriously  how  they  might  best  evade 
the  blow  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  a 
powerful  and  bigoted  confederacy.     They  retorted 
the   s^ccusation  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Peasants,  and  justly  ascribed  those 
sad  events  to  the  cruel  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
nobles  and  dignitaries  of  the  church.    Various  con* 
ventions  of  the  princes  were  held  in  different  places. 
At  Salfeld,  in  particular,  they  came  to  this  resolu* 
tion,  '^  That  it  became  them,  as  Christian  princes, 
to  do  every  thing  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  conform  their  practice  to  the  revealed  word^ 
That,  by  this  word,  the  true  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation, through  the  mercy  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  was  now  once  more  revived  ;  and  that,  for 
this   great  benefit,    eternal    thanks    were  due   to 
Almighty  God."     The  proxies   transmitted   their, 
resolution  to  the  Duke  George,  and  at  the  same 
time  animadverted  severely  on  what  had  passed  at 
the  late  assembly  at  Dessau  *. 

2.  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1525. 

Tbepre.          Mkan WHILE,  mandatory  letters  from  Charles  V* 

ceding  ip-  jq  his  brother  and  representative,  Ferdinand,  d&ted 

iDCTewd."*  Toledo,  May  24,  1525,  calling  for  a  diet  of  the' 

empire,  increased  both  the  discontent  and  the  alarm' 

of  all  those   German  princes  who  favoured   the 

Reformation.     The  letters  breathed  nothing  but 

*  Arch,  Weim.  p.  49.  Add.  1. 
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the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms',  and  destrue-  CKurr. 
tion  to  the  Lutherans.  He  directed  the  diet  to  be  .  ^y^' 
held  at  Augsburg,  on  the  next  Michelmas  day ;  and 
privately,  in  a  milder  tone,  requested  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  to  be  present.  But  this  prince,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Landgrave,  resolved  upon  a  previous 
measure,  admirably  calculated  to  defeat  the  violent 
designs  of  the  papal  party.  This  measure  consisted 
in  forming  a  sfeedt  association  with  all  the 
moderate  and  well-disposed  states  of  the  empire; 
such  as,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Elector  of  Treves, 
the  margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of  Lune- 
bnrg,  Pomerania,  and  Mecklenburg,  the  princes  of 
Axihalt,  the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremburg,  Stras- 
burg,  Augsburg,  and  of  Ulm  and  Magdeburg ;  the 
object  of  whicli  association  should  be,  to  concur 
in  representing  to  Ferdinand  the  imminent  danger 
there  was  at  this  time  of  exciting  fresh  and  more 
formidable  riots  and  seditions,  by  any  attempts,  to 
execute  the  edict  of  Worms ;  and  how  abundantly 
more  wise  and  safe  it  would  be,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  come  to  some  distinct  determination  and 
settlement  respecting  the  religious  differences. 

The  principal  states  of  the  empire  agreed  in  the 
same  sentiments ;  and  even  Ferdinand  himself  ajb 
length  confessed  the  necessity  of  adopting  pacific 
measures  in  the  concern  of  religion ;  and  allowed  the 
princes  to  send  to  the  diet  such  of. their  theologians 
as  T  H  £  Y  judged  best  qualified,  by  their  knowledge 
and  discretion,  to  prove  useful  advisers  in  the 
ensuing  deliberations  *. 

• 

Accordingly,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Land-  MeUnc- 
fiprave  instructed  their  deputies  to  represient  to  the  fe^*of* 
diet.    That   their  masters  complained   heavily  of  ^'^^ 
the  harsh  terms  in  which  the  imperial  mandate  .for 
calling  the  diet  was  expressed  : — that,  in  fact,  the 
late  rebellion  of  the  Peasants,  which  the  princes  had 

*  Arch.  Weim.  p.  4s.  Add.  1. 
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CHAP,  suppressed  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  was  to  be  ini* 
puted  to  such  ill-timed  and  provoking  severities ; — 
that  divine  truth  could  not  be  extinguished  in  tlie 
minds  of  men  by  force  ;  —that  much  greater  evils 
than  any  which  had  yet  happened  would  be  the 
infallible  consequence  of  the  attempt,  besides  the 
despite  done  to  the  word  of  God ;  that  those  de- 
crees of  Nuremberg,  which  respected  the  reformatioii 
of  religion,  ought  to  be  observed ;  and  that,  in  a 
matter  where  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  was  con- 
cerned, the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
harass  tender  consciences,  by  increasing  inst^ul  of 
diminishing  the  present  evils ; — aind,  lastly,  the 
deputies  were  ordered  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
the  edict  of  Worms  with  all  their  might 

Further,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  well  aware  under 
how  much  odium  he  laboured  from  the  papal  eccle- 
siastics, on  account  of  the  reformation  in  religion 
which  he  had  authorized  at  Wittemberg,  directed 
his  theologians  to  prepare  in  writing,  ready  for  the 
diet,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  answer  to  the  prin- 
cipal objections  of  the  opposite  party :  and  such  a 
memoir  is  found  among  the  Archives  of  Weimar, 
neatly  executed  in  the  German  language  by  the 
pen  of  Melancthon. 

What  follows  is  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner 
of  treating  the  subject.  The  question  is,  Whether 
we  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism,  in  preaching 
certain  doctrines,  and  abolishing  certain  usages,  not 
only  without  the  leave  of  the  bishops,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  injunctions  ?  For,  as  they  can 
say  nothing  against  our  doctrine,  they  have  no  way 
left  to  condemn  us,  but  by  objecting  to  our  want  of 
authority  from  the  ecclesiastical  rulers. 

They  argue,  i.  The  Bishops,  and  no  one  else, 
possess  any  jurisdiction  in  the  church. 

2.  They  urge  the  infallibility  of  the  church ;— and 
therefore  it  is  not  possible  there  should  have 
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existed^  for  so  many  aged,  the  errors  and  ido-     ^^.^* 
latries  which  we  have  abrogated. 

3.  They  put  us  in  mind,  that  to  obey  is  better 

than  sacrifice ; — we  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  obedient  to  our  superiors ;  Also, 

4.  To  have  shown  a  charitable  regard  for  tender 

consciences.     And, 

5.  Not  to  have  raised  civil   wars  by  licentious 

innovation. 

Melancthon  rests  the  defence  of  the  Reformers 
upon  the  following  facts  and  principles : 

1  •  Every  minister  of  the  word  of  God  is  bound, 
by  the  express  precept  of  Christ  *,  to  preach  the 
leading  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  namely,  justification 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  by  the  merit  of 
human  performances.  Whereas,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  men  have  been  drawn  from  the 
cross  of  Christ,  to  trust  in  their  oWn  works,  and  in 
a  variety  of  superstitious  vanities. 
•  2.  God  has  forbidden,  under  the  most  heavy 
punishment,  every  species  of  idolatry  and  false  wor- 
ship :  and  of  this  dass  are  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass^ 
masses  for  the  dead,  invocations  of  the  saints,  and 
such  like ;  which  things,  though  manifest  blasphe- 
mies, it  is  notorious,  have  been  taught  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  represented  as  sharing,  in  their  effi- 
cacy to  salvation,  with  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer 
himself. 

3.  The  pope  and  bishops  neglect  their  duty; 
exercise  an  usurped  authority  even  ov^  emperors 
and  princes ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  serviilg 
Christ,  apply  the  possessions  of  the  church  to  (bi 
service  of  their  tyrannical  purposes.  . 

On  these  grounds  the  author  argues,  That  the 
clergy,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  vocation,  have 
an  unquestionable  authority  to  preach  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel ;  and,  moreover,  are  called  on  the  louder 

*  Matt  X.  32. 
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CHAP,  to  do  this  when  the  bishops  are  plunged  in  ignorance 
and  luxury,  and  when  they  answer  the  admonitioos 
land  remonstrances  of  the  Reformers  only  by  ana- 
themas and  persecutions. 

That  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  clergy  of 
Rome,  did  not  constitute  the  Church  of  Christi 
though  there  did  exist  among  them  some  who  were 
real  members  of  that  church,  and  opposed  the  reign- 
ing errors.  That  the  true  church  consisted  of  the 
faithful,  and  of  none  else,  who  had  the  word  of 
God,  and  by  it  were  sanctified  and  cleansed  *.  That 
St  Paul  had  predicted  there  would  come  Anti* 
christ,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  :  and,  that  the 
Reformers  were  not  guilty  of  schism,  either  because 
they  had  convicted  Antichrist  of  his  errors,  or 
because  they  had  made  alterations  in  some  external 
ordinances.  That  the  unity  of  the  church  did  not 
consist  in  such  things  ;  and  that  whoever  maintained 
that  it  did,  ought  in  every  way  to  be  most  strenu- 
ously opposed. 

That  to  the  charge  of  disobedience,  the  answer 
was  easy  :  The  pope  and  his  bishops  had  exacted  an 
unlawful  obedience ;  that  nothing  short  of  giving 
up  the  word  of  God  would  content  them ;  and  that 
by  their  excommunications,  and  other  persecutions 
of  the  reformed  clergy,  they  themselves  had  at 
length  stirred  up  the  late  rebellion  in  Germany. 

Lastly,  the  author  confirms  his  reasoning  by 
quoting  precepts  of  Christ  himself,  and  by  producing 
pertinent  examples  from  the  history,  both  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Jewish  church.  *'  The  great  doc- 
trinal point,"  says  he,  in  conclusion,  •*  is  that  of 
Faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  independently  of 
human  works,  as  the  ground  of  acceptance  before 
God.  Rather  than  give  up  this,  we  must  suffer 
persecution,  and  every  species  of  disturbance.". 

In  the  same  memoir,  Melancthon  touches  upon 
Another  question  ;  namely.  Whether  the  princes  had 

*  Eph.  v.*l6. 
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done  right  in  authorizing  the  reformation^  which 
had  been  made  in  their  colleges  and  monasteries,  .^ 
contrary   to   the  edicts  of  the  emperor  and  the 
pope  ? 

"  The  whole,"  says  our  author,  "  turns  upon  this 
single  consideration,  Whether  the  novel  doctrines, 
as  they  are  called,  be  or  be  not  true  ?  If  true,  the 
princes  ought  assuredly  to  protect  them.  The  princes 
are  no  more  under  obligation  to  obey  the  higher 
powers  in  their  tyrannical  mandates,  than  Jonathan 
was  to  kill  David,  or  Obadiah  the  prophets  *." 

Such  were  the  concise  arguments  by  which  the 
first  Reformers  defended  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  heresy  and  schism. 

It  is  to  the  exertions  of  these  excellent  men,  con-  ^ 
ducted  with  so  much  spirit,  wisdom,  and  moderation,  th. 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  mild  proceedings  of  the  p' 
papal  partisans  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg. — In  fact, 
that  assembly  did  not  meet  till  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  from  the  advanced  state  of  the  season, 
and  other  causes,  was  but  thinly  attended;     The 
diet  was  prorogued  till  the  third  of  May  of  the  next 
year,  to  be  then  held  at  Spires  ;  and  in  the  mean  d\ 
time,  they  entreated  the  emperor  to  take  measures  g*^ 
for  calling  a  council,  and  to  favour  them  with  his 
presence  in  Germany  ;  but  so  far  from  directing  the 
edict  of  Worms  to  be  enforced,  they  satisfied  them- 
selves with  repeating  the  evasive  decree  of  Nurem- 
berg, which,   in  general,   enjoined  the  clergy  to 
introduce  no  novel   doctrines,  but  to  preach  the 
pure  Gospel  as  it  had  been  understood  always  by 
the  great  body  of  Christians,  to  consult  for  peace 
and  harmony,  and  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  '  It 
does  not  appear  that  Ferdinand  discovered  any  re* 
luctance  to  subscribe  the  terms  of  the  recess.  The 
most  violent  and  the  most  inveterate  adversaries  of 
Luther  could  not  but  see  the  danger  and  the  folly 
of  all  attempts,  under  the  present  circun^stances^ 

*  1  Kihgs,  xviii.  4. 
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ei£Ker  to  banish ,  or  take  aWay  the  life  of  a  mm  who 
was  so  much  admired  and  beloved  by  his  oountry- 
men;  and  to  whose  extraordinary  discenunen^ 
industry,  and  courage,  not  only  Germany,  but  also 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  under  the  greatest 
obligations. 

3.  Suspicions  of  the  Protestants. 

This  appearance,  however,  of  lenity  and  modera*- 
tion  was  deceitful,  being  founded  not  in  any  solid 
principles  of  justice  or  religion,  but  merely  in  the 
temporary  fear  of  tumult  and  sedition.— rEven  daring 
the  sittings  of  the  late  diet,  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
had  showed  themselves  much  elevated  with  the  recent 
victories  over  the  rebellious  peasants,  and,  in  coii- 
sequence,  more  disposed  to  violent  and  sanguinair 
measures.  Thus  the  present  calm  was  considered, 
by  the  more  judicious  and  thinking  Protestants^  only 
as  a  prelude  to  a  tempest,  shortly  to  be  raised  by  all 
the  great  powers  of  the  established  hierarchy,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  effectually,  not  only  the  Saxon 
reformer,  and  his  petty  adherents  at  Wittemberg, 
but  every  German  prince  and  State,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  which  had  dared  to  oppose  or  dissent 
from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church*. 

Moreover,  there  were  other  reasons,  besides  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  which  would  naturally 
fill  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  with  disquieting 
suspicions  and  apprehensions.  So  embittered  was 
the  court  of  Rome  against  what  they  called  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  that  in  every  treaty  which  the  pope 
had  of  late  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  the  ab* 
solute  destruction  and  extirpation  of  all  Lutherans 
was  a  specific  article. — For  example,  the  ninth  article 
of  the  treaty  made  by  Clement  VI I.  with  the  em- 
peror, after  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  capture  of 
Francis  I.  runs  thus :  "  Because  religion,  much  more 

♦  Gumm.  de  Luth.  II.  XV.  4. 
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than  any  temporal  concern,  is  near  the  heart  of  the  cent. 
Roman  pontiff,  and  because  the  good  faith  of  his  ^^'^' 
holiness  has  been  called  in  question,  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  £ngland,  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
engage  to  take  up  arms  with  all  their  might  against 
all  disturbers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  against  all 
persons  who  shall  revile  or  injure  the  pontiff;  and 
further,  the  aforesaid  princes  take  upon  themselves 
to  punish  all  such  offenders  against  his  holiness,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  onences  had  been  com- 
mitted against  their  own  person^*." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  very  same  year,  this  pre-  cieAi«ht 
cious  pontiff,  whose  thoughts,  it  seems,  were  so  ^jth*"***^ 
deeply  and  so  entirely  exercised  concerning  the  ad-  Francis  i. 
vancement  and  protection  of  pure  religion,  deserted 
Charles  v.,  and  made  a  treaty  with  England  and 
France,  the  primary  object  of  which  was  declared  to 
be, :  that  the  contracting  parties  should  effectually 
withstand  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  Turks,  and  also 
suppress  that  most  pestilential  heresy  of  the  Luthe- 
rans ;  for  that  there  was  as  much  danger  from  the 
latter  evil  as  from  the  former,  the  said  heresy  having 
secretly  spread  itself  to  a  great  extent,  and  done 
much  mischief  to  the  Christian  faith  t- 

In  the  famous  treaty  of  peace,  called  the  Treaty  Treatj  of 
of  Madrid,  by  which  Francis  I.  recovered  his  liberty,  ^^^^^* 
it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  emperor  and  the  king 
are  induced  to  make  peace,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  extirpate  all  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  especially  the  heresies  of  the  Lutheran  siect 
The  pope,  they  say,  had  often  admonished  and  much 
solicited  them  to  attend  seriously  to  this  important 
du^.  It  was,  therefore,  to  satisfy  his  wishes  that 
they  had  determined  to  entreat  his  holiness  to  give 

.  t  Ryiner  XIV.    Sleidan  VI.  145. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  is  supposed  to  have  persuflided  Henry  vfii. 
to  adopt  this  measure,  as  at  that  time  he  was  much  out  of  hu- 
mour with  Charles  v.  who,  the  cardinal  believed,  had  prevented 
bis  being  chosen  pope  at  the  last  vacancy. 
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directions  for  a  general  council  of  the  deputies  of 
th^  kings  and  princes,  to  meet  at  a  fixed  time  and 
place,  then  and  there  to  consult. on  the  oiost  efiec* 
tual  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  also  of  suppressing  heresy  *. 

How  vigilant  and  indefatigable  was  this  pontiff 
in  rousing  the  adversaries  of  religion,  and  endea- 
vouring to  make  them  active  and  resolute  in  perse^- 
Qutjng  the  little  flock  of  true  Christians,  wherever 
they  could  find  them  !  Among  many  of  his  episto* 
lary  admonitions,  and  exhoi*tations  written  for  thi& 

Purpose,  there  is  one  even  to  the  Parliament  of 
'aris.  He  had  been  informed,  he  said,  that  impious 
heresie3  had  begun  to  creep  into  France ;  and  that 
the  parliament  had  wisely  interposed,  by  choosing 
commissioners  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
the  offenders.  He  entirely  approved,  and  by  his 
authority  confirmed,  the  steps  they  had  taken : .  it 
was  a  common  concern :  the  mischief  was  genera]^ 
and  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  malice  of  Satan,  and 
the  fury  of  his  impious  agents.  Not  only  religionv 
but  also  governments,  kings,  princes,  nobles,  all 
ranks  and  prders,  were  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  common  safety  called  for 
unanimous  exertion.  He  promised  that  on  his  part 
qo  care  or  labour  should  be  spared ;  and  it  was 
THEIR  duty,  he  told  them,  to  enter  into  the  same 
views  with  their  whole  heart,  and  preserve  their 
cpuntry  from  that  calamitous  infection,  which  infal- 
libly attended  the  dissemination  of  this  contagious 
heresy  f. 

Another  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm  to  the  Pro- 
testant confederate  princes^  was  the  steady  co- 
operation of  Charles  V.  with  the  pope's  tyrannical 
designs.  Charles,  by  mandate  from  Seville,  Mc^eh 
1526,  directed  his  lieutenant-general  Ferdinand, 
and  the  rest  of  his  commissioners,  to  admonish  the 

i*.  Sleidan  VI.,  146.     Also,  R«cueil  des  Traites,  torn.  IL 
t  Ibid.  140. 
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members  of  the  diet,  who  were  about  to  assemble 
at  Spires,  to  make  no  resolutions  which  were  either 
contrary  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  to  the  ancient 
usages.  He  himself  had  already  abrogated  the  late 
decree  of  Nuremberg,  which  had  enjoined  an  exa- 
mination of  Luther's  writings ;  and  would  shortly 
concert  measures  with  his  holiness,  respecting  a; 
G  £  N  £  R  A xcounciL  The  resolutions  of  those  partial 
assemblies,  he  said,  had  done  no  good;  but  had 
rather  confirmed  the  licentious  vulgar  in  their  errors ; 
and  that  the  diet  would  do  well  to  regulate  all  their 
proceedings  by  that  standard  which  had  been  settled 
by  their  own  common  consent.  He  complained^' 
that  doctrines  which  had  been  condemned  were 
still  taught,  holy  men  were  reviled,  and  sedition;^ 
encouraged  *. 

This  imperial  mandate  was  intended  by  Charles  V.'  ^^^^\ " 
for  the  public  eye  ;  but  besides  this,  he  caused  pri-  of  Cha«.* 
vate  and  secret  instructions  to  be  delivered  to  Henry 
duke  of  Brunswic,  the  general  purport  of  which,  as 
it  soon  became  matter  of  notoriety,  affected  the 
minds  of  the  good  Protestants  with  much  greater 
concern  than  any  public  document  could  do,  because 
it  seemed  most  clearly  to  demonstrate  the  extreme 
hostility  of  the  emperor's  disposition  towards  any 
gp6cies  of  reformation. — The  duke  was  commission- 
ed to  visit  several  such  princes  of  the  empire  as  were 
known  to  be  perfectly  untainted  with  Lutheranism  ; 
for  example,  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Bremen^ 
the  bishops  of  Munster  and  Minden,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  several  others.  He  was  directed 
to  show  his  instructions  to  some  of  them,  to  deliver 
civil  messages  from  the  emperor  to  others,  and  to 
make  them  all  acquainted  with  how  much  grief  his 
imperial  highness  had  heard  of  the  daily  increase  of 
the  Lutheran  heresy,  which  had  already  given  f ise^ 
to  so  much  bloodshed,  devastation,  and  blasphemy. 
The  duke  was  to  add,  that  the  steady  adherence  of 

♦  Sleidan  VI.  148. 
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these  princes  to  the  ancient  religion  had  afforded  the 
emperor  the  most  lively  satisfaction  ;  and  that  his 
hignness  intended  very  shortly  to  advise  with  them 
in  person,  concerning  the  best  remedies  to  be  used 
in  this  most  destructive  distemper*  He  was  then 
to  declare,  on  the  emperor's  part,  that  he  shoidd 
not  permit  any  other  of  his  concerns  to  interfere  with 
this :  and  lastly,  he  was  to  exhort  the  princes  to 
persevere  in  the  faith,  to  unite  themselves  with  eli 
the  Anti*lutherans,  and,  in  one  connected  body,  ta 
resist  with  effect,  and  finally  to  suppress,  the  cunniDg 
and  deceitful  arts,  as  well  as  the  violent  and  sedi- 
tious outrages,  of  this  mischievous  faction. — Charles 
concluded  his  instructions  emphatically  with  saying; 
*^  That  he  should  not  be  wanting  in  his  endeavoars 
to  promote  the  good  cause ; — that  he  heartSy 
thanked  those  who  had  hitherto  shown  theilr  zeal 
and  fidelity,  and  he  would  not  fail  to  reward  their 
services  liberally." 

The  precise  manner  in  which  these  secret  com-r 
munications  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran 
princes  does  not  appear;  but  as  copies  of  the 
memoir  were  sent  to  several  other  princes  besides 
Henry  of  Brunswic,  we  need  not  wonder  that  its 
contents  were  soon  divulged. 

This  secret  memoir,  uiere  is  reason  to  believe, 
contributed  to  produce  some  important  consequences* 
— I.  Distrust  and  animosity  among  the  princes 
of  the  empire.  In  particular,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wic was  suspected  of  having  calumniated  the  Lu- 
theran princes,  and  of  having  endeavoured  to  poison 
the  emperor's  mind,  by  instilling  a  belief  that  the 
reformers  made  proselytes  by  using  force ;  and  more- 
over, that  they  were  the  real  cause  of  the  late  Rustic 
rebellion.  2.  An  entire  despair  of  the  emperor'-s 
justice  and  impartiality  in  any  future  attempt  to 
adjust  the  religious  differenpes.  He  lent  his  ear 
to  slanderous  reports,  and  afforded  the  accused  nd 
opportunity  of  justifying  themselves.    3.  It  proved, 
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that  beyond  all  doubt,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  cent. 
against  Christ  and  bis  sacred  word.  The  landgrave^  .  ^y^'  . 
on  the  occasion  of  this  conviction  of  his  mind,  de* 
dared  solemnly,  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  life 
than  be  forced  in  this  manner  into  poverty  and  exile; 
4.  It  showed  the  urgent  and  increased  necessity  of 
a  counter  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  confounding,  the 
machinations  of  all  the  adversaries  of  Christian  truth 
and  liberty  of  conscience. 

Undoubtedly  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were 
most  to  be  dreaded,  as  die  great  engines  of  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  and  persecution  ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
now  become  sufficiently  clear,  that  there  existed 
also  within  the  German  empire,  many  powerful 
agents,  who  were  completely  disposed  to  concur  with 
those  wicked  despots  in  their  destructive  and  sangui- 
nary designs  against  the  infant  reformation  *. 

For  those  very  purposes,  a  secret  treaty  a^inst  Secret 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  ig"J-Jj  ^j,^ 
was  discovered  to  have  been  made  at  Mayence,  Prute>tauts. 
under  the  auspices  and  management  of  the  duke 
George.  Luther,  whose  vigilance  and  industry  were 
unexampled,  both  acquired  a  knowledge  of  this 
conspiracy,  and  wrote  a  little  treatise  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the   authors  of  it     It  was  however 
thought  better  to  suppress  the  work  ;  and  at  present 
there  remain  only  some  fragments  of  it  in  the  Ger* 
man  edition  of  Luther's  Works  f. 

In  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  he  alludes  to  these  Luthrrai- 
things  in  the  following  manner :  "  You  can  scarcely  l^c"/**  **** 
believe  what  mischief  Satan  is  plotting  at  this  mo-  ^rt-nty. 
ment,  through  the  medium  of  the  bishops,  with  the 
duke  George  at  their  head.     Shortly,  in  a  little 
book,  which  is  at  this  very  time  in  the  press,  I 
purpose  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  his  iniquitous 
proceedings.   If  die  Lord  do  not  prevent  the  accom- 

Elishment  of  the  designs  of  these  men,  you  will 
av^to  say,  that  the  late  rebellion  and  slaughter  of 

*  See  page  434.  t  Tom.  III.  520* 
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CHAF.  the  rustics  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  uoiyersal 
destruction  of  Germany.  I  therefore  seriously  be? 
seech  you,  join  your  prayers  with  me  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  confound  the 
wild  and  insidious  devices  of  these  men ;  especially 
of  the  duke  George, — a  deplorably  lost  character^  I 
do  fear.  Let  us  beseech  God,  either  to  change  his 
heart,  or  to  remove  him  from  among  us :  otherwise 
he  will  not  only  continue  to  rage  like  a  wild  beasti 
but,' through  the  instigation  of  the  prelates,  will 
show  himself  a  perfect  Satan.  It  so  torments  the 
man  that  Luther  is  not  yet  put  to  death,  he  can 
neither  sleep  nor  wake  ;  insomuch  that  there  may 
be  some  reason  to  fear,  he  will  be  worn  out  by  tli^ 
excessive  anxiety  of  his  mind  on  this  very  account. 
—Gracious  God  !  what  a  load  has  our  good  Prince 
to  sustain  !  not  merely  as  elector  of  Saxony,  and  an 
avowed  friend  of  the  Reformers  amidst  numerous 
hostile  princes,  but  also  on  account  of  the  wicked 
machinations  of  some  of  his  own  familiars  and 
intimates,  persons  of  rank  and  consequence*  I 
have  abundance  to  tell  you,  concerning  plots  and 
evil  counsels;  but  I  dare  not  commit  them  to 
writing  *." 

rf*h  *R^!  ^^^  ^^^'  ^*^^^^  ^^  *^^  Reformation  in  Germany 
formation,  may  bc  collcctcd  from  such  documents  as  these,  in« 
finitely  better  than  from  many  chapters,  filled  with 
the  imaginations  and  refinements  of  the  most  acute 
politicians.  The  curious  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  will  now  see  what  just  cause  the  Protestant 
princes,  especially  John  the  Constant,  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  Philip  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  had  for 
apprehending  the  most  imminent  danger  to  their 
dignity  and  property,  and  even  their  lives,  from  the 
fury  and  barbarity  of  papal  superstition  ;  and  how 
necessary  it  was  become  to  form  a  well-connected, 
defensive  alliance,  which  might  prove  some  protec- 

•  Kp.  11.  313.  b.     This,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been* 
before  translated  from  the  Latin. 
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tion  and  security  against  the  impending  storm.  The  CEim 
diet  of  Spires  was  at  hand;  and  if  the  anti-papal  .  ^^^^ 
princes  should  have  met  there  without  previous 
communication  of  sentiment,  confusion^  reserve'^ 
and  imbecility,  must  have  been  the  consequence^ 
instead  of  unanimity,  courage,  and  strength.  -  No 
time  was  therefore  to  be  lost;  the  present  moment 
seemed  critical  in  the  highest  degree.  Actuated 
by  such  views  and  principles,  those  resolute  and 
spirited  Protestants,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  met  at  Torgau,  and  there 
agreed  upon  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Their  next 
step  was  to  invite  others  to  join  in  the  alliance ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  at  Magdeburg,  they 
met  together  again,  and  again  subscribed  the  slime 
treaty,  with  the  addition  of  a  considerable  number 
of  princes,  who  followed  their  example. 

The  Magdeburg  treaty,    as  it   is  called,  does  Trentyof 
honour  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  is  worthy  of  th«  Magdeburg 
courageous  Christian  characters  who  joined  in  it; 
and,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  league  which   was  afterwards  formed  at 
Smalcald,  we  shall  find  the  substance  of  it  here. 

The  federalists  begin  with  praising  God  for  his 
extraordinary  providence,  his  grace,  and  his  un- 
speakable mercy,  in  having  bestowed  upon  them 
his  Sacred  word,  which  is  the  only  true  comfort,  .  f 

the  real  food  of  the  soul,  and  the  greatest  treasury  ^ 

in  the  world.  They  then  proceed  to  relate  the 
numerous  and  powerful  machinations  with  which  t^  •  ^ 
the  present  moment  they  have  been  disturbed,  espe- 
cially by  the  clergy  and  their  adherents,  whose  obr 
ject  it  was  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  use  of  thq 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  those  comforts  whi^h  th^ 
Scriptures  aflford  to  the  heart  and  conscienc.e.' — They 
express  a  hope  that  God  will  continue  to  them  thii|' 
great  blessing  of  the  Bible.  They  were  ready  to 
have  repaired  to  the  Jate  diet  at  Augsburg,  there  to 
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treslt  concerning  religion  and  hannony^  but  were 
prevented  by  the  advanced  season  of  die  year.  Thegr 
had  now  the  same. intentions  in  regard  to  tbe edict 
.o£  Spires^  They  were  convinced,  theysaid,  by-tiie 
Jnf(Htp$ktion  which  they  received  from  all  quartan^ 
as  al;»o  by  the  various,  meetings  and  tdiscussieiis 
which  had  recently  taken  place,  that  factions  veie 
forming,  leagues  and  treaties  entered  intoi,  and 
money  collected ;  and  all  this,  in  the  intenticxi'  of 
maintaining.by  force  the  old  abuses,  of  extinguishii^ 
the  truths  of  Divine  revelation,  and  of  waging  war 
against  those  princes  and  rulers  who  felt  themsehres 
bound  in  duty  and  conscience  to  profess  and  ptatedt 
the  Gospel  in  their  dominions,  and  who  injured  no 
person  living,  nor  committed  any  acts  of  vioknce 

whatever.?- Impelled  therefore  hy  their  own  oaor 

sciences  and  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  God,  it  was  foa 
the  reasons  above  mentioned,  that,  without  meaning 
to  offend  any  one,  they  had;  mutually  agreed  u|k>n 
a  plan  of  pure  defence  against  the  war  and  violence 
with  which  they  appeared  to  be  threatened ;  and 
they  hereby  engaged  to  unite  and  exert  every  power 
they  possessed  against  all  those,  who,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  should  attack  them  on  account 
of  their  religion  \ 

4*  Diet  of  Spires. 

The  diet  did  not  assemble  at  Spires  till  near  the 
end  of  June,  1 526,  but  was  unusudly  well  attended. 
All  the  electors,  except  one,  namely,  that  of  Bran- 
denburg, were  present 

The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  during  the  deliberations  of  the  members, 
appear  to  have  preserved  a  steady  attention  to  the 
very  prudent  project  which  they  had  recently  formed ; 
juddng,  it  would  seem„  that  they  should  serve  the 
Lumeran  cause  more  effectually  by  strengthening 

*  Seek.  II.  44.    Add.  11. 
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their  TREAT7  OF  DEFENCE,  than bylongargu'- 
ments  and  debates  on  points  of  religion,  before  am  y 
assembly  which  contained  so  many  bigoted  eccle- 
siastics and  selfish  politicians.  Accordingly,  they 
took  occasion  to  addreas  the  depnties  of  Strasburgv 
Nuremberg,  and  Aagsburg,  on  the  aobject  of  urn* 
tnal  defence.  They  were  convinced,  tibfey  said,  of 
Aeir  love  of  the  Gospel ;  and  there  oDuld  be  no 
doubt  of  the  machinations  of  the  prelates  and  other 
agents  of  the  po[)e  at  the  present  time  :  Ought  not 
therefore  an  association  or  an  alliance  to  be  formed 
on  this  principle,  namely,  that  if  any  one  should  be 
brought  into  difficulty  or  danger  on  account  of 
religion,  the  federalists  should  support  one  another? 
They  added,  that  as  they  had  a  good  opinion  of  the 
cities  of  Frankfort  and  Vim,  it  might  be  proper 
to  ask  them  also  to  join  in  the  confederacy.  To 
this  the  deputies  replied,  They  had  no  express 
instruction  on  that  subject,  but  they  promised  to  be 
particularly  careful  in  reporting  the  proposal  to 
their  masters. 

Several  of  the  Lutheran  divines  *  were  present 
at  this  diet,  and  were  heard  in  explanation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers ;  but]  not  without  much 
troublesome  though  ineiFectual  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  papal  princes,  under  the  pretext  of  avoiding 
commotions.  Ferdinand  also  made  a  smooth  and 
plausible  harangue  to  the  deputies  of  all  the  States 
of  the  empire.  "  Himself,  his  brother  the  emperor, 
and  the  house  of  Austria,  were  bound  to  them  by 
the  ties  of  affection."  He  therefore  warned  them 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  persuasions  of  certain 
persons  ;  and  finally  exhorted  them  to  exhibit  a  dis^ 
position  to  obey  their  lawful  sovereign.  But  these 
mild  terms,  it  is  to  be  observed,  were  not  used  by 
Ferdinand  till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  diet;  when 
he  had  found,  by  experience,  that  neither  himself 
nor  the  imperial  ministers,  nor  the  bishops,  had 
*  Georg.  Spalatinus,  »iid  Juhonnea  Agricob. 
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CHAP,    been  able,   by  their  menaces,  .to  overawer:  likm6 
^  ^^^'  ,  resolute  and  determined  Germans. 

At  the  opening  of  the  diet,  the  emperor's  rq>re« 
sentative  informed  the  members,  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  his  imperial  highness,  that  in  the  first  place,  ibef 
should  proceed  to  determine  the  best  method  cS 
securing  the  Christian  religion^  and  the  ancient 
usages  of  the  church  ;-<-then  how  they  should 
punish  offenders,  and  compel  to  obedience  such  as 
forcibly  resisted  their  injunctions ;  also,  how  they 
could  unite  their  mutual  and  effective  efforts  to 
procure  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  which 
was  now  of  five  years  standing.  Upon  this,  the 
diet  selected  a  committee,  composed  of  bishops, 
secular  princes,  and  leading  senators,  who  should 

{)ropose  regulations  for  the  adjustment  of  the  re* 
igious  differences.  But  the  emperor  s  representa- 
tives interposed,  by  saying,  that  it  would  be  most 
to  the  purpose  for  them  to  read  to  the  diet  the  in- 
structions which  they  had  received  from  their 
master ;  this  would  best  ensure  obedience  to  him, 
and  prevent  that  loss  of  time  which  the  committee 
might  otherwise  spend  on  subjects  to  which  their 
authority  did  not  extend.  They  then  read  the 
emperor's  mandate  from  Seville,  as  given  above,  at 
page  436. 
The  answer      Most  of  the  deputies  auswcrcd  in  writing,  That 

iLputics.  ^t  h^^  b^^^  f^l'y  proved  to  the  pope's  legate,  in  a 
former  diet,  that  it  was  then  absolutely  impossible 
to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  through  fear  of  the 
commotions  which  would  arise:  That  now  the 
attempt  was  become  abundantly  more  difficult ;  be- 
cause the  religious  disputes  were  daily  increasing^, 
especially  about  ceremonies  and  abuses :  That  the 
emperor,  were  he  present,  would  form  the  same 
judgment. — Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  promise  of 
a  general  council,  that  promise  was .  made  by 'the 
jemperor  when  in  treaty  with  his  holiness ;  but  that, 
since  the  date  of  the  emperor  s  letters,  the  pope 
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had  changed  sides,  and  ordered  his  forces  to  act    .cent. 
against  his  imperial  majesty.  •   What  prospect  then  ^    ^^^  . 
could  there  be  of  a  general  council  ?     Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  their  opinion,  that  the  em* 
peror^s  leave  should  be  asked  to  call  a  provincial 
Germanic  council  ;  that  either  delay,  or  an  attempt 
to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  was  unspeakably 
dangerous ;  and  that  therefore  if  his  imperial  ma-» 
jesty  did  not  approve  of  the  expedient  of  calling 
such  a  council,  he  should  be  entreated  to  dispense 
with  the  execution  of  the  aforesaid  edict,  till  a 
general  council  could  be  called.      Such,  they  .said, 
had  been  the  plan  of  the  last  diet  of*  Nuremberg, 
and  that  since  their  intended  convention  at  Spires 
had  been  interdicted  by  the  emperor,  the  expec-* 
tations  of  many  of  the  States  had  been  disappointed, 
and  the  disposition  to  tumult  and  civil  war  much 
increased.     That,  in  fact,  the  rebellion  of  the  pea- 
sants might  have  been  avoided,  if  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  representation  of  the  grievances 
which  the  country  suffered  from  the  ecclesiastics. 
That  in   those  districts  where  a  reformation  had 
taken  place,  the  disturbances  had  been  slight,  and 
presently  quieted.     That  they  had  made  no  changes 
whatever,  in  that  true  and  holy  faith  which  was 
founded  in  Christ,  and  his  eternal  immutable  word ; 
neither  had  they  rejected  any  ceremonies,  but  what 
were  contrary   to   the   Scriptures,     Lastly,   they 
observed  emphatically,  That  in  a  state  of  discord, 
uncertainty,   and   anxiety,    respecting    their  owa 
condition,  men  could  not  be  much   disposed  to 
contribute  their  money  liberally  to  the  assistance 
of  others. 

•  '  After  this,  the  deputies,  in  a  distinct  memorial,  a  distinct 
ventured  to  point  out  certain  practices,  which  th^  Tf^S^'**^ 
thought  called  for  alteration  or  entire  abolition*^  depntief. 
Xn  every  town,  they  said,  the  poor  inhabitants  were 
burdened  with. what  were  denominated  meaidicaht 
monjws*  These  stripped  men  of  the  copafort^  .pf  life ; 
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tads  in  many  cases,  procured  legacies  and  estates  to 
be  devised  to  them  by  dying  persons.  These  thimi 
were  mischievous  to  the  last  degree,  and  cidled  loud^ 
for  correction.     The  ecclesiastics,  also,  ought  no 
longer  to  enjoy  those  immunities,  for  the  grantiDg 
of  which  the  reasons  now  no  longer  existed.     Abo^ 
tiie  number  of  holidays  ought  to  be  lessened ;  the 
distinction  of  meats  abolished ;  and,  above  =  all,  the 
free  course  of  the  Gk>spel  should  not  be  impeded  *• .  . 
Such  bold  and  prudent  remonstrances  as- these 
must  have  given  the  pontifical  partisans  an  insig^ 
into  the  steady  character  of  the  German  reformeis. 
In  particular  the  elector  of  Saxony  most  stricdy 
enjoined  bis  counsellors  to  beware  of  the  corrapt 
arts  of  the  bishops,  and  to  stand  inflexibly  firm  to 
the  cause  of  the  (jospel.    It  was,  however,-  chiefly 
through  the  numerous  suffrages  of  the  towns  aad 
cities,  and  especially  those  of  the  higher  Grennany, 
that  the  Reformers   acquired  so  considerable  ;  an 

ascendant  in  this  diet  t-  ''- 

•  The  leading  ecclesiastics,  who,  as  Father  Fioal 
acutely  observes ;]:,  had  no  other  aim  but  the  pre* 
servation  of  their  own  authority,  maintained,  that 
now,  during  the  discord  between,  the  emperor  and 
die  pope,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  decisive 
conclusions  respectingthe  religious  dissensions ;  and 
Aat  therefore  that  business  had  better  be  deferred 
to  a  more  favourable  juncture.  No  doubt  they  cosn 
ceived,  that,  as  dignified  ecclesiastics,  both  dieir 
authority  and  their  revenues  would  be  more  efiec- 
tually  supported  by  the  pope  acting  at  a  future  time 
in  concert  with  the  emperor,  than  by  the  emperor 
alone  in  the  present  circumstances.  .  .       >  . 

.  The  members  also  of  the  select  committee  -be- 
fore mentioned  differed  so  exceedingly  among  each 
odier,  and  the  opposition  to  any  reformation  was 
conducted  with  such  prodigious  heat  and  acrimony, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  an  end  to  all  sober  delibe* 

•  Skidan,  149.  f  IWd.  146,  J  P.  54» 


ration.  Spalatinus's  observotion  <m  what  lie  saw  -at  cent. 
this  diet  is,  that  ^*  Christ^  was  extremely  odious  to  ^  3[vi» 
the  Pharisees*'*  He- adds,  that  needier  the  elector 
nor  the  landgrave  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
chaplains  in  the  churches^;  and  diat  on  diis account 
these  princes  caused  sermons  to  beprea^heid  in  the 
vestibules  of  their  hotels,  where  many  thousands  of 
people  were  collected  togetSier  to  hear  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  *.  •  *' 

Disgusted  with  such  violent  and  unprincipled  Elector  of 
proceedings,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  idi  amicable  L^a"^'^^ 
conclusion,  these  good  princes  and  their  adherehts  ^f  Hea^ 
meditated  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  diet^  and  ^^^ 
return  home.  Ferdinand  instantly  took  the  alattn, 
convinced  that,  if  the  assembly  should  break  oip  in 
their  present  state  of  animosity  and  exasperation^ 
without  making  any  decree,  all  Germany  would 
be  in  a  flame.  He  had  moreover  received  recent 
information,  that  the  Turks  had  advanced  into 
Hungary,  and  also  that  France,  England,  and  the 
pope^  *  were  in  treaty  against  the  emperor.  -  in  this 
critical  conjuncture  he  wisely  determined  to  recom- 
mend moderation  and  harmony  to  the  contending 
parties;  and  at  length,  by  using  gentle  and  Sooth** 
ing  language,  with  Sie  assistance  of  the  archbishop 
of  Treves,  he  seems  to  have  prevented  a  moetmis'* 
chievous  rupture  in  the  diet,  and  to  hiave  produced 
among  [its  members  a  more  pacific  and  practicable 
disposition.  The  difficulty  still  remained^  to  deter«> 
mine  in  what  terms  the  decree,  or  t  h  e  r  ECfr^s, 
should  be  expressed,  so  as  to  be  Sufficiently 'te* 
spectful  to  the  emperor,  iand  yet  perfectly  'consistent 
yfiih  what  had  been  proved,  after  Ibng  and  warn 
altercations,  to  be  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  deputies.  At  last^  the  Reformers  suggested 
the  follo^ng  expedient,  which  was  consented'to  by 
the  whol^  assembly ;  '^  That  the  welfare  of  religion^  ^^^  ^ 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  made  it  lU 

*  CooiTn.  de.  Luth.  Add.  HI.  p.  45*      Maknb.  II.  9. 
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tiecessary  that  a  general,  or  at  least  a  nationa]  couth 
cil,  should  be  called,  to  commence  within  the  space 
of  a  year;  that  the  emperor  should,  by  a  solenm 
address,  be  requested  to  procure  such  a  council ;  and 
that,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  concerns  and  the 
edict  of  Worms,  the  princes  and  States  should  m 
the  mean  time,  till  either  one  or  the  other  sort  of 
council  was  called,  undertake  so  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  their  respective  provinces,  as  to  give  to 
God  and  to  the  emperor  a  good  account  of  their 
administration  *." 

Thus  terminated,  in  a  manner  more  advantageous 
to  the  Lutherans  than  they  could  have  expected,  the 
diet  of  Spires.  The  resolution  of  t  h  e  k  e  c  e  s  s,  it 
is  true,  was  but  evasive ;  yet  such  were  the  existing 
circumstances,  that  a  truce  of  this  sort  answered  aU 
the  purposes  which  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the 
Reformation  could  desire.  Their  divines  preached 
and  wrote  with  greater  confidence  and  less  moles- 
tation ;  and  the  anti-papal  dispositions  increased  both 
in  strength  and  numbers.  It  was  natural  that  those 
who  already  had  rejected  the  Romish  superstitions 
should  proceed  more  vigorously,  during  such  a  sea- 
son of  liberty,  in  digesting  and  maturing  their  new 
systems  of  ecclesiastical  government :  and  also,  that 
several  princes  or  States,  who  through  timidity  or 
danger  had  hitherto  with  reluctance  continued  in 
close  communion  with  the  establishment,  should 
now  grow  cold  in  the  cause  they  had  long  disliked, 
or  perhaps  renounce  at  once,  if  circumstances' per- 
mitted them,  that  corrupt  communion,  and  adopt  the 
new  model  of  worship  and  church  government  al- 
ready made  to  their  hands  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony*. 
And  such,  we  are  told,  were  the  real  effects  of  the 
ambiguous  decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires  in  1 526  f- 
•  We  have  not  yet  mentioned  how  much  the  beauty 
and  excellence  ofpure  evangelical  principles^howed 
themselves  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  the  exterior  con- 

•  Sleid.  150.  .    t  Laur.  Mosh.  666.    Helmstad.'Kd. 
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ducf  of  the  Lutheran  princes:     The  landgrave  ot    cteNt/ 
Hesse,  about  a  week  before  the  meeting  of  the  diet, 
represented  to  John  Frederic,  the  soil  of  the  elector, 
how  necessary  it  was,  that  those^  who  pretended  to 
be  advocates   for  reformation  of  doctrine,  should' 
themselves  be  carefiil  to  exhibit  examples  of  good' 
moral  conduct  in  their  own  families.     He  entreated' 
the  young  prince  to  state  this  matter  seriously  to  his* 
father ;  and  thereby  prevent  the  debauchery,  and' 
drinking,  and  other  vices,  which  usually  took  place 
at  such  public  seasons,  among  the  domestics  and 
servants  of  the  great.   "  How  dreadfully  scandalous," 
said  he,  "  and  how  injurious,  are  such  practices, 
fo  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  word  of  God  ! 
The  princes  ought  to  set  their  faces  most  earnestly- 
against  these  inveterate  and  impious  abuses ;  and, 
by  so  doing,  they  would  acquire  both  signal  advan-' 
tage  and  honour.     Nay,"  added  he,  "  they  must' 
do  so,  unless  they  mean  to  bring  on  themselves  the 
worst  of  evils,  and  even  the  loss  of  their  own  souls." 
The  elector  received  the  admonition  like  a  good" 
Christian,  and  enjoined  his  whole  retinue  to  observe 
the  most  laudable  regulations.   And  thus  these  good 
protestants  and  their  families,  who  have  been  reviled 
by  papal  historians  for  breaking  the  Roman  catholic 
rules  concerning  fasts  and  meats  and  drinks,  during 
their  residence  at  Spires,  were  in  fact  adorning  their 
profession,  by  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity  *.* 
Whatever  be  our  religious  principles,  provided 
only  they  be  near  our  hearts,  we  find  they  infaUibly^ 
direct  our  practice.     Thus  every  true  Roman-ca- 
tholic lays  immense  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation.     And  agreeably  to  this  faith,  the 
Swiss  historian  Hospinian  informs  us,  that  John 
Faber,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  was  at  the 
diet  of  Spires,  and  there,  with  many  tears,  conjured 
the  assembly,  if  they  did  nothing  else,  at  least  to 
take  special  care  that  Christ  himself,  and  of  course 

*  Com.-de  Lutb,  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  all  the  salvation  by  Christ,  was  not  taken  away,  (rom 
.  ^l^'  .  them,  by  trampling  on  his  body.  This  attempt,  he 
said,  was  now  in  the  contemplation  of  those  men 
who  denied  the  real  corporeal  PRits£NC£  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  The  same  historiaa  ob- 
serves that  the  popish  divines  were  well  aware  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  their  religion ;  and  that  if  it  be  once  taken 
away,  there  is  an  end  both  of  their  dignity  and  of 
their  gain  *. 

5.  The  Reformation  in  Hesse  by  the 

Landgrave. 

Refonna.  TuE  ardent  temper  of  Philip,  the  landgrave  of 
^on  in  Hesse,  was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  cautious 
dilatory  disposition  of  the  late  elector  of  Saxony. 
Unmoved  by  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  duke 
George  his  father-in-law,  and  also  of  his  modier 
Anne  of  Mecklenburg,  the  landgrave,  immedialdy 
upon  his  return  from  the  diet  01  Spires,  eamestiv 
endeavoured  to  carryforward  the  Reformation whicn 
in  some  degree  was  already  begun  in  his  dominions. 
Melancthon,  who  had  been  consulted  on  this  oc- 
casion, attempted  to  check  the  fervour  of  this  prineei 
by  a  letter  full  of  good  sense,  yet  savouring  a  litde 
of  the  natural  timidity  of  the  writer  t-  He  advised 
him  by  all  means,  in  the  present  critical  times,  to 
proceed  by  gradual  advances,  and  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  grand  distinction  between  things  essential,  and 
things  in  their  very  nature  indifferent.  The  preachers 
on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  he  said,  were  often 
as  quarrelsome  as  the  papists  themselves,  if  not  more 
so  on  some  occasions ;  and  frequently  the  difference 
was  about  mere  trifles.  A  public  teacher  should  not 
only  inculcate  faith,  but  also  the  fear  of  God,  and 
universal  charity  and  obedience  to  magistrates*  He 
dreaded  a  civil  war,  atid  would  rather  die  than  live 
St  siich  a  time.    The  Romish  ecclesiastics  instigate 
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to  war :  why  do  not  the  rest  exhort  men  to  gain  a  cent. 
knowledge  of  the  subject,-  and  in  the  mean  time  to  >  ^y^' 
keep  the  peace  ?  *'  Your  highness/'  continued  Me- 
lancthon,  "  I  am  convinced,  might  do  a  great  deal 
with  the  princes,  if  yoii  would  exhort  them  to  take 
pains  to  understand  the  several  points  in  dispute, 
and  endeavour  to  terminate  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
tentions *." 

The  landgrave,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  luke-  The  Land. 
warm  advice  of  Melancthon,  and  anxious  to  have  ^^"^^  J" 
the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  taught  in  all  the  churches  Francis 
under  his  jurisdiction,  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  ^™*'*'*» 
synod  to  be  held  at  Homburg,  in  the  month  of  Oc-     ^^"  ^' 
tober  1526,  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining     ^520» 
the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation.    Moreover,  in  this  important  business  her 
was  assisted  by  a  French  divine  of  excellent  cha- 
racter, named  Francis  Lambert,  who  first  composed 
a  summary  of  pure  evangelical  doctrine  and  of  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  then  published  his 
propositions,  and  afterwards  boldly  presented  him- 
self before  the  synod  and  a  great  multitude  of  Hes- 
sians, as  an  advocate  and  defender  of  the  system 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  general  inspection  and 
judgment.     The  landgrave  and  his  chancellor  were 
present,  and  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  discussion; 
but  as  no  material  opposition  was  made  to  the  pro- 
positions of  Lambert,  and  as  they  were  completely 
Lutheran  in  their  purport,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  account  of  their 
author. 

*'  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Luther  to  S|f>alatinu8^ 
**  of  the  integrity  of  Lambert :  we  have  witnesses 
who  heard  him  preach,  both  in  France  and  at  Basil  ; 
and  they  all  give  the  man  a  good  character.  He  is  of 
a  noble  family,  but  has  been  a  Minor  friar  during 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  is  now  a  poor  perse-* 
cuted  exile  for  having  been  faithful  to  the  Word  of 
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God.  At  present  he  is  with  us  at  Wittemberg; 
and  though  we  have  no  want  of  lectures,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  employ  him.  He  pleases  me  in  all 
respects  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  is  one  who  deserves 
a  little  help  from  us  in  his  poverty :  but  you,  who 
know  that  I  live  at  the  expense  of  other  persons, 
must  also  know  that  I  have  not  an  income  to  sup-^ 
port  him.  It  might  not  be  amiss  for  you  to  per- 
suade the  prince  not  to  lose  this  good  man,  but  in 
Christian  charity  to  afford  him  some  small  assistance 
till  he  can  support  himself,  either  by  his  own  indus- 
try,  or  by  what  he  may  receive  from  his  relations  *." 

Another  author  of  unquestionable  veracity  de- 
scribes this  same  Frenchman  to  be  a  person  who 
excelled  in  piety,  genius,  and  learning,  and  who  was 
able  powerfully  to  convince  gainsayers,  and  stop, 
their  mouths.  During  his  residence  at  Wittemberg, 
he  wrote  comments  on  the  Prophets,  on  Solomons 
Song,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  dedicated 
them  to  the  elector  f.  He  seems  to  have  agreed 
with  Luther  in  all  the  fundamental  points  of  re- 
ligion. In  his  twenty-second  proposition  at  Horn- 
burg,  he  thus  speaks  of  faith  and  justification: 
"  We  are  not  justified  by  a  mere  historical  faith ; 
but  by  a  real  lively  trust  in  God, — and  this  without 
any  works  of  obedience  even  to  the  law  of  God : 
much  less  then  are  we  justified  by  any  works  of  our 
own  contrivance.  Such  a  faith,  however,  is  always, 
fruitful,  and  produces  a  willing  obedience  :  it  also 
makes  a  man  free  ;  yet  not  free  so  as  to  be  absolved 
from  obedience  to  magistrates.  Neither  can  it 
possibly  be,  that  a  faithful  soul  should  abuse  true 
Christian  liberty.  The  man  who  does  abuse  it,  is, 
not  in  possession  of  true  Christian  faith  p" 

Under  the  auspices  of  an  adviser  like  Lambert, 
we  needaot  wonder  that  the  new  system  of  doctrine, 
and  discipline,  which  the  landgrave  promoted  vx 
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Hesse,  had  all  the  principal  features  of  the  Refor"  cent. 
mation  in  Saxony.  Soon  after  the  synod  of  Horn-  .  ^y^-  , 
burg,  he  ordered  the  monks  and  nuns  to  leave  the 
monasteries ;  and  by  means  of  their  revenues  he 
founded  several  hospitals,  and  also  an  university  at 
Marpurg.  He  directed  the  images  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  churches,  and  appointed  faithful  ministers  in 
each  of  them ;  and  among  his  various  new  institu- 
tions, he  remembered  to  fix  the  poor  exile  Lambert 
in  the  professorship  of  divinity  of  Marpurg,  where 
the  good  man  died  at  an  advanced  age/  in  the  year 
1530*. 

6.  Luther's  S£NTIME^/Ts  respecting  War 
AND  Defence.— His  Labours. 

During  these  transactions,  and  while  the  labours  LithePi 
of  the  retormers  were  crowned  with  such  signal  sue-  on  re- 
cess,  Martin  Luther,  who  was  never  behind  any  of  w»^»««- 
them  in  zeal,  industry,  and  exertion,  exhibited  to  the 
world  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the  purity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  of  his  entire  submission  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  Gospel.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  ac- 
cession of  the  landgrave  to  the  Lutheran  cause  had 
considerable  influence  in  Germany.  The  gentle,  pa- 
cific decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires  is  a  proof  of  this ; 
and  so  is  the  commencement  of  a  defensive  confe- 
deracy, and  the  progress  made  in  that  prudent 
measure.  But  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  it  should 
seem,  that  this  bold  and  enterprising  prince,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  and  conscious  of  the  goodness  of 
his  intentions,  could  be  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  defensive  operations.  John  the  Constant,  how- 
ever, under  the  direction  of  a  s6under  discretion, 
and  probably  of  a  more  scrupulous  conscience, 
checked  this  hasty  disposition  to  take  up  arms,  and 
in  the  mean  time  consulteil  Luther  on  the  momentous 
practical  question  of  resistance.     As  this  very^ 
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^HAP.  circumstance  evinces  the  high  estimation  in  whick 
^^^'  .  our  Reformer  was  then  held  as  a  sage  divine  and  an 
honest  casuist,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consider, 
whether  the  answers  which  he  gave  on  this  occasion 
correspond  to  the  opinion  undeniably  prevalent  at 
that  time,  respecting  his  superior  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity. The  following  judgment  of  Luther  was  con- 
veyed to  the  elector  through  the  medium  of  hit 
chancellor  Pontanus. — "  That  the  elector  of  Saxony 
had  no  superior  but  one,  namely,  the  emperor; 
and  that  therefore  he  was  justified  in  defending  his 
own  subjects,  and  also  in  repelling  any  violent  ads 
of  his  adversaries  among  the  princes. — That  if  the 
ecclesiastical  princes,  or  their  allies,  should  pretend  to 
have  the  emperor  s  orders,  the  elector  was  not  bound 
to  believe  them  ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  presume 
such  orders  to  be  surreptitious  ;  for  that  Charles  V. 
was  in  Spain,  and  that  his  letters  to  the  elector 
breathed  nothing  but  kindness  and  peace. — That  if 
the  edict  of  Worms  should  be  made  the  pretext,  the 
ani^wer  should  be,  It  was  notorious  that  that  edict  was 
fabricated  without  the  consent  of  the  princes,  and 
against  the  consent  of  the  leading  ones  ;  that  the 
prelates,  and  they  only,  had  concurred  in  it ;  that  it 
had  in  fact  been  abrogated  by  the  decrees  of  JNu- 
remberg  and  of  Spires ;  that  therefore  all  attempts 
of  the  princes  and  States  to  execute  the  said  edict, 
were  unjust,  and  might  be  resisted  with  a  good 


conscience." 


tinc^ioiVby  '^^^  ^^^®  ^"^  dclicatc  qucstiou  remained  still  to 
Luihcr.  be  answered. — What  was  to  be  done,  supposing 
that  the  emperor  should  avowedly  arm  the  adverse 
party  with  his  authority  ? — A  puzzling  question  this; 
and  which  probably  has  never  yet  received,  nor  can 
receive,  a  better  answer  than  that  which  Luther 
gave  to  it ; 

*^  That  the  elector  and  his  friends  would  still  be 
at  liberty  to  protest  and  remonstrate ;  that  in  that 
way  the  rights  of  the  princes  might  be  preserved, 
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and  the  fraudulent  practices  of  their  adversaries  de- 
tected ;  and  that  in  every  event,  tiiiE  would  be 
GAINED  BY  THIS  STEP : — and  lastly,^  says  Luther, 
"  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

He  then  deprecateis,  in  the  strongest  terms,  every 
idea  of  commencing  an  offensive  war,  or  any  war 
otherwise  than  against  aggressors,  agreeably  to  the 
grand  rule,  ^'  They  that  tale  the  sword,  shall  perish 
by  the  sword."  Lastly,  he  concludes  with  these 
remarkable  words : 

*'  If  the  landgrave  will  not  act  consistently  with 
these  principles,  but  will  at  all  events  have  recourse 
to  arms,  it  will  be  better  for  the  elector  to  dissolve 
the  alliance  at  once. — But  not  so,  in  case  force 
should  be  used  against  the  elector,  or  the  landgrave, 
or  their  allies ;  they  will  then  have  a  right  to  repel 
force  by  force  *." 

There  is  n6  part  of  Luther's  character  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  less  understood,  or  more  misre- 
presented, than  that  of  his  quiet  peaceable  dispo- 
sition as  a  citizen,  and  in  general  a  member  of  civil 
society.  From  die  strong  language  which  he  often 
iises  against  popish  abuses  and  corruptions,  and 
from  the  vigorous  efforts  he  made  to  correct  or 
reform  them,  he  has  been  too  hintily  pronotinced 
to  be  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  stamp. 

There  is  however  an  abundance  of  testimonies 
produced  in  various  parts  of  this  volume,  which 
must  prove  satisfactorily  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  such  an  opinion;  and  moreover,  that 
directly  the  contrary  is  the  truth  :  but  these  testi- 
monies have  been  almost  entirely  either  suppressed 
or  disregarded  by  modem  historians. 

The  same  valuable  memoir  on  the  question  of  Re-  Himsto  tbc 
siSTANCE  contains  another  piece  of  admirable  advice  gj^jf 
which  Luther  ^ve  to  the  elector ;  namely,  That  his 
highness  would  do  well,  seriously  and  in  writing  to 
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HAP.  admonish  his  clergy  of  their  neglect  of  duty,  and  to 
"-^^^-^  tell  them,  that  this  was  so  very  great,  as  to  have  coia- 
pelled  him  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  him- 
self:  that  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  community,  in  these  times  of  dispute 
and  contention,  imperiously  required  him  to  ensure 
better  instructions  from  the  pulpit :  And,  as  a  dear 
proof  that  these  were  the  sole  objects  of  his  present 
monition,  he  should  content  himself  with  earnestly 
entreating  them  to  promote  among  his  subjects  pure 
Evangelical  doctrine,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  tran* 
quillity  and  concord ;  but  that  if,  after  all,  they  should 
fail  to  do  this,  he  would  no  longer  run  the  hazard  of 
tumults  in  his  dominions ;  he  would  no  longer  bear 
their  neglect  and  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  nor  any 
longer  be  a  partaker  in  their  guilt  *. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  wise  counsel,  Luther 
adds  a  remarkable  clause,  to  this  effect  : 

"  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  such  a  step  on  the 
part  of  the  elector  may  be  useful,  by  demonstrating 
to  mankind  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  the  reform- 
ers, and  by  affording  comfort  afterwards  to  their 
own  consciences,  in  the  reflection  that  they  can  say, 
truly, — "  Nothing,  which  was  not  directly  opposite 
to  the  word  of  God,  was  left  untried  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a  rupture  with  the  superior  clergy." 
lie  war  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  give  a 

rwks*!—  brief  account  of  Luther's  sentiments  concerning  the 
uther's^  war  with  the. Turks.  The  Hungarian  ambassadors 
had  been  at  the  late  diet  of  Spires,  to  solicit 
assistance  against  them;  but  through  the  excesr 
sive  folly  and  presumption  of  Lewis  II.  king  of 
Hungary,  Solyman,  who  was  then  invading  bis 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  300,000  men,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory  in  the  plains  of  Mohacz,  on  the 
29th  of  August  1526,  only  two  days  after  the 
fecess  of  the  diet.     In  this  fatal  battle  the  flower  of 
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the  Hungarian  nobility  perished,  with  upwards  of    Cevt; 
20,000  men ;  and  Lewis  was  drowned  in  his  flight*.  .  /^^^^ 
The>  victorious  Sultan,  after  overrunning  Hungary, 

?enetrated  into  Austria,  and  even  besieged  Vienna, 
'his  progress  of  the  infidels  was  truly  alarming; 
and  an  indistinct  notion  prevailed,  that  the  reformers 
thought  it  wicked  to  fight  against  the  Turks.  In 
such  circumstances  it  became  the  duty  of  a  man 
who  possessed  the  power  of  directing  the  judgment 
of  so  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many to  speak  plainly,  and  to  rectify  such  miscon- 
ceptions as  might  prove  injurious  to  the  safety  of 
his  country.  The  duty  of  a  Christian  soldier  was  a 
point  which  Luther  had  deeply  considered  ;  and  in 
forming  conclusions^  on  the  subject,  he  constantly 
rested  with  an  implicit  obedience  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  Divine  will,  as  revealed  in 
Scripture.  ■ 

It  was  in  the  year  1529,  when  the  enemy  wasr  Luther  «!x. 
even  at  the  door,  that  our  author  published,  in-  the  ^'^^  ***•  . 

r^  1  Ti  /•!  <•  German*  to 

(ierman  language,  a  little  tract,  tor  the  purpose  of  op|>us«  the 
rousing  his  countrymen  to  take  up  arms  in  the  com- ■^"'*"' 
mon  defence. — In  this  performance  he  chides  se-    ^'  ^• 
verely  the  common  people,  who,  he  understood,  had     ^5^9* 
shown  themselves  so  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  to 
express  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Turks ;  smd  at 
the  same  time  he  blames  the  preachers  for  having 
dissuaded  their  congregations  from  being  concerned 
in  this  war,  and  for  representing  the  profession  of 
arms  as  unlawful.     It  waspainnil  to  him  to  find 
himself  calumniated  as  the  cause  of  the  present 
irruption  of  the  infidels,  as  he  had  been  also  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  peasants ;  but  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  charge.    He  did  not  deny,  he  said; 
that  formerly  he  had  maintained,  '^  That  to  fight 
against  the  Turks  was  to  fly  in  the  face  of  God  him- 
self, who  was  visiting  us  for  our  sins ;  and  that  this 
vras  one  of  the  positions  which  had  'been  selected 
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from  his  writings^  and  condemned  in  die  bull  of 
Leo  X.  But,  he  asked,  what  were  thc^  existmg  cir- 
cumstances at  that  time?  The  dignity  of  magis- 
trates and  governors  was  oppressed^  and  held  in  no 
^estimation;  and  the  pope  exercised  jbh  usurped 
domination  over  sjl  the  princes.  He  affirmed  that 
he  himself  was  the  first  who  had  opened  men's  eyes 
on  that  subject, — to  the  great  sattsJEBiction  of  the  late 
elector  Frederic.  In  fact,,  the  war  with  the  TPurin 
was  then  the  war  of  the  pope;  it  was  an  offeDsiTe 
war,  and  a  war  founded  on  no  good  principle :  it 
was  made  a  pretence  for  Exhausting  Germany  of  its 
money  by  the  sale  of  indulgences :  and  neitner  pe- 
nitence nor  amendment  of  life, — without  which  it  is 
vain  to  hope  for  success  in  war,— was  so  mucrfa  as 
thought  of.  Moreover,,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
pretended  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  Christiana  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  infidels;  whereas  he 
scrupled  not  to  profess  an  opinion  directly  opposite. 
He  conceived^  that  the  duties  of  men,  considered  as 
Christians,  consisted  in  things  of  a  very  diflPerent 
nature;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of 
this  world.  Still  less  had  the  pope  and  the  clergy 
to  do  with  wars ;  and  no  success  could  be  expect^, 
where  bishops  and  priests  neglected  their  proper 
functions,  and  gave  attention  to  military  concerns. 
He  had  beeatold,  on  good  authority,  that  Francis  I. 
well  deserved  his  late  defeat  at  Pavia,  for  having 
made  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  and  taught  his  army 
to  view  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged  as 
the  cause  of.TUE  church,  and  to  use  tibe  word 
CHUHCH  as  a.  watchrwonL 

Further;  had  there  really  existed,  at  the  time 
above  mentioned^  any  threatening  symptoms  of  war, 
Luther  said,  he  would  have  taken  care  to  have  made 
his  meaning  more  clear  and  distinct  At  present, 
the /circumstances  were  very  much  altered :  the  war 
was  become  strictly  defensive ;  the  enemy  had  no 
just  ground  for  waging  war  at  all  against  the  Chris- 
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tians ;  and  their  objects  were  purely  plunder  and  cxnt. 
;murden  Such  an  invader  might  be  resisted  with  a  ..  ^^  . 
'ffx)d  prospect  of  success,  even  by  Christians  with 
•ue  emperor  atitheir  head.  But  dien  the  Christian 
soldier  ought  seriously  to  turn  to  Ck>d  in  prayer, 
i>oth  public  and  private,  and  no  longer  lay  stress  on 
.processions,  private  masses,  and  invocations  of  saints. 
•The  emperor  also  should  not  wage  the  war,  to  gra- 
tify ambition  and  a  thirst  for  glory,  but  consider 
himself  as  the  leading  prince,  and  as  placed  in  that 
situation  by  Almighty  God  to  discharge  well  the 
great  duty  of  conducting  the  defensive  operations 
of  the  people.  All  the  princes  ought  to  view  the 
matter  in  die  same  light,  and  no  longer  contend  in 
^e  diets  for  precedence,  or  consume  their  incomes 
in  luxury.  These,  also,  said  he,  are  the  points  upon 
which  the  pope  s  legates  ought  strenuously  to  insist 
at  the  meetings  of  &e  diets,  instead  of  squabbling 
with  Luther  about  fastings  and  the  marriages  of 
the  monks. — There  appears  throughout  this  litde 
work  much  of  the  author's  native  candour  and 
vigour  of  mind,  and  of  his  reverence  for  the  written 
Word*. 

.    It  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  active  spirit'  of  'R^^^fom 
Luther,  that  he  should  employ  to  some  important  ^vcbM^ 
purposes  that  precious  interval  of  tranquittity  which  ^i  lAtiier. 
the  church  enjoyed  after  the  diet  of  Spires. — ^The 
regulation  and  improvement  of  the  liturgies  and 
rites  of  those  churches  whidL  had  embraced  thenew 
doctrinal  system  of  the  reformers,  was  an  olgect  well 
worthy  the  serious  attentioa  of  that  able  pilot  who 
had  safely  conducted  his  vessel  thrcragh  so  many 
shelves,  and  rocks,  and  tempests.    He  proceeded  in 
this  business  with  the  utmost  caution  and  modesty : 
he  published  the  new  mode  of  administeiing  the  sar 
erament,  adopted  in  the  last  year  at  Wittembeig ; 
but  in  his  pre&ce  he  says,  ^^  Far  be  from  me  the.  af- 
fectation of  requiring  other  persons  either  to  follow 

*  Comment,  de  LuUu  IL  LIL 
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CHAP,  bur  example,  or  to  alter  any  good  formularies  at 
.  ^^y*  ■  present  in  use.  The  plan  here  proposed  has  its 
merit;  but  I  am  in  no  wise  prejudiced  in  its  favour 
to  the  exclusion  of  others/'  In  the  next  place  he 
provided  homilies  to  be  read  by  such  ministers  as 
had  not  the  gift  of  preaching, — a  very  necessary 

{)recaution,  while  Evangelical  knowledge  was  at  so 
ow  an  ebb.  He  also  recommended  the  study  of  the 
Latin  tongue  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  that  there  might  be  men  capable  of 
instructing  foreign  nations ;  lest,  like  the  Waldenses 
in  Bohemia,  they  should  not  be  able  to  communi* 
cate  Christian  information  to  any  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  their  teachers.  Further ;  the 
catechising  of  youth  was  one  of  Luther's  favourite 
objects  :  then  the  exposition  of  the  creed,  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  of  the  ten  commandments,  be 
insisted  on  as  of  the  highest  moment ;  and  dius, 
by  the  use  of  moderate  and  conciliatory  methods, 
though  the  advances  towards  perfection  were  gradual, 
the  public  order  of  religion,  through  the  indefati- 
gable labours  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  in  no 
great  length  of  time,  wore  a  new  aspect  in  Saxony, 
to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  that  country  *. 
fUi  eipoiU  ^^^  ^^  Luther's  publications,  in  the  year  1526, 
iopsofcer-  was  an  exposition  of  certain  Psalms ;  and  was  in- 
tended by  its  author  to  serve  a  peculiar  good  pur- 
Cose,  beyond  the  instruction  which  it  might  afford  to 
is  countrymen  in  Saxony. — He  inscribed  the  work 
to  Mary  of  Austria,'  the  relict  of  Lewis  king  of 
Hungary,  whose  miserable  death  in  flight  we  have 
mentioned  above  f*  This  princess  was  the  sister  of 
Charles  V.,  and  of  Ferdinand,  who  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  Our  author  had  conceived 
hopes  she  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  her  sister,'  the 
queen  of  Denmark  t,  and  that  family  ajfiictions 
might,  under  divine  Providence,  operate  in  a  similar 
manner  to  her  spiritual  good. — In  his  dedication,  he 
tells  the  queen,    that  with  much  delight  he  had 

♦  Cum.  dc  Luth.  II.  XX.        +  Page  457.      I  Pag€  128. 
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heard  of  her  good  will  to  the  Gospel;  and  had  pur?  c:bv% 
posed  to  entreat  her  to  promote  Avith  all  her  might  ^  ^y** 
the  cause  of  God's  word  in  Hungary,  and  to  protect 
the  innocent  from  the  persecutions  which,  he  underr. 
stood,  they  suffered  from  the  powerful  and  tyrannical 
prelates;  but  that  having  now  heard  the  sad  stprv 
of  the  king  s  death,  he  should  content  himself  with 
suggesting  to  her  mind  some  consolatory  reflectionSt 
drawn  from  the  best  and  truest  source  of  comfort, 
the  sacred  Scriptures. — With  his  usual  frankness  he 
takes  occasion  to  explain  to  her  the  nature  of  the^ 
Evangelical  cause,  which  he  himself  had  now  sup- 
ported for  some  yqars  past;  as  also  the  iniquity  oC 
that  bitter  hostility  which  he  had  experienced  from 
the  Roman  See.  With  a  dignified  elevaition  of  style, 
he  vindicates  the  courageous,  the  innocent,  and,  in 
general,  the  truly  religious  character  of  John  Huss ; 
and^  lastly,  he  reminds  the  princess  of  the  instability 
of  all  human  power  and  grandeur,  and  exposes  th^ 
vanity  of  placing  any  hope  or  confidence,  in  these. 
In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  very  fair  ground  for 
apprehending  that  Mary  might  have  become  an  ex- 
alted ornament  of  Christianity.  In  the  year  1 530,, 
she  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg;  and, 
while  there,  would  not  be  hindered  from  hearing 
Evangelical  discourses.  Moreover,  she  boldly  ad-i 
monisbed  her  brother,  Charles  V.,  not  to  suffer  him-* 
self  to  be  duped  by  his  clergy,  as  her  husband  Lewis, 
and  her  brother  Ferdinand,  had  been.  Alas !  pros-, 
perity  afterwards  severely  tried  the  soundness  of  thci; 
religion  of  this  princess,  as  it  has  done  in  thousands 
of  other  instances.  Being  called  to  the  admini^*. 
tration  of  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  had  long  been  the  scene  of  most  barbarous 
papal  persecutions,  she  avoided  the  suspicion  of  Lch. 
iheranism,  and  is.  said  to  have  returned  back  to  the. 

Erofession  of  Popery.     It  is  however  recorded  to» 
er  praise,  that  she  conducted  herself  with  singular^ 
prudence .  and  moderation.     So  mild  and  pacific 
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IHAP,    were  the  principles  of  Mary,  that  when  Charles  V. 

^^'      delivered  over  to  his  son  Philip  the  care  and  na* 

fiagement  of  his  Belgian  provinces,  he  recalled  hia 

sister  into  Spain ;  suspecting  that  her  counsels  would 

rather  obstruct,  than  promote  the  objects  which  he 

had  then  in  view.     It  is  remarkable,  that  a  kind 

Providence  should  have  favoured  this  emperor  with 

the  instructive  warning  of  having  had  two  sisters 

who  listened  to  the  precious  invitation  of  Bvange" 

lical  religion :  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable,  &t 

the  consideration  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his 

female  near  relatives  should  have  made  some  useftil 

impressions  on  his  mind  in  the  latest  scenes  of  his 

life. 

Dckeii.         Mary  had  a  favourite  chaplain,  named   John 

iV^     Henckell,  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  one  whd 

^y  °^  .   favoured  the  Lutheran  cause,  and  was  present  with 

^d^bV    the  queen-dowager,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  is 

«n«".        1530* 

Erasmus,  of  T?hom  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  say 
that  he  grew  daily  more  and  more  hostile  to  Lu- 
theranism,  wrote  to  this  good  divine  a  long  letter,* 
penned  with  all  that  ambiguous  prudence,  guarded 
artifice,  and  malignant  insinuation,  which  have  fixed 
the  most  indelible  stains  on  the  character  of  thtif 
eminent  scholar^  The  composition  is  a  perfect 
masterpiece  in  Erasmus's  way.  It  has  been  well 
criticised  by  tiie  pious  Seckendorf,  who  pronouneev 
this  epistle  as-  meriting  most  peculiar  notice^  ^  if 
there  be  any  one  that  does  so  in  all  the  large 
volume."  ErtBLsmus  had  heard  of  Henekell's  propecM 
sity  to  the  Reformers,  and  particularly  of  the  good 
opinion  whidh  he  had  ooncevved  of  Luther.  He 
writes  to  hin»  with  a;  manifest  intent  to  undermine'aflf 
much  as  possible,  >ttnd  even  blacken  the  nKotiveis  of 
Ihe  Saxon  divme*;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  exe- 
cutes his  purpose wkh  the  most  eonsummate  addresi»< 
Indirectly,  Erasmus  extols  himself,  abuses  the  monks,- 

•  Spalattnu^t  Accoimt.    Cdm.  de  Luth.  H;  XX !F.  6; 
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describes  the  evils  which  prevailed  in  the  church     CEirr.' 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Lutheran  cotitro-  y^^h. 
versy,  and  laments  pathetically  the  faults  on  both^ 
sides.     He  equally  disapproves  of  the  cruel  perse* 
cutions  of  the  Romanists,  and  the  vociferations  of 
the  upstart  preachers,  many  of  whom,  he  says,  wete 
persons  of  a  contemptible  and  infamous  charactef  :-^— 
They  talked  of  Gospel  doctrine,  but  where,  he  asks, 
were  we  to  look  ror  Gospel  fruit?    He  owned  he 
had  formerly  conceived  some  good  hopes  of  Luther;' 
but,  say%  Erasmus,  I  speak  from  knowledge,  when 
I  say,  he  suffers  himself  to  be  plaved  upon,  by  vain, 
empty  persons,  who  are  incapable  ot  advising  hifi^ 
on  the  most  trifling  subject*.     He  boasts,  that  h^' 
foresaw  the  religious  diff(^rences  would  end  in  se- 
dition ;    thus  malignantly  joining  the  cry  of  the 
Papists,  in  laying  to  the  charge  of  the  Luther&ns' 
the  late  rebellion  of  the  rustics.     He  then  congra^^ 
tulates  himself  on  his  own  good  management,  in 
having  kept  clear  of  the  Faction,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  been  abused  by  the  Papists,  and  flattered 
by  the  Protestants.    Before  he  concludes,  he  plainly 
snows,  that  at  that  very  moment,  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand,  he  was  smarting  under  the  recent  lashes  he 
had  received  from  Luther's  answer  to  his  Diatribe. 
But,  ^'  charity,''  said  he,  *^  hopeth  all  things :  and 
therefore  he  would  not  give  up  thc^  hope  tiiait  good 
would  still  arise  from  the  evil ;  especially  as  in  some 
places,  he  artfully  observes,  there  were  springing  tip 
Gospel  preachers  of  a  different  stamp  from  tnose 
whom  he  had  jcist  itaentioned ;  preachers,  who  loved 
the  truth,  but  hated  tunmlts ;  who  lidomed  their 
doctrine  by  a  life  of  integrity,  and  by  mild  agfeeabtci 
manners,  and  who  l06kra  upon  tte  cbar&cteir  6f  'H 
teacher  of  the  Gospel  as  inconsistent  with  that  of 
a  buffoon.'* 

Thus  does  Erasmus,  with  the  most  consummatte 

*  Persons,  who  could  not  teach  him  how  to  boil  a  cabbage. 
Eras.  Op.  III.  914. 
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AP^    address,  point  out  and  praise  a  sort  of  middle  patlfi 
^!!Lj  in  religion!,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  delicate; 
object   adulation^  insinuate  that  his  friend  Hedckell,  to 
whom  he  was  then  writing,  was  among  the  few.  per- 
sons who  were  actually  treading  that  path.     The 
ievents   which  followed,  justify   the   historian   io 
observing,  that   such    systems  of  refinement  and 
mediocrity  are,  in  effect,  perfect  chimeras ;  that  the 
Cross  of  Christ  must  be  undergone  by  those  who- 
mean  to  glorify  God,  to  preserve  a  good  conscience, 
to  rebuke,,  by  their  lives  and  conversation,  the  evil 
practices  of  the  world,  and  to  promote  the  salva-' 
tion  of  mankind.    Erasmus  during  many  years  wa»> 
employed  in  his  nugatory  scheme ;  and  while  he 
courted  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  secured  himself 
from  the  danger  of  persecution,  he  promoted  not 
one  of  those  peculiar  truths  of  Christian  doctrine,^ 
on  account  of  which  the  good  Reformers  suffered 
grievously  from  the  tyranny  of  powerful  princes  and. 
prelates. 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  make  copious'  ex- 
tracts from  the  discourses  which  Luther  about  this 
period,  amidst  his  multiplied  occupations,  still  found- 
time  to  compose. 

1 .  Oo:  the  epithet,  "  Wonderful,"  applied  to 
Christ  in  Isaiah  ix.,  he  makes  these  observations  t> 
"  The  man  whom  HE  chuses  to  make  truly  godly, 
he  causes  first  to  feel  himself  almost  a  despairing; 
sinner;  whom  he  chuses  to  make  wise,  he  first  makes- 
a. fool;  whom  he  chuses  to  make  strong,  he  first 
renders  weak :  he  delivers  to  death  the  man  whom* 
he  means  to  quicken;  he  depresses  to  hell  whomso*- 
ever  he  intends  to  exalt  to  heaven.  .  •  •  This  is  that 
WONDERFUL  KING,  who  is  nearest-  to  those  from^ 
whom  he  seems  to  be  the  most  remote." 

2.  On  the  council  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the* 
Acts,  he  takes  notice,  that  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  disciples  seemed  to  stagger  at  the  Divine  pro- 
mises, and  would  have  rashly  rejected  the  doctrine 
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of  justification  by  faith  onlyj  had  not  two  or  three  of  cent, 
the  apostles  stood  in  the  way,  and  boldly  maintained  ^  '^^ 
that  fundamental  article  of  Christianity :  That  even 
Peter  himself  relapsed,  in  part,  into  the  same  error 
of  self-righteousness ;  an  error,  says  he,  "  which  is 
always  pullulatingafresh,andwhich  afterwards,under 
the  papacy,  became  strong  and  influential.  So  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  councils,  and  so  ne- 
cessary is  the  aid  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
men  may  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  word  of  God." 

3.  In  another  Discourse,  he  enters  more  fully 
into  the  grand  question  concerning  faith  and  works, 
and  repeats  what  he  had  now  taught  for  years  in 
Germany.  —  A  few  sentences  may  here  suflice. 
"  Satan,"  says  he,  "  himself  sometimes  teaches  the 
necessity  of  works,  and  introduces  even  good  things, 
in  order  that  men,  by  relying  on  their  specious  good 
deeds,  may  be  diverted  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
I  cannot  insist  on  this  too  much ;  for  ye  will  And 
after  my  decease,  this  artifice  will  be  practised  in  a 
manner  which  ye  do  not  at  present  suspect.  Never 
suppose  that  by  your  works  ye  are  made  Christians. 
Christ  is  proposed  to  us  in  a  two-fold  character : 
first,  he  makes  us  sons  of  God  ;  this  is  done  by  the 
WORD  alone,  exclusive  of  any  work :  If  it  is  his 
will  to  become  yours,  then  you  will  become  his ;  and 
he  will  save  you  by  his  blood  and  passion.  Satan 
hates  this  doctrine,  and  false  teachers  never  preach 
it.  Secondly,  Christ  is  proposed  as  our  example. 
If  his  word  be  in  my  heart,  I  am  in  possession  of 
the  great  commandment,  that  is,  charity ;  neverthe- 
less, he  does  not  expect  from  me,  as  a  depraved 
creature,  the  fruits  of  charity,  but  through  a  new 
spirit,  imparted  to  me  by  the  hearing  of  his  w  o  r  d, 
and  by  believing  on  him  *." 

Anxious  for  the  extension  of  Evangelical  know- 
ledge, the  pious  elector  of  Saxony  had  instituted  a  Anecdotes 
theological  lecture  at  Wittemberg,  with  a  salary  of  °' f]jV**' 

•  Coram,  de  Luth.  U.  XXII.  et  XXIII.  Jwcthon. 

VOL.    V.  H   H 
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CHAP,  two  hundred  florins.  Melancthon,  the  lectarer» 
^^'  ,  scrupled  to  accept  the  salary,  alleging  that  he  had 
not  leisure  to  discharge  the  duty  properly :  nor 
could  his  scruples  be  removed,  but  by  an  eiqdaiia- 
tory  letter  from  the  elector  himself,  written  to  nim  at 
the  instance  of  Luther,  who  ventured  to  tell  the 
prince,  that  were  he  to  give  Melancthon  the  pro- 
posed  salary  gratis  for  a  year  or  two,  he  would 
well  deserve  it,  having  already,  during  two  yean^ 
read  very  laborious  and  very  useful  lectures  on  the 
Scriptures  without  any  salary  at  alL  ^^  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,"  said  Luther,  ^^  is  much 
called  for  in  every  country ;  and  therefore  I  would 
gladly  promote  a  lecture  of  this  sort.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  encroach  too  much  on  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  lecturer :  a  lecture  of  this  kind,  even 
once  in  the  week,  might  answer  the  purpose." 

Anecdotes  like  this,  might  seem  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  if  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  of  litde 
consequence,  which  illustrates  the  simplicity,  the, 
integrity,   and    the    disinterestedness  of  the  first 
Reformers. 

Another  instance  of  Luther's  kind  and  generous 
attention  may  deserve  to  be  noticed  *.  He  inter- 
ceded with  the  elector  in  favour  of  certain  Francis- 
can monks,  of  the  monastery  of  Wittemberg,  who 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  indigence. 
'^  This  neglect  is  not  your  fault,"  said  he  to  the 
prince ;  ^^  but  there  are  among  your  courtiers  those 
who  ought  to  have  mentioned  to  your  highness  the 
situation  of  these  poor  creatures.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Gospel ;  and  who  knows  but  there  may  be 
among  them  some  one  who  shall  judge  us  all  at  the 

last  day  f." 

Numerous  are  the  proofs  of  the  gentle  steps  by 
which  the  Reformation  was  conducted  in  the  electo- 
rate of  Saxony,  notwithstanding  all  the  slanders  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  fictions  of  the  papal  historians  p 

*  Seek.  II.  Add.  64.  a  &  b.        f  Alluding  to  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 
I  Such  as  Cochlseus,  Maimbourg,  Pallavicini,  &c. 
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Indeed,  if  real  Christians  have,  on  any  occasion,  cenc 
been  active  in  promoting  revolutions  by  violence  ^  ^^^'  , 
and  iniquity,  all  we  can  say  is,  their  evidence  of  be- 
longing to  Christ's  little  flock  must,  at  that  particu- 
lar season,  be  deemed  very  slender  and  suspicious. 
The  maxims  of  the  Gospel  are  widely  different  froin 
those  of  the  world  in  general,  or  even  from  those  of 
conceited  theorists  and  lofty  pretenders  to  Philoso- 
phy. It  is,  however,  but  too  true,  that  the  visionary 
notions  of  the  latter  have  been  much  celebrated  in 
our  days ;  though,  happily,  it  is  at  length  pretty 
well  understood,  not  only  that  they  ar^  unsupported 
by  facts,  but  even  confuted  by  the  practice  of  the 
very  persons  who  professed '  to  adopt  and  defend 
them. 

7.  Persecutions  of  the  Reformers. 

The  blessed  calm  which  the  church  enjoyed  after  Nicolas 
the  diet  of  Spires,  must  not  be  understood  to  have  ^^  cura. 
extended  beyond  those  provinces  and  districts  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  princes  and 
governors  as  were  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
Christian  truth  and  liberty.  In  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, Ferdinand,  now  king  of  both  countries,  raged 
against  the  Lutherans  with  all  the  fury  which  papal 
ignorance  and  superstition,  exasperated  by  oppo- 
sition, could  inspire.  The  rigour  of  the  persecution 
in  Bohemia  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  instance.  - 
A  person  named  Nicolas  Tornar,  and  a  widow  of 
sixty  years,  named  Clara,  suffered  death  in  the 
flames  with  Christian  fortitude,  merely  because  they 
denied  their  belief  in  the  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament. 

In  Germany  also,  two  remarkable  instances  of  J.  Hugiin, 
martyrdom  are  recorded.     1 .  John  Hugiin,  minis-  ^^^^^rer.' 
ter  of  Lindau,  was  directed  by  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance to  recant  the  Christian  faith ;  and  on  refusal 
was  treated  precisely  as  John  Huss  had  been,  that 
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is,  degraded  in  the  most  abusive  language,  and  then 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  power.  This  man, 
while  he  was  preparing ,  for  the  fire,  sang  several 
sonpfs  of  praise  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 
2.  Peter  Spengler  had  nothing  laid  to  his  charge, 
except  that  he  had  been  heard  to  lament  the  blind- 
ness of  the  Papists,  and  to  exhort  their  clergy  to 
read  their  bibles.  By  stealth  he  was  hurried  away 
to  Friburg,  delivered  over  to  the  council  of  regency 
at  Ensishem,  and  by  them  condemned  to  be  held 
under  water  till  he  was  dead  *. 

At  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  George  Car- 
penter was  burnt  alive  in  1527,  because  he  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  Romish  corruptions.  This  suf- 
ferer, when  some  of  his  pious  brethren  requested 
him  to  give  them,  while  in  the  flames,  some  sign  of 
the  firmness  of  his  mind,  answered  in  these  memo- 
rable words,  "  Let  this  be  looked  upon  by  you  as 
the  most  certain  sign  of  the  steadiness  of  my  faith ; 
that  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  open  my  mouth,  or 
even  to  mutter,  I  will  never  cease  to  praise  God, 
and  confess  the  name  of  our  Redeemer  :"  and  it  is 
said,  the  man  kept  his  word  f- 

But  one  of  the  most  affecting  stories  of  this  kind 
is  the  martyrdom  of  Leonhard  Caesar,  in  the  same 
year  1527.  He  was  born  in  Bavaria  ;  and  having 
begun  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  summoned  to 
Passau,  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  and  there,  by 
imprisonment  and  menaces,  was  at  length  induced 
to  recant,  and  was  dismissed  to  his  parish,  and 
allowed  to  officiate  again.  Leonhard,  however, 
was  so  upbraided  by  his  conscience,  and  inwardly 
ashamed  of  his  unfaithfulness,  that,  in  about  six 
months  he  quitted  his  station,  and  visited  Wittem^ 
berg  and  other  places  where  Evangelical  liberty 
flourished.  After  two  years  absence,  hearing  that 
his  father  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  ventured  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  where  the  minister  of  the 

♦  Scultet.  XXVI.        *      t  Acta  Mart,  in  Scult.  XXVIT. 
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village  betrayed  him ;  and  Leonhard  was  carried  to 
Passau,  and  there  imprisoned  during  ten  weeks  be- 
fore he  underwent  the  least  examination.    At  lenerth, 
when  reduced  to  a  very  weak  condition,  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  hastily  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions, read  to  him  by  the  famous  Eccius  of  Ingol- 
stadt^  who  had  been  sent  for  on  purpose  to  interro- 
gate, confound,  and  overawe  the  poor  heretic.    His 
own  relations  earnestly  solicited  him  to  retract; 
but  finding  th  at  in  vain,  they  begged  he  might  be 
allowed  to  have  an  advocate,  and  also  a  month's 
respite  to  recruit  his  feeble,  debilitated  frame.     All 
was  refused  by  the  popish  rulers ;  and  Leonhard 
was  brought  publicly  before  a  solemn  tribunal  of  the 
bishop  and  a  number  of  canons,  with  Eccius  among 
them.     Then  it  was,  that  the  persecuted  prisoner, 
armed  with  Divine  strength,  rose  more  formidable 
to  the  powers  of  darkness,  than  if,  through  infirmity, 
he  had  never  been  guilty  of  a  former  lapse  in  deny- 
ing the  faith.    His  adversaries  peremptorily  ordered 
all  the  proceedings  to  be  carried  on  in  Latin,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  multitude  in  ignorance.   But 
Leonhard  scrupled  not  before  the  whole  audience 
to  speak  German  repeatedly,  and  to  defend  the  doc- 
trines he  professed  with  prodigious  spirit  and  anima- 
tion.   He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  official 
of  the  court,  and  told  that  he  was  not  brought  there 
to  PREACH.    The  grand  protestant  doctrines  were 
tjjie  articles  he  maintained.    "  Faith  alone,"  said  he, 
*  justifies :  works  are  the  evidences  of  faith ;  but  in 
:he  act  of  justification,  works  are  as  distinct  from  faith 
IS  heaven  is  from  the  earth.     The  mass  is  no  sacri- 
ice ;  neither  is  there  any  sacrifice  for  sin,  except  the 
>lood  of  Christ."     He  refused  to  enter  into  any 
lispute  about  transubstantiation ;    and  contended, 
hat  it  was  enough  to  insist  on  the  words  of  Christ, 
ind  to  believe,  that  faithful  communicants  become 
eal  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood. 
This  good  martyr  wrote  from  his  prison  to  his 
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c:hap.    friend  Stifelius,  at  that  time  chaplain  to  a  lady  of 
-L^r^  distinction  in  Austria,  in  strains  of  the  most  unaf- 
fected piety,  thanking  God  who  had  honoured,  is 
he  called  himself,  his  most  unworthy  servant,  and 
the  greatest  of  sinners,  with  such  an  opportunity  to 
con^ss  his  precious  name,  blessed  for  ever.     He 
entreated  his  dear  brother  in  Christ  to  pray  for  him, 
that  he  might  remain  steadfast  to  the  end*.    Much 
pains  were  taken  to  procure  his  release  and  dismis- 
sion.    Noblemen  of  the  first  distinction,  even  the 
elector   of  Saxony  himself,  interceded  with  the 
potentates  of  Bavaria,  but  all  to  no  purpose.     The 
popish  hierarchy  proceeded  to  degrade  him,  and 
then  gave  him  up  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  not 
without  first  going  through  the  usual  mockery  of 
praying  that  his  lite  might  be  spared.    His  mourn- 
ful relations,  entirely  against  his  own  wishes,  made 
their  last  effort  to  obtain  the  poor  favour,  that  their 
kinsman  might  be  allowed  to  die  by  the  sword  in- 
stead of  the  flames.     But  the  stern  duke  of  Bavaria, 
instigated  no  doubt  by  his  priests,  issued  a  peremp- 
tory mandate,   "  for   committing   the   incorrigible 
heretic  alive  to  the  flames." 
riic  pa-  The  man's  patience,  and  constancy  in  prayer,  the 

«n9uncy  ardour  of  his  soul,  and  his  confidence  towards  God, 
»f  Leon-  are  described  as  beyond  belief.  When  the  dread- 
ful moment  came,  and  he  was  placed  on  the  pile,  he 
said,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  partake  in  my  sufferings; 
support  me,  give  me  strength ;"  and,  lastly,  as  soon 
as  the  fire  began  to  bum,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Save  me,  Jesus ;  I  am  thine ! "  and  soon 
after  expired.  Luther  was  vehemently  affected 
with  this  tragedy;  and  professed  himself  ashamed, 
as  he  had  done  on  former  occasions,  that  he  had  not 
yet  been  thought  worthy  of  martyrdom.  "  Oh,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  might  witness  such  a  confession,  and  suf- 
fer such  a  death !  but  God's  will  be  done !  Oh,  ye 
persecutors,  if  ye  thus  thirst  after  blood  and  car- 

*  Ep.  II.  329,  by  Aurifaber. 
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To  their  common  friend,  Stifelius,  he  speaks  thus 
of  the  death  of  Leonhard.  "  Oh  wretched  me~ 
how  far  below  this  man  am  I!  I  am  a  wordy 
preacher,  he  a  powerful  performer.  May  Christ 
grant  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  imitate  this  holy 
character  t ! " 


CHAP  XV. 


FROM  THE  PERSECUTIONS,  AFTER  THE  FIRST 
DIET  OF  SPIRES,  TO  THE  VISITATION  OF  THE 
ELECTORATE    OF    SAXONY. 


1.  Luther's  Temptations. 

2.  Narratives  of  Bugenhagius  and  of  Jonas. 

3.  Distinction    between   deep  Religious  Con< 

CERN,  and  Constitutional  Melancholy. 

4.  Luther's  Quarrel  with  George  of  Saxony. 

5.  Visitation  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony. 


1.  Luther's  Temptations. 

SuT  Providence  had  designed  trials  for  Luther, 
more  calculated  to  humble  and  subdue  his  spirit 
and  to  perfect  the  strength  of  God  in  his  weakness, 
even  than  martyrdom  itself.     The  uncommon  sue* 

*  Alt.  111.  792.    In  S.  p.  85.  t  Ep.  11.  355' 
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nage,  why  do  ye  not  turn  your  arms  against  the     C£ 
Turks  ?    For  after  all,  ye  cannot  oppress  the  cause 
of  God.     I  gave  you  GamalieFs  advice  when  I 
was  before  the  emperor  at  Worms :  but  all  is  in 
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\p.    cess  with  which  his  labours  had  been  crowned,  the 

J[; ;  celebrity  of  his  character,  the  favour  of  princes  and 

nobles,  and  the  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
all  the  professors  of  Evangelical  truth,  were  circum- 
stances which  had  a  strong  tendency  to  exalt  him  in 
his  own  eyes,  especially  when  the  native  firmness 
and  intrepidity  of  his  temper,  is  taken  into  the  ac- 
aturai  couut.     In  fact,  howcvcr,  this  extraordinary  man 
JJJ*2,  had  never  been  without  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  *,  which 
proved  an  effectual  counterpoise  to  all  his  attain^ 
ments  and  all  his  successes,  and  prevented    him 
from  being  "  exalted  above  measure." — What  was 
the  nature  of  that  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  St.  Paul,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
form  even  a  probable  conjecture;  but  in  regard  to 
Luther,  his  case  may  be  understood  without  much 
difiiculty  by  those  who  are  conversant  in  his  writ- 
ings,  and  who  themselves  have,  in  some  degree, 
tasted  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  Christian  life. — 
It  was  not  a  propensity  to  carnal  gratifications,  but 
to  a  PECULIAR  species  of  spiritual  pride  and  self- 
righteousness.    I  call  it  peculiar,  not  because  many 
of  the  very  wisest  and  best  of  Christians  have  not 
felt  the  same  evil  from  age  to  age,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  it  from  that  more  common, 
and  more  dangerous  sort  of  pretension  to  spirituality, 
which  leads  the  mind  to  boast  of  its  attainments, 
and  to  rest  in  an  Antinomian  security.     Persons  of 
this  latter  stamp  are  usually  careless  and  easy ;  and 
in  the  end,  frequently  prove  altogether  unsound. 
Those  of  the  former,  rarely  or  never  do  so ;  and  for 
this  reason — there  is  in  their  character,  at  bottom, 
a  profound  humility,  together  with  a  quick  and 
lively  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin.     Their  defect  pro- 
perly consists  in  unbelief.  The  fulness,  the  freeness, 
the  extent  of  the  loving-kindness  of  God  in  redemp- 
tion, is  veiled  from  their  eyes  :  they  cannot  believe 
that  God  is  so  plenteous  in  goodness  and  mercy,  as 
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in  Scripture  he  is  represented  to  be;  and  hence,  cent. 
as  a  consequence  of  this  blindness,  proceeds  that  >  ^^^*  ^ 
PECULIAR  sort  of  self-righteousness,  so  destructive 
of  Evangelical  comfort.  They  are  too  wicked,  they 
think,  to  be  saved  just  as  they  are  :  they  must  make 
themselves,  at  least  something  better  before  they 
are  entitled  to  mercy.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all 
the  real  humility  of  this  character,  there  is  in  it  still 
some  mixture  of  pride,  which  is  only  to  b&subdued 
at  the  CROSS  of  Christ,  where  the  true  penitent 
sinner  at  length  learns,  that  the  very  way  to  frustrate 
the  mercy  of  God  is  to  mix,  in  the  great  concern  of 
justification,  any  of  his  own  petty  performances  with 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  malicious  policy  of  Satan  The  policy 
is,  to  let  alone  the  spiritually  proud  Antinomian;  ^-^^^^ 
that  is,  to  leave  him  pleased  with  his  own  attain-  AiitiDomian 
ments  and  regardless  of  personal  holiness,  while  he 
buffets,  with  all  his  might,  the  poor  Christian  isoldier 
of  Luther's  opposite  temperament.  Here,  by  his 
artful  temptations,  be  works  secretly  upon  what  is 
called  in  Scripture,  the  old  man;  and  by  false 
imaginations  and  plausible  reasonings,  endeavours 
to  reduce  the  soul  to  despair,  to  hide  from  it  the 
consolations  of  the  Divine  promises,  and  to  drive 
the  distressed  sinner  into  a  state  of  legal  bondage,  or 
even  into  Atheism  itself.  In  the  active  scenes  of 
Luther's  life,  in  the  distress  of  his  external  persecu- 
tions, in  the  heat  of  his  controversies,  in  his  wars 
with  the  papacy,  or  even  in  his  pacific  employments 
of  preaching  and  writing  comments  on  the  word  of 
God,  little  or  nothing  of  this  sort  appears ; — it  is  in 
his  closet,  in  his  conversations  with  his  intimates, 
with  his  parish  priest,  or  his  wife,  or  when  his  fellow- 
labourers  vex  and  irritate  him  by  their  opposition  : 
or,  lastly,  when  his  own  health  and  spirits  are  broken 
down  by  incessant  toils,  and  cares,  and  watchings, 
these  are  the  seasons  when  in  private  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  Saxon  hero  of  the  Reformation, 
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CHAP,     more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  in  a  state 
^7'   '  of  imbecility  and  confusion  of  mind,  or  even  of  fear, 
anxiety,  complaint,  and  tribulation  *. 

But  be  it  remembered  that,  extreme  cases  ex- 
cepted, there  is  in  the  public  deportment  of  Luthtf 
no  material  difference  to  be  observed.  He  thinks, 
he  reasons,  he  writes,  he  preaches,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  f.  Nay,  he  knows  how  to  give  the 
very  best  spiritual  advice  to  those  who  .apply  to  him 
under  afflictions  similar  to  his  own.  He  even  some* 
times  jests  with  such  persons  with  a  view  to  do  them 
good,  when  he  thinks  their  case  calls  for  encourage- 
ment to  cheerfulness ;  and  yet  internally,  he  is  per- 
haps much  disposed  to  blame  himself  for  having  gone 
too  far  in  that  way.  It  is  recorded,  that  on  one 
occasion,  he  cried  out,  ^^  People  conclude  from  my 
ordinary,  gay  conversation,  that  I  walk  on  beds  of 
roses  and  on  nothing  else ;  but  God  knows  what  I 
daily  feel ;{:."  All  this  may  appear  strange  and  con- 
tradictory to  those  who  have  not  been  conversant 
with  such  things:  The  solution  is ;  Christ^  tu£ 
Head  of  the  Church,  both  protects  its  members 
from  delusion,  and  at  the  same  time  disciplines  his 
ablest  servants  by  afflictions ;  and  though  sometimes 
the  thorns  in  the  flesh,  called  messengers  of  Satan  ^ 
may  cause  great  tumult  and  distress  in  the  souls  of 
faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  such  trials  shall  not 
ultimately  avail,  either  to  the  subversion  of  doctrine, 
or  the  declension  of  godliness, 
he  great  That  great  defect  in  meekness,  which  is  constandy 
Q^blVt  ^^  ^^  deplored  in  the  character  of  the  Saxon  Refor- 
laracter.  mcr,  as  it  doubtless  gave  the  tempter  a  great  advan- 
tage over  him,  so  did  it  require  the  very  discipline 
and  chastisement  here  described*  By  a  strong  and 
piercing  understanding,  Luther  had  discovered  the 
revealed  remedy  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  enforced 
the  use  of  it  with  almost  unexampled  wisdom  and 

♦  Narratio  Pomerani,  II.  337-  t  Ibid.  341.  b. 
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energy ;  nevertheless,  this  great  physician  fails  to  cen 
apply,  in  his  own  malady,  the  efficacious  medicines  .  ^^ 
he  has  so  often  prescribed  with  success  to  others. 

Early  in  1527,  we  behold  that  high  unconquered  Lather 
spirit,  which  stood  calm   and  secure  amidst  the  ^^^^}^ 
rage  of  popes  and  princes,  lie  prostrate  under  the  mind. 
pressure  of  internal  temptation.     An  infectious  dis- 
order prevailed   at  Wittemberg,    and  the  elector 
ordered  the  academics  to  retire  to  Jena ;  but  Luther 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  desert  his  flock.     At  the 
same  time  he  severely,  but  justly  rebuked  several, 
who  when  in  health  had  altogether  neglected  the 
Sacrament,  and  now  in  the  hour  of  danger  eagerly 
pressed  for  the  administration  of  it,  even  at  the 
peril  of  the  minister's  life. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  he  suffered  much,  and  Caote 
for  a  considerable  time  together,  from  bodily  com-  ^*'*®' 
plaints,  and  thereby  became  extremely  debilitated 
afterwards ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  he  v^as 
attacked  by  the  prevailing  epidemic :  that  disorder 
however  was  in  his  house  for  many  months,  and  his 
wife  was  at  that  time  pregnant. — No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  describe  his  spirits  as  weak  and 
agitated,  and  often  oppressed  with  fears  and  pertur- 
bations.    Then   it  was  that  Satan  seems  to  haVe 
taken  the  advantage,  to  inject  his  fiery  darts  into  the 
mind  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God,  at  a  time 
when  almost  every  object  appeared  grievous  and 
alarming  to  his  irritable  imagination.     The  dilapi^ 
dation  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  the  avarice 
and  rapacity  of  the  noblemen  *,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  excessive  good  nature  of  the  elector,  was 
one  serious  affliction  to  the  mind  of  Luther ;  who, 
in  regard  to  his  own  personal  condition,  was  per^^ 
fectly  disinterested,  and  was  only  anxious,   that 
through  the  means  of  judicious  and  economical  re*- 
gulations,  there  might  be  sufficient  funds  for  the  im« 
pro vement,  extension,  and  new  foundation  of  various 

*  Com.  de  Luth.  XXIX.  3. 
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protestant   establishments.     Then   the   opposition 
of  the  Sacramentarian  reformers  gave  him  sensible 
uneasiness  *  ;  though  in  this  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  confessed,  that  his  chief  suffering  arose  from 
the  mortification  of  his  pride,  and  that  he  had  no 
very  material  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  those  godly  persons,  namely,  Zuingle, 
Ecolampadius,  and  others  whom  he  ought  joyfully 
and  cordially  to  have  received  as  brethren  and  fel- 
low-soldiers, fighting  the  same  cause  of  a  persecuted 
Gospel.     It  is  true  that  Zuingle,  in  the  course  of 
controversy,  could  sometimes  use  language  suffi- 
ciently bitter  and  contemptuous  ;  but  Luther  ought 
still  to  have  remembered,  that  he  himself  had  been 
in  that  respect  the  aggressor  to  a  most  vexatious  de- 
gree ; — he  did  indeed  remember  it,  and  with  many 
tears,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-bye ; — but  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  owned  his  fault  long  before,  and  not 
merely  in  his  chamber  to  a  few  private  friends,  but 
openly  to  all  the  world,  and  to  have  repaired  the 
breach  both  by  candid  acknowledgments,  and  by 
ceasing  from  the  strife.     But  Luther  did  neither 
one  nor  the  other.     On  the  contrary,  Zuingle,  the 
bj^ZuTugic.  leader  of  the  Sacramentarians,  though   ordinarily 
by  no  means  disposed  to  spare  Luther,  generously 
admitted  in  one  of  his  publications,  that  his  adver- 
sary was  not,  in   any  essential  point,  deficient  in 
Evangelical  light :  and  moreover,  that  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  a  single  person  to  be  found  who 
should  dare  to  brave  the  danger,  he  had  boldly 
stood  forward  the  first  champion  of  the  Gospel: 
and  was  the  faithful  David,  raised  by  the  Lord,  to 
come  forward  and  meet  the  great  Goliath  of  Rome  f- 
That  Zuingle  then  and  his  associates  did  not  agree 
with  Luther  in  the  tenet  of  Consubstantiation,  while 
they  sincerely  and  earnestly  desired  to  unite  with 
him  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  honour  him 
as  the  father  of  the  Reformation,  ought  to  have 
♦  Com.  de  Luth.  XXXII.  4.    t  Op.  Zuing.  II.  Exeg.  359. 
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been  no  object  of  discontent  or  distress  to  his  mind.  CEiri 
I  gladly  seize  again  the  opportunity  to  convince  >  ^^^ 
my  readers,  that  1  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the 
blemishes  of  the  Saxon  Reformer.  He  possessed 
uncommon  excellencies ;  but  they  were  stained  with 
faults  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  is  perfectly 
right  that  we  should  in  this  manner  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  characters  of  men  of  real  holiness ;  that 
we  may  distinguish  them  from  the  fictitious  perfec- 
tionists of  the  Stoics,  and  learn  to  give  the  praise  to 
that  God  who  is  justly  jealous  of  his  own  glory. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  Martin  Luther  discovering  Eztraci 
the  secret  weakness  and  distress  of  his  soul ;  and  let  J^Sler' 
us  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the  very  same  man  t^^ho  Letters 
was  every  day  bidding  open  defiance  to  the  greatest 
powers  of  Europe,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
voluntarily  hazarding  his  life  for  the  spJce  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  liberty. 

'*  My  sins  have  brought  upon  me  the  heavy  wrath  Luther' 
of  God.     It  is  not  enough,  that  the  pope,  the  em-  ^J?^"*' 

1)eror,  the  princes,  and  bishops,  should  aim  at  my 
ife,  but  my  religious  brethren  also  must  torment  my 
spirit.  My  sins,  and  all  the  powers  of  death,  Satan 
and  his  angels,  rage  without  ceasing.  And  what  is 
my  hope  ? — I  say,  if  Christ  should  forsake  me,  I  am 
undone.  But  he  never  will  forsake  such  a  poor 
miserable  sinner.  Mine  enemies  are  mighty  ;  and 
add  affliction  to  affliction,  now  that  I  am  under  the 
Divine  chastisement.  But  enough  ;  let  me  not  be 
querulous  or  impatient  under  the  rod  of  Him,  who 
smites  and  heals,  who  kills  and  makes  alive.  Blessed 
be  his  holy  will !  When  the  world  and  the  prince 
of  the  world  hate  me  in  this  manner,  it  is  surely 
some  proof  that  I  belong  to  Christ.  The  critical 
situation  of  my  wife  increases  my  anxiety ;  and  I 
am  quite  alarmed  at  what  has  just  now  happened 
to  another  pregnant  lady,  one  of  our  neighbours, 
whom  you  know.  She  has  been  carried  off  rapidly 
by  the  prevailing  epidemic.     My  present  trials  are 
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CHAP,  great;  but  the  All-powerful  One  has  done  great 
things  for  me.  May  Christ,  whose  pure  doctrine  I 
have  taught  and  openly  avowed,  be  my  rock  and 
my  fortress  !     Amen  *." 

^^  It  so  pleases  God,  that  I,  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  comfort  others,  do  myself  stand  in  need 
of  consolation.  I  have  but  one  prayer,  and  I  be- 
seech you  join  with  me  in  it ; — ^that  whatever  Christ 
may  be  pleased  to  do  with  me,  he  would  presenre 
me  from  ungratefully  rebelling  against  him^  whom  I 
have  hitherto  preached  and  served  with  so  mudi 
zeal ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  have  offended  him 
by  many  and  great  sins. — I  still  hope  he  will  forgive 
me,  and,  say,  *  I  am  thy  salvation  f*" 

"  There  is  nothing  that  my  sins  do  not  deserve ; 
but  nevertheless  I  have  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
I  have  taught  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  godly  sin- 
cerity, to  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  This  galls 
Satan  ;  and  he  would  destroy  me,  together  with  the 
WORD  itself.  While  others  are  called  to  the  stake 
by  the  cruel  tyrants,  I  suffer  internally  in  spirit 
irom  the  prince  of  this  world.  May  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  perfect  in  me  his  holy  will ! 
;0h  !  how  precious  and  delightful  is  the  secret  con- 
templation of  that  will  :j; !" 

^.*  I  am  still  under  the  malice  of  Satan,  who  con- 
tinues to  buffet  me.  Pray  for  me.  I  have  now 
languished  for  nearly  three  months,  yet  not  so 
much  in  body  as  in  mind :  and  am  still  far  from 
well  §." 

"  So  may  Christ  comfort  you,"  says  Luther  to 
his  beloved  friend  Hausman,  ^*  as  you  comfort  me. 
I  thank  my  God,  that  Satan  with  sJl  his  wonderful 
craft,  and  all  his  powerful  exertions,  hath  not  yet 
been  able  to  gain  his  will  upon  me.  This  is  no 
ordinary  temptation ;  and  so  skilful  is  that  wicked 

*  To  Jonas  II.  343.  b.  t  To  Amsdorf,  II.  344. 

t  To  Agric.  IJ.  347. 

§  To  Stifel.  and  to  Jonas,  IL  353>  'i54- 
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ONE  in  perverting  the  Scriptures,  that  my  own  cent. 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  fails  me  on  this  ^"^ 
occasion  ;  I  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  my  friends, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  their  consolatory  communica- 
tions. I  open  my  case  to  you  in  this  manner,  thai 
you  may  pray  the  m<»re  earnestly  for  me ;  and  may 
also  yourself  in  like  circumstances,  if  ever  they  should 
happen,  be  aware  of  the  depths  of  Satan  *." 

In  the  midst  of  his  humiliation  and  confession  of  Hissoaicet 
8tn,  we  find  Luther  repeatedly  taking  comfort,  as  ^^  ^^^^^ 
holy  David  did,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  in* 
tegrity  and  purity  of  his  motives.  Thus  to  his 
friend  Melancthon :  "  Pray  for  me — I  am  a  mi- 
serable abject  worm  of  the  earth,  distracted  with 
sorrow.  But  as  this  is  the  good  will  of  the  Father 
of  mercies,  glory  be  to  him,  whatever  be  my  sufr 
ferings.  In  regard  to  myself,  there  is  but  one  thing 
on  which  I  lay  any  stress ;  namely,  that  I  have  ever 
taught  the  word  of  God  in  its  purity ;  and  on  no 
occasion  corrupted  the  truth,  either  through  a  love 
of  glory,  or  of  gain  f." 

To  another  friend  he  says,  "  Be  serious  in  your 
prayers  for  me,  that  .Christ  may  not  leave  me 
destitute ;  for  I  am  utterly  without  strength.  I  am 
sensible  that  I  stand  in  need  of  temptations,  that 
God  may  be  glorified  in  me,  and  that  I  mav  be 
humbled ;  and  I  have  still  a  good  hope  that  Christ 
will  accept  me,  though  I  have  listened  and  do 
listen  too  much  to  the  devices  of  Satan.  It  is 
astonishing  how  he  can  transform  himself,  not  to 
say  into  an  angel  of  light,  but  into  Christ  himself. 
I  am  compelled  to  own  his  power ;  for  he  is  out- 
rageous in  his  attacks  upon  me.  But  Christ  has 
fiEiithfuUy  preserved  me,  and  will  preserve  me  unto 
the  end  J." 

♦  To  Agric.  II  358.  t  Ibid.  II.  356. 

t  To  Brisger,  II.  359.  b. 
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2.  Narratives  of  Bugenhagius,  and 

OF  Jonas. 

}HAP.  The  truth  of  the  history  of  Luther's  extreme 
^y-  .  sufferings  in  the  course  of  these  temptations,  does 
not  depend  entirely  on  the  descriptions  contained, 
in  his  own  letters  to  his  friends.  Bugenhagius  of 
Pomerania  and  Justus  Jonas  were  present  during 
one  of  the  most  severe  attacks  ;  and  were  so  mudi 
affected  by  what  they  saw  and  heard,  that  they 
thought  fit  to  record  in  writing  some  of  the  most 
material  circumstances. 

It  appears  however,  clear,  that  intense  distress 
and  agitation  of  spirit  had  laid   hold  of  our  Re- 
former,  more   than   six   months  before  that  very 
remarkable  seizure  which  they  described.     For  he 
writes  thus  to  Jonas  on  the  26th  of  December  1 526 : 
itbcr's      "  Oh,  my  Jonas,  pray  for  me ;  sympathize  with  me 
^^^^     in  the  agonies  I  undergo.   The  temptation  is  some- 
^  'p^     times   less,   but  returns  again  with  greater  fury. 
1 526.    ^^y  Christ  never  forsake  me  !  May  he  chastise  me 
as  a  son,  but  not  punish  me  as  a  rebel :  May  I  be 
strong  in  faith,  even  unto  the  end  *  !  " 

Now  the  narratives  of  Bugenhagius  and  Jonas  re- 
late to  what  happened  on  the  sixth  of  the  succeed- 
ing July,  when  the  mind  of  Luther  must  of  necessity 
have  been  much  broken  down  by  the  length  and 
accumulation  of  his  afflictions. — ^To  transcribe  the 
whole  might  detain  us  too  long ;  but  some  remark- 
able parts  of  it  may  well  deserve  notice. 

Their  account  is  this  ;  namely,  that  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  sixth  of 
July  f,  Bugenhagius  was  alarmed  at  being  hastily 
sent  for  by  Luther.  He  found  him,  however,  in 
conversation  with  his  wife,  and  looking  just  as 
usual.  It  seems  he  had  that  morning  experienced 
a  most  tremendous  temptation,  entirely  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  was  seriously  apprehensive,  that  if  the 

•  Ep.  II.  321.  t  Narrat.  Pom.  335,  et  seq. 
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hand  of  God  should  again  be  so  heavy  upon  him,  cent. 
he  could  not  survive  the  attack*  On  the  whole)  .  ^^^ 
he  suspected  he  was  about  to  die;  and  retired 
privately  with  his  friend  Bugenhagius,  the  parish 
minister,  into  his  chamber,  and  there,  in  secret,  com« 
mitted  every  thing  to  God,  and  solemnly  confessed 
his  sins ;  and  then,  says  the  Writer,  my  master 
entreated  me,  his  pupil,  to  give  him  a  word  of 
consolation  from  the  Scriptures*  Afterwards  he 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  go  out  to  dinner, 
and  make  the  company  cheerful,  as  he  always  did. 
But  in  the  evening  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
fainting  fit ;  and  cried  out,  ^^  Oh !  Doctor  Jonas, 
I  am  sick  ;  bring  me  water,  or  whatever  you  have, 
or  I  am  gone."  Jonas  in  a  fright  snatched  up  some 
cold  water,  and  threw  it  freely  over  him.  At  that 
moment  Luther  was  the  very  picture  of  death  ;  but 
presently  after,  he  began  to  pray  most  intensely : 
"  If  this  be  my  last  hour,  O  Lord,  thy  will  be  done! 
O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger;  chasten 
me  not  in  thy  heavy  displeasure*  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord. — I  would  willingly  have  shed 
my  blood  in  the  cause  of  thy  word — but  perhaps  I 
was  unworthy  of  that  honour ;  thy  will  be  done : 
only  may  thy  name  be  glorified,  whether  by  my 
death,  or  my  life." 

Then,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  blessing  of  God,  the  ministry  of  that 
sacred  Gospel,  which  had  hitherto  been  committed 
to  his  charge.  Upon  which,  Bugenhagius,  almost 
senseless  from  deep  and  anxious  concern,  inter- 
rupted him,  by  saying,  "  Among  your  other  pray  era, 
my  doctor,  let  this  be  one,  that  it  would  please  God 
to  continue  your  life  for  the  good  of  us  poor  crea- 
tures, and  of  many  others/'  "  To  die,"  replied  Lu- 
ther, ^^  would  be  gain  to  me,  but  •  • .  •"  and  then, 
without  finishing  the  sentence,  he  thus  seriously 
addressed  Justus  Jonas  and  Bugenhagius.  *^  The 
world  delights  in  falsehoods ;  und  it  will  certainly  be 
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said,  that  I  recanted  my  doctrines  in  the  hour  ot 
death.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  and  Bugenhagios 
to  be  witnesses  of  this  my  confession  of  faith  : — I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  doctrines  which  I  have 
taught,  concerning  faith,  chanty,  the  cross,  and  the 
sacraments,  are  verily  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 
I  was  led  by  Providence,  and  not  voluntarily,  to 
act  the  part  which  I  have  acted  in  the  ministry. 
Many  have  blamed  me  for  having  been  deficient  in 
moderation ;  however,  in  some  instances,  there  was 
in  me  no  want  of  moderation  but  what  may  be  jui- 
tified ;  and  most  assuredly  I  have  never  intended 
harm  to  any  person  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  wished  to  promote  men's  salvation,  even 
the  salvation  of  mine  enemies." 

After  this,  Luther  gravely  stated  to  the  same 
persons  his  objections  to  the  Sacramentarians ;  call* 
ing  God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and 
lamenting  with  tears  the  numerous  sects  that  arose, 
and  neither  spared  the  flock  nor  the  Word  of  God. 
— "  What  a  bustle,"  said  he,  "  will  they  raise  after 
my  death  !  !  "  And  then,  with  deep  sighs,  asv 
jl  vast  effusion  of  tears,  he  confessed  how 
intemperate  he  had  been  at  times  in  his 
LANGUAGE  ;  and  appealed  to   HIM  who  knows 

ALL  THINGS,   that  in  THIS  HE  HAD  GIVEN  WAY  tO 

the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  thereby  endeavouring  to 
shake  ofi'  the  burden  of  his  afllictions ;  but  that  his 
conscience  did  not  reproach  him  with  having  har^ 
boured  any  ill-will. 

"  Be  ye  my  witnesses,  however,"  said  he,  tum^ 
ing  his  face  towards  his  two  friends,  "  that,  on  the 
subjects  of  repentance  and  justification,  I  recant 
nothing  of  what  I  have  written  against  the  Pope.  I 
feel  that  to  be  the  Gospel  of  God,  and  the  truth  of 
God  ;  and  though  some  may  think  I  have  been  too 
harsh,  or  taken  too  great  liberty,  I  do  not  repent 
in  that  matter." 

Luther  then  began  to  inquire  after  his  child. 
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**  Where  is  my  dearest  little  John  ?" — ^Tbe  child  Was 
sooD  brought  smiling,  to  the  &ther,  who  immediately 
commended  ^  his  good  litde  boy/  as  he  called  him^ 
and  his  mother,  ^  his  dearest  Kate,'  to  a  good  and 
gracious  God.  "  Ye  have  no  MK)rldly  goods,"  said 
he ;  ^^  but  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  the  orphan^  and 
judges  the  cause  of  the  widow,  will  defend. tod  keep 
you.  I  give  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord  Gody  that  Imp 
providence  has  made  me  indigent  in  this  worldi  I 
nave  neither  house  nor  land  nor  possession  to  Itave* 
Thou  hast  blessed  me  with  a:  wife  and  'Children,  and 
these  I  return  back  unto  thee;  O  feed  (iiem,  teach 
them,  preserve  them ! " 

To  his  wife  he  said,  ^^  My  dearest  Kate,  if  it  is 
God  4i  will,  I  request  thee  to  submit  to  it :  thou  art 
my  wedded  wife;  this: thou  wilt  never  forget;  and 
let  God'«  word  be  thy  constant  guide,"  He  pro- 
ceeded to  say  something  to  her  conceming  a  few 
silver  cups ;  and  concluded  with  these  woids,  ^^  Yoa 
know  we  have  nothing  else." 

His  wife  displayed,  on  this  trying  occasion,  extras  Condac 
ordinary  Christian  fortitude.  Almost  heart-broken  Luth«? 
and  frightened  even  to  consternation,)  she  yet  pre-^ 
served  a  good  hope  in  her  countenance.  She  al^ 
lowed  that  not  only  herself  and  her  child,- butmany 
other  Christian  people,  would  experience  a  great 
loss;  but  she  entreated  her  husband  not  to  be 
uneasy  on  her  account;  for  if  it  really  was  God'a 
will  that  he  should  depart,  she  could  submit  to  it  cor- 
dially. She  therefore  commended  him  to  the  Lord 
God,  under  whose*  protection  he  could  not  fail 
to  be  safe  *.  ♦ 

By  the  external  application  of  warmdv,  a|id  by  tlM 
use  of  cordial' medicines^  internally,-  Luther  soo*  re» 
covered  fromrthe  apparently  imm^ate  danger ;  but 
sttoh  had  been  the  violence  of  tbe  paroxysm,  ibat 
be  experienced  the  debilitating  efibcts  of  it  durtng 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

*  Dcscrip.  Tentat.  340*- 
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Oh  tbe  Sunday  succeeding  this  memorable  Satur- 
day, Luther  declared  to  Jonas,  that  on  comparing 
the  agony  of  his  mind,  during  the  spiritual  temp* 
tation  in  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  with  hiB 
bodily  afflictions  in  the  evening,  the  latter  had  not 
been  half  so  distressing  as  the  former.  He  added, 
<^  Doctor,  I  must  mark  the  day.  I  was  yesterday 
at  school." 

Afterwards  he  underwent  many  exacerbations  of 
mind  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  described,  but  none 
equally  severe.  Yet  during  all  these  trials,  Bugen- 
hagius  assures  us,  that  Luther  attended  to  every 

Eart  of  his  duty,  that  he  seldom  omitted  his  public 
jctures,  and  generally  preached  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Bugenhagius  was  frequently  called  during  the  hours 
of  me  night  to  visit  him  in  his  distress ;  and  repeat- 
edly heard  him  say,  "  The  violence  of  the  temp- 
tation stupifies  me  that  I  cannot  open  my  mouth : 
as  soon  as  ever  it  pleases  God  that  I  can  lift  up  my 
heart  in  prayer,  and  make  use  of  Scriptural  expres-r 
sions,  it  ceases  to  prevail." 

Bugenhagius  tells  us,  that  he  found  real  satis&c-' 
tion  in  being  of  some  little  service  to  Luther,  through 
whose  instrumentality,  God  had  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  himself  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  '^. 


3.  Distinction  between  deep  Religious  Con^ 
CERN,  AND  Constitutional  Melancholt. 

There  are,  I  believe,  those  who  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  this  eminent  servant  of  God  in  his 
imbecility;  and  to  whom  the  narrative  may  be  even 
consolatory  and  instructive.  They  will  observe  that 
such  instances,  when  well  considered,  incontrover* 
tibly  prove  that  the  excellency  of  evangelical  power 
is  of  God^  and  not  of  man*     Hence  the  nature  of 


*  Joan.  Bug.  Pomer.  340.  b. 
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true  Christiau  experience  is  both  illustrated  and  cent, 
confirmed.  If  I  have  enlarged  on  this  case,  I  shall  .^  ^^ 
endeavour  to  be  brief  on  the  civil  politics  of  Luther- 
anism.  The  propriety  of  thus  distinguishing  and 
treating  the  materials  before  me,  is  continually  sug*: 
gested  by  the  original  plan  of  this  history.  Add  to* 
^is,  the  authorities  for  the  preceding  account  are 
in  the  hands  of  very  few  persons,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  never  before  been  given  in  English  to» 
the  public;  and  this  may  be  a  reason,  among 
many  others,  why  the  real  character  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer  has  been  so  little  understood.  Let  us 
regret  sincerely  the  strength  of  his  prejudices,  the 
violence  of  his  temper,  the  asperity  of  his  language; 
but  let  us  be  glad,  that,  in  the  hour  of  affliction  at 
least,  he  bitterly  lamented  his  faults,  and  earnestly 
prayed  ^^  that  by  them  he  might  not  bring  a  scandal 
on  the  Gospel*."  Amidst  all  his  blemishes,  men 
of  candour  and  discernment  will  be  compelled  to 
recognize  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  purity  of 
intention. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  class  this  Reformer  ixitherue 
among  enthusiasts,  should  pause,  and  seriously  «n*«»»«^ 
reflect  what  that  word  means  in  its  ordinary  accept 
tation,  when  applied  to  religious  characters;  and 
they  may,  in  the  end,  be  led  to  agree  with  the  writer 
of  this  history,  that  few  men,  perhaps  none,  in  any 
age,  were  ever  less  infected  with  that  evil. 

I  less  wonder,  that,  by  modern  writers,  Martin 
Luther  should  have  been  suspected  of  a  propensity 
to  melancholy ;  because  it  is  too  much  their  practice 
to  represent  all  deep  concern  and  personal  anxiety 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  still  more,  all  the  dis- 
tresses, afflictions,  mournings,  and  temptations  of 
godly  persons,  as  implying  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment of  the  natural  constitution.  Instances  oi  this 
way  of  judging  are  innumerable. — Dr.  Jortin  f,  for 

*  Ego  enim  oiabo  pe  peccatis  meis  alicui  scandalo  sim. 
Narr.  Bug.  338. 

t  Life  of  Erasmus,  I.  126. 
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e^smpiej  considers  Luther  as  haTiog  a  tincture;  bdli 
of  melaocfaol  J  and  enthusiasm ;  but  wheu  I  turn  to 
his  authorities  for  such  a  sentiment,  I  find  nodiing 
to  support  it.  The  truth  is,  the  Saxon  Reformer  w» 
naturally  of  a  cast  directly  the  opposite  to  that  which 
15  here  represented ;  and  Melancthon.  ezporessif 
declares  that  he  was  of  a  liv£jly»  social^  gehx- 
ROUS  turn  of  mind*.  Extraordinary  then  must. be 
that  penetration,  which,  in  our  times,  can  diacoftr 
what  escaped  the  observation-  of  his  most  intim^^q 
liriend  and  contemporary. 

Luther  himself  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  agenqr 
of  Satan  ki  the  production  of  those  temptatimis^ 
which  afflicted  him  so  grievously.  Beaosohre,  on  the 
contrary,  peremptorily  rejects  Uie  supposition^  and, 
without  the  least  ceremony  or  hesitation,  pronoun- 
ces them  to  have  been  the  effect  of  melancholy* 

A  single  declaration  of  this  kind,  when,  made  fay 
such  an  author  as  Beansobref,  who  could  not  hate 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  private  Hfe  of  Luther, 
discloses  at  once  the  nature  of  the  religious  views 
and  tairte  of  this  historian,  and  places  it  in  a  dearer 
light  than  many  pages  of  cautious  composttioa  in 
divinity  would  probably  have  done.  What  a.  can* 
trast  to  the.  positive  decision  of  Beausobre  is  the 
following  unsdBfected  observation  of  the  pious  Bngea* 
hagius,  who,  living  daily  in  habits  of  the  utmost 
familiarity  with  our  Reformer,  must  have  known 
him  thoroughly !  '^  If  these  things,"  sayshe^  ^*  hap- 
pened to  tl^  prophets,  and  to  the  apostles,  and  to 
others,  and  even  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
not  so  very  wonderful  that  they  should  happen  to 
Luther:]:."  Not  one  word  of  his  being  disposed  to 
melancholy. 

Yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  interpose  a  brief 
caution  here  suggested  by  the  preceding  remark  of 
Bugenhagius.     The  Book  of  Psalms,  and  of  Jerer 

*  Page  250  of  this  vdume.     Lttter  to  Comerar. 

t  nil.  12  &  13. 

i  History  of  Luther's  Temptations,  341.  b. 
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miah,'  and  the  Epiatles  of  St.  Paul,  certainly  contain 
descriptions  of  sensations  similar  to  those  of  Luther ; 
and  it  roust  therefore  be  admitted,  that  the  choicest 
servants  of  God  may  very  often  be  under  great  tem- 
porary sadness  and  dejection  of  mind;  and  this 
from  different  causes ; — from  a  deep  conviction  of 
sin,  and  an  awful  sense  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  such 
was  Luther's  case  when  he  first  entered  the  monas- 
tery, and  for  some  time  after ;— from  great  darkness 
of  mind,  and  the  hiding  of  Gods  face;   which 
David  complains  of  repeatedly ; — and  again,  from 
some  unknown  chastisement,  as  in  the  instance  of 
St.  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh.    In  the  next  place,  we 
may  safely  admit  further,  that  a  true  servant  of  God, 
under  a  severe  discipline  of  thb  sort,  may  actually  be 
reduced  to  a  condition  which  shall,  in  many  circum^ 
stances,  resemble  that  of  a  person  whose  natural 
disposition  is  truly  melancholic ;  but  when  all  this  is 
granted,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  darkness  and  de* 
jection  and  grief  of  a  sincere  penitent  is  any  proof 
at  all  of  a  melancholic  constitution  by  nature^     It 
is  true,  the  temperament  m  a  y  be  of  that  kind,  and 
then  probably  the  more  severe  will  be  the  sufferings 
of  the  holy  man;  but  thett  things  do  not  necessarily 
go  together;  and  those  who  think  they  do,  have  yet 
to  learn  the  manner  of  God  s  dealings,  in  subduing 
the  pride  and  stubbornness  of  his  fallen  creatures. 
^*  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;"  "  Luther  mistook 
melancholy  for  a  temptation  of  the  devil*;"  appear 
to  me  to  be  instances  of  a  rash  judgment,  which  are 
to  be  classed  together,  originating  in  a  similar  want 
of  humility,  of  self-knowledge,  and  of  submission  to 
the  Divine  will. 

4.  Luther's  Quarrel  with  George  of 

Saxony. 

IT  must  not  however  be  dissembled,  that  the 
incivility  and  the  violence  of  Luther's  language, 
prejudiced  the  minds  of  many  persons  against  the 

*  Beausobre. 
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doctrines  of  this  great  Reformer.  Lemmings  sia- 
cerity,  sound  understanding,  and  scriptural  pene* 
tration,  were  so  strikingly  apparent  in  his  productions, 
that  even  George  of  Saxony  owned,  tiiat  some  of 
Luther's  more  early  publications  had  given  him 
considerable  satisfaction;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
had  not  been  displeased  with  what  he  had  heard 
from  him  during  the  public  disputations  at  Leipsic; 
but  had  hoped  that  those  discussions  might  lead  to 
a  reform  of  the  existing  abuses*^ 

This  prince  was  certainly  no  libertine  either  in 
principle  or  practice ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  an  inexplicable  contradiction  in  his  conduct, 
that  notwithstanding  his  excessive  aversion  to  the 
Lutherans,  he  should  have  selected  for  his  chaplain 
at  Dresden,  Alexius  Crosner,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  not  only  a  proselyte  of  the  reformers,  but 
also  particularly  attached  to  Luther  himself.  Then 
the  apparent  difficulty  is  not  in  the  least  diminished 
by  reflecting  on  the  long  duration  of  Crosner's  mi- 
nistry at  the  court  of  Dresden.  He  continued  to 
preach  before  this  duke  during  the  space  of  three 
years.  It  may  possibly  assist  the  solution  of  this 
enigma,  to  consider — that  George,  though  an  in- 
curable bigot,  was  yet  by  no  means  without  con- 
science; nor  probably  without  some  curiosity 
and  desire  to  know  more  distinctly  the  nature  of 
those  Protestant  tenets,  which,  according  to  his 
ideas,  had  so  much  disturbed  the  peace  of  Germany; 
and  lastly,  that  Crosner  himself,  in  his  sermons, 
may  perhaps  have  industriously  avoided  the  fre- 
quent discussion  of  such  topics  as  are  peculiarly 
offensive  to  a  Papist.  Indeed  a  very  excellent  judge 
makes  no  scruple  to  intimate,  that  there  must  have 
been,  on  the  part  of  Crosner,  some  degree  of  dex- 
terous trimming  or  political  management,  otherwise 
the  Saxon  duke  would  never  have  tolerated,  for  three 
years  together,  any  direct  and  open  attacks  upon 

•  CunudeLuth.  II.  XIII. 
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the  QTOss  corruptions  of  the  Romish  reliorion  *.  Be  cent* 
this  as  it  may,  Crosner's  situation  at  Dresden  was  v--JJj_. 
certainly  not  to  be  envied.  George  was  pleased 
and  offended  with  him  by  turns.  X^e  preacher's 
own  conscience  was  probably  not  very  easy.  Then 
the  duke's  courtiers  wrested  his  expressions,  and 
harassed  him  with  perpetual  accusations.  It  appears 
however  clear,  that  Crosner  on  the  whole  must 
have  been  faithful ;  for  he  defended  the  cause  of 
Christian  truth  with  so  much  plainness  and  courage, 
— at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Dres- 
den,— ^that  he  gave  great  offence  at  court,  and  was 
at  length  dismissed  from  his  office.  Emser,  one 
of  Luther's  great  adversaries,  happening  to  be  on 
horseback,  and  to  pass  close  to  Crosner  as  he 
was  leaving  the  city,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  to  me  a 
joyful  day,  that  puts  an  end  to  the  preachings  of  this 
heretic.  Away  with  thee  ;  and  may  some  mischief 
overtake  thee."  "  Emser,"  replied  Crosner,  "  you 
ought  to  have  said,  Go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
— It  is  affirmed  by  two  very  respectable  authorities, 
that  Emser  died  that  very  night  in  dreadful  agonies  f. 
After  all,  Crosner  laboured  so  much  under  the  im- 
putation of  having  conducted  himself  with  insincerity 
at  the  court  of  Dresden,  that  the  elector  of  Saxony 
refused,  upon  a  vacancy,  to  appoint  him  his  domes- 
tic chaplain ;  and  the  poor  man  was  reduced  to  so 
great  indigence,  that  he  petitioned  that  prince  to 
place  him  in  some  lay-employment.  The  duke 
George,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  continued  to  see 
him  occasionally,  but  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that 
he  relieved  his  necessities  J. 

In  regard  to  Luther,  the  affections  of  the  duke  L«tiier 
were  entirely  alienated  from  him  by  those  repeated  dui^"I»V** 
asperities,  with  which  both  the  public  and  private  Saxonj. 

♦  Seek.  II.  Add.  p.  93. 

t  Daniel  Schneider,  a  minister  at  Dresden ;  and  Selneccer* 
Vid.  Seek.  Index  I.  Crosnerus. 
}  Seek.  II.  92.  Add.  11. 
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writings  of  the  Reformer  abounded,  and  which  he 
took  not  the  least  pains  to  soften  or  conceal.  It 
^ntincnt  1528,  George,  having  received  information  that 
leurge."  ^  Luthcr,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  had  treated  him  witk 
the  utmost  rudeness  and  contempt,  suffered  his 
spirit  to  be  irritated  beyond  alt  bounds  against  the 
writer.  The  letter  contained  rash  and  intempenite 
expressions,  no  doubt ;  and  George  was  innohumoor 
to  reflect  that  the  harsh  language,  which  gave  him 
so  much  offence,  had  been  used  only  in  a  private 
communication  to  a  friend ;  and  that  Luther  was 
not  to  blame,  because  his  friend  *,  imprudently  and 
without  warrant,  afterwards  divulged  it.  The  breach 
between  them  was  wide  enough  before ;  but  this 
accident  seems  to  have  rendered  it  incurable.  A 
thousand  times  Luther  had  represented  the  duke  as 
a  violent  headstrong  bigot,  but  in  this  letter  he  had 
called  him  a  foot. 

5.  Visitation  of  the  Electorate  of 

Saxony. 

IN  1537,  John,  the  good  elector  of  Saxony,  had 
ordered  some  steps  to  be  taken  towards  a  general 
visitation  of  all  the  churches  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  that  important  business 
iisirnc-  was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion.  A  directory 
«r^**of**  for  ^^e  use  of  the  clergy  of  the  electorate  was  com- 
Moiij.  posed  by  Melancthon,  revised  and  corrected  in  some 
points  by  Luther,  and  lastly,  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  prince  himself.  The  instructions 
were  digested  under  eighteen  heads,  with  an  ad- 
mirable preface  by  Luther ;  in  which  he  shows  the 
great  use  of  ecclesiastical  visitations,  confirms  the 
practice  from  Scripture,  and  censures  the  neglect 
of  the  dignitaries  of  those  times.  Among  the  names 
of  the  visitors  are  mentioned  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Myconius,  Justus  Jonas,  and  Pomeranus,  and  also 

•  Wenceslaus  Liiicius,  Ep.  II.  38. 
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several  laymen  of  less  notoriety.  These  excellent  cent 
commissioners  fixed  suitable  pastors  in  the  respec- 
tive parishes ;  they  abolished  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions in  the  most  lenieat  and  gradual  manner ;  and, 
in  short,  they  gave  every  humane  attention,  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  as  Visitors,  to  persons  ob-* 
stinatety  addicted  to  the  forms  of  popery.  Under 
their  seventeenth  article,  the  duty  of  a  bishop  is 
described;  though  the  term  superintendent  was 
adopted.  For  example  :  Every  superintendent  was 
carefully  to  inspect  tiie  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  his 
own  diocese;  to  examine  candidates  for  holy  orders; 
to  take  care  afterwards  that  they  preached  sound 
doctrine  ;  also  to  admonish  and  censure  defaulters, 
and  if  they  proved  incorrigible,  to  represent  their 
obstinacy  to  the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  to  the 
prince  himself  *• 

♦  Com.  de  Luth.  II.  XXXVI. 
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CHAP.    XVL 

FUOM  THE  VISITATION  OF  THE  ELECTORATE  OF 
SAXONY  TO  THE  COMPARISON  OF  LUTHER 
AND    ZUINGLE. 


1.  LuTHER*s     Sentiments      on     Obedience     to 
Magistrates. 

i.  His  Sentiments  on  Toleration. 

3.  Zuingle's  Sentiments  on  the  same  subjects. 

4.  Sentiments   of  Luther  and  of  Zuingle  on 

Predestination. 

5.  Conferences  at  Marpurg. 

6.  Peculiar  Opinions  of  Zuingle.  His  Dream. 

7.  Zuingle  and  Luther  compared. — Which  was 

THE  FIRST  Reformer? 


1.  Obedience  to  Magistrates. 


CHAP. 
XVI. 


A.  D. 

1528. 

Practical 
principles 
of  Liither 
and  his 
associates. 


In  the  course  of  the  year  1528,  several  circum- 
^  stances  occurred,  which  cast  much  additional  light 
on   the   real  practical  principles   of  the  German 
Reformers. 

The  Protestants  beheld  all  the  motions  of  the 
Romanists  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  had  already 
concerted  some  measures  for  their  own  protection  *. 
In  moments  of  so  much  suspicion  and  fear,  it  was 
therefore  natural  that  they  should  lend  an  ear  to 
every  story  which  was  calculated  to  threaten  and 
to  alarm.  Then  it  was  affirmed,  on  very  plausible 
evidence,  that  a  number  of  the  first  potentates  of 

*  Page  144. 
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Germany,  with  Ferdinand  at  their  head,  had,  some  cen' 
months  ago,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Breslaw,  of  _J^ 
which  one  great  object  was,  by  an  allied  army  to 
compel  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  to  re-establish  the  ancient  religious  cor- 
ruptions. Moreover,  if  the  elector  should  refuse 
to  give  up  Luther  and  his  innovations,  and  if  the 
landgrave  also  should  persevere  in  his  obstinacy, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  leaders  of  the  confede- 
racy should  divide  the  possessions  of  the  vanquished, 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  satisfied  with  pecuniary 
payments  *. 

We  leave  it  to  the  secular  historians  to  develop 
the  truth  of  this  mysterious  business,  which  had 
well  nigh  involved  the  states  of  Germany  in  all  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.    The  historian  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  part  which  the 
Reformers  acted  at  such  a  crisis.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  mild  and  steady  temper  of  John    the 
Constant  gave  way  at  length  to  the  warmth  and 
impetuosity  of  the  landgrave ;  and  the  two  princes  Alliance 
agreed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  year,  to  raise  an  ^^^  Eiec 
army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  iLdg^ 
horse  f.     Almighty  God,  they  said,  had  graciously    a.  d 
bestowed  on  them  and  their  subjects  the  rich  gift  of    1528 
the  Gospel ;  and  they  thought  themselves  bound  to 
protect  their  religion,  at  the  hazard  of  their  dignity, 
their  possessions,  and  their  lives. 

Suddenly,  the  powerful  influence  of  Evangelical  sentimei 
principles  manifested  itself  at  this  juncture.     The  Jl^,^^*-* 
Wittemberg  divines  declared  for  pacific  measures.  Obedien 
Their  leader  Luther,  with  his  associate  Melancthon,  ^^" 
wrote  several  letters  to  the  elector,  in  which  he 
confutes  the  reasoning  of  the  landgrave,  who  had 
argued  that  the  steps  already  taken  by  their  adver- 
saries amounted   to   actual    aggression.     On  the 
contrary,  Luther  contended,  that  their  prince  the 
elector,  ought  to  wait  till  some  overt  act  of  incon- 

♦  Corap.  de  Luth.  II.  XXXV.  3.  f  Ibid. 5. 
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CHAP«  trovertible  s^gression  should  take  place^  or  at  least 
till  the  reports  of  an  intended  hostility  were  com- 
pletely substantiated.  As  matters  stood  at  present 
the  popish  princes,  though  accused  of  having  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  their  neighbours,  positiTeh 
denied  the  fact ;  and  the  imperial  regency,  whi^ 
was  a  legal  authority,  bad,  by  express  mandate, 
ordered  the  Protestants  to  lay  down  their  amu, 
"  Here  then,"  said  Luther,  **  Providence  affords  ao 
excellent  opening  for  peace,  which  with  a  good 
conscience,  ye  cannot  reject;  ye  ongkt  ratlKrttt 
dispatch  a  conciliatory  and  even  submissive  embassj 
to  Ferdinand  and  the  council  of  regency.  It  is 
true,  the  imperial  order  may  probably  have  been 
obtained  at  the  solicitation  of  your  adversaiies'; 
nevertheless  you  ought  to  obey  the  supreme  magis- 
trates,— especially  when  they  enjoin  nothing  but 
what  appears  just  and  laudable.  To  speak  pla]% 
I  must  repeat  the  protestation  which  I  lately  made 
before  your  highness  at  Ahenburg ;  namely,  tliat 
though  it  will  give  us  the  greatest  pain  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  such  a  kind  patron  and  pare&t  as  our 
prince,  yet  we  must  quit  this  part  of  the  country, 
rather  than  be  partakers  of  the  infamy  which  wiU 
infallibly  attach  to  your  highness  in  the  prosecution 
of  unlawful  hostilities  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  many 
good  men  will  follow  our  example.  You  had  mnKm 
better  break  the  treaty  you  have  made  with  Ae 
landgrave,  than  commence  a  war  of  this  sort" 
Such  is  the  substance  of  Luther's  admirable  advice 
and  remonstrance  on  this  occasion.  The  memoir 
is  in  his  own  hand-writing,  subscribed  also  by 
Melancthon  :  and  in  a  similar  strain  of  freedom  and 
sincerity,  these  excellent  men  opened  their  minds 
to  John  Frederic  the  son  of  the  elector  *. 

All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  secretly  Luther  vras  fully  convinced 
the  treaty  of  Breslaw  was  by  no  means  a  mert 
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fiction  * ;  and  Spalatinus,  who  had  great  opportu-  ceni 
nities  of  learning  the  interior  counsels  of  several  of  »  ^y^ 
the  courts  of  Germany,  has  recorded  his  own 
opinion  to  the  same  effect  f.  The  more  accurately 
we  scrutinize  the  practical  notions  of  the  Saxon 
Reformers  respecting  obedience  to  the  "  powers 
that  be,"  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  justi- 
fication of  war,  the  more  shall  we  be  satisfied 
that  they  were  all  entirely  derived  from  the  sacred 
oracles. 

The  tender  conscience  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  conscic 
was  much  affected  by  the  arguments  and  sugges-  ^^l^^ 
tions  ofhisWittemberg  theologians.    Almost  imme-  John, 
diately  he  procured  a  modification  of  his  late  treaty 
with  the  landgrave,  whereby  it  became  purely  a 
defensive  treaty ;  and  he  also  sent  his  son  to  the 
court  of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  prevent  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.     The  young  prince,  John  Fre- 
deric, exhibited  on  this  occasion  a  prudence  not 
very  common  at  his  time  of  Ufe.     He  said,  ^^  the 
circumstances  called  for  a  middle  line  of  conduct 
The  friends  of  Evangelical  doctrine  ought  by  no 
means  to  break  the  peace ;  but  they  should  ever 
preserve  a  watchful  eye  on  their  persecutors,  and 
ever  maintain  a  posture  of  defence."     But  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  restrain  the  juvenile  ardour  of  the 
landgrave,  and  prevent   him   from   marching  his 
army  into  the  possessions  of  his  neighbours.     At 
the  bead  of  his  Hessian  soldiers,  he  menaced  hi$ 
father-in-law,  George  of  Saxony ;  and  at  the  same 
time  in  excessively  warm  terms  blamed  the  unsea? 
sonable  moderation  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which 
in  a  great  measure  he  imputed  to  Luther.    The 
differences,  however,  for  the  present,  were  at  length 
happily  composed,  and  without  bloodshed,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  elector  of  Treves,  and  tne 
elector  Palatine. 

*  Com.  de  Luth.  II.  XXXV.  13.  Abo  Ep.  11.  379  &  387- 
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CHAP. 
XVI. 


nther's 
niiments 


2.  On  Toleration. 

IT  was  painful  to  the  mind  of  Luther,  as  well  as 
iTuiera-  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  that  after 
*"•  all  that  had  been  done  to  repress  the  fury  of  the 

Anabaptists,    that  fanatical   sect  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  diffuse  in  all  directions  its  contagious 
influence.     Never  was  the  grand  maxim,  that  reli- 
gious sentiments  are  not  to  be  eradicated  by  perse-* 
cution,  more  strikingly  verified  than  in  the  conduct 
of  these  rebellious  fanatics.     Not  only  in  Grermany, 
but  almost  in  every  part  of  Europe,  princes  and 
magistrates  used  the  utmost  severity  in  punishing 
these  sectarian  teachers,  and  in  preventing  the  dis- 
idprm-     semination    of  their   tenets.     In  effect,  all   good 
c  An^      governments  had  reason  to  dread  the  progress  of 
iptisis.      uie  Anabaptists, — who  taught  the  people  to  despise 
their  lawful  rulers,  and  the  salutary  regulations  by 
which  all  communities  exist.     George  of  Scucony 
had  alarmed  his  cousin,  John,  the  elector,  by  in- 
timating the  danger  there  was  of  new  seditions  in 
Thuringia.     "  The  common  people  there,  "  he  said, 
"  were  expecting  their  real  Lord  and  Master 
to  appear  shortly  in  defence  of  his  own  Word  and 
Gospel ;  and  even  in  the  alehouses  talked  of  their 
hopes  and  prospects  without  disguise*."     Every 
where  it  was  the  cry  of  these  enthusiastic  visionaries, 
— "  No  tribute — all  things  in  common — no  tithes — 
no  magistrates — the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  at  hand  ; 
—the  baptism  of  infants    is  an   invention  of  the 
devil !  " — These  and  many  other  extravagant  no- 
tions t,  the  deluded    zealots    maintained  with  an 
unconquerable  fortitude,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Neither  the  sword,  nor  fire,  nor  the  gibbet,  could 
induce  them  to  recant. 

Notwithstanding  the  absurd  principles  and  de- 

♦  Seek.  Addit.  a.  II.  97. 
t  Page  204. 
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testable  practices  of  the  Grerman  Anabaptists  in  tbz 
former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  of  the  vast  multitudes  included  under 
that  denomination,  there  must  have  been  many 
persons  of  sincerely  pious  and  pacific  dispositions^ 
though  probably  unlearned,  and  liable  to  be  led 
away  by  impassioned  enthusiasts  or  artful  incen- 
diaries. 

Luther  has  left  a  brief,  but  important  testimony 
to  the  character  of  some  of  these  men.  "  Satan,** 
says  he  "  rages :  we  have  need  of  your  prayers. 
The  new  sectarians,  called  Anabaptists,  increase  in 
number ;  and  display  great  external  appearances  of 
strictness  of  life,  as  also  great  boldness  in  deaths 
whether  they  suffer  by  fire  or  by  water  *•"    . 

But  as  patience  and  courage  in  suffering  persecu^ 
tion  were  looked  on  by  the  sound  and  judicious  Pxo- 
testants,  as  by  no  means  constituting  tike  only  essen* 
tial  qualifications,  of  a  reformer,  it  was  impossiUe 
that  Luther  and  his  associates  should  receive  the 
Anabaptists  as  friends  and  partners  in  the  great 
struggle  for  Christian  truth  and  liberty.  They  de* 
tested  their  turbulence  and  sedition,  while  they 
pitied  their  folly  and  delusion,  and  their  pretences  to 
extraordinary  sanctify.  Meanwhile  the  Anabaptists 
tfaemslves  claimed  a  connection  or  good  understand- 
ing with  the  Lutherans,  as  often  as  it  suited  their 
purpose;  and  the  Papists,  either  ignorandy,  or 
through  artifice,  always  represented  Luther  as  the 
grand  culprit ;  and  the  various  sects  as  ramifications 
of  his  fundamental  heresy.  Discrimination  was 
deemed  needless,  by  men  who  considered  all  oppo- 
sition or  disobedience  to  the  established  hierarchy 
as  the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  were  ready  to  punish 
the  offenders  with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity.     . 

In  whatever  way  such  wilful  or  careless  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  might  serve  the  purposes  of 
rfrror  or  iniquity,  it  behoved  those  who  loved  light 

•  To  Sprenger,  II  366. 
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CHAP,  rather  than  darkness,  to  exhibit  themselves  examfriei 
of  godly  truth  and  sincerity.  And  here  the  dili'r 
gent  student  of  the  Reformation  is  presented  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  narrowly  inspecting  both 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  Luther.  Bal- 
thazar  Hubmeier  had  been  an  eloquent  and  useful 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  ^.  in  Suabia,  till  Munzer  n^ 
fected  him  and  some  others  in  Switzerland  with  kit 
mischievous  notions.  From  that  time  Balthafltar 
became  an  active  leader  of  the  Anabaptists,  raised 
disturbances  in  one  place  after  another,  till  he  was 
at  length  seized  in  Moravia,  and  suffered  under 
papal  cruelty  in  the  flames  at  Vienna  f-  "I  wishi* 
says  Zuingle,  speaking  of  this  man,  *^  I  may  be  de« 
ceived ;  but  to  me  an  immoderate  thirst  for  praise 
and  for  money  appear  to  be  his  sole  motives:}:/' 

Balthazar,  to  promote  his  own  views,  had  repre^ 
sented,  in  a  little  publication,  the  sentiments  of 
Luther  as  the  same  with  his  own.  A  calumny  of . 
that  kind  was  not  to  be  passed  by  in  those  circum-' 
stances  without  some  notice,  Luther  published  a 
brief  reply,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  an  appeal  ta 
his  own  sermons,  and  to  the  well- known  fact,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  Anabaptist  to  be  found  in  aU 
the  electorate  of  Saxony. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  took  occasion  to 
reprobate  the  cruel  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  poor 
wretches  by  the  persecutions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  ;  insisting  with  the  utmost  precision  on  that 
grand  distinction  of  which  this  Reformer  never  lost 
sight, — that  errors  in  articles  of  faith  were  not  to 
*  be  suppressed  or  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword,  but 
confuted  by  the  word  of  God :  and  that  recourse 
ought  never  to  be  had  to  capital  penalties,  except  in 
cases  of  actual  sedition  and  tumult     The  blindness- 

•  3cult.  p.  225.  in  XXIV. 

f  Ibid,  in  XXV.  p.  26a.     Also  Du  Pin.  II.  so,      Conu  de 
tutb.n.XL.i2.  -  .      - 
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aifd  daMuiess  in  which  such  men  are  often  left,  saiS     ISBNT. 
Luther,  are  in  themselves  a  snfficient  panishment  ^«      ^  ^^:  .. 

The  following  declarations  abundantly  manifest  father*! 
the  candid  and  enlightened  spirit  of  this  Kefomier.^  reasons  for 
"  We  differ  from  these  fanatics,  not  merely  in  the  !^^^'^ 
article  of  baptism,  but  also  in  the  general  reason  n^* 
which  they  give  for  rejecting  the  baptism  of  infantsi 
^  It  was,'  say  they,  '  a  practice  under  the  Papacy/ 
Thus,  it  was  with  them  a  sufficient  reason  for  reject** 
mg  any  thing, — ^that  the  Papists  had  adopted  it 
Now  w  K  do  not  argue  in  that  manner.     We  allo# 
that  in  the  Papacy  are  many  good  things ;  and  ali^ 
Aose  good  things  we  have  retained.     What  we  af4 
firm  is  this ;  That  the  popes  have  in  many  instances, 
cormpted  the  apostolick  church ;  and  have  preferred 
their  own  laws  and  ordinances  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  Christ     Therefore  all  that  accunrn- 
lated  mass  of  human  contrivances,  which  is  of  Sa-*    - 
tan's  suggestion,  and  contributes  to  the  destructicHi 
of  the  church  of  Gk)d,  rather  dian  to  its  edificatioii; 
we  entirely  disapprove  and  reject     But  then  we 
stop  here.    We  would  not  imitate  the  man,  who  oa 
seeing  his  brother  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
killed  by  a  wild  boar,  instantly  pierced  both  the 
boar  and  his  brother  with  one  thrust  of  his  spear. 
Perhaps  some  Papists  will  accuse  me  of  flattering 
the  pope  in  this  instance :  my  aistswer  is,"  If  the 

Eope  will  bear  such  flattery  as  this,  I  will  become 
is  obedient  son ;  I  will  be  a  good  Papist,  and  will 
recant  all  that  I  have  said  to  dfend  himf-'' 
• '  These  sentiments  are  the  more  deserving  of 
notice,  because  they  have  often  been  quoted  r  N  ir 
jfUTiLAT£DWAT  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Re-^ 
formation,  to  show  that,  from  LAil^er's  concessioM 
at  might  be  proved  there  existed  no  necessity  of  ti 
aeparation  from  the  church  of  Rome—The  fact  is, 
the  Protestants  never  denied  that  the  foundations  of 

•  Com.  de  l,tt*.  il.  XL.  <s,       . 
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<?HAP.    (he  faith  vrere  to  be  found  in  the  Romish  church; 

-  ^  _  -  but  they  complained  of  great  errors  and  abuses* 
and  of  numerous  superstitions ;  and  as  they  could 
obtain  no  relief,  they  determined  no  longer  to  par- 
take in  the  iniquity. 

^'if^^or'       ^^^  judgment  of .  Luther,  on   the    subject*  o£ 

atber*s      Religious  Toleratiou,  was  called  forth  still  more  ex« 

irToilrl-    P^^^i%  '^y  ^^®  vexation,  which  the  best  Protestants 
on.  of  those  times  underwent  from  the  practices  of  the 

fanatical  sectarians,  especially  the  Anabaptists. — '' 
His  worthy  friend,  Lincus,  probably  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  had  asked  him,  ''  Whether  he  conceived 
the  magistrate  to  be  justified  in  putting  to  death 
teachers  of  false  religion ;"  a  question,  then  little 
understood,  and  not  generally  agreed  upon  till  long 
afterwards.  ^'  I  am  backward,"  replied  Luthwt 
^•*  to  pass  a  sentence  of  death,  let  the  demerit  be 
i:f  ever  so  apparent.  For  I  am  alarmed,  when  I  reflect 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Papists,  who  have  so  often 
abused  the  statutes  of  capital  punishment  agrainst 
heresy,  to  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood.  Among 
the  Protestants,  in  process  of  time,  I  foresee  a  great 
probability  of  a  similar  abuse,  if  they  should  nom 
arm  the  magistrate  with  the  same  powers,  and  ther& 
should  be  left  on  record  a  single  instance  of  a  person 
having  suffered  legally  for  the  propagation  of  false 
doctrine.  On  this  ground,  I  am  decidedly  against 
capital  punishment  in  such  cases,  and  think  it  quite 
sufficient  that  mischievous  teachers  of  religion  be 
removed  from  their  situations  *." 

That  Martin  Luther  in  such  an  age,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  habits  of  a  popish  education,  could 
maintain  these  sentiments  of  justiceand  moderation, 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
that  liberal  and  magnanimous  spirit,  with  which  the 
Saxon  Reformer  was  eminently  endowed  ;  and  the 
judicious   reader   will  not  be  disposed  to.thiidiL 

*  £p.  II.  381  >b.  Sre  tlso  iiis  Letter  to  Jos.  Metacb.  Sujk 
Ep.  70.  • 
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worse  of  his  practical  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  CkHt. 
Toleration,  because  he  was  led  to  rest  his  argu-  .^  ^J^'^ 
ttients  onEXPEKiENCE,  rather  than  on  visionary 
theories  concerning  the  rights  of  private  judgment. 
Where  we  are  to  look  for  examples  of  similar  dis- 
crimination knd  freedom  from  party  viblence/under 
any  circumstances  resembling  those  in  which  Luthef 
was  placed,  I  know  not :  Certainly  we  shall  hav6 
occasion  to  lament,  in  the  progress  of  this  history, 
that  some  other  reformers,  even  of  the  most  gentle 
and  beneficent  tempers,  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  deceived,  no  doubt,  by  the  perversion  of 
Old  Testament  precedents,  which  derived  their  force 
from  the  Jewish  theocracy. 

In  the  point  of  Consubstantiation,  and  in  his  re*  obsUoacj 
fusal  to  hold  an  explicit  fraternal  communion  with  ?^  }j;"****'nt 
the  Sacramentarians,  Luther  still  persisted.    Of  his  of  Cousub- 
conduct  in  this  respect,  I  pretend  to  give  no  satis^  iUiiuaUon. 
factory  account.     Let  it  be  classed  among  the  sur^ 
prising  inconsistencies  which  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.     Without  doubt,  it 
was  in  itself  utterly  indefensible,  and  also  perfectly 
unlike  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
general  principles  of  toleration  and  facility  in  other 
articles,  as  well  as  from  the  uncommon  sacrificed 
which  he  had  made  of  a  thousand  prejudices  of 
education,  apparently  much  harder  to  be  overcohie 
than  this. 

^    Luther's  uniform  abhorrence  of  the  inhumanity-  HiaaWior* 
of  consigning  heretics  to  the  sword  or  the  flaifles,'  copiurpu-' 
appears  on  many  occasions ;  and  this  both  direcdy  |Ji*|lJ^*'^JJJg 
and  indirectly. — The  following  is  an  instance  of  the^  of  hereiics. 
INDIUKCT  kind. — His  extreme  aversion  to  the 
Sacramentarians  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  yet,  when        '  ■\ 
the  elector  of  Saxony  consulted  him,  respecting  a 
tidier,  who,  in  his  cups,  had  maintained  the  opinion 
of  Zuingle,  and  reviled  the  doctrine  of  Consubstaii*** 
tiation,  he  answered,  ^^  A  man  of  this  sort  should 
be  enjoined  silence,  rather  thua  be  permitted  to 
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'toislead  simple  tninds  on  a  subjefct  which  lift  hmiidf 
does  not  understand.  But  if  he  will  continue  to 
talk,  let  him  procure  information  from  the  clergy : 
^t  all  events,  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  abuse  ttt 
lawful  ministers  of  the  country  *«" 

The  DIRECT  testimonies  of  Luther  ^aiiidt  At 
cruelty  of  persecutors  are  innumerable.-^— 'ni^re  is  % 
remarkable  one  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  little  tret* 
^ses  on  the  Sacrament  ^^  Were  there  %ko  otbcr 
reason,"  says  he,  ^'  for  leaving  the  communicm  of  ths 
church  of  Rome,  this  single  one  would  be  Buffici^ntj 
— they  shed  innocent  blood,  contrary  AOt  only  to 
the  Divine,  >  but  even  to  the  Pontincid  law  itseK 
They  have  no  statute  which  makes  it  death  to  comr 
municate  in  both  kinds,  yet  they  bum  laymen  who 
do  so.  They  also  bum  their  priests  for  mairyieif^i 
when  the  penalty  of  their  law  is  only  degradatioit 
I  say  then,  thet  are  mev  of  blqod;  aad 
if  I  were  at  present  a  member  of  their  communkut 
their  savage  barbarity  would  induce  me  to  leave 
them  for  ever,  even  though  I  had  no  other  fault  to 
find  with  them  1'." 


Zuingle's 
teiitiments 
cuntrasied 
with  Ltt- 
tber"*. 


A.  D. 
1530. 


3.  Zuingle's  Sentiments  on  the  same 

Subjects. 

;   On  the  two  great  practical  subjects,  obsdisnck 

to      governors,     and     religious     TOLERATlOKt 

there  is  so  marked  a  difference  between  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther  and  Zuingle,  that  it  seems  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  call  the  attention  of  hit 
reader  to  certain  facts  which  prove  this  point  beyond 
all  controversy.  When  the  emperor,  in  tbe  year 
1530,  threatened  to  re-establish  the  ancient  Romish 
usao^  in  some  of  the  imperial  cities,  the  ministeia 
of  Ulm  and  Memingen  consulted  the  great  Swiss 
reformer  concerning  the  part  which  they  ought  t» 

•  Ex  MS.  in  Seek.  Index  III.  1528,  2B. 
t  Com,  ie  Lutli.  II.  XL.  10. 
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fttrt,  in'  case  they  should  be  driven  ta  the  last  ex<-     CENt. 
tremity.  —  *'  Stand  firm,"  said  Zuingle,  "  to  the  ,.  ^y^-   . 
truth;   and  promise  the  emperor  due  obedience,  Zaingiead- 
provided  he  does  not  touch  your  religion.     If  he  J'***.^** "' 
refuse  those  terms,  then  tell  him  how  much  yon  Emperor. 
lament  that  he  should  be  so  ill  advised,  as  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  possesses  a  power  over  your  cour 
Aciences ;  a  power  which  no  pious  emperor  ever  did 
assume,  nor  any  man  could  ever  give ;  and  that; 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  you  will  not  hazard, 
rather  than  give  way  in  this  matter  to  any  authority 
but  the  Word  of  God.     A  steady  conduct  alone, 
will  extricate  you  from  all  your  present  difficulties. 
When  the  Papists  shall  see  your  resolute  determina^ 
tion,  I  am  confident  they  will  not  venture  to  employ 
force  against  you.  They  know  very  well,  that  if  they 
go  to  war,  their  own  possessions  are  liable  to  be 
plundered  by  thesoldiers ;  and  that  after  all,  the  event 
is  doubtful.    Besides,  if  die  Romish  hierarchy,  nay, 
if  any  authority  whatever,  should  begin  to  oppress 
the  Gespel,  and,  if  we,  through  negligence,  should 
submit  to  the  encroachment,  I  maintain,  that  we  are 
as  guilty  of  denying  the  truth  as  the  oppressors 
themselves.     Already  ye  have  gradually  shaken  off  His  rcpob- 
much  of  the  Romish  yoke ;  what  folly  then  now  to  ''«•»•»  p"»- 
iubmit,  in  spiritual  things,  to  the  emperor's  authority,  *^'^  *** 
which  is  entirely  derived  from  those  very  Papal  pre- 
tensions which  you  have  rejected ! !  Those  hints  are 
not  to  be  thrown  out  in  public  discourses,  but  are  to 
be  reserved  for  proper  seasons.    You  may  show  this 
letter, — without  name,  however, — to  such  of  the 
brethren  as  you  €an  trust*." 

It  may  be  unnecessary  for  the  historian  to  add, 
how  much  all  this  savours  of  the  republican. 

The  zeal  and  spirit  of  Zuingle  is  conspicuous  in  Hit  imI 
die  peremptory  advice  he  gives  to  his  friends,  to  •"**?««»• 
destroy,  if  possible,  every  vestige  of  the  Romish 
superstitions.     "  The  Papists,"  he  said,  "  in  some 

^  Oip.  Zying.  L  413.  b« 
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places  where  the  Gospel  had  been  received,  wenr 
endeavouring  to  support  their  falling  cause  by  arti* 
fice.  They  at  length  showed  a  disposition  to  amend 
certain  exceptionable  ceremonies  ;  but  this  fair  out- 
side  concealed  an  insidious  intention  of  restoring 
the  ancient  corrupt  usages  which  had  been  so  hap- 
pily abolished,  and  the  Protestants  ought  not  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  deceived.    The  Roman 

Contiff  would  never  give  up  the  hope  of  recoveriiig 
is  authority  as  long  as  the  mass  was  celebrated, 
and  there  existed  in  the  churches  images  ta  be 
worshipped,  and  while  there  could  be  found  a'  per* 
petual  succession  of  harlots  and  rascally  monks* 
to  sing  psalms  and  hymns.     A  king,. whose  army 
has  saved  itself  by  flight,  may  easily  repair  the  dis- 
aster, and  return  to  the  charge ;  cut  his  army  ta 
pieces,  and  there  is  an  end  of  his  hopes.     Just  so 
it  is  with  the  pontifical  engines.     Destroy  them 
completely,  and  you  destroy  the  pope's  authority. 
Lose  no  time  therefore ;  and  do  not  wait  to  see 
what  others  do.   Do  not  allow  the  Papists  so  much 
as  to  breathe,  and  recover  from  their  constematioiu 
Let  your  reasoning  be  simply  as  follows  ; — Thi« 
building,  this  structure,  is  raised  in  opposition  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. — We  will  demolish  it  therefore; 
— But  still  take  care,  lest  in  your  haste  to  pull 
down,  ye  do  mischief  by  the  fall.    In  regard  to  col-^ 
leges  and  monasteries,  I  hold  the  same  doctrine ; 
that  is,  destroy  every  thing  in  them  that  is  properly 
and  strictly  popish.  Ye  understand  me  sufficiently. 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  those  who  think  cowls 
and  images  and  such  like  things  to  be  matters  of 
indifference." 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  truly  christian 
5ub?gi«  to*  t^^^  ^^  conduct  of  Zuingle  in  the  commencement 
wards  the  of  his  disputes  with  the  Anabaptists  of  Zurich,  in* 
]m^  the  year  1525.  Those  artful  proselytes  of  Munzep 
fiirir  firit  first  in  a  clandestine  manner  insinuated  to  the  minds 
*  ''  Scortis  et  monacbis  nebulonibus*""    Op.  Zuing.  I.  420. 


of  the  people,  that  the  Reformation,  which  liad 
taken  place  among  them  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Zuingle,  was  in  its  whole  plan  contracted  and 
inefficient,  and  neither  deep  nor  finished,  nor  suf- 
ficiently spiritual.  After  this,  they  addressed 
Zuingle  himself  in  grave  and  imposing  language,  re-- 
proaching  him  with  managing  the  business  of  reli-' 
gion  in  a  slow  and  frigid  manner ;  and  declaring, 
that  now  was  the  time  for  the  real  children  of  God 
to  separate  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  :  that  the  Spi-^ 
rit  of  God  was  at  work,  and  unless  men  were  more 
in  earnest,  there  was  no  hope  of  their  salvation : 
that  the  senate  of  Zurich  were  at  present  a  motley 
assembly  ;  but  that  a  church,  where  all  were  piousi 
members,  would  not  fail  to  choose  a  pious  senate. 
Zuingle  replied  to  this  statement  in  the  kindest 
manner :  "  that  there  always  would  be  a  mixture! 
of  good  and  bad  :  that  Christ  had  directed  the  tares^ 
and  the  wheat  not  to  be  separated  till  the  time  of 
harvest :  that  the  example  of  the  Apostles  did  not 
apply  to  the  present  times,  when  all  men  professed 
themselves  to  be  Christians ;  whereas  the  secession 
of  those  days  was  that  of  believers  from  unbelievers: 
that  a  secession  under  the  existing  circumstances,  he 
feared,  would  excite  much  disturbance ;  and,  that  arf 
there  was  no  necessity  for  so  violent  a  measure,  he 
could  not  look  upon  it  as  suggested  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  He  added,  that  he  was  far  from  thinking  s6 
ill  of  the  senate  as  they  seemed  to  do ;  for  uaf 
whatever  defects  they  might  have,  they  heartily 
favoured  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Lastly,  he  particu- 
larly recommended  it  to  the  consideration  of  personi^ 
who  seemed  to  be  aiming  at  a  church  of  perfect 
purity,  to  reflect,  that  of  the  ten  virgins  who  went 
to  meet  the  bridegroom,  only  five  were  wise  and- 
provident*."  .    * 

*  Op.  Zuin^.  II.  7.  b.  and  57..      'Gerdes.  1. 316. 
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:bav^  '  When  tbese  enthusiasts  were  no  longer  able  I9 
Jt^L^  withstand  the  solid  arguments  of  Zuingle^  they  be» 
oteiit  gan  to  unfold  their  designs  more  distinctly,  by  iih 
^  of  ibe  sisting  on  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism  in  bM  cuesi 
^  and  by  establishing  rebaptization  as  the  criterion  of 
^  the  genuine  members  of  the  visible  Church  of 

Christ  The  senate  did  their  utmost  to  terminate 
the  disputes ;  6rst^  by  procuring  amicable  confer* 
ences  to  be  held  between  Zuingle  on  one  side^ 
and  Manziusy  an  Anabaptist  leader,  on  the  other ; 
and  then  by  directing  the  parties  to  keep  the  peaotk 
The  Anabaptists  declared  they  must  obey  Crod 
rather  than  men»  Another  fruitless  conference  took 
place ;  after  which,  the  malcontents  became  furious 
$ind  extravagant  in  the  CKtreme*  They  flew  to  tb« 
city  in  vast  swarms;  abused  Zuingle,  calling  him 
the  Old  Dragon,  rebaptised  the  people  in  the 
streets,  boasted  of  having  all  things  in-  ^ommoni 
and  threatened  destruction  to  every  one  who  nh 
fused  to  follow  their  example.  They  also  pro- 
phesied— and  cried.  Woe  to  Zurich  !  Woe  to  Zu? 
rich !  Repent  or  perish !  Some  of  them,  like  Jonasi 
allowed  the  city  forty  days  for  repentance;  and 
now,  instead  of  defending  their  doctrine  from  Scrip* 
ture,  they  cried,  diey  were  ready  to  seal  the  truth 
with  their  own  blood. 

.  In  this  prodigious  agitation  of  men's  minds,  the 
senate  proclaimed  a  freedom  of  public  discusaioOt 
in  consequence  of  which,  every  one  had  full  leave 
to  hear  and  be  heard  for  three  whole  days  together* 
Lastly,  when  this  measure  had  failed  to  produce 
peace  and  tranquillity,  Zuingle  obtained  perniissioii 
to  have,  on  November  the  6th,  a  generax.  and 
s  o  L  £  M  j»r  conference  in  the  great  church,  where  the 
points  in  <lispute  were  again  contested  for  the 
9pace  of  three  days  *•  At  length,  a  certain  Ana- 
baptist suddenly  jumped  up,  and  adjured  Zuingle 

♦  0|>,  Zuing.  11.  8. 
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by  the  living  God  to  own  the  truth  ;  for  the  man    /nsnr* 
had  persuaded  himself^  that  Zuingle,  in  secret  fa*      3^^*  , 
Youred  Anabaptism.     Zutngle,  wilii  acuteness  and 
promptitude,  answered,   I  wiU ;  and   1  say  then, 

you   ARE   THE   RINGLEADER    OF   THE    SEDITIOUS 

RusTTCs  IN  THIS  DISTRICT. — Instantly  there  was  a 

Jood  laugh,  and  the  Anabaptist  held  his  peace  *« 

-    After diis  coNr£R£NCE,thesenate  warned  the 

people  to  desist  from  the  practice  of  rebaptizingk 

But  all  was  in  vain. — They  decreed  therefore,  tmt 

in  future,  all  persons  who  professed  Anabaptism^  or 

harboured  the  professors  of  tiiat  doctrine,  should 

be  punished  with  death. 

;    These  things  happened  in  1525.     Manzius,  ae«  NewUw 

▼erthcless,  in  defiance  of  the  new  law,  and  at  the  JJf^pJ^n^ 

hazard  of  his  life,  ventured  to  rebaptize  isot  a  few 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  Zurich.     He  was  appre^     ,  l^r 

liended  by  &e  order  of  the  magistrates,  and  drowned 

in  the  river,  on  January  the  5th,  1 527.     A  little  be^  Manxios 

fore  his  execution,  he  praised  God  that  he  was  per^  p^^  ^«> 

mitted  to  seal  the  truth  by  his  death.     He  said,  the  zuHcIi?* 

death  of  the  faithful  Mras  predicted  by  Christ.    Both  -  ^^  j^^  ^ 

kbe  molher  and  the  brother  6f  Mailzius  exhorted    1527^. 

bim  to  finish  bts  course  with  firmness ;  and  they  had 

the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  sing  with  a  loud 

voice,  ^^  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  f."  ^ 

A  very  able  and  learned  Protestant  historian :{:  of 
fte  Reformation  informs  us,  that  Manzius  and  his 
associate  Grebel  were  both  men  of  learning,  who 
barrelled  with  Zuingle  about  in&nt  baptism ;  and 
moreover,  that  Manzius  was  drowned  at  Zurich^ 

OPON  THE  SENTENCE  PRONOUNCED  BY  ZuiN6I«9 

in  these  four  words.  Qui  iterum  mergit,  mergatar ; 
that  is.  He  that  rebaptizes  with  water,  let  him  be 

♦  ScnltetXXV.357. 

t  Scnltet.  XXV.  and  XXVII.     PQ|iiii.  IL  XX.      Gerdes. 
IL  336. 

'  t  R«v.  Gerard  Brandt,  Profiasor  of  Divinity,  and  minister  td 
the  ProtesUut  Remanstnots  at  Amsterdaoii  {k  57* 
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CHAP,    drowned  in  the  water.     It  is  a  lamentable  truths 

^y^'  ,  that  more  tragedies  of  this  kind  were  performed 

about  the  same  time,  which  provoked  the  memorial* 

ists  of  those  days  to  exclaim,  ^^  This  procedure  k 

very  strange :  the  Zuinglians  themselves  are  scarce 

out  of  the  reach  of  persecutors  ;  the  fires  in  which 

their  fellow-believers  were  burnt,   are   still  daily 

smoking.     Most  of  them  condemned  the  pntiiiig 

of  heretics  to  death  where  it  came  home  to  theoH 

selves,  and  actually  suffered  death  when  they  could 

not  help  it ;  and  yet  they  practise  the  very  same 

Cruelties  as  soon  as  they  are  become  uppermost 

Thus  do  they  to  others  what  they  would  not  have 

done  to  themselves.     Others  employed  fihe; 

THEY  employ  water.     Those  that  knew  better 

things,  ought  to  have  done  better :  neither  were  tfaejf 

actuated  by  a  good  spirit,  that  could  lead  the  wanderer 

into  the  ditch,  instead  of  setting  him  in  the  right 

way:  that  could  drown  the  infected,   instead  of 

washing  and  cleansing  him ;   or  could   bum  the 

blind,  instead  of  restoring  him  to  the  light-*." 

loerTwbe-       Expostulations  of  this  kind  will  not  fail,  in  onr 

ppip"e<f '*  days  at  least,  to  affect  every  heart  with  a  mixture  of 

r  punUb-    pain  and  indignation,  and  we  may  add,  of  anxiety 

LniOirptisu  &lso,  to  know  whether  such  a  character  as  Zuingle 

riib  deatb.  ^^s  really  involved  in  the  perpetration  of  such  bir-* 

barities. 

1 .  This  Reformer  owns,  that  he  was  calumniated 
by  the  Anabaptists,  as  being  the  cause  why  the  8e» 
Bate  of  Zurich  had  proscribed  and  banished  them 
from  the  whole  canton.  At  the  same  time  he  ap* 
peals  to  his  accusers  themselves,  whether  in  their 
pwn  presence  he  had  not  entreated  the  magistrates 
not  to  pass  any  severe  edicts  against  them  f . 

This  positive  testimony  of  a  conscientious  Chris- 
tian, had  almost  convinced  me  that  the  historic, 
Brandt,  above  mentioned,  had  been  deceived  by  the 
want  of  discrimination  in  the  Dutch  authors  whom 

*  Brandt,  p.  57-  t  Zuing.  de  Bapt.  57. 
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he  follows,  till  further  reflection  and  a  nicer  scru'-^ 
tiny  into  the  dates  of  the  several  transactions,  and 
also  a  comparison  of  different  parts  of  the  writings 
of  Zuingle,  removed  the  doubts  in  the  following 
satisfactory  manner. 

2.  Every  person  conversant  in  the  Swiss  history 
of  those  times,  must  be  aware  of  the  entire  ascen-* 
jdant  which  Zuingle  had  then  obtained  over  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  Zurich  in  ecclesiastical  concerns.  Ab^ 
solutely  unbounded  were  their  love  and  admiration^ 
of  their  countryman,  to  whose  wisdom  and  courage 
they  were  so  much  indebted  for  Christian  liberty  : 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  general,  he  well  de**. 
served  all  their  confidence  and  best  affectionsit 
This  circumstance  therefore  renders  it  k  priori  very 
improbable,  that  the  senate,  in  the  exercise  of  theip 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  should  agree  to  inflict  the 
barbarous  penalty  of  death  upon  any  species  of 
heretics,  not  only  without  his  concurrence  in  so 
strong  a  measure,  but  even  contrai-y  to  his  judgment 
and  wishes. 

Still,  this  is  but  conjecture,  against  the  positive 
declaration  of  Zuingle, — that  he  pressed  the  senate 
to  be  gentle  with  the  Anabaptists* 

3.  Let  us  then  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  eminent  Reformer  himself,  without  the  least 
disguise  or  hesitation,  recounts  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  senate  -of  Zurich  decreed  the 
penalty  in  question. 

Speaking  of  the  solemn  conference,  mentioned  in 
p.  506,  he  says,  "  after  that  conference^ 
which  was  indeed  the  tenth,  besides  many  others, 
l^th public  and  private, our  very  renowned  set- 
nate  decreed,  that,  ^  whoever  should  rebaptize  any 
person,  should  himself  be  drowned  in  water.'" 
''  I  may  perhaps  tire  you,  good  reader,"  continues 
'lie,  ^'  witU-  this  long  account;  but  I  am  not  in* 
flue&ced  by  heat  or  party  spirit,  or  any  oth^r  motiv6 
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CHAP,     ttmn  that  of  a  faithful  vigilance  and  solicitude 

the  churches.  Many  of  our  brethren,  before  theyr 
knew  what  sort  of  men  we  had  to  do  with,  weit^ 
disposed  to  think  they  had  been  treated  inhnmaD^' 
throughout ;  but  now,  since  their  own  congregatidM 
have  suffered  devastations  from  the  same  pec^de^ 
they  own  that  all  they  had  heard  of  them,  wesveiy 

much   short  of  the  truth. Indeed,  I  beliete 

tiie  whole  world  never  before  experienced  a  Hypo- 
crisy of  this  sort  *."     Now, 

Is  it  possible  that  Zuingle  should  have  exproMei 
himself  in  this  manner  concerning  the  senate  of 
Zurich,  and  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  unhappy 
enthusiastic  Anabaptists,  unless  he  had  been  ae^ 
tually  approving,  consenting  to,  and  probably  reconw 
mending  that  cruel  edict,  which  all  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  must  mt  evtf 
condemn  !  Further,  be  it  observed,  that, 

4.   The    SOLEMN    COKPERENCE   of  the  COB* 

tending  parties,  which  was  soon  followed  by  this 
violent  decree  of  the  senate,  commenced  on  tkesixdi 
of  November,  1 525  f*  Whereas  it  was  in  the  former 
part  of  the  same  year  that  the  Swiss  Reformer 
pleaded  with  the  magistrates  in  favour  of  the  Ana^ 
baptists  j:.     And  then. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  the  discerning  reader 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  for  himself  the 
just  inferences.  He  will  see,  that  between  die 
month  of  May,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
in  the  succeeding  November,  the  Anabaptists  be- 
came  so  abominably  outrageous,  that  the  patienof 
of  Zuingle  was  absolutely  exhausted ;  and  thai, 
tiierefore,  there  is  in  the  accounts,  no  inconsiatency 

♦  Zaing.  Elench.  contra  Catab.  p.  8. 

+  Scultet.  XXV.  357. 
.    }  Zuinglft'g  txeatifie  de  Baptisoio,  in  which  he  says,  he  cflh 
(treated  the  magistrates  not  to  pass  any  severe  edict  agaiist  tkf 
iA'iUibaptists,  was  wiltten  in  May  i^^5«.  ^    .    .    .    .1 


which  either  can  at  all  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  Ctim 
Reformer,  or  materially  *  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  >  ^^^'  a 
Dutch  historiatK — For  the  honour  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  I  would  it  were  in  my  power  to  clear  the  me- 
mory of  the  former  from  the  imputation  of  an  in^ 
tolerant  spirit,  which  led  that  great  man  to  approve 
of  capital  punishments  for  no  other  offence,  except 
the  mere  act  of  rebaptization ! 

In  estimating,  however,  both  the  magnitude  and 
the  number  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Anabap^ 
tists  of  those  times  under  went,  great  care  is  required^ 
not  to  confound  the  punishments  inflicted  on  such 
as  were  proved  guilty  of  tumult  and  sedition  with 
the  severe  hardships  and  heavy  penalties,  which 
many  of  them  certainly  sufferea  on  account  of 
harmless  practices,  or  even  mere  errors  of  judgment 
in  articles  of  faith. 

The  several  edicts  of  the  senate  of  Zurich,  issued 
during  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists,  sufficiently  roa^ 
nifest  the  spirit  of  those  legislator.  By  the  first,  a 
penalty  of  two  guilders  was  set  upon  all  such  a9 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  rebaptized,  or  should 
withhold  baptism  from  their  children  ; — and  it  was 
forther  declared,  that  those  who  opposed  this  order 
should  be  yet  more  severely  treated  f.  By  the  se- 
cond we  have  seen  %^  the  punishment  of  Anabap^ 
tism  was  made  capital. 

-  Erasmus,  who  always  discovers  a  malignant  sa«  Emsmos't 
tisfaction  in  exposing  the  faults  of  the  Reformers,  ■h^**""JJl^ 
brings  forward  these  cruelties  of  the  Zuinglians  in  cutioi.s  of 
oneofhis  slanderous  apologies,  which  has  already  'Jj®^""' 
been  noticed  §.  "  The  Reformers,"  says  he,  **  show 
a  most  wonderful  zeal  against  punishing  heretics 
with  death ;  whereas  they  themselves  inflict  capital 
punishment  on  the  Anabaptists ;  a  people  against 

*  I  say,  materially^  because  it  was  scarcely  accurate  to 
i^resent  Zuingle  as  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death  upoii; 
Manxius* . 

•f  BrH^af,p.57.  rPaiB«5<>7-  f  5ff  page-341,* 
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eHAF.  whom  there  is  little  to  be  said ;  and  cdncernin^ 
^^'^  whom  we  are  assured  there  are  many  who  have 
been  reformed  from  the  worst  to  the  very  best 
lives ;  and  though  they  may  foolishly  err  in  certaio 
opinions,  yet  they  have  never  stormed  towns  nor 
churclies,  nor  entered  into  any  combinations  against 
their  governors*.  I  may  add  further,  that  thqr 
bring  better  scriptural  proofs  in  support  of  their 
doctrine,  than  those  do,  who  argue  that  the 
words,  *'  this  is  my  body/  mean,  ^^  this  signifies  mf 

body  t-" 

There  is  no  denying,  that  at  Basil  also,  the  fd-^ 

lowers  of  Zuingle  exercised  a  considerable  degree 
of  the  same  sort  of  intolerance  against  those  who 
dissented  from  them  in  mere  non-essentials.  Al- 
luding to  this,  Erasmus,  with  great  triumph,  askfl^ 
"  Whether  it  is  not  compulsion  to  oblige  every  one 
to  pay  a  florin,  who  dares  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  or  to  threaten  witb 
the  condemnation  of  the  senate,  all  those  who  da 
not  on  Easter-day  repair  to  the  minister  to  receive 
mere  bread  and  wine,  instead  of  the  body  of 
Christ?"  In  another  place,  he  says,  "At  Basil 
they  disclaim  all  compulsion,  yet  the  receiving  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  any  where,  except  as  the  magitf<« 
trates  direct,  is  punished  with  a  penalty  of  one 
pound  for  the  first  offence,  two  for  the  second,  foup 
for  the  third,  and  banishment  for  the  fourth  J."  He 
also  intimates,  that  Balthazar  Hubmeier  was  impri-r 
soned  six  months  at  Zurich,  through  the  cruel  in« 
fluence  of  Zuingle  ;  and  at  last  got  free,  only  by 
making  his  escape  §• 

.  *  What  extraordinary  lengths  did  his  dislike  of  the  Re^ 
formers  carry  Erasmus!  He  knew  very  well  the  seditious  cba* 
racter  of  the  Anahapiists  in  general ;  yet  how  artfully  does  be 
here  apolodze  for  them,  directing  at  the  same  time  an  iil-oa- 
tored  stroke  against  the  Reformers,  for  putting  themselves  in 
m  state  of  defence  against  their  persecutors! 

t  1592,  ad  Frat  Germ.      I  Ep.  p.  1453.      §  Op,  X.  1602. 
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These  and  similar  examples  of  persecution,  to  be     ceiit. 
bund  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  very  best  Re-  .  ^^^'  . 
ormers,  are  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  they  R«flccriun 
ometimes  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  weaker  minds,  Perswu- 
nd  always  afford  matter  for  triumph  to  profane  •*°»"- 
nbelievers.     However,  as  the  unbending  laws  of 
istorical  veracity  forbid  the  writer  to  suppress  such 
tiings,  he  ventures  to  admonish  his  pious  readers 
3  extract  profit  from  the  reflections  which  are  sug-- 
ested  by  these  sad  proofs  of  human  blindness  and 
mperfection. 

1.  How  slow  are  we  all  to  imitate  our  great 
Sampler,  who  in  the  most  trying  moments  cried 
ut,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
ieydo!!" 

2.  How  dangerous  is  a  spirit  of  contention,  of 
pposition,  of  vengeance  !  And  how  often, — ^were  it 
I  our  power, — should  we  be  disposed  to  call  down 
re  from  heaven,  as  Elias  did  ! 

3.  How  watchful  over  the  growth  of  bad  tempers 
ught  we  to  be  in  the  very  beginnings  of  all  religioug 
ontroversies  ! 

4*  Then  in  the  progress  of  them,  how  does  it 
ecome  us  to  pause  often  and  examine  ourselves, 
»t  we  should  suppose  we  are  doing  God  service, 
rheu  in  reality  we  are  impelled  only  by  heat,  ani- 
losity,  and  a  desire  of  victory. 

5.  Lastly,  when  there  really  happens  to  exist  in 
ur  motives  some  little  good,  are  we  not  extremely 
pt  to  magnify  it,  till  the  fancied  picture  completely 
eils  from  our  eyes  that  large  admixture  of  evil, 
^hich  on  the  whole  miserably  predominates.  And 
I  not  this  a  fruitful  source  of  deception  ? 

But  it  is  not  the  suggestion  of  general  maxims, 
owever  important,  which  I  had  merely  in  view, 
a  contrasting  together  the  principles  and  practices 
f  Martin  Luther  and  Ulrick  Zuingle* — The  le.arned 
ranslator  of  Mosheim  has  enhanced  the  reputation 

VOL.  v.  L  L 
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Preiodicet    of  the  latter,  and  very  much  at  the  expense  of  die 

MicUine     former,  in  a  manner  which  history  by  no  means  ap* 

•nd  Mr.      pears  to  me  to  justify.    Other  writers  have  not  amy 

^^^'       implicitly  followed  Dr.  Maclaine,  but  even  gone 

much  farther  in  decrying  Luther,  till  at  length  a  late 

elegant  biographer  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  this 

celebrated  Reformer  had  no  sooner,  ^^  freed  his  fxA** 

lowers  from  the  chains  of  papal  domination,  than 

he  forged  others,  in  many  respects  equally  intolem^ 

ble ;"  and  also,  "  that  although  he  was  rosuly  on  all 

occasions  to  make  use  of  arguments  from  Scripture 

for  the  defence  of  his  tenets,  yet  when  these  proved 

insufficient,  he  seldom   HESiXATEDto  resort 

to  more  violent  measures  *." 

Now  as  differences  of  opinions  on  momentous 
historical  subjects  are  ever  to  be  settled  by  a  patient 
study  and  comparison  of  the  original  documents 
rather  than  by  hastily  copying  the  prejudices  oi 
successive  writers,  it  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found 
that  this  history  of  the  Reformation  contains  many 
important  facts  faithfully  recorded,  but  not  generially 
known,  upon  which  the  real  character  of  Luther, 
Carolstadt,  Zuingle,  and  others,  must  ultimately 
depend. 

4.  Predestination. 

The  erro-  IT  is  a  commou,  at  the  same  time  an  erroneous 
^out^no.  nQtiQu^  l^hat  the  difference  of  the  sentiments  of 
iD«ny  per-  Luthcr  from  those  of  all  that  class  of  Protestants 
spe^Ung  on  the  Continent,  who  had  no  connexion  with  his 
Redesuna-  churchcs,  lay  very  much  in  the.  article  of  P  r  e  des- 
tination t-  There  is  a  two-fold  mistake  in  this 
position,  originating,  I  conceive,  in  an  inattention 
to  those  variations  of  doctrine,  which  in  the  subse- 
quent periods  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
took  place  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  the  other 
churches  that  separated  themselves  from  the  Romish 

•  Roscoe'g  Leo  X.  vol.  IV.  p.  48  &  49 — 51. 

t  The  Lutherans  are  suppoted  to  have  heen  Anti-Calviniatic* 
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communion.  Certainly  the  Lutheran  churches  by  cent. 
degrees  became  more  Anninian,  and,  in  general,^ 
^  rest  of  the  Protestant  churches  more  Calvinistic 
afterwards ;  but  in  truth,  Consubstantiation  was  the^ 
single  point  in  the  early  part  of  the  Reformation, 
on  which  the  unhappy  separation  almost  entirely 
turned ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  schism  de-% 
serve  to  be  noticed  by  pious  Reformers  in  all  ages, 
as  a  warning  to  bury  in  silence  their  unimportant 
disagreements,  rather  than  to  perpetuate  them  by 
a  formal  and  explicit  contention. 

Ulrick  Zuingle  was  the  founder  of  those  reformed 
churches,  which  held  no  communion  with  the  Lu-i 
therans ;  and  on  a  careful  perusal  of  his  voluminous 
writings,  I  am  convinced,  that  certain  peculiar  sen^ 
timents*,  afterwards  maintained  by  Calvin,  con- 
Iteming  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  made  no  part 
of  the  meology  of  the  Swiss  Reformer;  and  this  ob* 
fervation  may  serve  to  correct  one  part  of  the  two* 
fold  mistake  above  mentioned. — The  other  part  will 
be  done  away  effectually  in  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  seriously  attends  to  Luther  s  answer  to  thq 
Diatribe  of  Erasmus.  And  thus  it  appears,  not 
only  that  the  lamentable  rupture  among  the  first  Re* 
formers  was  not  occasioned  by  disputes  concerning 
Predestination,  but  also,  that  if  it  had  been  so, 
the  sentiments  of  the  contending  parties  were  really 
the  reverse  of  what  they  are  pommonly  supposed 
to  be. 

Nevertheless,  the  Saxon  theologian,  though  he 
denied,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  the  existence 
of  all  human  ability  to  save  a  lost  sinner,  as  also 
the  inefficacy  of  all  human  qualifications  to  merit 
reweid ;  and  though  he  ascribed  salvation  to  grace 
alone,  and  to  the  merciful  will  of  God,  yet  on  the 
ddicate  question  of  Predestination,  ever  di^layed 
that  moderation  by  which  his  mind  was  uniformly 

*  This  subject  may  be   examined  more  accurately  .in  the 
•equel  of  this  History. 
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CHAP,  influenced  in  all  doctrinal  inquiries  except  one*? 
^J^  /  and,  content  with  what  Scripture  had  revealed,  he 
never  undertook  to  explain  this  difficult  subject  with 
any  thing  like  a  systematic  precision ;  much  less  did 
he  ever  think  proper  to  propose  the  arduous  specu- 
lations concerning  the  Divine  decrees  as  necessary 
articles  of  a  Christian's  faith. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  neighbouring  mi- 
nister, with  a  view  of  comforting  one  of  his  nock, 
whose  mind  was  much  distressed  respecting  the 
secret  counsels  of  God,  was  desirous  oi  obtaining 
from  Luther  more  satisfaction  on  this  head  than 
could  be  collected  from  his  publications.  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  to  our  Reformer  the  occasion  of 
writing  an  epistle,  the  subtance  of  which  will  he 
allowed  by  all  sincere  ProtestaVits  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed  ;  and  as 
a  curious  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  prying  into  the 
inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  Divine  will,  is  but  too 
often  indulged  by  many  serious  persons,  the  perusal 
of  a  few  quotations  from  Luther  s  ad  vice  may  prove 
edifying  to  some  Evangelical  readers. 

Luther's  «  Many  have  perished  in  the  indulgence  of  such 

thoughts  on  .  .  •   •  -^    •  A  .L   x"  1  •    t     1       1 

Fredes-  cunous  mquiries ;  it  is  a  temptation  which  leads 
tinfttioD.  even  to  blasphemy.  I  myselt,  by  giving  way  to 
it,  have  more  than  once  been  reduced  to  the  Idst 
extremity.  We,  poor  mortals,  by  faith  can  scarcely 
comprehend  a  few  rays  of  the  Divine  promise,  or 
receive  in  practice  a  few  sparks  of  the  Divine  pre- 
cepts ;  and  yet,  feeble  and  impure  as  we  are,  we 
rashly  attempt  to  fathom  the  majesty  of  God  in  all 
its  brightness.  Do  we  not  know  that  his  ways  are 
past  finding  out  ?  Instead  of  using  well  the  mild  light 
of  the  promises  Which  is  adiapted  to  our  faculties, 
we  rush  with  eyes  of  moles,  to  view  at  once  the 
majestic  splendour  of  the  Deity.  What  wonder  then, 
if  his  glory  should  overwhelm  us  in  the  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate it !     We  ought  to  know  that  there  is  such 

*  Consubstantiation. 
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«  thing  as  the  secret  will  of  God :  but  the  danger  C£Nt. 
is  when  we  attempt  to  comprehend  it. — I  am  wont 
to.  check  myself  with  that  answer  of  Christ  to  Peter, 
.who  had  asked  what  was  to  become  of  John  ;— 
*  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me.'  But 
Buppose  we  could  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
judgments  of  Almighty  God  in  his  secret  determi- 
nations :  What  advantage  would  accrue  to  us  from 
such  knowledge,  beyond  what  lies  open  to  us  from 
the  promises  and  the  precepts, — from  the  former 
addressed  to  our  faith, — from  the  latter  to  our  prac- 
tice ?  Tell  your  friend,  if  he  would  have  peace  of 
mind,  to  abstain  from  such  intricate  speculations. 
The  subject  is  incomprehensible,  and  the  study  of 
It  may  drive  him  to  despair  and  blasphemy. — Let 
him  not  give  way  to  Satan,  who  would  weary  him 
out,  by  presenting  impossibilities  to  his  mind.  Let 
him  exercise  faith  in  the  promises,  and  obey  the 
commandments ;  and  when  he  has  discharged  those 
duties  well,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  he 
will  have  any  time  left  for  impossibilities.  There  is 
no  other  remedy  than  to  neglect,  and  not  give  way 
to  such  thoughts ;  though  this  is  a  difficult  task, 
because  Satan  suggests  the  absolute  necessity  of 
attending  to  them.  This  battle  however  must  be 
fought;  and  many  persons  fail  in  the  contest  by 
not  suspecting  their  thoughts  to  be  the  temptations 
of  Satan ;  whereas,  these  are  the  very  fiery  darts 
of  THAT  WICKED  ONE.  He  himsclf  fell  from 
heaven  by  aiming  at  a  knowledge  above  his  station. 
Thus  also  he  vanquished  Adam,  by  teaching  him  to 
rbe  dissatisfied  with  his  ignorance  concerning  the  will 
of  God.  Flight  is  the  true  wisdom  here;  there  is 
.no  room  for  Christ  to  dwell  in  the  heart,  as  long  as 
-reasonings  of  this  kind  are  uppermost*."  In  another 
letter,  while  he  admits  the  preordination  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  nevertheless,  from  Ezek.  xviii. 
33,  '^  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked 
should  die,  saith  the  Lord  God,"  he  argues,  that 

*  Ad,  Caspar  Aq.  II.  392.  b. 
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Ood  chose  and  seriously  decreed  from  etendty,  tbe 
possibility  of  lihe  salviation  and  everlasting  happimesi 
of  all  men.  And  hence  he  condddes  that  the  gene- 
ral promises  of  a  gracious  God,  ought  by  no  metas 
to  be  limited ;  nor  those  su^estions  of  Satan  to  be 
indulged,  which  would  i^arate  us  from  the  DiTint 
mercy,  which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  infinite. 
He  then  refers  the  afflicted  penitent  to  die  Voice  ^ 
God  himself;  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  heiflr  him;* 
and  to  the  words  of  Christ,  proclaiming  in  ti^ 
streets,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour.^  H^ 
invites  all,  even  the  very  worst,  as  publicans  anl 
harlots.  Why  should  we  perplex  ourselves  wiA 
liifficult  and  circuitous  roads,  when  the  direct  road 
IS  so  clearly  .pointed  out  to  us  in  Ae  Gospel*. 

5.  Conferences  at  Marpurg. 

IT  is  a  very  just  obsenration  of  Father  Paul'}',  thsit 
"  in  the  cause  of  religion  every  subdivision  is  a 
strong  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  eneiny/'  The 
zealous  landgrave  of  Hesse  was  so  sensible  df  the 
importance  of  this  maxim,  that  he  spared  no  pains 
to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  ProtestantB, 
and  make  them  act  in  concert  against  the  commoti 
enemy.  In  effect,  the  unhappy  disagreement  of  these 
sects,  was  not  only  injurious  to  the  Reformatioli 
'in  general,  biit  also  thwarted  very  much  the  military 
views  of  this  active  and  magnanimous  prince, 
opotait  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  so  desirable  an 
odgmTc  union,  the  landgrave,  in  the  year  1529,  proposed  a 
friendly  conference  to  be  held  at  Marpurg  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  denominations.  Thither  re- 
paired on  the  one  side,  Luther  and  Melaiicthon, 
on  the  other,  Zuingle  and  Ecolampadius,  together 
•with  several  others,  their 'friends  respectively,  and 
•men  of  great  note.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  the  conferences,  which  lasted  several 

•  Com.  de  Luth.  II.  XLIII.  3-^5.    Also  Ep.  II.  382. 
t  Council  of  Trent,  46. 
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days.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  ended  rather  according 
^9  what  might  have  been  expected,  than  according 
to  ithe  Christiaa  wishes  of  the  good  landgrave  of 
He^e.  It  was  not  probable  that  either  Zuingle  or 
]Luther,  in  a  public  disputation  on  the  nature  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  should  retract 
jthe  sentiments  which  he  had  long  defended,  and 
against  which  )ie  would  hear  no  argument  advanced, 
Jbat  what  he  had  already  repeatedly  heard,  well  con- 
Mdered,  and,  in  his  own  judgment,  satisfactorily 
fin^wered.  To  this  we  may  add  the  suggestions  of 
jFather  Pa,ul*  on  this  very  occasion,  ^^  That  the  con- 
itroversy  having  proceeded  so  far,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  honour  of  the  leaders  were  in  question ;  and 

4^0,  that  IN  VEHBAL  CONTENTIOKS  THE  SHALL- 
irjeSS     OF     THE     DIFFERENCE    OFTEN    NOURISHES 

O^^  OBSTINACY  OF  THE  PARTIES."  It  appears 
flkat  Luther,  conscious  of  his  own  positive  determi- 
;Bation  not  to  give  way  one  hair's  breadth  on  the 
point  of  Consi^)stantiation,  and  also  well  aware  of 
ithe  steady  character  of  the  Swiss  Reformer,  from  the 
jfirst  clearly  foresaw  the  event  of  the  debates  at  Mar- 

£urg,  and  was  induced  to  go  there,  only  or  chiefly, 
sst  the  adverse  party  should  have  to  boast  that  they 
firere  more  disposed  than  himself  to  adopt  measures 
fbf  peace  and  concord  t*  The  narratives  of  the  partfr* 
^historians  concerning  this  business  contain  many 
)bitter  things  which  are  best  passed*  over,  especially 
4U3  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  of  the  controver- 
*9ialists  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  We  are 
abound  however  to  mark  with  the  most  entire  dis- 
'Approbation  that  unchristian  stubbornness  of  temper 
.which  manifested  itself  in  Luther  at  the  conclusion 
.of  the  conferences.  The  Sacramentarians,  as  they 
•wcire  called,  begged  hard  to  be  acknowledged  as 
'brethren.    They   even  went   so  far,   as  to  own 

♦  1. 109.  p.  46. 

t  Lath,  ad   Landgrav.  IV.  Jeo.  466.  m  Hosp.  73.     Vid. 
cpp.  £p.  Luth.  p.  67. 
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aup.  repeatedly,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  verily  preseot 
^y^  .  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner; 
and  Zuingle  himself,  in  pressing  for  mutual  frater- 
nity, declared  with  tears*,  that  there  were  no  men 
in  the  world  with  whom  he  more  earnestly  wished 
to  agree,  than  with  the  Wittemberg  divines.  Evai 
the  landgrave  personally  exerted  himself,  with  all  his 
might,  to  produce  a  cordial  friendship.  But  the  spirit 
of  Luther  proved  perfectly  nntractable  and  intolerant 
Nothing  more  could  be  gained  from  him,  than  that 
each  side  should  show  Christian  charity  to  the  other 
as  far  as  they  could  conscientiously ;  and  that  boA 
should  diligendy  pray  God  to  lead  them  into  tlie 
truth.  To  go  farther,  Luther  maintained,  was  im- 
posiSible ;  and  expressed  astonishment,  that  the 
Swiss  divines  could  look  upon  himself  as  a  Christian 
brother,  when  they  did  not  believe  his  doctrine  to 
be  true  f.  In  such  circumstances,  however,  thougli 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  fraternal  union, 
the  parties,  he  allowed,  might  preserve  a  friendly 
sort  of  peace  and  concord ;  might  do  good  turns  to 
each  other,  and  abstain  from  harsh  and  acrimonious 
language  J. 

The  papal  advocates,  either  through  ignorance 
or  design,  represent  Luther's  opposition  to  the 
Sacramentarians  as  founded  in  political  reasons^ 
Little  need  is  there,  by  the  addition  of  imaginary 
accusations,  to  aggravate  the  blameable  conduct  of 
our  Reformer  in  the  discussions  respecting  Consub- 
■  stantiation.  His  reputation  for  sincerity  in  every 
part  of  his  belief,  is  as  completely  unsullied  as  his 
pertinacity  in  the  support  of  this  particular  article 
is  altogether  indefensible :  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  mere  human  policy  must  have  deter- 
mined him  to  pursue  measures  the  reverse  of  those 
which  he  actually  adopted.     To  have  been  rein- 

»  Ho8p.  82.  b.     Supp.  Lulh.  Ep,  103.     I.  Coelest.  54. 
t  Scult.  XXIX.  203. 

t  Joan.  Agric.  Supp.  Ep.  71.  Com.  de  Luth.  II.  XLVII.  7. 
§  Pallav.  3.  I.  6. 
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forced  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Zuinglian  Protest     cent. 
tants,  would  have  proved  at  that  time  to  the  Luther-      xvj. 
ans  a  most  important  accession  of  strength,  and  was 
an  event  very  much  dreaded  by  the  Romanists. 

In  regard  to  Zuingle  and  his  associates,  it  is  by  Concetsio 
no  means  clear,  that  their  excessive  desire  to  be  on  2aii?*iuui 
good  terms  with  the  Lutherans,  did  not  carry  them 
a  little  too  far  in  the  concessions  which  they  made 
lit  the  conferences  of  Marpurg.  It  is  true,  that 
Bten  after  those  conferences,  both  sides  published 
their  own  accounts  of  what  had  passed,  and  boasted 
that  they  had  gotten  the  better  in  the  combat*. 
However,  as  certain  articles  had  been  drawn  up, 
wid  actually  signed  by  Luther,  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
&c.  on  one  side,  and  by  Zuingle,  Ecolampadius, 
'Bucer,  &c.  on  the  other,  this  authentic  record  is  a 
Tery  useful  document  to  the  curious  inquirer,  who 
wishes  to  determine  how  far  in  fact  each  party  strictly 
adhered  to  their  real  sentiments. 

Melancthon's  account  is,  that  Zuingle  readily  gave 
up  several  things  which  he  had  advanced  in  his 
writings,  particularly  his  notion  of  original  sin ;  and 
that  he  came  over  to  the  Wittemberg  divines  in  all 
points,  the  single  article  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
excepted  f. 

•    Luther,  on  his  return  home  from  Marpurg,  ex- 
presses himself  much  pleased  with  the  moderation  of 
theZuinglians  and  their  disposition  to  concede.  From 
what  had  passed,  however,  he  judged,  that  besides 
the  question  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  there  was  not  a 
:  perfect  agreement  in  the  article  of  Original  Sin.     In 
&ct,  the  fourth  article  of  the  Marpurg  concord,  which 
treats  of  this  doctrine :{:,  is  penned  with  some  am- 
biguity ;  and  in  such  matters  Luther's  eye  was  infi- 
.  nitely  more  penetrating  than  Melancthon's  §. 
. .  Bucer  acknowledges,  that  as  there  was  a  definitive 

♦  Du  Pin,  II.  XXL 

t  Melan.  in  Scult.  191.  in  Hosp.  80 — 82. 

t  Scult.  330.  §  Com.  de  Luth.  II.  XLVII.  7. 
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CHAP,  disagreement  between  the  parties  respecting  the  » 
^v^  ,  crament,  himself,  and  his  friends,  from  a  desire  of 
peace  and  harmony,  had  been  induced  to  sign  ik 
other  articles,  though  they  were  not  expressed  wit^ 
that  precision  with  which  they  would  have  beeo,  ijf 
the  Helvetian  theologians  had  drawn  up  iheir  ovf 
creed  *. 

Lastly,  a  modem  author,  though  strongly  pran- 
diced  <Hi  the  side  of  the  Sacramei^riaoB,  owasuit 
the  Marpurg  articles  of  concord  are  conceived  it 
buch  terms  as  neither  Zuingle  nor  Ecolan^adin 
had  ever  used  before  ;  and  that  that  circumstaiioe 
leads  to  a  belief,  that  Zuingle  and  EcolampadiusM 
not  adhere  to  their  former  sentiments.  He  then  {no- 
ce^ds  to  say,  that  '^  these  divines,  with  l^e  view  of 
uniting  the  Protestants,  agreed  to  sign  a  fonnakiy, 
which,  according  to  their  own  way  of  tnterpretisff 
the  meaning  of  words,  did  not  contradict  their  xm 
sentiments,  but  which,  however,  in  fact  was  entirdy 
the  creed  of  Luther.     The  motive  was  good,  hot 

full  of  danger. Luther  was  more  politic  than  he 

appear^  to  be  f." 

Without  pretending  to  deteimine  which  side  of 
the  two  was  more  politic,  I  may  now  safely  leave  k 
to  the  diligent  student  of  Ecclesiastical  history,  to 
reflect  on  the  evidence  before  him,  and  detennine  for 
himself,  which  was  inore  honest  and  s  i  k  c  £  a  £. 

6.  Peculiar  Opinions  of  Zuingle. 

IN  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mentioD 

briefly  some  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  great 

Swiss  Reformer. 

tfeUoc  In  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  conferences 

wJwunt  of    »t  Marpurg,  Melancthon,  in  the  year  1 530,  tbcn 

^u>^i«>      present  at  the  memorable  diet  of  Angsbnrg,  wrote 

f^F^uT"    to  Luther  in  substance  as  follows :  •*  Zuingle  has 

sent  hither,  in  print,  his  confession  of  Faith.    Yoa 

*  U6sp.  85.  t  Beau9obffe  IV". 
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lirouid  say  neitber  ixx3>^e.nariess»  thte  ibat  lie  is  not  (xm. 
in  lib  senses.  On  original  sin  and  the  use  of  tbe  ^ 
Micrainents,  be  clearly  reviyes  his  old  errors.  On 
ifaeteture  of  ceremonies  he  talkfe  like  a  Swiss ;  that 
Mf  most  barbarously.  At  one  stroke  he  would  abo- 
lish all  ceremonies ;  and  he  would  have  no  bishops : 
Aen  he  presses  most  vehemently  to  obtain  his 
favourite  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper*." 

Let  us  now  turn  to   that  Confession  kself  of  Zaingi«»0 
Ziiiogle,  which  called  forth  this  hardi  censure  from 
the  Jmld,  pacific,  candid  Melancthcm  f. 

1.  On  o  Ri  GIN  A  L  sin,  he  speaks  to  this  effect: 
flb  is  properly  transgression  of  a  law ;  and  '<  where 
Ihere  is  ho  law  there  is  no  transg^ress^dn."  Our 
great  ancestor  sinned ;  but  w  h  j  c  u  o  f  u  s  meddled 
^tk  the  forbidden  fruit  ?  There  ili  ihenmo  denying 
that  original  sin,  as  it  exists  in  us  die  descendants 
ofAdam,isNOT  properly  sin.  Itis  a  disease ; 
•it  is  a  condition.  It  may  be  called  sin,  but  it  is  not 
so  in  strictness  of  speech.  Thus  a  perfidibusenemjr 
iirhen  taken  in  war  may  d  e seIiv e  to  be  made  a 
slave.  His  children  also  fbiecome  slaveis,  but  the 
fituh  was  in  the  fatheir.  The  children  are  not  to 
U'ame :  yet  they  suflfer  for  tbe  sin  of  their  father ; 
and  if  you  choose  to  denominate  their  state  of 
.sliBvery  sin,  because  by  sin  they  were  'brought 
dhto  that  state,  I  shall  not  object  It  is,  however, 
tin  this  sense  'that  we  are  by  nature  the  children  of 
^wrath. 

'*2.  The  SACRAMENTS,  he  afficms,  do  uot  cou- 
ibr  grace,  but  are  public  testimonies  given  to  the 
Church  of  the  previous  existence  of  grace. 

3.  :He  allows,  that  such  ceremonies  as  are 
not  founded  in  superstition,  nor  are  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  may  be  tolerated,  till  the  Day-star 
shall  become  more  and  more  bright :(! ;  but  that 
'even  these  had  l)etter  be  abolished,  provided  it  can 
'bfe  done  without  giving  great  offence. 

^  Sup.  £p,  61.  igi — 193.  Coyest  11^  s88. 
t  Op.  Zaiog.  II.  539.  X  aPei, 
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CHAP.  '  4*  He  grants  there  ought  to  be  hinisters.oT 
^^-  ^  the  word,  to  instruct  the  people,  and  to  comfort  and 
to  alarm  them,  also  to  baptize,  and  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  but  as  to  the  whole  tribe  of  mitred 
bishops,  he  looks  on  them  as  bom  to  consume  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  and  to  be  in  the  Church. of 
Christ,  precisely  what  wens  and  swellings  are  in 
the  human  body. 

5.  Zuingle's  ideas  concerning  princes  and  magis- 
trates merit  peculiar  attention.  They  are  to  be 
obeyed,  says  he,  when  they  discharge  their  office 
with  wisdom  and  justice.  But  should  they  abuse 
their  authority,  in  that  case,  if  the  tyrant  was  legally 
appointed,  the  Christian  must  obey  him  till  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  St.  Paul's  role, 
"  If  tnou  may  est  be  free,,  use  it  rather  *."  The 
opportunity  however,  should,  I  think,  be  clearly 
pointed  out  by  God,  and  not  by  man ;  as  clearly, 
for  example^  as  when  Saul  was  rejected  to  give  place 
to  David  f- 

Not  only  in  his  Confession  of  Faith,  but  through- 
out the  voluminous  writings  of  Zuingle,  we  meet  with 
many  bold  and  novel  thoughts.  An  instance  or  two, 
while  they  amuse  the  modest  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, may  possibly  suggest  some  useful  reflections. 

1 .  In  a  little  tract  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
he  produces  a  passage  from  an  epistle  of  Seneca  to 
Lucilius,  in  which  the  philosopher  maintains,  that 
we  ought  to  live  as  if  men  could  see  our  most  secret 
thoughts  ;  for  what  use  is  there  in  hiding  any  thing 
from  our  fellow-creatures,  when  God  is  always  in  the 
midst  of  our  meditations  ?  Zuingle  on  this  occasion 
calls    Seneca    a    most    holy    man;    and 

*  1  Cor.  vii.  31.  The  reader  will  probably  think  this  to  be 
a  strange  use  made  of  St.  Paul's  direction  in  this  chapter. 

t  Query :  Whether,  according  to  these  ideas,  men  may  not 
sometimes  conclude  that  Providence  points  out  the  proper 
opportunity  for  resistance,  when  their  chief  reason  for  tbinking 
so  is,  that  they  believe  themselves  likely  to  succeed  in  tbt 
attempt  ? 
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hesitates  not  to  conclude,  that  he  was  in  possession     cent. 
of  Having  faith.  >  ^y^'  . 

Now,  though  various  doubts,  hopes,  and  wishes, 
attended  even  with  some  anxieties  and  perturbations 
of  mind  may  often  have  affected  many  persons  in 
contemplating  cases  of  this  kind  ;  yet  the  wisest 
and  best  Christians  have  always,  I  think,  judged  it 
roost  safe  to  adhere  to  the  written  word,  and  obey 
the  remarkable  injunction,  ^'  What  is  that  to  thee? 
follow  thou  me." 

in  ZoiHgle's  Exposition  of  his  Faith,  addressed 
to  Francis  I.  the  king  of  France,  I  find  a  much 
more  extraordinary  paragraph. 

Af^er  expressing  his  belief  in  general,  that  all  P«c^'«ar 
faithful  souls,  when  they  leave  the  body,  will  be  of z!^giJ! 
joined  to  the  Deity  and  enjoy  him  for  ever :  he 
addresses  Francis  as  a  most  pious  king,  assur- 
ing him,  that  if  he  governs  his  kingdom  as  David, 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah  did,  he  may  hope  to  see  the 
Deity  in  perfection,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever.  Then 
he  may  hope  also  to  see,  and  join  the  assembly  of 
all  holy,  wise,  faithful,  brave,  virtuous  men  that  ever 
lived  since  the  world  began ;  and  among  these,  the 
two  Adams,  the  Redeemed,  and  the  Redeemer, 
Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  Isaiah,  the  Virgin  Mary,  David, 
John  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  Paul ; — Likewise, 
Hercules,  Theseus,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Antigonus, 
Numa,  Camillus,  the  Catos,  and  the  Scipios  * ; — 
his  own  predecessors,  and  as  many  of  his  ancestors 
as  have  departed  in  the  faith.  Lastly,  there  wiU  not 
have  been  a  good  man,  or  a  faithful  soul,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  its  end,  whom,  together 
with  God  himself,  he  will  not  see  in  Heaven.  Is  it 
possible,  says  Zuingle,  to  imagine  a  spectacle  more 

*  This  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  Zoingle  speaks  in  this 
manner  of  some  of  the  celebrated  heathen  characters.  **  Both 
tlie  Catos,'^  says  he,  ''  and  Camillas,  and  Scipio,  would  never 
have  been  magnanimous,  had  they  not  been  religious*''— Epist 
Zuing.  and  CEcoL  1. 9. 
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CHAf.    delightful,  or  more  honourable  ?  He  then  adds  thMtf 

*^' .  very  memorable  words — ^While  in  the  mean  tiine# 

the  dreaming  *  Anabaptists  may  sleep  in  HeU,  that 

sleep  which  they  deserve,  and  from  their,  sleep  mag^ 

never  more  awake  f ! 

The  pen  drops  from  one^s  hand  in  writing  sndi 
a  sentence  as  this*  I  shall  therefore  content  inysdf 
with  laying  before  the  reader  the  original  wctfda : 
^^  Cum  interim  somniantes  Catabaptistas  xnerilo 
somnum  dormiant  apud  inferos,  k  quo  nunqnaa 
expergefiant,"  and  barely  take  notice,  that  most 
probably  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  ou^t  to  he 
translated  so  as  to  imply  a  wish,  ^^  that  mey  mnr 
never  more  awake,"  which  makes  the  sentiment  atiU 
more  exceptionable,  and  unchristian. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  Zuingle*8 
treatises  on  the  Eucharist,  which,  as  it  helps  te 
illustrate  both  the  character  and  the  sentiments  of 
this  illustrious  Reformer,  must  not  be  omitted. 
Zuingie'i  In  the  year  1525,  when  the  great  question  ooa* 
'^^^  oeming  the  abolition  of  the  Komish  mass  was 
agitated  at  Zurich  in  full  senate,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Protestant  divines,  a  certain  clerk  os 
scribe  rose  up,  and  opposed  Zuingle  with  all  his 
might  The  senate  however  were  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  Zuingle  and  his  associates ;  and  they 
decreed,  that  in  futilre  the  Lord*s  Supper  should  be 
administered  agreeably  to  Christ's  own  institution. 
In  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Zuingle  had 
a  dream,  which  he  relates  in  these  term& :  ^M  tell 
the  truth,  and  moreover,  what  I  have  to  tell  is  so 
true,  that  my  conscience  compels  me,  against  my 
will,  to  reveal  what  the  Lord  has  bestowed  upon 
me ;  for  I  am  well  aware  to  what  jest  and  inralti 
I  shall  hereby  expose  myself.  I  say  then,  that  at 
break  of  day,  in  a  dream,  I  appeared  to  myself  to 

*  Zuingle  here  alludes  to  the  opinion  entertained  b^  the 
Anabaptists  of  those  days,  viz.  that  departed  soub  sleep  till  the 
resurrection.    See  his  Sermon,  II.  534.  b. 

t  Op.  II.  559.    Abo  Moreri  Supp.  En.  Zuingle. 
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liEve  a  tedious  debate  with  my  adversary  the 
scribe;  and  at  length  to  have  become  so  com- 
pletely tongue-tied,  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
saying  what  I  knew  to  be  true.  This  inabili^ 
seemed  to  distress  me  exceedingly^  as  delusive 
dreams  in  the  night  sometimes  do; — for  still,  as 
fiur  as  I  am  concerned,  I  relate  but  a  mere  dream, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  a  light  matter  which  I 
have  learnt  by  this  dream, — ^thanks  be  to  God,  for 
whose  glory  alone  I  reveal  these  things.  In  this 
ntaation,  suddenly  an  adviser  seemed  to  be  present 
with  me, — whether  he  was  white  or  black,  I  have 
BO  distinct  recollection,  for  I  am  telling  only  my 
dream ; — who  said,  You  stupid  man,  why  do  not 
you  answer  him  from  the  twelfth  of  Exodus,  as  it  is 
there  written,  *  It  is  the  Lord's  passover  *.*  In- 
stantly upon  this  suggestion  in  my  sleep,  I  awoke 
tnd  leaped  from  my  bed  ;  looked  carefully  at  the 
passage  in  the  Septuagint,  and  argiied  from  it  in  my 
next  sermon  with  all  my  power.  The  effect  was, 
that  all  those  who  earnestly  wished  to  understand 
their  Bibles  had  no  longer  any  doubts  concerning 
the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words,  ^  This  is  my 
body/  in  his  institution  of  the  Sacrament" 

Ziiingle  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  Jewish 
passover,  as  directed  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  commanded  by  Christ  himself 
in  the  New.  With  great  perspicuity  he  points  out 
the  analogy  between  the  two  expressions,  "  It  is 
the  Lord's  passover,"  and  "  This  is  my  body;'* 
and  powerfully  contends,  that  as  the  former  must 
necessarily  be  taken  figuratively,  the  latter  cannot 
hbssibly  be  construed  otherwise  f* 

7.   ZuiNGLE    AND   LuTHER   COMPARED. 

The  two  grand  instruments  of  the  Reformation  Comparis 
911  the  Continent,  during  the  period  which  we  are  ^ndll^ 

*  Exod.  xii.  11. 

t  SuUid.  Each.  IL  349.    Alao  Melch.  Adam,  in  Zuin.  20. 
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CHAP,     now  reviewing,  were  undoubtedly  Zuingle  and  Ln- 
,  ^y^'  ^  ther ;  and  the  pious  student  of  their  history  has  now 
before  him,  I  conceive,  sufficient  materials^  whereby 
to  judge  for  himself  of  their  integrity,  their  talents, 
and  their  defects.  On  the  authority  of  the  learned 
translator  of  Mosheim,  I  had  imagined  for  manj 
years  that  Zuingle,  ^'  instead  of  receiving  instnictioiis 
from  Luther,  was  much  his  superior  in  learning, 
capacity,  and  judgment,  and  much  fitter  to  be  hit 
BeMitobre*!  mastcr  than  his  disciple  *."    Beausoln*e,  I  own,  was 
Prejodices.  ^^  f^^^  ^j^^  iuduced  me  to  suspect  this  represen- 
tation ;  not,  however,  by  opposing  the  sentiments 
of  Maclaine,  but  by  supporting  them  with  numerous 
instances  of  blind  partiality  towards  Zuingle,  and 
not  a  few  of  most  uncandid  and  even  abusive  cen- 
sure of  Luther  t-     To  point  out  simply  the  prepos- 
sessions of  historians  who  have  so  many  opporto* 
nities  of  directing  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  must 
be  deemed  a  just  and  commendable  precaution  for 
the  protection  of  truth  ;  but  to  aim  at  conjecturei 
respecting  the  causes  of  their  prepossessions  may 
seem   invidious   and  unnecessary.     On   historical 
questions,  however,  where  pure  religion  is  concern- 
ed, one  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  make  general 
observations  of  great  practical  consequence ;  such  u, 

*  Dr.  Maclaine,  in  Mosh.  XVI.  I.  p.  26,  the  Notes. 

t  Beaus.  IIII.  138,  and  190  to  194. — ^The  learned  reader,  wlio 
is  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Sacramentarian  coDtrover* 
ualiftts,  will  perceive  abundance  of  partiality  in  the  pages  heie 
quoted.  In  particular,  he  will  not  approve  of  Luther  being 
represented,  p.  193,  as  saying,  *<  The  Switzers  revoke  a  ll,  M 
as  for  me,  1  revoke  nothing,"  with  reference  to  a  note  when 
this  is  an  extract  of  merely  three  words  from  his  letter,  "  Noi 
nihil  revocavimus ;"  when  in  fact,  the  context  of  the  letter 
shows,  that  he  directs  his  friend  to  the  Marpurg  articles  them- 
selves, where  he  might  see  how  far  the  recantation  had'actnallj 
proceeded.  Then  in  page  190,  there  is  a  still  much  more  onjos- 
ti6able  attack  upon  Luther,  grounded  upon  a  perverted  inter- 
pretation of  a  certain  passage  in  his  letter,  which  passage,  after 
all,  is  not  found  in  the  most  authentic  copies  of  that  letter. 
— Vid.  Hosp.  IL  82.    Supp.  Ep.  Luth.  103.    Calest  54. 
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1st,  That  men  of  LITTLE  or  no  relihion  rarely,  9?^' 
or  never,  judge  fairly  on  such  questions ;  and  there* 
fore,  a  believer  is  not  to  expect  an  equitable  sentence 
from  infidels,  sceptics,  or  atheists :  And  2dly,  That 
persons  who  profess  some  sort  of  belief  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  have  yet  very  erroneous  views  of  its  doc- 
trines, are  usually  possessed  with  strong  prejudices 
against  those  who  hold  the  faith  in  orthodox  purity 
and  simplicity.  For  till  the  human  heart  be  effec* 
tually  humbled  by  God's  grace  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel terms  of  reconciliation  with  thankfulness  and 
submission  of  soul,  it  always  harbours  an  unhappy 
opposition  to  the  covenant  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus; 
that  is,  it  remains  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness, 
and,  like  the  Jews,  going  about  to  establish  its  own 
righteousness,  it  does  not  submit  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  *.  The  effect  of  such  erroneous  views 
is,  that  these  nominal  Christians,  not  only  oppose 
the  DOCTRINE  to  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  submit,  but  also  thoroughly  dislike,  and 
are  violently  prejudiced  against  all  tbose  who  receive 
it  and  value  it  as  the  one  thing  needful.  This  is  the 
true  key  for  understanding  rightly  a  thousand  pre- 
possessions, aversions,  and  misrepresentations  which 
we  meet  with  in  authors,  and  which  on  any  other 
ground  are  utterly  unaccountable. 

I  need  not  dissemble  that  numerous  passages  in 
the  writings  of  Beausobre,  convince  me  that  he  is  no 
very  warm  advocate  for  the  great  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  In  one  place,  for 
example,  upon  a  strong  declaration  by  Melancthon 
recorded  in  his  own  hand-writing  t>  respecting  the 
importance  of  that  Christian  article  of  doctrine, 
which  asserts  the  efficacy  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
without  human  works,  he  ventures  to  suggest  that 
the  passage  was  perhaps  Luther's ;  and  ne  after- 
wards adds,  that  one  may  hence  learn  how  obsti- 
nately they  were  at  that  time  attached  to  the 

*  Rom.  X.  3.  +  Seek.  IL  43. 
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HAP.    doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.     I  scarcely  need 

1^^'^*      observe,  that  those  who  hold  this  precious  article  of 

faith  in  the  sense  of  which  Luther  held  it,  and  in 

which  the  Church  of  England  now  holds  it,  never 

speak  of  it  in  this  manner  *. 

From  Melancthon's  report  of  the  conferences  at 
Marpurg,  I  collect,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  public 
objections  of  Luther  to  Zuingle,  that  the  Swiss 
reformer  and  his  adherents  were  not  accustomed^ 
in  their  religious  instructions,  to  say  much  concerib 
ing  the  Scriptural  method  of  justification ;  which, 
as  Luther  maintained,  rendered  it  probable,  that 
the  peculiar  and  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
was  hardly  known  to  them  f.  On  the  whole,  I 
believe,  all  dispassionate  judges  will  be  disposed  to 
allow  that  these  researches  fully  warrant  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 
elusions       1.  Thatthe  Sacramental  controversy  did  no  sood 

I  the 

leding     to  Zuingle's  temper,  and  much  harm  to  Luther  s. 

>•  2.  Thatin  the  heat  and  haste  of  contention,  ZuiBi 

gle  sometimes  sank  the  efficacy  both  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  below  the  true  Scriptural 
standard,  and  represented  them  as  mere  tokens  or 
badges  of  Christian  society  and  connexion.  Bucer, 
his  own  friend  and  advocate,  whose  testimony  is 
therefore  decisive,  expressly  allows  this :}:.  Let  us 
however  in  one  instance  hear  Zu  ingle  himself. 
"  You  have  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper; — There-* 
fore  you  belong  to  the  society  of  Christians." — "  The 
cup  which  we  use  in  giving  thanks,  what  is  it  else 
but  a  mark  of  our  society  and  connexion  ^?"  I» 
other  places  he  represents  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  im-^ 

*  Beausobre,  III.  277. 

t  Ad.  Hen.  Sax.  in  Hosp.  81.  b.     Also  SculU.  200. 

I  Bucer's  Epistle  in  Melcb.  Ad.  19.     Also  Leqt.  in  £p.  Zuing^ 
et  CEcolamp. 

§  Ep.  Zuing.  et  Gilcolaoip.  IL  71.  b. "  Quidille  aliod  est,' 

quam  nostra  conjunctio  et  societas  ?  *'  Also  12Q.  a  &  b.  Likewise 
Ad  Episcop.  Coust.  Op.  I,  225. 
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plying  nothing  but  amert  "commemoration*  ;**    ceyr. 
which  at  best  is  a  loose  and  ambigaous  way  of  ■•_*,_1_^ 
speaking  f. 

3.  That  Zuingle,  in  the  article  of  original  sin, 
probably  was  never  completely  orthodox  J,  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  though  he  seems  always  to  have  admitted 
it  distinctly  in  theory,  yet  he  by  no  means  made 
that  practical  use  of  it  which  Lather  and  his  disciples 
did.  In  effect,  his  time  and  thoughts  were  for 
years  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  Sacramental 
controversy,  and  with  disputes  respecting  baptism. 
On  the  contrary,  Luther,  thougli  harassed  with 
controversy  beyond  example,  appears  to  have  lived 
CTefy  hour  of  his  life  "  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God." 
The  great  doctrine  of  justification  appears  upper-^ 
most  in  all  his  voluminous  writings  :  It  was  the  sup- 
port of  his  own  soul  io  all  his  troubles  ;  and  we  fin  J 
himr  constantly  inculcating  it  from  the  press  and  from 
the  pulpit,  in  all  his  conversations,  and  in  his  most 
private  letters.  This  part  of  the  religious  character 
of  Luther  is  not  relished  by  many. — They  suppose 
be  carried  his  notions  too  far^. 

4.  That  on  the  duties  of  Christian  subjects,  ani 
also  on  questions  relative  to  ecclesiastical  polity,' 
there  was  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Helvetian  reformers. — Obey  and  suffer,  waa 
Luther's  motto  in  general ;  whereas  the  obedience 
of  Zuinglei  we  have  seen,  hung  on  a  very  slender 
thread. 

5.  That  Dr.  Maclaine  justly  ascribes  to  Zuingle 
*n  adventurous  genius,  and  an  uncommon  d^ree  of 
knowledge  and  penetration  (|.  And  this  is  so  true, 
that  in  my  judgment,  it  was  the  ADvtNTUROUs 

•  Op.  n.  85.  b.     And  Maclaine,  II.  197,  note, 
t  See  Dr.  Ogden's  Five  excellent  Discourses  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  vol.  I[.  ygi. 

:  Vid.  Pallav.  Cone.  Trid.  III.  I.3&4. 

§  Maclaine,  in  Mosh.  p.  170.     Also  Beaus.  ut  supra. 

II  in  Mosh.  p.  q(). 
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genius  of  this  great  man,  which  led  him  to  speak  ih 
so  peremptory  a  style  of  the  holiness  of  the  chanu>r 
ter  of  several  celebrated  heathens  above  mentioneddc 
Luther's  unbounded  reverence  for  the  written  word, 
never  allows  him  to  use  such  liberties.  ^'  I  hop£»**' 
says  he,  "  God  will  be  merciful  to  Cicero,  and  to 
such  as  he  was :  however,  it  is  not  our  duty  to 
speak  certainly  touching  that  point,  but  to  remlBLin 
by  the  word  revealed  tmto  us;  namely,  whoso 
believeth^and  is  baptized,  the  same  shall  be  saved. 
Yet  nevertheless,  God  is  able  to  dispense  and  hold 
a  difference  among  the  nations  and  the  heathen. 
But  our  duty  is  not  to  know  nor  to  search  after  the 
time  and  measure  *." 

Here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  it  was  this 
excessive  reverence  for  the  very  words  of  Scripturei 
r-"  This  is  my  body," — which  betrayed  Luther  into 
the  unfortunatedispute  respecting  Gonsubstantiation. 
Both  on  CON-  and  tran- substantiation  a  vast 
quantity  of  inconclusive  argumentation  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  all  sides.  Often  the  contention  has  been 
merely  verbal;  oftener  completely  unintelligible f  J 
and  after  all  the  confident  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  represent  either  the  one  notion  or  the  oUier 
as  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  impossible,  I  freely  own 
that  with  me  the  decisive  reason  for  rejectingthem  is 
pot  that  either  con-  or  tran- substantiation  can 
be  demonstrated  to  imply  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
but  that  the  Scriptural  declarations  respecting  the 
Sacrament  do  not  require  an  interpretation  so  altoge* 
ther  remote  from  common  sense  and  experience. 

On  Zuingle  s  relation  of  his  dream,  1  am  inclined 

•    *  Con.  Men.  509. 

.  f  Bucer,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  owns  that  immediately  afier  lie 
had  read  Luther's  Confession  on  Consubstantiation,  published  in 
1528,  he  began  to  see  ihat  this  Reformer  did  not  hold  the  unworthy 
notions  of  the  person  of  Christ  which  he  had  supposed  him  to  do* 
But  the  fnct  is,  Luther's  Confession  is  full  of  metaphysical  ob- 
scurities, and  is  scarl^ly  intelligible. — Vid.  SculL  154  &  171* 
Hosp.  IL  166.     Com.  de  Luth.  IL  XLL  3. 
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16  ioake  no  comment  whatever,  except  that  I  can- 
not but  think  he  would  have  judged  better,  if  he 
had  kept  the  thing  entirely  to  himself;  or  at  least, 
not  made  it  so  public  at  the  time.  Certainly,  in  our 
days,  to  mention  such  a  circumstance  in  the  pulpit,  . 
would  rather  expose  the  dreamer  to  ridicule  than 
procure  attention  to  his  discourse. — Zuingle,  how- 
ever, knew  both  his  own  situation  and  that  of  the 
people  of  Zurich,  better  than  we  can  do :  He  deemed 
the  suggestion  to  be  a  communication  from  God  ; 
he  was  grateful  for  it :  and  no  doubt  he  acted  con- 
scientiously in  informing  his  congregation  how  he 
had  obtained  a  new  argument  in  mvour  of  his  view 
of  the  Sacrament. 

With  respect  to  the  important  subject  of  religious 
toleration,  there  can  be  no  question  but  Luther  was 
abundantly  more  enlightened  than  Zuingle« 

Both  these  champions  of  the  Reformation  passed 
much  of  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  active,  tumul- 
tuous, perilous  scenes  ;  and  both  of  them  met  with 
great  provocations  from  the  Anabaptists.  What 
room  could  there  be  for  the  private,  tranquil  exer* 
cises  of  religion  ;  or  even,  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  pastoral  care  and  instruction  ?  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  writings  of  Luther  abound  in  these 
things.  His  devotion  never  flags.  Ever  aware  of 
the  wiles  of  Satan,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of 
Christian  armour,  his  dependence  both  for  himself 
and  his  people  is  always  and  altogether  on  the  grace 
of  God;  yet  his  vigilance  in  superintending  the 
Saxon  churches  is  as  incessant  as  if  their  spiritual 
improvement  depended  on  himself.  The  compari- 
son  in  this  point,  grounded  on  documents  in  ex- 
istence, is  unquestionably  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Saxon  Reformer. 
'  The  blemishes  of  Luther  have  been  freely  ac- 
knowledged in  the  course  of  this  volume.  It  was 
proper  and  even  necessary  to  advert  to  those  of 
Zuingle  for  obvious  reasons,  and  among  others,  that 
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CHAK     the  reader  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate 

,  ^y*'  ,,  duly  the  encomium  of  Dr.  Maclaine,  who  scraples 

not  to  assert  that  the  Swiss  Reformer  was  ^*  perhaps 

BEYOND     COMPAHISON     THE     DllfGHTEST     ORNA* 
.  ^ENT  OF    THE    PROTESTANT  CAUSE  *." 

wiiicii  of  We  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  bri^y 
the  Tnt  "^^  touching  upon  another  point  in  the  history  of  ikte 
Reformer?  Reform atioBt,  on  which  writers  have  not  agreed  in 
their  representations.  The  Swiss  historians^  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  their  country,  contend  that  Zuii^le 
as  a  Reformer  of  religion,  has  the  precedence  of  ha* 
ther  in  point  of  time ;  and  Dr.  Maclaine  seems  out 
of  humour  with  Mosheim,  for  leading  us  to  imagine 
that  Luther  saw  the  truth  as  soon  as  Zuingle  didi 
He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  Zuingle  had  conceived 
f  ^  noble  and  extensive  ideas  of  a  general  Rcformatiooi 
at  the  very  time  that  Luther  retained  almost  the 
whole  system  of  Popery, indulgences  excepted." 

General  observations  of  this  kind  are  hard  to  be 
confuted :  they  insinuate  a  great  deal ;  often  leate 
abiding  impressions ;  yet  prove  little  or  nothing* 
A  distinct  statement  of  facts  is  the  best  way  to 
settle  the  point  in  dispute. 
Ziiingie*s  -  Zuingle  affirms,  that  he  began  to  preach  the  Goa* 
pel  in  the  year  1316,  and  that  Luther  s  name  at  that 
time  was  not  so  much  as  heard  of  in  Swisserland : 
that  he  was  settled  at  Zurich  in  1519,  and  then  in* 
formed  theleadingmembersof  the  Collegiate  church, 
that  in  future  he  intended  to  preach  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  without  using  any  comments  bnt 
that  of  Scripture  itself;  that  even  then,  in  1519,  not 
one  of  the  inhabitants  had  heard  of  Luther,  except 
that  he  had  published  something  on  the  subject  of 
indulgences  ;  but  that  in  regard  to  these,  Zuingk 
wanted  no  information ;  he  knew  very  well  before 
that  indulgences  were  nothing  but  mere  pretence 
and  delusion.  He  adds,  that  the  Romish  cardinab^ 
however  they  might  hate  him  at  that  time,  courted 

^  In  Mo8h.IL 
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tjbim  with  all  their  address,  and  even  attempted  to 
corrupt  him  with  Italian  gold. 

He  then  proceeds  to  praise  Luther  in  the 
;3trongest  terms. — ''  As  far  as  I  can  judge,"  says 
he^  "  Luther  is  a  very  brave  soldier  of  Christ,  who 
.examines  .the  Scriptures  with  a  diligence  which  no 
person  else  has  used  for  the  last  thousand  years.  I 
ido  not  care  if  the  Papists  call  me  a  heretic  as  they 
do  Luther :  1  say  this ;  there  has  not  existed  any 
person  since  the  commencement  of  the  Romish  pon- 
tificate, who  has  been  so  constant  and  immovable  aB 
Lather,  in  his  attacks  on  the  Pope.  But  to  whom 
are  we  to  look  as  the  cause  of  all  this  new  light  and 
new  doctrine  ?  To  God,  or  to  Luther  ?  Ask 
Luther  himself:  I  know  he  will  answer  that  the 
work  is  of  God." 

"  Luther's  interpretations  of  Scripture,"  con- 
tinues Zuingle,  "  are  so  well  founded,  that  no 
creature  can  confute  them :  yet  I  do  not  take  it  well 
to  be  called  by  the  Papists  a  Lutheran,  because  I 
learned  the  doctrine  of  Christ  from  the  Scriptures 
and  not  from  Luther.  If  Luther  preaches  Christ, 
so  do  I:  and  though — thanks  to  God — innumer*- 
able  people  by  his  ministry,  and  more  than  by 
mine,  are  led  to  Christ,  yet  I  do  not  choose  to  bear 
the  name  of  any  other  than  of  Christ,  who  is  my 
only  captain,  as  I  am  his  soldier.  He  will  assigti 
to  me  both  my  duties  and  my  reward  according  to 
his  good  pleasure.  I  trust  every  one  must  now  see 
.WHY  I  do  not  choose  to  be  called  a  Lutheran ; 
though  nevertheless,  in  fact,  no  man  living  esteetn6 
-Luther  so  much  as  I  do.  However,  I  have  not  on 
any  occasion  written  a  single  line  to  him,  nor  be  to 
me,  directly  or  indirectly.  And  why  have  I  thus 
abstained  from  all  communication  with  him  ?  Cer^- 
lainly  not  from  fear,  but  to  prove  how  altogether 
consistent  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  can  teach  two 
persons,  living  asunder  at  such  a  distance,  to  write 
on  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  to  instruct  the  people 
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CHAP,  in  th6m,  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  harmonious  wiA 
-^^'^•_  each  other*."  > 

If  some  circumstances  before  mentioned  have  bad 
the  e£fect  of  depressing  the  character  of  Zuingle^ 
these  liberal  and  truly  Christian  sentiments '  will 
restore  him  again  to  the  reader's  favour.  And  as 
I  know  no  reason  whatever  for  suspecting  that  pride 
of  precedence  in  point  of  time,  or  that  any  petty 
jealousy  lurking  in  the  mind  of  Zuingle,  shottkl 
induce  him  to  speak  in  this  manner,  I  am  disposed 
to  give  this  good  man  full  credit  for  the  sincerity  of 
every  part  of  his  declaration.  He  had  studied  the 
Scriptures  for  himself,  and  through  God's  grace  had 
made  a  progress  in  Christian  knowledge.  He  found 
that  Luther  had  not  only  done  the  same,  but  was 
also  undermining  and  pulling  to  pieces,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life,  the  whole  Papal  edifice.  Accord- 
ingly beloved  him  as  a  Christian,  and  admired  hiitt 
as  a  hero. — But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  fatal 
controversy  respecting  the  Sacrament  had  not  yet 
begun ! ! 

After  all,  this  evidence  only  proves  what  nobody 
denies, — that  the  Swiss  divine,  like  several  before 
his  time,  and  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  had 
begun  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  had  already  dis* 
covered  various  corruptions  and  abominations  ia 
the  Papal  system.  But  here  the  question  is,  what 
progress  had  he  made  towards  a  reformation  in  the 
Church,  when  Luther  first  astonished  all  Europe 
with  the  novelty  of  his  system,  the  judgment  which 
he  displayed  in  explaining  and  defending  it,  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  withstood  the  combined  poweir 
^f  popes  and  princes.  It  has  been  said  that  Zuingk) 
even  in  1516,  used  "  to  censure,  though  with 

GREAT    PRUDENCE   AND    M  O  D  £  R  A  T  I  O  N,  thc 

errors  of  a  corrupt  Church  f."  1  would  observe,  that 
if  Luther  had  never  done  more  than  this,  Europe 

*  Zuing.  I.  Art.  xviii.  37 — 39. 
i  Madaine,  in  Mosh.  IL  26. 
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'.thight  have  been  held  at  this  moment  in  the  chains  c 
of  superstition  and  spiritual  despotism.  To  sigh  in 
•secret,  to  inculcate  even  some  important  truths  in 
a  mild  and  placid  way,  so  as  to  give  little  offence^ 
and  to  form  in  the  imagination  theoretical  plans  of 
reform,  could  never  have  availed  to  the  emancipation 
of  mankind.  It  is  not  that  Zuingle  was  deficient 
either  in  understanding  or  intrepidity; — but  how 
impolitic,  how  altogether  vain  and  hopeless  must  it 
have  appeared  to  oppose  the  enormous  power  of 
the  Roman  See !  Again,  it  is  not  that  Luther  had 
preconceived,  much  less  digested,  any  formal  plan 
of  resistance  to  the  existing  hierarchy :  he  constantly 
disclaims  any  such  wisdom  or  foresight.  In  effect, 
it  was  by  a  train  of  peculiar  circumstances,  that  he 
was:  gradually  led  on  to  a  success  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  and  as  his  endowments  were 
admirably  suited  to  the  work  he  had  to  execute,  I 
know  no  reason  why  we  should  be  backward  to 
allow  that  he  was  a  chosen  vessel,  an  honoured  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  great 
purposes  which  he  accomplished. 

In  the  year  1527,  Luther  complained  to  his 
friend  M.  Stifel,  that  he  had  received  a  most  in- 
solent and  abusive  letter  from  Zuingle ;  and  that 
even  his  adversaries  the  Papists  were  not  so  much 
disposed  as  his  friends  to  harass  and  persecute  him  ; 
—friends,  says  he,  who,  before  my  contests  with 
the  Pope,  were  scarely  known,  and  did  not  dare 
to  open  their  mouths*.  Without  dwelling  one 
moment  longer  on  the  disgusting  effects  of  the  Sa- 
cramental controversy,  I  will  subjoin  two  or  three 
circumstances,  which  exhibit  to  my  mind,  beyond 
idl  contradiction,  the  sort  of  terms  which 
Zuingle  kept  up  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  the 
very  time  when  Luther  was  the  object  of  their  most 
malignant  fury  and  vengeance. 

*  Ep.  IL  Aurif.  345.  6. . . .  ne  biscere  quidem  audebant. 
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:  1/  In  the  year  1520^  Zuingle  expresses  himself 
concerning  Luther  in  these  very  handsome  terms  \ 
/^  I  have  not  much  fear  for  Luther's  life ;  I  have 
none  for  the  safety  of  his  soul,  even  though  he 
should  be  struck  by  this  Jupiter  widi  the  thunder- 
bolt of  excommunication.  Not  that  I  despise  ex^ 
communication ;  but  that  I  think  unjust  sentencn 
of  that  kind  do  harm  to  the  body  rather  than  die 
soul.  It  is  not  my  business  to  decide  wlietfaer 
Luther  has  had  fair  play.  However,  you  know  1117 
(Sentiments  on  that  subject.  I  intend  shortly  to  caH 
on  the  Pope's  legate,  and  if  he  should  say  any  thing 
respecting  that  business,  as  he  did  a  little  time  ago^ 
J  will  persuade  him  to  advise  the  Pope  by  no  means 
to  publish  the  excommunication.  And  I  believe  ft 
will  be  for  his  interest  to  listen  to  this  advice ;  for 
if  he  does  not,  I  foresee  the  Germans  will  despise 
both  the  bull  of  excommunication,  and  the  Pope 
4hat  sends  it." 

2.  But  there  exists  a  still  more  decisive  testimony 
io  prove  how  very  far  Zu ingle  must  have  been  from 
any  thing  like  a  rupture  with  the  Papists, -even  in 
the  year  1523»  The  Pope  Adrian  having  heard  of 
the  reputation  of  the  Helvetian  divine  for  .piety  and 
learning,  condescended  to  transmit  to  him,  by  his 
nuncio,  a  b  n  i  £  v  e  in  his  own  hand-writing.  He  had 
received,  he  said,  such  particular  accounts  of  his 
extraordinary  virtue,  as  had  increased  his  afiectioa 
and  esteem  for  a  character  so  devoted  to  religioo. 
He  exhorts  him  to  dhow  a  grateful  zeal  in  promotr 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Apostolic  See,  as  he  could 
assure  him  that  it  was  his  intention  to  place  him 
in  honourable  and  lucrative  situations  f. 

Lastly,  Pallavicini  distinctly  observes ;{:,  that  no( 
mdf  in  the  diplomas  of  Adrian  and  Clement,  whtdk 
&ose  pontiffs  sent  into  Swisserland,  but^— what  is 
more  to  the  purpose^n  the  mandates  \vhich  the 

*  Zuingle  to  his  friend  Myconius,  Op.  I.  412.  b. 

t  >M4ch.  Ad.  in  ^uingi  13*  t  Ccmcil.  Tndr3.  L  j. 


XUTHER   AND   2U1N0XE.^ 

'Helvetian  Catholics  delivered  to  their  own  Em- 
bassadors upon  the  appointment  of  any  embassy  ito 
Rome,  the  heresy  of  the  country  was  called,  in 
general,  the.  Lutheran  heresy.  And  the  Italiaii 
Sistorian  gives  two  reasons  for  this ;  the  first  is, 
that  though  Zuingle  and  Luther  differed  in  some 
pomts,  yet  that  they  agreed  in  the  main.    Secondly, 

;tfiat  THE  LlJTH£IlAX   HEBESY   EXISTEDBK^- 

VORE  THAT  OF  ZuiNOLE,  and  bccame  the 
more  powerful  in  its  partisans  *. 
,,  This  relation  will  assist  the  inquisitive  student  in 
clearing  up  some  points  in  the  memoirs  of  Luther 
and  Zuingle,  which  have  been  much  clouded  by 
party  zeal.  The  historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  desirous  that  his  work  should  be  distinguished  by 
the  selection,  which  it  contains,  of  well  -authentii- 
cated  facts :  Of  conjectures  there  is  no  end^ 
Doubtless  the  Helvetian  Reformer  was  a  man  of  an 
4cute  understanding,  and  great  Scriptural  learning; 
His  pastoral  labours  were  a  blessing  to  the  congre- 
gations over  which  he  presided  t ;  and  his  writing^ 
proved  a  permanent  support  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  These  things  are  certain.  It  is,  however^ 
equally  certain,  that  though  in  1 5 1 8  he  opposed  tht 
Papal  abuse  of  indulgences  :|;^  and  afterwards  ex^ 
posed  several  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  he  yet 
so  managed  his  opposition,  as  to  be  courted  even  by 
the  Pope  himself,  long  after  Luther  had  been  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  existing  hierarchy.  How 
this  truly  great  man  would  have  acted,  had  he  been 
called  to  the  trying  scenes  in  which  Luther  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  must  be  mere  conjecture. 

*  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  general,  and  especially  the 
agents  of  the  Papal  See,  have  ever  been  so  vigilant  in  observ- 
ing the  very  beginnings  of  what  they  called  heresies,  that  we 
may  safely  credit  the  historians  of  their  communion,  at  least 
in  their  positive  reports  of  the  chronology  of  the  several  de- 
fections from  the  established  church.  For  so  far  they  were 
impartial  judges;  and  they  had  certainly  the  best  means  of 
information. 

t  Arch.  Zuin.  I.  13a.  b.    J  See  Vol.  iv.  Chap.  IV,  Ceivt-XW. 
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CHAP.  On  the  other  hand,  any  judgment  that  we  can 
^^^-  ^  form  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Saxon  Reformer 
would  have  conducted  himself  in  the  situation  of 
Zuingle,  must  be  mere  conjecture  also.  Yet  I  can^ 
not  but  suspect,  that  his  reputation  would  have 
suffered  by  the  change  of  circumstances.  There 
was  that  in  Martin  Luther,  which  required  great 
and  magnificent  objects,  attended  with  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  perplexities,  to  call  forth  those  ex- 
ertions of  wisdom,  courage,  and  perseverance,  for 
which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated.  I  may  add  also, 
-my  entire  conviction,  that  internal  trials  and  distress 
of  mind  greatly  improved  his  character ;  they  made 
him  a  humbler  Christian,  and  a  more  skilful  adviser 
in  spiritual  things  ;  and  if  Zuingle  had  experienced 
a  similar  afflictive  discipline,  though  perhaps  he 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  that  chastisement  so  much 
as  Luther  did — I  suppose  we  should  have  heard 
jabundantly  more  of  his  personal  sufferings  ai^ 
lamentations  on  account  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin, 
the  delusions  of  Satan,  the  workings  of  inward 
t^orruptions ;  and,  above  all,  of  those  hidings  of 
God's  face,  and  that  darkness  of  soul,  which  the 
most  godly  persons  always  represent  as  their 
(rrievous  and  intolerable  calamity* 
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FROM  THEJPOMPAKISON  OF  LUTHER  AND  ZUINGLE 
TO  THE  DIET  OK  AUGSBURG  IN  1530- 


1-  Persecutions. 

2.  Rupture  between  Charles  V.  ANOTHEPoPEt 

3-  Diet  of  Spires  .in  1529. 

4-  Protest  of  the  Heformers. 

5-  Meetings  of  the  Protestants. 
6.  Diet  of  Augsburg- 


The  progress  of  Divine  knowledge,  the  genuine  Soccewof 
conversion  of  souls,  and  the  abolition  of  abomi-*  theGoH>ei. 
nable  superstitions,  were  carried  on  with*  no  great 
interruption  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  up-^ 
wards ;  that  is,  till  the  year  1529,  reckoning  from 
the  year  1517,  when  Luther,  unable  to  smother  his  ^ 

indignation,  first  raised  his  voice  against  Tetzel,  the 
impudent  vender  of  indulgences,  and  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  the  Roman  Pontiff  himself  as  the 
leading  culprit  in  this  iniquitous  traffic.  The  suc« 
cess  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  except  the  Apostolic  age, 
was  perhaps  in  this  period  unexampled.  Even  in 
Italy,  in  a  town  called  Fayenza,  we  are  told  by 
Father  Paul,  that  there  was  public  preaching 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  Gospellers 
increased  every  day  *. 
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CHAP*  ^ 

XVII.  I.  Persecutions. 

Various  We  are  however  not  to  forget,  that  notwithstaad- 

Perstjcu-  ing  this  blcsscd  influence  of  flie  written  Word,  per- 
sons, who  openly  avowed  their  conviction  of  the 
truth,  were  miserably  exposed  to  persecution  in  all 
those  places  where  either  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiaB- 
tical  ruler  happened  to  be  an  active  aud  tetioi^ 
Roman  Catholic.    The  catalogue  of  the  sufferers  is 

very  considerable. It  may  however    suffice  to 

add,  to  the  instances  already  noticed  at  page  467, 
a  few  others  of  the  most  remarkable  cases. 
A  woman         ^^  ^527,  a  Bohemian  woman;  after  a  confinement 
burnt  in      of  almost  a  whofe  year,  was  cast  into  the  flaines,  on 
^A**!^     account  of  two  crimes  laid  to  her  charge. 

1.  That  by  denying  the  corporeal  presence  of 
^  ^*     Christ's  natural  body,  she   had    blasphemed  the 

Sacrament  of  the  altar. 

2.  That  she  had  been  rebaptized  by  John  Kalens. 
The  wooden  cup  which  Kalens  had  used  in  the 
administration    of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  burnt 

;  iildng  with*  this  heretic  *. 
'  '  Sometimes  the  Evangelical  preachers,  when  pro-» 
scribed  by  Papal  Cruelty,  fled  from  their  habitations 
to  save  tneir  lives.  There  is  on  record  an  admi^ 
r^ble  consolatory  letter  of  Ecolampadius,  written  in 
Letter  of  1 5  2  8,  to  two  persous  of  this  sort  then  in  exile. — *^  It 
EcoUinpm.  wQuld  movc  a  heart  of  adamant,"  says  he,  "my 
dear  brethren,  to  think  of  your  flocks  thus  deprived 
of  their  faithful  shepherds,  dispersed  and  exposed 
to  the  wolves:  then  to  see  the  adversaries  tri^ 
ymphing  and  glorying  in  their  iniquity;  and  Ae 
weaker  brethren,  who  were  on:  the.  very  eve  of  re* 
Bouncing  Popery,  suddenly  alarmed,  andapprefaem 
sive  of  a  similar  treatment  Add  to  this,  the  dan^ 
g>^rs,  the  igi)omiqy,  the  distresses  of  exile,  which  are 
sometimes  more  grievous  than  death  itself.  For> 
exiles  undergo  a  daily  death.     However,  when  we 

*  Scult^'XXYII.  p.  111. 


reflect  that  God  is  faithful,  and  will  not  tempt  us  ctm: 
above  what  we  are  able  to  bear,  but  will  regulate  .  ^^^'  . 
every  thing  according  to  the  strength  which  he  is 
pleased  to  give,  this  consideration  supplies  an  abun* 
dance  of  substantial  consolation.  Be  assured,  th^ 
Holy  Ghost,  who  has  anointed  you  for  this  contestf 
will  not  fail  to  preserve  you  from  fainting  in  the  af» 
flictions  which  ye  undergo  for  the  truth.  Moreover, 
your  silence  during  your  proscription  speaks  loudet 
by  much  to  the  hearts  of  God's  children,  than  ever 
your  most  animated  sermons  could  do.  Your  pre-i 
sent  firmness  fixes  an  inviolable  seal  on  the  doctrines 
you  have  been  teaching  with  so  much  piety.  The 
blood  of  Abel  has  a  voice ;  and  so  has  your  perse-^ 
cution  a  tongue.  Away  then  with  Cowardice  and 
lamentation.  Happy  the  man  who  is  conformed  ta 
the  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  whom  we  preach; 
Christ  knows  his  sheep ;  he  wUl  preserve  them  froiD 
the  jaws  of  the  wolf;  and  the  exultation  of  thd 
hypocrites  will  be  but  for  a  moment  *." 

Joachim,  the   elector  of  Brandenburg,    distin-  Eiinbeth  ^ 
guished  himself  at   this   time   in  persecuting  ike  ^^^   ' 
Lutherans.     This  bigoted  prince  had  confined  for  eacapca     . 
some  days  in  her  chamber,  on  account  of  her  at-*  ^'**"  ^*''*'** 
tachment  to  the  Gospel,  his  own  wife  Elizabeth^ 
the  sister  of  the  afore-mentioned  exiled   king  o£ 
Denmark ;  and  was  intending  to  immure  her  per*- 
petually ;    when  by  the  help  of  her  brother,  she 
effected  a  wonderful  escape  from  Berlin ;  was  con-* 
veyed  in  the  waggon  of  a  peasant,  and  hospitably 
received  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  f . 

The  duchess  of  Munsterberg  also,  named  Ur-  riighiof 
sula,  had  this  year  a  most  miraculous  escape  from  o^Mu^rcr- 
the  monastery  of  Friburg ;  and  fled  with  two  vir-  b<rg. 
gins  to  Luther  for  protection.     This  was  a  most     a.  d. 
mortifying  event  to  George  of  Saxony;  for  this    1528. 
di^chess  was  his  own  cousin  J. 

*  Scult.  XXVIII.  173.   Ep.  Zuing.  and  CEcolanip.  4.  191  it. 
t  Scultet.  174.     Spal.  in  Seek.  122.     II..  Ep.  Aurif.  375. 
t  Scult.  Ibid.  II.  Ep.  S90.  b. 
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HISTORY    OF   THE  CHUUCH  : 

111  Frante  the  persecutions  were  dreadful.  The 
Papists  persuaded  the  king,  that  all  the  misfortunes 
wiA  which  the  country  was  afflicted,  were  owing  to 
the  mischievous  Lutheran  heresy.  In  consequence, 
the  most  sanguinary  laws  were  solemnly  decreed 
against  Lutheranism,  and  every  one  who  could  be 
proved  to  favour  the  doctrine  was  treated  as  a 
blasphemer  *.  Yet  this  same  prince,  Francis  L, 
notwithstanding  the  zeal  with  which  his  CathoHc 
clergy  availed  to  inspire  him,  had  no  objection,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  effectually  serving  his  political 
schemes,  to  endeavour,  by  the  medium  of  his  am- 
bassadors, to  promote  in  Swisserland  that  very 
reformation  of  religion,  which  he  was  labouring  to 
expel  from  his  own  kingdom  by  fire  and  sword. 
Zuingle,  in  a  letter  to  Ecolampadius,  tells  us,  that 
the  royal  ambassadors  of  France  pressed  the  five 
catholic  cantons  of  Swisserland  to  allow  the  word  of 
God  to  be  preached  among  them,  according  to  the 
system  of  the. Reformers  f. 

In  North  Holland,  a  widow,  named  Wendelmut, 
was  seized  on  account  of  her  religion,  carried  to  the 
Hague,  and  there  strangled,  and  afterwards  burnt 
to  ashes.  —  On  her  examination  concerning  the 
mass,  she  answered,  *^  It  was  a  piece  of  bread;** 
and  in  regard  to  the  images  and  pictures  of  saints, 
she  confessed  she  knew  of  no  other  mediator  but 
Jesus  Christ.  To  one  that  told  her,  she  did  not 
fear  death  because  she  had  not  tasted  it,  this 
widow  replied,  "  I  shall  never  taste  it ;  for  Christ 
has  said,  if  any  man  keep  my  sayings,  he  shall  never 
see  death."  She  was  then  advised  to  confess  her 
sins  to  a  priest :  upon  which  she  cried  aloud,  "  I 
have  confessed  all  my  sins  to  Christ  my  Lord,  who 
takes  away  all  sin.  But  if  I  have  offended  my 
neighbours,  I  heartily  ask  them  forgiveness."  She 
then  went  so  the  place  of  execution  with  meekness 
and  courage  J. 

.  •  Scult.  175.  t  Op.  Zuing.  I.  419.  b. 

I  Brandt, 56.    Scult.  p.  in. 
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It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  as    cemt. 
well  as  other  pious  persons  of  those  times,  were  >  ^^J' 
baptized  a  second  time  ;  and  this,  not  as  proselytes 
of  Aoabaptism,  but  merely  because  they  could  then 
see  no  other  way  of  separating  themselves  from  a 
ivicked  world*.     And  we  may  observe  in  general, 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish,  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Anabaptist-martyrs,  who  were  truly 
humble  Christians.     We  cannot  however  doubt  of 
the  REALITY  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
victims,  when  the  facts  are  distinctly  recorded  with 
triumph  by  the  Romish  historians  themselves.    Oa  p,pd  te- 
this  ground  it  is,  that  I  select  from  Cocklasus, —  j;"™"  <* 
who  otherwise  is  rarely  to  be  trusted  in  any  ques-  (j^^""' 
tion  respecting  the  Reformers, — the  following  tes- 
timonies of  the  execrable  barbarity  of  the  Papists. 
'*  At  Rotenberg  by  the  river  Neckar,"  says  this  fiery 
zealot,  *'  many  of  the  Anabaptists,  both  men  and 
women,  were  apprehended;  and  all  put  to  death 
that  refused  to  recant  their  errors.    Nine  men  were 
burnt:   Ten  women    were    drowned.     But    their 
leader  and  teacher,  Michael  Sellarius,  an  apostate 
monk,  who  was  by  far  the  greatest  offender,  was 
condemned   in  a  public  court  of  judicature, — to 
have  his  blasphemous  tongue  cut  out  by  the  exe-  HanWa 
cutioner ;  to  be  tied  to  a  curricle,  and  to  have  two  S',^'-'"' 
pieces  of  his  flesh  torn  from  his  body  in  the  market- 
place, by  red-hot  pincers ;  then  to  be  torn  again 
afterwards  in  the  same  manner  by  the  hot  pincers 
five  times  on  the  road,  as  he  was  dragged  to  the 
burning  pile."     This  sentence,  the  author  tells  us, 
■was  executed  on  the  17th  of  May  1527:  and  he 

{iroceeds  to  exclaim  what  a  grievous  deceiver  Sel- 
arius  had  been ;  and  among  other  things  mentions 
his  teaching  of  the  people  not  to  invoke  saints  t> 

•  Seult.  177. 

t  Cocklxus  de  I.uth.  XXVII.  163. 
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CHAP,     but  not  one  worii  escapes  this  malignant  and  bigoted 
.  -^y^^' .  historian,  concerning  the  firmness,  patience,  ot  pie^ 

of  the  martyr. 

and  of  At  Tournay  in  Flanders,  in  1528)  an  AugnsUne 

Tour'na^^    monk,  named  Henry,  was  condemned  to  the  flameiy 

ournaj.     ^^^  having  thrown  off  his  dress,  married  a  wife,  UMt 

'  o*    preached  against  Popery.  The  bishop's  official  told 

^^  '    him,  he  might  save  his  life,  if  he  would  but  owb 

that  the  woman  he  had  married  was  his  concubine. 

But  he,  refusing  to  lengthen  his  days  on  suoh  terms, 

praised  God  by  singing  Te  Deum,  and  socm  after 

.  cheerfully  finished  his  course  in  the  fire  *• 


2.  Rupture  between  Charles  V.  akt© 

THE  Pope. 

The  wars  NOTWITHSTANDING  thcse  drcudful  uaiTalives^ 
^Jlror^wcre  ^^ic^  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  cruel  and  unre*' 
farourabie  Icuting  hostiUty  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  there  is  no 
•esunil'*^  doubt  but  the  violence  of  the  war  between  Vtvohm  h 
and  the  Emperor,  as  also  the  dissensions  between  die 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  proved  extremely  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  ihe  Reformation.  For  though 
the  spirit  of  persecution  was  not  in  the  least  abated, 
yet  it  spent  its  chief  fury  on  such  defenceless  indi^ 
viduals  as  happened  to  fall  into  the  cruel  hands  of 
some  bigoted  ruler,  ecclesiastic  or  civil.  The  three 
potentates  above  mentioned  were  themselves  beset 
with  too  m;any  difficulties  in  their  political  affairs  to 
give  much  serious  and  steady  attention  to  the  busi^ 
nesss  of  religion.  Add,  that  their  respective  in« 
terests  were  often  so  opposite  and  perplexed,  ss 
ent?irely  to  exclude  all  amicable  concurrence  in  the 
forfnatiotn  of  any  general  plan  for  the  extirpatioii  of 
heresy.  In  effect,  it  is  by  reflecting  on  these  jarring 
interests,  with  an  overruling  Providence  constantly 
in  the  mind,  that  we  are  enabled  in  some  tneasure 

♦  Brandt,  57.    Scult  176. 


to  accbunt  not  only  for  the  mild  decree  of  the  diet  cbnt. 
of  Spires  in  1526,  but  ako  for  the  inefficiency  of  .  ^^^' 
the  succeeding  attempts  of  the  great  papal  powers 
to  stifle  the  revival  of  Christian  truth  and  liberty. 
The  Pope,  no  donbt,  was  sincere  in  his  desired  to 
crush  every  symptom  of  growing  Protestantism, 
but  Charles  V.  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to 
gratify  the  vnshes  of  a  pontiff  who  had  so  lately 
entered  into  an  alliance  againsthim  with  the  French 
and  the  Venetians.  The  religion  of  this  prince,  aa 
&r  as  it  was  real,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Roman- 
Catholic  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  he  never  suffered  it 
to  interfere  with  his  ambitious  schemes  of  secular 
aggrandizement.  Even  the  Pope  himself  ceased  to 
have  the  least  influence  with  him,  the  moment  the 
pbHtics  of  the  court  of  Rome  appeared  to  thwart 
those  of  his  Imperial  majesty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principles  of  Clement  VII.  were  in  no  degree 
better.  Under  the  pretence  that  hard  and  unjust 
terms  had  been  extorted  from  the  king  of  France 
while  a  prisoner  in  Spain  *,  Clement  at  once  ab** 
solved  him  from  the  oath  by  which  he  was  bound  to 
execute  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  sent  a  person 
bodi  to  contragulate  him  on  his  deliverance  from 
<^aptivity,  and  to  settle  a  treaty  against  Charles ;  and 
lastly,  he  dispatched  a  brieve  to  the  Fmperor,  full 
of  alccusation,  invective,  and  menace  f* 

This  proceeding  of  Clement  vir.  inflamed  the  Ruptorc 
resentment  of  the  Emperor  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  bciwren 
oboKshed    the    authority  of  the    Roman    pontiff  and '/h^  ^ 
throughout  all  his  Spanish  dominions :{:,  made  war  ^^^i^* 
upon  him  in  Italy,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  blocked 
up  Clement  himself  in  thecastle  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  feeding  on 

♦  Pallav.  j2.  13.  6.      t  Rwl  Sarpi,  Goldast.  Pol.  Imp.  987.  - 
'  I  TbudiTus   I.  XI.;    who   here   obierves,   that    Spain    haa 
liereby  left  to  posterity  a  remarkable  proof,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  may  be  preserved  without  the  authority  q( 
the  Pope. 
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CHAP,    asses  fleshy  and  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate. 
,  xy^^' ,  on  severe  terms,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  until  the 
chief  articles  were  performed  *. 

Such  in  brief  were  the  important  consequences  of 
that  confederacy  which  has  been  termed  the  u  o  lt 
L  £  A  G  u  £  t)  because  the  Pope  was  at  the  head  of  it 
The  D£TA  I L  of  the  war  we  leave  to  the  secular 
historians,  having  no  concern  with  victories  or  de- 
feats, diminutions  or  extensions  of  empire ;  or  with 
the  ambitious  plans  and  schemes  that  produce  them, 
any  further  than  as  these  things  frequently  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Gospel,  lay  open  the  secret  motives 
of  the  principal  actors,  and  thereby  explain  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances,  otherwise  utterly  inexplicable, 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

Therefore  with  these  objects  in  view,  we  judge  it 
expedient  to  give  some  account  of  two  memorable 
letters,  which  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  write, — 
one  of  them  to  the  Pope  himself,  the  other  to  his 
Cardinals  at  Rome, — before  he  came  to  an  abso* 
lute  rupture  with  Clement  VII. 
Chariest  1  •  lu  the  fonucr,  he  accuses  the  Pope  of  ingra- 

Jf*  p'  '**  titude,  putting  him  in  mind  that  it  was  by  his  assist- 
^^'  ance  he  had  been  raised  to  the  pontifical  chain 
**  The  king  of  England,"  he  said,  "  had  been  called 
the  Protector  of  the  Holy  League;  whereas 
that  monarch  had  assured  him  in  his  letters,  that  he 
neither  had,  nor  would  accept  that  title,  though  the 
Pope  had  pressed  him  to  do  so.  The  king  of 
France,  moreover,  made  no  scruple  to  own  publicly, 
that  before  he  returned  from  Madrid  to  his  own 
country,  he  had  been  urged  by  the  Pope  to  enter 
into  the  new  alliance ;  and  the  Emperor  added,  that 
h^  knew  the  Pope  had  absolved  him  from  the  oath 
by  which  he  was  bound,  either  to  observe  the  arti- 
cles of  peace,  or  return  to  his  captivity  J. 

He  then  proceeds  to  put  his  Holiness  in  mind, 

♦  Jov.  Vit.  Colon,  167,  in  Rob.  ^I.  * 

t  Trait6s  de  Paix,  II.  124.  J  Pallav.  2.  13.  6. 
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thsit  the  Pope  of  Rome  received  more  money  from 
the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  highness,  than  from  all 
the  other  kings  of  Christendom  put  together.  That 
a  judgment  might  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of 
those  annual  receipts  from  the  hundred  grievances 
which  had  been  presented  to  his  court  by  the 
Germanic  body :  That,  as  Emperor,  such  had  al- 
ways been  his  devotion  and  reverence  for  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  he  had  hitherto  fokborne  to  listen  to 

THE    complaints     OF    HIS     GeKMAN    SUBJECTS! 

but  that  if,  for  good  reasons  he  should  be  driven  to 
withhold  those  revenues,  then  the  Pope  would  no 
longer  possess  the  golden  keys  which  open  and  shut 
the  gates  of  war ;  he  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  hostilities  against  the  Emperor  with  the 
money  which  belonged  to  the  subjects  of  his  Impe- 
rial highness ;  for  that  it  would  certainly  be  more 
just  for  the  Emperor  to  apply  that  money  to  the 
purposes  of  his  own  defence. 

Charles  V.  then  concludes,  by  roundly  telling 
the  Pope,  that  if  he  were  still  determined  to  go  on 
with  the  war,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  reasons  he 
had  alleged,  he  should  look  upon  him  as  acting  not 
the  part  of  a  father,  but  of  the  head  of  a  faction ; 
not  of  a  pastor,  but  of  an  invader  of  the  just  rights 
of  sovereigns.  This,  he  said,  was  his  ultimatum, 
and  he  should  appeal  to  a  general  council  of  the 
whole  Christian  world*. 

2.  In  his  letter  addressed  to  the  College  of  Car-  i 
dinals,  Chai'les,  with  much  parade,  insists  on  the  | 
purity  of  his  intentions,  his  great  moderation,  and 
continued  endeavours  to  establish  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. "  How  shocked  then,  and  how  disgusted," 
he  said,  **  must  any  one  be  to  read  the  brieve 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  nuncio, 
and  had  the  sanction  of  so  eminent  a  pontiff  and 
of  so  many  pious  and  Christian  fathers.  It  was 
evidently  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  vilifying 

*  Goldast.  L81.&  in.  492. 
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and  degrading  tHe  Emperor  who  was  the  protet^ 
of  the  Apostolic  See.     It  breathed  nothiog  bal 
war,  sedition,  false  and  injurious  accusations  against 
himself;  and  yet  there  was  not  any  prince  who  so 
much  respected  the  holy  See,  or  defended  its  dignity 
with  so  disinterested  a  care.     It  was  his  innate  re^ 
verence  for  the  Roman  hierarchy^  which  had  induced 
him,  when  he  was  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  to  turn 
A  D  £  A  F  £  A  K  to  all  the  importunate  complaints 
and  petitions  of  the  Crermans^  In  efiect,  by  the  steps 
he  had  taken  to  serve  the  Pope,  he  had  in  some 
measure  alienated  the  minds  of  his  German  sub^ 
jects,  particularly  by  forbidding,  under  a  heavy  pe* 
nalty,  the  intended   assembly  of  the   princes  at 
Spires*.     He  had  prohibited  that  convention,  be* 
cause  he  foresaw  such  a  meeting  would  prove  disad^ 
vantageous  to  the  Pope ;  and  in  order  to  sooth  the 
minds  of  the  princes  under  their  disappointment,  he 
had  then  given  them  hopes  of  having  a  general 
council  in  a  short  time.     He  had  explained  all 
these  things  with  great  care  to  the  Pope,  and  had 
admonished  him  to  call  a  council.     He  concluded 
this  address  to  the  cardinals  with  requesting  them 
to  concur  with  himself  in  putting  Clement  VII.  in 
mind  of  his  duty,  and  in  exhorting  him  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  which  good  purpose 
would  be  best  effected  by  the  convocation  of  a  ge- 
neral council  without  further  delay. 

Then,  if  the  Pope  should  persist  in  refusing  to 
hear  reason,  the  Emperor  called  on  dte  cardmab 
themselves  to  come  forward,  and  in  their  own  nam? 
summon  the  council  which  was  so  much  wanteds 
And  lastly,  if  the  reverend  Fathers  should  oppose 
his  equitable  requisiti<ni,  he  told  them,  he  himself 
would  not  fail  to  u$e  such  remedies  as  God  had  pet 
in  his  power,  for  the  protection  of  religion  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Christendom t« 

♦  Pag€  169.  t  Goldttt.  1. 102.  111.493- 
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Charles  v.,  in  his  indignation  against  Clement,  ] 
published  these  manifestos,  and  did  every  thinghfe  * 
could  to  give  notoriety  to  his  complaints*.  The  i 
German  Protestants  also  most  industriously  dis- 
persed the  same.  And  we  need  not  wonder  that 
such  extraordinary  documents  should  have  been 
read  with  prodigious  eagerness.  What  could  those, 
who  well  remembered  the  Emperor's  solemn  decla- 
rations, both  at  Worms,  and  on  other  occasions, 
against  Lutheranism,  now  think  of  his  religion  or 
•conscience,  when  they  heard  him  confess  that  he 
had  stopped  his  ears  against  the  honest  prayers  of 
Germany,  merely  to  please  the  Pope?  Who  would 
ficruple  to  say,  that  having  betrayed  the  interests 
of  his  imperial  subjects,  he  could  in  his  own  turn 
expect  no  better  than  to  be  betrayed  by  an  unprin- 
cipled Pontiff? 

No  more  needs  to  be  said  to  convince  thinking  per- 
sons of  the  effects  which  must  have  been  produced 
fm  the  public  mind  by  these  manifestos  of  the  Em- 
peror. Full  as  acrimonious  and  reproachful  as  the 
bitterest  invectives  of  Luther,  they  not  only  em- 
boldened men,  after  the  example  of  Charles,  to 
treat  the  Pope  with  little  reverence,  but  also  lowered 
exceedingly  the  credit  of  the  whole  dominant  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  and  of  all  its  most  strenuous 
supporters.  The  publication  of  them  had  in  effect 
divulged  a  dangerous  secret, — ^by  many  indeed  suf- 
ftnently  known  before, — ^yet  did  it  require  extra- 
ordinary con6dence  in  Charles,  to  make  a  public 
itTow^l,  which  in  substance,  though  not  in  words^ 
einounted  to  a  confession,  "  That  reverence  towards 
the  Pope  was  no  more  than  an  art  of  government 
covered  with  the  cloak  of  religion  f."  The  disclo- 
enre  of  so  much  political  manoeuvre  and  defective 
morality  did  more  than  counterbalance  all  that  he 
had  hitherto  done  against  the  Reformers,  whose 
conduct,  ever  marked  by  ingenuousness  and  plain 

♦  Du  Pin,  II.  flo.  t  Paul  Sarpi,  39. 
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UP.     dealing,  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  iU^all 
y^L^  this  duplicity,  artifice,  and  inconsistency. 

If  the  contention  and  animosity  of  two  snch  cm* 
principled  potentates  as  the  Pope  and  the  Eniperor, 
thus  operated  in  1526  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  to 
check  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Romanists,  and 
to  prevent  any  systematic  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
Protestants,  it  required  no  great  foresight  to  pre- 
dict the  lamentable  consequences  of  their  union  or 
alliance.  To  their  lasting  shame  be  it  recorded,  that 
the  moment  a  prospect  opened  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  own  respective  political  differences,  both 
Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.  concurred  in  wreaking 
their  united  vengeance  on  the  defenders  of  the 
sacred  cause  of  religion  and  liberty*. 

3.  Another  Diet  at  Spires  in  1529* 

The  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  was  equivalent 
to  a  toleration  of  Luther's  opinions  in  all  the  states 
where  those  opinions  were  approved  by  their  re- 
sre  De-  spective  governors  or  magistrates;  but  in  1529  a 
[of^  *  new  Diet  was  assembled  at  the  same  place,  when 
*» "»  the  said  decree  was,  by  a  majority  of  suffrages^  so 
far  revoked,  as  to  forbid  all  further  propagation  of 
novel  opinions  in  religion.  Those  who  had  observed 
the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  were  ordered 
to  continue  the  execution  of  it.  Those  who  had 
changed  their  religious  system,  and  could  not  with* 
out  danger  of  sedition  revert  to  the  ancient  usage% 
were  to  be  quiet,  and  make  no  further  innovation 
till  the  meeting  of  a  council.  The  celebration  of 
mass  was  not  to  be  obstructed  in  any  place  what* 
ever ;  and  lasdy,  the  Anabaptists  were  proscribed 
in  the  severest  terms,  and  made  subject  to  capital 
punishments  t- 

•  The  Pope  and  Charles  V.  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Barcelona,  June  20,  1529.     Guicc.  Lib.  XIX.  522. 
t  Sleidan,  171*    Goldast.  III.  495. 11.  155,   . 
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The^  motives  of  Clement  in  this  business  *  were  cent. 
sufficiently  intelligible*  A  Pope  of  Rome,  in  pesLce  .  ^^^ 
or  in  war,  confined  and  starved  in  a  castle,  or  re- 
seated in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  issuing  brieves  and 
bulls  for  the  terror  of  Christendom,  never  loses  sight 
of  his  grand  object,  the  maintenance  of  his  supreme 
and  despotical  jurisdiction ; — well  aware,  that  should 
that  be  in  the  least  impaired,  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  pontifical  authority  would  be  thereby  at  once 
endangered. 

The  precise  views  of  Charles  V.  in  urging  the 
harsh  decree  of  this  Diet,  may  admit  of  some  doubt. 
Perhaps  he  thereby  hoped  to  attach  firmly  to  his 
interests — or  at  least  to  sooth  and  gratify — the 
Pope,  whose  sacred  character  he  had  lately  insulted 
with  so  many  indignities.  Perhaps  he  beheld  the 
aew  doctrines  as  leading  to  close  and  durable  con- 
federacies in  Germany,  which  might  eventually 
veeaken  the  Imperial  authority.  Or  he  might  ima- 
gine, that  a  resolute,  well-timed,  and  rigorous  exer- 
tion of  authority,  would  prove  useful  both  for  th6 
protection  and  extension  of  his  prerogatives,  several 
of  which,  he  would  naturally  suppose,  were  not 
much  relished  by  a  bold  and  turbulent  race  of 
people,  of  whom  almost  one  half  had  already  re- 
volted from  the  papal  domination.  These,  it  must 
be  owned  are  only  conjectures ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  the  ambition  of  this  prince  was  restless,  insa- 
tiable, and  constantly  impelling  him,  both  to  nar- 
row the  power  of  the  Roman  See,  and  also  to 
encroach  on  the  liberties  of  his  German  subjects^ 
He  had  abundandy  satisfied  his  revenge  in  the  late 
humiliation  of  Clement"*;  yet  he  still  menaced 
that  pontiff  with  the  prospect  of  an  impending 
general  council :  and,  in  regard  to  the  Germans,  he 
certainly  looked  on  their  domestic  troubles  and 
divisions  as  in  the  main  extremely  favourable  to  his 
arbitrary  and  despotic  intention. — ^This  monarclv 

•  Thuan.  1.  X  J.  . 
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CHAP,  was  what  the  world  caHs  a  great  politician ;'  but  not 
xvu.  vvhat  the  Scripture  describes  as  a  good  man.  Hil 
understanding  became  vitiated  by  his  inordinate 
thirst  after  dominion,  and  by  his  unexampled 
prosperity ;  insomuch,  that  notwithstanding  all  liis 
natural  good  sense,  and  all  his  experience,  he  was 
frequently  the  dupe  of  his  own  intricate  schemel 
and  projects. 

4.  Protest  OF  the  Reformkks. 

Iniquitous  as  was  the  decree  of  the  second 
•Diet  of  Spires,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  much 
more  rigorous  and  oppressive,  if  Charles  had  not 
been  still  at  war  with  the  French  and  his  inveterate 
rival  Francis  I.  The  recess  of  this  Diet  is  dated  in 
April :  and  the  peace  of  Cambray,  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  was  not  con- 
cluded till  the  succeeding  August  *. 

Fourteen  Imperial  cities  t>  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of 
Lunenburg,    and   the  prince   of  Anhalt   at   their 
head,  in  firm  but  moderate  language  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  as  unjust 
and  intolerable,  and  in  every  way  calculated  to  pro^ 
duce  discontent  and  tumult.     Hence  arose  for  the 
rigin  of     first  time  the  denomination  of  ProtestantsJ, 
an  honourable  appellation,  which  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  other  nations,  is  given  to  all  those  sects 
of  Christians  who  renounce  the  superstitious  Rotinisk 
communion  §. 
ppeai  of        The  Protestant  princes  and  protectors  of  die 
^anu.      reformed  churches  were  not  satisfied  with  merdy 

•  Traites  de  Paix,  p.  170. 

t  The  names  of  the  cities  are  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm^ 
Coottaoce,  Reutlingen,  Windsheim,  MeinengeD,  Linchnu,  Kemp* 
ten,  Hailbron,  Isna,  Weia^emburg,  Nordliogen,  and  St.  Gall. 

I  This  term,  on  account  of  its  coQveni^«t  use,  has  been  ^- 
^uently  anticipated  in  the  course  of  this  History. 

§  Sleidan,  173. 
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Expressing  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  Diet ;  cent. 
Ihey  also  drew  up  all  their  grievances  in  form  ;  and  >  ^^^? 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  and  to  a  future  general 
council,  or  to  a  lawftil  Germanic  council,  and  to 
all  impartial  judges*  Lastly,  they  fixed  upon  am- 
bassadors, whom  they  directed  to  lay  all  their  pro- 
ceedings before  his  Imperial  majesty.  Charles  had 
not  been  present  at  the  late  Diet,  but  had  received 
from  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  there  presided 
in  his  place,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passed  ; 
and  having  at  length  concluded  a  peace  with  France, 
was  now  in  Italy  on  his  road  to  Bologna. 

The  German  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  him 
at  Placentia  *,  and  there  they  executed  their  com- 
mission with  a  spirit  and  resolution  worthy  of  the 
princes  whom  they  represented.  Nothing  however 
could  be  more  discouraging  than  the  reception  they 
met  with  from  this  haughty  monarch,  whose  vain 
mind  was  now  puffed  up  with  a  series  of  extraordi- 
nary successes.  By  a  message  delivered  to  the 
deputies  three  days  before  they  were  admitted  into 
his  presence,  he  admonished  them  to  be  brief  in 
what  they  had  to  say ;  and  on  their  introduction  he 
repeated  the  same  admonition.  Afterwards,  when 
he  had  heard  their  objections  to  the  decree,  and  they 
had  waited  a  full  month  for  his  answer  t,  he  told 
them,  '^  that  he  exceeding  lamented  their  divisions ; 
but  nevertheless  insisted  on  obedience  to  the  decree 
which  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  mischievous  sectsof  every  description.  He  had 
written,  he  said,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his 
associates,  and  had  commanded  them,  in  conformity 
to  their  oaths,  to  obey  the  decree  of  the  Diet ;  and 
if  they  were  refractory,  he  should  be  compelled,  for 
the  ssike  of  example  and  good  goverameni^  to  punish 
such  contumacy  with  severity.  He  asserted,  thai 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  princes,  regarded  the 
peace  of  their  consciences  and  the  salvation  of  theii^ 

•  Sleidan,  197.  .   f  IW.  1 78. 
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GHAP.    souls,  as  much  as  the  Protestants  could  do ;  and 

>  ^^^^  ,  moreover,  that  he  was  also  as  desirous  of  a  general 

council  as  they  could  be,  though,  said  he,  there 

would  not  be  much  occasion  for  it,  provided  the 

lawful  decrees  of  the  Diet,  especially  that  of  Worms, 

were  duly  enforced." 

rbe  Em-      '    On  receiving  this  answer,  the  ambassadors  pro* 

Siw'to^e"  duced  the  aet  of  appeal,  as  il  had  been  drawn  up 

Appeal.       at  Spires ;  but  Charles's  minister  for  some^time 

refused  to  deliver  it  to  his  master  :  and  afterwards^ 

when   he   had  ventured  to  present  that   spirited 

memorial,   the   monarch's   pride  was  so   severely 

wounded  by  this  instance  of  opposition  to  his  wil^ 

that  in  a  rage  he  ordered  the  German  ambassador 

to  be  put  under  an  arrest  for  some  days ;  and,  on  psun 

of  death,  neither  to  stir  a  foot  from  their  apartments, 

nor  write  a  line  to  their  Protestant  princes  *. 

5.  Meetings  of  the  Protestants. 

THE  account  of  this  contemptuous  and  violent 
procedure  of  Charles  V.  soon  found  its  way  to 
Nuremberg,  and  convinced  the  Protestant  party  that 
it  was  high  time  for  them  to  consult  for  their  pro-' 
tection  against  a  powerful  potentate  intoxicated  with 
success,  and  irritated  by  opposition.  Then,  whatever 
hopes  they  might  place  in  foreign  assistance,  it  wad 
plain  that  little  was  to  be  done  without  unanimity 
at  home.  The  papal  adherents  had  for  a  long  time 
been  well  aware  of  this ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires 
had  employed  two  of  their  most  able  and  artful 
agents,  Eckius,  and  Faber  bishop  of  Vienna  fj  to 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  in  widening  the  breach 
between  the  disciples  of  Luther  and  of  Zuingle.  On 
the  other  side,  the  good  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  both  at 
Spires  and  afterwards  at  Marpurg,  exhausted  all  the 
means  which  human  prudence  could  suggest  :J;,  to 
bring  about  if  possible  between  the  contending 
•  Sleidan,  179.        f  Ep.  Melan.  IV.  83.        J  Page  518. 
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parties  an  accommodation  of  so  much  importance^     cent. 
in  the  present  struggle  for  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  superstition  and  ecclesiastical  despotism. 

In  eflfect,  the  heads  of  the  Protestants,  even  while 
they  were  in  suspense  respecting  the  Emperor's 
answer  to  their  embassy,  were  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  late  decree  of  Spires,  that  for  the  wise  purpose 
of  enlarging  and  cementing  a  defensive  confederacy, 
they  had  a  solemn  conference  at  Roth  in  the  month 
of  June  * ;  and,  moreover,  at  Nuremberg  they  drew 
up  certain  articles  of  their  intended  alliance  f. 

In  the  succeeding  October  they  met  again  at 
Sultzbach  J  ;  and  upon  hearing  of  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  their  ambassadors  at  Placentia,  they  again 
assembled  about  the  end  of  November  at  Smalcald ; 
and  lastly  once  more  at  Nuremberg,  early  in  the 
January  of  the  succeeding  year,  1530§. 

All  these  deliberations,  owing  to  the  various  and 
jarring  sentiments  of  the  deputies,  failed  of  pro- 
ducing the  desirable  issue.  However  the  Sacramen- 
tarian  dissension,  exasperated  by  the  incurable  obsti- 
nacy of  Luther,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal, 
though  perhaps  not  the  only  obstruction  to  unani- 
mity. The  tender  conscience  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
rendered  this  prince  averse  to  a  military  confederacy, 
even  of  defence,  which  might  seem  formed  in  oppor 
sition  to  the  legitimate  government  of  the  country. 
His  scruples  are  well  known  to  have  originated  from 
Luther,  who  a  little  before  the  convention  at  Smal- 
cald, exhorted  him  in  the  strongest  terms  not  to 
think  of  using  force  against  the  Emperor  in  the 
defence  of  religion  ||.  In  his  arguments  he  was  sup^ 
ported  by  Melancthon  and  Bugenhagius. 

At  Nuremberg,  in  January,  the  deputies  had 
almost  resolved  to  send  a  new  and  more  respectable 

♦  Seek.  135.  a.  t  Sleid.  176. 

t  Du  Pin,  114.    Sleid.  176. 

§  Sleid.  180,  181.    Com.  de  Lutb.  XLVIII.  et  Add. 

II  Com.  de  Luth.  XLVIII.  «. 
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(CHAP,  embassy  to  his  Imperial  majesty ;  but  tke  asseniblf 
was  but  thinly  attended,  and  as  it  was  imderstdod 
that  the  Emperor  would  soon  summon  another  Diet 
of  all  the  Germanic  princes  and  orders,  tiiey  aban- 
doned their  first  intentions ;  and  contented  diem- 
selves  with  coming  to  this  ultimate  resolution, — ^tlnt 
each  state  should  deliberate  for  itself,  and  withiii  dit 
space  of  a  month,  transmit  to  the  elector  of  Saxony 
its  peculiar  sentiment,  in  order  that  the  Protestants 
at  so  critical  a  juncture  might  act  in  concert,  bbtfi 
in  regard  to  the  common  defence,  and  also  dw 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  ensuing  Diet. 

6.  Diet  of  AuosnijiiG. 

Charles  V.  arrived  at  Bologna  on  the  fiflh  of 
November  1529,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  January 
of  the  succeeding  year  sent  his  mandatory  letters 
into  Germany  for  tne  purpose  of  summoning  a  ge* 
neral  Diet  of  the  empire,  to  be  held  at  Augsbiirg 
on  the  eighth  day  of  April.  At  Bologna,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  his  own  birth-day  *,  he 
was  crowned  with  great  pomp  by  the  Pope  himself; 
with  whom  he  continued  to  reside  in  the  same 
palace  till  the  following  month  of  March  f.         , 

During  the  winter  months  these  two  mighty  po- 
tentates had  held  many  consultations  concerning  the 
btate  of  religion  in  Germany,  and  the  best  methods 
of  extirpating  heresy ;  but  their  views  were  mate* 
rially  different  The  Pope  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  general  councils,  which  he  represented  as  fac- 
tious, and,  at  best,  slow  in  their  operation.  The  case, 
he  said,  was  desperate,  and  required  speedy  and 
rigorous  measures  :  The  clemency  of  the  Emperor 
was  ill-judged,  and  had  in  effect  exasperatea  the 
spirit  of  rebellion ;  and  it  was  now  incumbent  on  him 

*  Du  Pin. . 

t  Sleidaii,  181,  186.  It  was  thought  not  so  propitr  to  perform 
the  flolemnitjr  of  the  coronation  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  had  sacked  it  but  two  years  before.    P.  Sarpi,  47* 
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tt>  support  the  Church,  and  crush  the  heretics  by  cei4t. 
force.  Charles,  though  at  this  time  much  disposed  ^^J'  ; 
to  gratify  the  Pope,  was  convinced  that  his  German 
subjects  were  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  but  he  might  feel  some  compunction^ 
for  having  lately  exhibited  so  much  unreasonable 
resentment  in  his  insolent  treatment  of  their  am* 
bassadors  at  Placentia. 

Whether  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  really  revolted 
at  the  iniquitous  suggestion  of  condemning  the  honest 
Protestants  unheard,  and  of  putting  an  end  at  once 
to  their  political  existence,  it  may  be  hard  to  say ; 
certain  it  is,  that  in  the  conferences  with  the  Pope 
at  Bologna,  whatever  approached  in  the  least  degree 
to  moderation  and  impartiality,  originated  with 
Charles  V,  and  not  with  Clement  VII.  The  Pope 
mud  his  whole  party  demonstrated  by  their  activity  in 
open  persecution,  and  by  their  secret  manoeuvres 
which  have  since  transpired,  that  they  sighed  for  the 
universal  destruction  of  Protestantism.  The  Em- 
peror in  his  own  judgment,  there  is  reason  to  believe^ 
deemed  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the  propei^ 
expedient  at  this  season,  but  having  peremptorily 
refiised  to  comply  with  the  sanguinary  proposals  ot 
the  Pope,  he  was  disposed  so  far  to  humour  his 
Holiness,  as  first  to  adopt  a  less  offensive  measure,* 
namely,  the  appomtment  of  a  Diet  of  the  Empire* 
A  general  council  was  the  next  thing  to  be  tried : 
but  it  was  agreed  that  without  the  most  urgent  ne-- 
cessity,  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  a  remedy,  the  '  '] 

mere  mention  of  which  filled  the  mind  of  Clement 
with  (he  most  harassing  apprehensions ;  and  in  evei^  ' 

event,  Charles  appears  to  have  bound  himself  by  an 
unequivocal  promise  to  use  the  most  efficacious 
endeavours  for  the  reduction  of  all  the  rebellious 
adversaries  of  the  Catholic  religion  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  disposition  in  which  the  Preaotiout 
£mperor  left  Bologna,  the  Pope  had  the  precaution  ^**»«^«p«* 

^  Maiim.  141.    P^Safpi,49. 
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CHAP,  to;  appoint  Cardinal  Campeggio  not  only  as  his  own 
i^^y*-  .  representative  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  ensuinif 
Diet,  but  also  as  an  honorary  attendant  on  his  Im-* 
perial  majesty  during  all  his  journey  to  Augsburg: 
and  to  secure  still  more  effectually  the  pontifiol 
interests,  he  dispatched  P.  Vergerio  as  his  nuncio 
to  Ferdinand  in  Germany,  vvith  secret  intructious 
to  consult  with  that  prince,  and  strain  evenr  nerve 
to  hinder  the  convocation  of  a  council.  Vergerio 
was  a  lawyer,  and  proved  himself  well  qualified  for 
the  commission  wi£  which  he  was  intrUed.  He 
injured  the  Lutherans  by  every  method  he  could 
devise.  The  exertions  of  the  popish  divines  Eckius, 
Faber,  and  Cocklaeus,  might  undoubtedly  have 
been  depended  upon :  but  Vergerio  thought  it  best 
to  ensure  their  activity  by  munificent  presents.  This 
precious  commissioner  was  likewise  directed  to 
gratify  king  Ferdinand,  by  informing  him  that  the 
rope  was  ready  to  grant  him,  in  support  of  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  both  a  contribution  from  the 
clergy  of  Germany,  and  also  .the  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  of  the  churches  *. 

Thus  did  the  Roman  pontiff,  with  fire  and  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  artifice  and  corruption  in  the 
other,  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  godly  Protestants ; 
and  meanwhile,  with  consummate  hypocrisy,  ex- 
press the  most  ardent  wishes  for  peace  and  harmony, 
and  the  restoration  of  Gospel  principles  in  the 
Church  of  Christ* 
rhe  seTen-  .  John  TH£  CONSTANT,  the  excellent  elector  of 
ticiet  o7  Saxony,  was  determined  to  procure  for  the  Protest- 
forgau.  BniSj  if  possiblc,  a  fair  hearing  at  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg. And  with  a  view  to  prevent  all  loose  md 
fugitive  discussion  in  a  business  of  such  immense  im- 
portance, and  also  to  enable  any  equitable  judge  to 
see  distinctly  all  the  leading  points  of  religion  which 
had  produced  so  many  volumes  of  controversy^  he 
wisely  directed  his  Wittemberg  divines  to  draw  up 

•  Sleidan,  j82.    P.Sarpi,49w 
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in  a  narrow  compass  the  heads  of  that  reIi^ou»  cent 
system  which  had  produced  the  separation  from 
the  Romish  communion.  This,  though  an  affair  of 
considerable  nicety,  was  presently  effected  by  Luther. 
For  the  doctrines  in  question  had  already  been 
digested  into  seventeen  articles ;  and  had  been  pror 
posed  twice  in  the  conferences  at  Sultzbach,  and 
once  in  that  at  Smalcald"*,  as  the  confession  of  faith 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  Protestant  confederates. 
These  seventeen  articles,  with  little  or  no  alteration^ 
were  delivered  by  Luther,  at  Torgau  t,  to  the  Elector 
then  on  his  road  to  Augsburg;  and  served  as  a 
basis  for  a  more  orderly  and  elaborate  composition^ 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  approaching  Diet.  For  the 
execution  of  a  work  of  so  great  moment,  the  Pro- 
testant princes  employed  the  elegant  and  accurate 
pen  of  Melancthon,  the  result  of  whose  labours  .wa9 
a  treatise,  admired  even  .by  many  of  its  enemies  for 
its  piety,  learning,  and  perspicuity. — ^This  celebrated  TheCoirf 
performance  is  well  known  under  the  title  of  the  Ang,buri 
Con  fession  of  Augsburg;  and  in  the  next 
Volume  of  this  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
reader  will  find  a  more  particular  description  of  its 
contents  J,  together  .with  a  brief  detail  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  also  of  the 
consequences  of  the  infamous  decree  of  that  assem- 
bly in  November  1530^,  which  furnished  matter  of 
much  exultation  to  the  supporters  of  the  Papacy, 
while  it  dejected  and  even  alarmed  many  of  the 
sincerest  friends  and  protectors  of  the  cause  of 
religious  truth  and  liberty. 

'-    The  Reformation,  as  we  have  seen,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  Papal  rage  and  jnalignity,  had  not 

*  Cora. de Lutl).  XLl  1.4. &XLVIIL&  Add.  Seeal8op.44t. 
t  Ibid  LV.  4. 

X  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  contains  twraty-eight  Chapters. 
§  The  Protestant  league  at  Smalcald  was  one  of  those  cooser 
quences. 

vol.  v.  O  o 
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^HkP.  ce^Lsed  to  spread  and  prosper  throughout  yariouti 
districts.  The  great  city  of  Strasburg,  in  the  fe?^ 
mer  part  of  1529,  could  not,  by  all  the  remoM* 
strances  of  the  Imperial  regency,  be  deterred  from 
adopting  the  bold  resolution  of  abolishing  ike 
mass ;  moreover,  Count  Philip  of  Hanover,  though 
menaced  by  a  formidable  opposition,  introdiimd 
Evangelical  doctrine  in  the  same  year  throughout  hia 
dominions.  Many  instances  indeed  of  the  martyr* 
dom  of  godly  men  might  be  added  to  the  several 
catalogues  already  given ;  but  the  good  Protestanti 
were  accustomed  to  these  sufferings,  and  bore  themr 
with  extraordinary  patience  and  fortitude*:  how^ 
ever,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  deplorable  issoe 
of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  they  justly  concluded  that 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  resolved  on  their 
entire  destruction ;  and  they  looked  on  the  publiea- 
tion  of  the  new  edict,  which  was  in  effect  sev^^r  thaa 
that  of  Worms,  as  the  signal  for  the  conunencemeot 
of  more  violent  and  barbarous  persecutions  dian  Bnj 
they  had  experienced  before* 
►ietof  The  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  forms  a  aortof 

T  D^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  history  of  the  Reformation;  but  at  pre* 
^^  '  *  sent  we  shall  say  no  more  concerning  it,  tfaatt<«-» 
1.  That  the  German  princes,  the  magnanimous 
defenders  of  the  sacred  cause,  assembled  at  Smal^ 
cald  towards  die  end  of  the  year,  and  there  coin 
eluded  a  solemn  alliance  of  mutual  defence ;  and^^ 
2%  That  some  of  the  most  wise  and  pious  oi  the 
Protestant  theologians,  especially  Melancthon,  were 
so  oppressed  by  the  prospect  of  the  calamities  wludi 
threatened  the  afflicted  Church  of  Christ,  that  they 
were  almost  ready  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  give 
liii^mselves  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentalk>H«       j 

*  Sleid^in  mentions  two  learned  divines,  who  wes«  barat  at 
Cologne  in  1529.  And  Ab.  Scultet  reports  from  a  MS.«f  Bnl- 
linger,  thdit  at  Rotbweil,  an  imperial  city  in  Suabia,  three  bun- 
ifred  ^hd  eighty-five  pertons  iwre  driren  iiito^xile  <br  dcaerfing 

the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy.  • 
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^  We  will  conclude  this  Volume  with  an  observationr  ckbtt 
or  two  on  the  conduct  of  Luther,  about  the  time  of  *^^ 
tiis  very  critical  conjuncture. 

1.  Before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1 529,  Condoct 
while  the  tempest  of  persecution  was  louring  on  ^^^^^^ 
die  faithful,  this  indefatigable  servant  of  God  was  meeting  < 
employed  in  publishing  his  lesser  and  greater  Gate-  *'  ^'*^ 
chism,  which  at  this  day  are  treatises  of  authority 
in  the  Lutheran  Ghurches.  In  the  preface  to  each, 
he  deplores  the  ignorance  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  asserts,  that  those  who  know  nothing  of  Ghris<* 
tian  principles,  ought  not  even  to  be  called  by  their 
name.  Ue  expatiates  on  the  utility  of  catechizing; 
recommends  the  frequent  use  of  it  to  masters  of 
families ;  cites  his  own  example  of  attending  to  the 
first  catechetical  truths  for  tne  purpose  of  edifica* 
titXL,  notwithstanding  the  proficiency  which,  in  a 
course  of  years  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  made ; 
end  observes,  that  daily  reading  and  meditation, 
among  many  other  advantages,  has  this, — that  a 
new  light  and  unction  from  the  Holy  Spirit  is  hence, 
from  time  to  time,  afforded  to  the  humble  souL 
With  such  godly  simplicity  was  Luther  conversant 
an  the  Gospel-practice :  and  so  totally  distinct  was 
the  spirituai  understanding  and  improvement,  which 
lie  desired  to  encourage  in  the  Ghurch,  from  the 
mere  theory  of  frigid  thedogical  disquisition.  Per- 
haps no  history  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
affords  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  humi*- 
lity  and  condescension  of  a  primary  theologian,  in 
jBtooping  to  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
lowering  himself  to  the  most  uncultivated  minds, 
than  is  exhibited  by  the  publication  of  these  two 
datechisms. 

In  the  same  year,  Luther  accompanied  Melano-  Lmher'f 
■thon's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  f^ 'afj!}]!! 
with   a  memorable   eulogiam  on  the  author;   in  thon. 
which  he  frankly  declared,  that  he  preferred  the 
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CHAP,  works  of  Melancthon  to  bis  own,  and  was  more 
_^^^'  ,  desirous  that  they  should  b^  read  than  any  thing 
which  he  himself  had  composed.  "  I,"  says  he, 
"  am  bom  to  be  a  rough  controversialist ;« 1  clear 
the  ground,  pull  up  weeds,  fill  up  ditches,  and 
smooth  the  roads.  But  to  build,  to  plant,  to  sow, 
to  water,  to  adorn  the  country,  belongs,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  to  Melancthon." 

It  was  a  singular  felicity  of  the  infant  Church  of 
Saxony,  that  its  two  great  luminaries,  exceedingly 
diverse  as  they  were  in  temper  and  in  gifts,  should 
have  been  constantly  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  -strict 
affection,  which  never  seems  to  have  admitted  the 
least  degree  of  envy  or  jealousy.  Such  is  the  light 
in  which  these  two  worthies  are  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity ; — an  incontestable.pair  of  disinterested  friends, 
whose  sole  object  of  contention  was  to  excel  each 
other  in  proofs  of  mutual  regard ! 
Lutber*8  2.  It  was  in  the  low  and  desponding  state  of  tht 

•ricr"the      Protestant  party ,^ — ^for  example,  after  such  a  lamen* 
Diet.  table  defeat  as  they  had  suffered  at  the  Diet  of 

Augsburg,  that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Luther 
was  calculated  to  shine  forth  with  peculiar  lustre, 
and  in  its  true  and  genuine  colours.  By  his 
unwearied  vigilance  in  superintending  the  reformed 
Churches,  and  by  his  incessant  attacks  on  the  eccle* 
siastical  corruptions  and  abuses,  he  had  shown,  to 
demonstration,  that  great  and  continued  successes 
had  in  no  degree  disposed  him  to  be  remiss;  and 
he  now  stood  forward  to  prove,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  untoward  events  and  the  magnitude  of 
.the  impending  danger,  he  was  neither  depressed 
vby.a  reverse  of  circumstances,  nor  intimidated  by 
the  menaces  of.  an  arm  of  flesh,  nor  worn  out  by 
the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  contention.  In 
effect,  this  champion  of  Evangelical  truth  always 
'looked  on  the  conflict  in  which  he  was  engaged,  as 
the  proper  concern  of  Almighty  God,  and  on  him* 
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telf  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  righteous  cause; 
His  mind,  deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction, 
remained  serene  and  cheerful,  and  as  vigorous  as 
^ver,  for  new  attacks  an  Antichrist,  and  for  new 
combats  with  his  unblushing  advocates.  He  ex* 
horted  the  princes  never  to  abandon  the  great  truths 
they  had  undertaken  to  support ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  comforted  his  dejected  friends,  and  em-* 
ployed  much  time  in  private  prayer.  At  no  period 
of  his  life  was  the  weight  and  influence  of  Martin 
Luther  more  conspicuous  than  in  1 530,  when  the 
religious  differences  seemed  tending  to  an  awful 
crisis.  His  fortitude  was  invincible ;  his  zeal  cou- 
rageous and  disinterested ;  and  happily  they  both 
were  tempered  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  rational 
and  fervent  piety  *• 

*  One  of  Melancthon's  correspondents  describes  Luther  thus : 
^'  I  cannot  enough  admire  the  extraordinary  cheerfulness,  con- 
stancy, faith  and  hope  of  this  man,  in  these  trying  and  vex- 
atious times.  He  constantly  feels  these  good  affections  by  a  very 
diligent  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Then,  not  a  day  passes  in 
which  he  does  not  employ  iu  prayer  at  least  three  of  his  very 
best  hours.  Once  I  happened  to  hear  him  at  prayer.  Gracious 
God !  What  spirit  and  what  faith  there  is  in  his  expressions ' 
He  petitions  God  with  as  much  reverence  as  if  he  was  actually 
in  the  Divine  Presence ;  and  yet  with  as  firm  a  hope  and  con- 
fidence, as  he  would  address  a  Father  or  a  friend.  *  I  know/  said 
he,  '  thou  art  our  father  and  our  God  :  therefore  I  am  sure  thou 
wilt  bring  to  nought  the  persecutors  of  thy  children.  For 
shouldest  thou  fail  to  do  this,  thine  own  cause,  being  connected 
with  ours,  would  be  endangered.  It  is  entirely  thine  own  con- 
cern: We,  by  thy  Providence,  have  been  compelled  to  take  a 
part.     Thou  therefore  wilt  be  our  defence !' 

**  While  I  was  listening  to  Luther  praying  in  this  manner  at 
a  distance,  my  soul  seemed  on  fire  within  me,  to  hear  the  man 
address  God  so  like  a  friend,  and  yet  with  so  much  gravity  and 
reverence;  and  also  to  hear  him  in  the  course  of  his  prayer 
insisting  on  the  promises  contained  in  the  Psalms,  as  if  be  was 
sure  his  petitions  would  be  granted."  Ccelest.  L  275.  Com.  de 
Luth,LXIX.3. 

The  Papal  historian,  Maimbourg,  is  so  well  convinced  of 
Luther's  great  influence  about  the  year  1530,  that  he  breaks 
out  in  a  rage,  in  the  following  manner.     *'  I  will  speak  freely 
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CHAP,     what  I  thiok.    Charles  V.  was  to  hlame  that  he  did  ooc  ordcff 
XVIL      Luther  to  be  seized,  when  he  talked  so  audaciously  before  him 
'""""^^  ftt  Worms.     However,  he  may  be  excused  on  account  of  the 

Safe  conduct  he  had  granted  him.  But  at  Augsburg  he  ought 
to  have  compelled  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  give  him  up  to 
justice,  and  oo  longer  to  protect  a  rebel,  who  was  then  pro- 
scribed by  an  Imperial  edict,  and  T  et  continued  writing  insolent 
tracts  against  the  Emperor  himself.  It  was  this  neglect  on  ths 
p^Tt  of  Charles,  which  defeated  all  his  endeavours  to  produce 
an  agreement  between  the  parties.''    Maimb.  p.  i8a. 


> 


(•  5^7    ) 
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FREDERIC  MYGONIUS, 

.X)r    LICHTBNFELS,    I3f    FRANCONIA.      page  33. 

At  the  age  of  siKteen,  he  entered  the  monastery  jv.  Mj< 
ef  Annaberg ;  and,  by  Popish  austerities  and  hard  "^»*- 
itudy  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  was  much  re, 
duced  in  bodily  strength.  About  this  time,  Tetzel, 
the  impudent  vender  of  indulgences,  came  into 
Germany,  and  Myconius  requested  he  might  have 
one  of  them  gratis,  on  the  score  of  his  poverty,  and 
agreeably  to  the  Pope's  letters.  Tetzel  refused ; 
Myconius  pressed  the  point  with  great  spirit,  hut 
could  not  make  the  least  impression  on  the  infamous 
and  hardened  popish  agent. 

Myconius  went  into  holy  orders  in  the  year  1 5 16, 
preached  at  Weimar,  was  confirmed  in  the  truth  by 
Luther's  writings,  and  ever  after  opposed  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Popery.     He  exerted  himself  in  prer 
serving  tranquillity  at  the  tinKe  of  the  tumults  of  the 
rustics* ;  and  afterwards  displayed  so  much  integrity, 
learning,  and  talents  for  business,  that  when  Henry 
VIII.  abolished  the  papal  authority,  he  was  sent  into 
England  to  confer  with  the  leading  Protestants  on 
^ecclesiastical  subjects.     In  1541  he  was  brought, 
b^  a  consumption,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave ; 
in  which  state  Luther  wrote  to  him  so  warm  and 
j^ectiouate  a  letter,  and  prayed  for  his  life  so  vehe- 
xaently,  that  Myconius  himself  attributed  his'  reco- 
very, and  th^  lengthening  of  his  life  fpr  six  y  ea?s,  to 

*  P^geS03, 

*  •    ■       ■■...,»■  ... 
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M5C0*    the  friendship  and  the  supplications  of  Luther.    He 
1    ^  said,  there  was  something  so  refreshing  to  him  in 
Luther's  letter,  that  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  plainly  to 
hear  Christ  call  out,  **  Lazarus,  come  forth  *." 


a 


LEO  X.    page  30.       ' 

Persons  of  an  elegant  taste,  and  of  loose  mords, 
who  are  sceptics  in  religion,  and  lovers  of  learning, 
will  always  be  most  disposed  to  treat  this  characta 
with  tenderness.  However,  sill  attempts  to  prove 
Leo  a  religious  man  are  sure  to  fail :  his  religion 
consisted  solely  in  promoting  the  opulence  and  gran-, 
deur  of  the  Roman  See.  It  may  be  allowed  that 
he  protected  learned  men  ;  but  bis  unconquerable 
indolence,  and  his  habits  of  luxury  and  ple^ure^ 
forbid  us  to  believe  that  he  himself  could  possibly 
have,  been  learned. 

Whatever  might  be  his  skill  in  judging  of  men^a 

Eroficiency  in  the  fine  arts,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
e  encouraged  them :  and,  as  his  situation  must 
have  exposed  him  to  much  adulation,  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  made  to  fancy  that  he  had  taste  and 
knowledge  in  many  subjects,  when  in  reality  he  had 
not  much  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other; 


BUGENHAGIUS.    page  49. 

He  was  a  celebrated  schoolmaster  at  Treptow 
ill  Pomerania,  and  hence  he  is  often  called  Po- 
meranus. 

When  Luther's  treatise  on  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity came  out  in  1521,  and  he  had  read  only  a  few 
pages  of  it,  he  said,  "  The  author  of  this  book 
is  the  most  pestilent  heretic  that  ever  infested  the 

•  Melch.Add. 


Church  of  Christ"     After  a  few  dayir  close  at- »^^ 
tention  to  the  work,  he  ingenuously  recanted  hi*  * 
opinion,   in   the   following    strong  terms :    "  The 
whole  world  is  blind,  and  this  man  alone  sees  the 
truth." 

During  many  years  he  had  been  much  given  to 
jprayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the  age 
©f  thirty-six  he  came  to  Wittemberg,  was  chosen 
parochial  minister  of  tlie  great  church,  and  with 
much  piety  and  usefulness  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  station  for  thirty-six  years.  He  always  opposed 
the  violent  and  seditious  practices  of  Carolstadt ; 
atid  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Luthet 
and  Melancthon  *.  > 

At  first  he  thought  Luther  had  been  too  violent 
in  his  answer  to  Henry  VIII.  f  ;  but  he  changed  his 
opinion,  and  declared  that  the  author  had  used  the 
English  monarch  with  too  much  lenity.  "  I  am 
convinced,"  says  he,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  is  vrith 
Luther ;  he  is  a  man  of  an  honest,  holy,  firm,  and 
invincible  spirit  p^* 


GABRIEL,     page  81. 

• 

A  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  had 
joined  in  some  of  the  tumults  raised  by  Carolstadt ; 
but  on  his  repentance  and  promises  to  abstain  from 
innovations,  was  recommended  by  Luther  to  be  th^ 
minister  of  Altenburg.  The  popish  clergy  there 
would  not  bear  the  man,  and  the  timid  elector  did 
not  dare  to  support  him.  "  I  know  the  prince's 
reason,"  said  Luther ;  "  we  are  yet  in  the  flesh, 
and  are  frightened  where  there  is  nothing  to  fedr. 
Let  the  prince  and  his  courtiers  see  to  it — I  shall 
liot  oppose  the  Holy  Spirit.  My  judgment  is 
clear  that  Gabriel  ought  not  to  be  removed.     And 

^  Melch.  Ad.        f  V-  27.        X  Sclnec.  m  S.  1.  189,  ' 
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I  am  also  equally  clear  against  suppoptiog  Idmbif 
force*." 

To  Gabriel  himself,  Luther  wrote  thus  :  ^^  I  can- 
not say  your  letter  pleased  me^  There  was  in  it  a 
degree  of  spiritual  presumption.  Do  not  boast  ol 
your  readiness  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  the  GkMpel. 
Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  kst 
he  fall.  You  have  not  yet  had  to  contend  widi 
death.  It  is  easier  to  talk  than  to  dou  How  many 
fall  away !  How  few  stand  !  Walk  in  fear ;  distrust 
yourself :  leave  all  to  Christ  Preach  faith  and! 
charity.  The  people  are  all  prone  to  trust  in  ex« 
temals.  Do  you  lead  them  to  prove  by  their  fmiti 
that  they  are  branches  of  oua  vine  f ." 


EMSER.     page  84. 

Jerome  Emser  was  one  of  the  most  early  and  hit- 
ler adversaries  of  Luther.  He  invited  him  to  meet 
several  persons  at  supper.  Luther  at  first  supposed 
himself  to  be  amone  friends,  but  soon  found  there 
was  an  insidious  plan  laid  to  draw  him  to  speak 
freely  against  the  notions  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
This  happened  at  Dresden,  in  January  1518,  and 
lifforded  a  handle  for  calumniators  at  the  court  of 
Duke  George.  Emser  was  one  of  the  counsellors 
of  this  prince ;  and  a  professor  of  the  canon  laws  at 
Leipsic.  He  paid  little  regard  to  truth  ;  but  never 
ceased  snarling  at  Luther.  His  books  are  now  food 
for  moths  in  the  libraries  of  some  papists;}^. 


* 

SICKINGEN  AND  CRONEBERG.    page  96. 

■ 

Francis  Sickingen,  a  powerful  knight   on  the 
iwoks  of  theRhinCy  who  offered  protection  to  Luther 
•  £p.  II.  80.      t  Ep.  II.  62.      J  C^m.  dfi,  Lutb,  CXX  V IL 
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fn  ihe  year  1 520  *.     He  is  one  of  those  alluded  to  sik^nf« 
to  eap/v.  cent  xvi.  ^        ,  .   .       c-5^ 

It  is  not  so  clear  that  he  was  a  humble  Christian,  ' — ^ — 
as  it  is,  that  he  had  a  high  military  spirit,  and  that, 
in  defence  of  certain  rights  which  he  supposed  to 
be  violated,  he  attacked  the  archbishop  of  Treves 
vnth  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  In  the 
end,  his  own  castle  was  stormed^  and  himself  mor- 
tally wounded  f. 

Hartmuth  of  Croneberg  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Bickingen  ;  and  though  involved  in  the  military  pro- 
ceedings of  his  father-in-law,  he  appears  to  have 
been  truly  pious.  In  1522  he  wrote  to  the  Pope 
Adrian  in  defence  of  the  Reformation ;  and  also 
exhorted  the  Imperial  regency  to  promote  the  good 
cause.  He  would  willingly,  he  said,  be  cut  to 
pieces,  provided  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  might 
be  the  consequence  of  his  death  :|:. 

The  violent  measures  of  Sickingen  afforded  the 
papal  party  an  occasion  of  calumniating  the  Refor- 
mers as  turbulent  and  seditious ;  but  the  points  in 
dispute  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Croneberg 
from  his  connection  \vith  Sickingen,  suffered  griev- 
ously in  his  temporal  concerns,  but  remained  firm 
in  the  faith.  Luther  wrote  to  him  an  admirable 
consolatory  letter  §. 

Beausobre  has  confounded  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory, by  mistaking  Croneberg  for  Sickingen  (j. 


ADRIAN'S  BRIEVE,  in  1522, 

TO    THE    ELECTOR   OF    SAXONY.      page  II3. 

**  Beloved  in  Christ. — We  have  borne  enough, 
and  more  than  enough.     Our  predecessor  admo- 

•  Com.  de  Luth.  LXXI.  t  Ibid.  CL. 

t  !bid.  CL.  CXLVIl.  6.  CXXXII.  5-    Seek.  Ad.  II.  225. 

f  Ep.  II.  100,  126.  fl  Ibid.  IL  270. 


Brieve. 
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AUriau't    Bished  you  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  ihat 
"  mischievous  Luther,  and  we  hoped  you  would  have 

repented. 

**  Our  piety  and  paternal  love  for  you  and  youi 
subjects,  induce  us  to  exhort  you  once  more  to 
repent,  before  you  become  reprobate  silver,  and  the 
Lord  reject  you  *. 

"  And  what  shall  we  say — ^Who  hath  bewitched 
you !  you  did  run  well. — Lift  up  your  eyes,  belated 
son,  and  see  how  you  are  fallen. 

*^  Is  it  not  enough,  that  the  Christian  gtatei 
should  have  bloody  contests  with  one  another,  but 
you  also  must  nourish  a  serpent  in  your  bosom; 
who  with  the  poison  of  his  tongue,  a  poison  woTse 
than  that  of  hell,  has  destroyed  so  many  myriads 
of  souls  ? 

*  ^'  All  this  desertion  from  the  Church,  and  all  this 
reviling  of  her  sacred  usages,  is  owing  to  you.  It  is 
owing  to  you  that  men  die  in  their  sins,  and  are 
hurried  away,  unreconciled  by  penitence,  to  the 
terrible  tribunal  of  God^.  Such  are  your  merits : — 
I  ought  rather  to  say.  What  punishment  do  yon 
not  deserve  ? 

*'  But  the  serpent  deceived  you. — You  are  duly 
rewarded  for  nourishing  the  serpent,  and  for  believ- 
ing  him.  , 

"  But  he  produces  Scripture — What  heretic  has 
not  done  the  same?  What  diabolical  blindness 
must  it  be  to  believe  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton, 
rather  than  the  whole  world,  and  so  many  spiritual 
fathers  !  He  tells  the  people,  that  no  man  by  fast- 
ings, prayers,  lamentations,  can  satisfy  an  angry 
God,  or  redeem  his  sins  ; — and  that  even  the  Host 
in  the  Sacrament  is  not  an  offering  for  sin. 

*'  Be  it  that  you  look  on  him  as  another  Elisha  or 
a  Daniel :  Does  not  the  spirit  of  the  man  appear! 
Is  he  not  bitter,  virulent,  arrogant  and  abusive? 
Does  he  not  revile  with  infamous  and  abominable 

•  Jer.  vi.  30. 
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names  and  blasphemies  the  successor  of  St  Peter  ?    Adnanv 
And  does  not  the    Lord  declare,  in  the  book  of  .  ^^^ 
Deuteronomy  *,  how  he  will  have  his  priests  to  be 
honoured  ?  and  does  not  Christ  say  to  his  preachersi) 
*  He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me  t-' 

"  Beloved  in  Christ,  we  had  hoped  that  yom 
would  not  have  been  among  the  last  to  return  to  th^ 
bosom  of  your  mother ;  but  we  have  been  disap^ 
pointed.  You  have  hardened  your  face  beyond  the 
Iiardness  of  a  rock.  Luther  lurks  under  your  pro-^ 
iection,  and  his  poison  is  spreading  far  and  wid«w 
We  entreat  you,  therefore,  beloved  Son,  through  the 
bowels  of  our  Redeemer,  that  before  God's  anget 
shall  consume  you  without  remedy,  you  would  pity 
and  help  the  Church  of  Christ,  oppressed  as  it  now 
is  on  all  sides,  and  chiefly  by  your  fault ;  that  you 
would  pity  also  your  country,  yourself,  and  your 
deluded  Saxons.  If  you  repent  not,  Divine  ven- 
geance is  at  hand,  both  in  this  world,  and  the 
world  to  come.  Did  you  never  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  terrible  punishment  inflicted  on  schisoia- 
tics  ?  Do  you  know  nothing  of  the  case  of  Dathan^, 
Abiram,  and  Korah  :  or  of  king  Saul  and  Uzziah  ? 

-*'  We  therefore  command  and  entreat  you,  be- 
loved Son,  to  separate  yourself  from  this  Martin 
Luther,  and  take  away  this  rock  of  offence.  Purge 
out  the  old  leaven  which  corrupts  the  whole  mass 
of  your  faith;}:.  Deign,  beloved,  to  imitate  that 
St.  Paul  in  your  conversion,  whom  you  have  ex- 
"Ceeded  in  persecuting  the  Church  of  God. 

"  If  you  listen  to  our  entreaties,  as  we  hope  yon 
will,  we  shall  rejoice  with  the  angels  over  the  peni- 
tent sinner;  and  with  delight  shall  carry  back  on 
our  shoulders  the  lost  sheep  of  the  Lord's  sheep- 
-fold. 

"  But  if  you  shall  say.  We  will  not  walk  in  the 
good  old  paths.  We  will  not  hearken ;  the  Lord's 

♦  Dent.  xvii.  t  Luke  x.  16.  t  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
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iMia'f    Answer  is,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  people^; 

Pf^^^',  And  so  we  denounce  against  yon,  on  the  anthori^ 
of  Grod  and  the  Lord  Christ,  whose  Vicar  we  as^ 
that  your  impenitence  shall  not  pass  unpnnisfaed  itt 
this  world ;  and  that  in  the  next  world  the  bomintf 
of  eternal  fire  awaits  you.  Adrian,  the  Pope,  ant 
the  very  religious  Emperor  Charles,  my  dear  pa/gi 
and  Son  in  Christ,  are  both  alive :  you  have  cob- 
temptuously  violated  his  edict  against  LutlMff'f 
perfidy ;  and  we,  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  will  not 
allow  the  Saxon  children  of  our  predeeeasoia  to 
perish  through  the  contagion  of  heresies  andschisflu^ 
thus  protected  by  aschismatical  and  heretical  prince 
Repent,  or  expect  to  feel  both  the  Apostohc  aad 
Imperial  sword  of  vengeance  f-" 


OLAUS  PETRI,    page  133. 

Laurentius  and  Olaus  Petri  were  brothers,  who 
had  studied  in  the  college  of  Wittemberg,  and  learat 
from  Luther's  own  mouth  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  J. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  after  these  Refonneif 
liad  explained  to  Gustavus  the  numerous  papal 
abuses,  and  had  obtained  his  order  for  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Swedish  language, — in  iniir 
tation  of  what  Luther  had  done  §, — this  excellent 
monarch  was  so  candid  and  equitable,  as  todirectthe 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  was  of  the  popish  faction, 
to  prepare  another  version  of  the  Bible,  that  there 
might  be  no  room  to  say  the  truth  was  obstructed!. 

The  substance  of  Olaus's  chapter  on  Justification 
is  ihis : 


♦  Jerem.  vi.  16 — 19.  f  Labb.  Con.  XIV.  402. 

♦  Baaz.  II.  p.  150.  §   Ibid.  151,  and  lQ3^ 
n    Ibid.  205. 


^'  It  is  impossible  that  mani  being  horn  in  ftioi 
should  fulfil  the  law  of  God* 

"  The  first  use  of  the  law  is,  that  man  may  know 
lie  is  a  sinner.  The  law  is  his  schoolmaster :  it 
teaches  him  that  he  is  under  condemnation,  and  he 
becomes  ardent  in  his  search  after  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  Then  he  obtains  by  faith,  from  the  merit 
of  Christ,  what  he  never  could  have  merited  by  any 
works  of  his  own.  The  sinner  is  not  justified  on 
account  of  what  h  £  do  £  s  in  the  way  of  belief,  but 
because  he  applies,  in  the  way  of  acceptance,  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  himself. 

"  Good  works  follow  justification.  They  are  not 
perfect ;  but  they  are  accepted.  When  a  believer 
is  inclined  to  think  any  thing  of  his  works,  he  will 
do  better  to  give  the  glory  to  God  *." 


HESSE,     p^e  146. 


The  senate  of  Nuremberg,  in  reply  to  Adrian's 
censures,  commended  their  minister,  J.  Hesse,  in  the 
strongest  terms.  ^^  In  him  they  had  found  a  dis« 
interested  pastor,  who  fed  his  flock  in  their  life -time 
with  the  incorruptible  noorishment  of  the  Divine 
word;  and  who  buried  those  that  died  in  the  Lord^ 
as  a  pious  clergyman  ought  to  do,  and  not  as  his 
pi^decessors  h^  done.  For  they  aimed  at  nothing 
but  gain ;  and  in  fact  were  more  greedy  in  extracting 
money  from  the  dead^  than  from  the  living  ;  and  all 
under  the  pretence  of  procuring  pardon  for  sins  f." 

Lather  preserved  an  affectionate  and  uninteiv 
rupted  correspondence  with  Hesse.  In  1522,  he 
tells  him  to  stir  up  the  people  to  the  pratitice  of 
faith  and  charity  ;  for  that  at  Wittemberg,  they  were 
in  a  fury  to  take  tl^  Sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  while 
at  the  same  time  they  neglected  faidi  and  charity^ 

*  Wfinz.  XX.  p,  250.  t  Com.  de  Luth.  CLI.  2. 
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wblch  are  the  two  constituent  parts  of  the 
character. 

In  1524,  he  writes  thus :  **  May  the  Lord,  who 
has  called  you  to  be  a  preacher,  give  you  strength  I 
That  is  my  way  of  comforting  you.  You  are  is 
the  ship  with  Christ,  What  do  you  expect  ?  Fine 
weather  ?  Nay, — rather  winds  and  waves  -and  tan- 
pests,  even  so  that  the  vessel  may  begin  to  sink. 
Call  on  Christ  for  help,  for  he  sometimes  sleqw; 
and  then  you  will  have  a  calm  *." 


DRACO,     page  147. 

John  Draco  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Erfurt,  where  he  was  introduced  to  tho«e 
learned  Reformers,  Hesse  and  Camerarius.  He 
became  doctor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg. 
•  He  published  in  1523,  an  account  of  the  cruel 
treatment  he  had  met  with  at  Miltenburg  ;  addressed 
it  to  cardinal  Albert,  and  entreated  him  to  deliver 
from  prison  his  own  deacon  and  some  others  that 
were  also  in  confinement.  He  had  taught  nothing, 
be  said,  but  what  he  would  confess  at  the  day  of 
judgment 

Luther's  letter  to  the  aflBicted  people  of  Mil- 
tenburg is  full  of  wisdom  and  consolation.  He 
applies,  verse  by  verse,  the  1 20th  Psalm  to  their 
case  ;  and  observes  tliat  they  may  well  allow  him 
to  sympathize  with  them,  because  they  were  perse- 
cuted under  the  name  of  Lutherans :  though,  be 
adds,  it  always  grieved  him  to  hear  his  doctrine 
called  by  the  name  of  X.utheranism,  when,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  Gospel  of  God  himself. — The  letter  takes 
yp  seventeen  quarto  pages  f- 

•  Ep.  II.  p.  «4o.  '  t  lb.  185.  b. 
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VOES,  ESCH,  AND  LAMBERT,     page  148. 

The  learned  writer  of  their  martyrdom  tells  us, 
that  all  means  were  used  to  induce  them  to  recant ; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  describe  what  he  himself 
saw  at  Brussels.     On  the  day  fixed  for  their  execu- 
tion, the  youngest  of  the  three  was  brought  first 
into  the  market-place ;  and  directed  to  kneel  before 
a  table,  covered  like  a  communion-table.     Every 
body  fixed  their  astonished  eyes  upon  him  ;  but  he 
discovered  not  the  least  mark  of  fear  or  perturbation 
of  mind.     His  countenance  was  placid  and  com- 
posed, yet  mild  and  modest ;  he  seemed  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  prayers  and  holy  contemplations.     While 
they  were  stripping  him  of  his  sacerdotal  dress,  he 
did  every  thing  they  ordered  him  to  do  with  perfect 
readiness ;  and  when  they  had  thus  made  him  a 
layman,  he  retired.     Then  the  two  others  were  pro- 
duced ;  and  they  went  through  the  same  ceremonies 
with  a  cheerful  firmness,  as  far  as  one  may  Judge 
£rom  the  countenance.     Soon  after,  one  of  these, 
together  with  the  youngest  first  mentioned,  came 
forward  ;  and  the  two  were  led  to  the  fire.     At  this 
moment,  says  the  writer, — if  they  had  not  been  he- 
retics,— one  would  have  owned,  that  they  gave  many 
most  decisive  proofs  of  a  sound  understanding  and 
pious  disposition,  and  of  the  joy  which  they  ex- 
perienced on  the  prospect  of  being  freed  from  the 
body  and  joined  to  Christ.     The  fire  was  slow  in 
kindling,  and  the  martyrs  stood  almost  naked  ;  but 
showed  not  the  least  appearance  of  languor  during 
this  vexatious  delay.     You  will  ask,  How  did  they 
behave  when  the  flames  broke  out  ?  Their  constancy 
and  alacrity  certainly  increased ;  and  there  appeared 
a  cheerfulness,  not  to  be  described ;  insomuch,  that 
many  persons  thought  they  saw  them  smile  in  the 
fire.     They  sang  Te  Deum  in  alternate  verses,  till 
at  length  the  flame  put  an  end  to  the  scene.     The 

VOL.  V.  P  p 
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i,E«cb,  third  was  not  produced.     It  was  suspected  that  he 

^ert     ^  ^  P"^  ^^  death  privately.  ♦ 

These  men  were  condemned  upon  sixty-two 
articles,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  as  they  were, 
in  the  main,  expressive  of  Luther's  doctrine.  On^ 
of  them  was,  ^'  They  had  obtained  more  light  into 
the  Scriptures  from  Luther's  writings,  than  from 
those  of  other  doctors  *." 


OSIANDER.    page  177. 

Andreas  Osiander  began  to  preach  at  Nurem* 
berg  in  Feb.  i522t,  in  the  character  of  a  reformer; 
iEind  he  is  generally  numbered  among  the  worthies 
who  contributed  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Charch 
of  Christ  from  the  chains  of  Popery. — He  was  a 
studious  and  an  acute  divine ;  but  disposed  to  adopt 
novel  and  mystical  opinions,  and  much  disliked  on 
account  of  his  pride  and  arrogance.  He  shamefully 
treated  the  excellent  Melancthon  in  his  old  age,  who 
bore  his  insolence  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit 
Osiander,  in  1552,  died  suddenly  in  Prussia,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  raising  great  disturbances  among 
the  Lutheran  churches :{;. 


HENRY  OF  ZUTPHEN.    p.  216. 

The  popish  clergy  were  so  provoked  at  the  effect 
of  Henry's  preaching  at  firemen,  that  they  entreated 
the  senate  to  expel  the  heretic  from  their  city.  Not 
succeeding  in  this  way,  they  complained  to  the 
bishop ;  upon  which  Henry  drew  up  the  articles  of 
his  belief;  sent  the  formulary  to  his  Ordinary,  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  recant  any  thing  which 
could    be   proved    by  Scripture   to   be  heretical. 

•  Ep.  II.  142.  t  Com.  dc  Luth.  CXXXIX.  3. 

t  Melch.  Ad. 
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Instead  of  receiving  an  answer,  he  soon  after  foi 
the  bull  of  Leo  X.  and  the  emperor's  edict 
Worms  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  church  :— 
A  procedure,  the  meaning  of  which  could  not 
mistaken  ! 

'  About  two  years  after  this,  a.  d.  1524,  He 
was  invited  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Meldorf 
Ditmarsia.  The  people  of  Bremen  entreated  1 
not  to  leave  them ;  but  Henry  thought  it  his  d 
to  obey  the  call.  He  said,  They  had  had 
Gospel  two  years  at  Bremen ;  whereas  the  I 
marsians  were  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  and  with 
a  i^hepherd.  He  could  not  therefore  resist  tl 
prayers. 

'  Henry  was  joyfully  received  at  Meldorf.  Imi 
diately  however,  even  before  he  began  to  prea 
the  fury  of  Satan  and  of  his  agents  broke  ( 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  said  the  Prior  of  the  monast 
to  his  clergy.  We  shall  lose  all  our  author 
We  must  go  to  work  in  a  different  way  from  t 
which  our  friends  pursued  at  Bremen.  To 
short,  be  formed  a  conspiracy  of  forty-eight  of 
principal  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  town  ;  v 
concurred  in  the  atrocious  design  of  murder 
Henry,  whom  the  Prior  called  "  The  sediti< 
monk  from  Bremen."  He  persuaded  them  tl 
would  thereby  effectually  gain  the  favour  of 
bishop. 

The  first  measure  of  this  wretched  combinat 
was  to  sign  an  instrument,  in  which  they  threatei 
to  fine  the  parish  of  Meldorf  1,000  florins,  if  tl 
should  suffer  Henry  to  preach.  But  the  Meld 
fians  treated  the  insolent  menace  with  contem 
and  in  the  mean  time  Henry  persisted  in  preach 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  peo 
received  the  truth  with  wonder,  joy  and  thai 
fulness. 

*    In  the  mean  time  the  Prior  grew  impatient 
the  death  of  Henry.     He  called  together  his  di| 
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Henry  yf  •  fied  brethren,  and  applied  also  for  iCssistance  to*tfai 
Zutphen..  ^  Franciscan  monks,  who  were  peculiarly  well  qua- 
lified for  the  wicked  service  in  which  they  were  to 
be  employed.  The  party  instantly  agreed  to  lodge 
complaints  before  the  magistrates  concerning  de 
doctrines  of  Henry ;  and  to  declare,  that  if  such  a 
heretic  was  not  put  to  death,  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  Saints  would  soon  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  two  monasteries  would  be  pulled  down. 
This  was  THEIR  sciiiPTURAL  way  of  convicting 
a  heretic !  One  of  the  magistrates  observed^  that  the 
preacher  and  his  adherents  had  already  been  threat- 
ened in  a  written  document :  but  that,  if  it  wai 
thought  expedient,  the  admonition  might  be  repeat^. 
No,  no,  replied  the  Prior; — we  must  notprocted 
so  in  this  business  :  if  you  admonish  the  heretic  ik 
writing,  he  will  answer  you;  and  you  will  not  get  this 
better  of  him.  Nay,  there  is  danger  lest  you  jWHtf^ 
selves  should  be  seized  with  the  heretical  contagion. 
Upon  which  they  all  agreed  that  Henry  should 
be  taken  by  force,  and  burnt  in  the  night-time^ 
before  the  university  should  know  any  thing  of  the 
affair,  or  the  martyr  be  brought  to  trial. 

To  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  the  principal 
actors  contrived  to  collect  together  in  the  evening, 
after  it  was  dark,  above  five  hundred  rustics  from 
the  villages,  whose  minds,  at  first  averse  from  so 
scandalous  a  transaction,  they  stirred  up  to  the  peN 
petratibfi  of  it,  partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  the 
stimulus  of  several  hogsheads  of  Hamburgh  ale.  The 
clergy  led  the  way  with  lighted  torches.  Then  an 
armed  body  of  men  came  to  Meldorf  about  mid- 
nig))t,  and  made  their  first  attack  upon  a  pari^ 
ioner,  who  was  Henry's  principal  supporter.  They 
hauled  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  rolled  him 
xxaked  in  the  dirt.  After  this,  they  seized  Henry 
himself,  and  dragged  him,  till,  from  fatigue,  and 
from  his  feet  being  cut  i^ith  shar{>  pieces  of  ice,  he 
could  no  longer  walk. 
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One  of  the  magistrates  of  this  scene  of  barbarity 
asked  the  martyr.  Whether  he  would  rather  choose  , 
to  receive  his  due  there  at  Meldorf,  or  be  sent 
to  the  bishop  of  Bremen?    "  If,"  said  Henry,  "  I 
have  preached  false   doctrine,  or  committed  any 

crime,  they  have  me  now  in  their  power." "  He 

would  rather  die  here,"  cried  the  manager;  and 
then  the  multitude,  who  were  heated  with  strong 
liquor,  shouted  aloud.  Burn  him  !  burn  him !  And 
thus  this  good  man  was  condemned  to  the  flames, 
without  any  previous  hearing. 

When  brought  to  the  pile  of  wood,  Henry  lifted 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  said,  ^^  Forgive  them, 
O  Lord,  they  know  not  the  sin  they  are  commit- 
ting." A  lady  of  Meldorf  was  so  much  affected 
wiui  the  sight  of  this  tragedy,  that  she  offered  one 
thousand  florins  to  the  mob,  on  condition  that  they 
would  take  Henry  to  prison,  and  remove  him  to  an 
impartial  trial.  Instantly  they  trampled  the  lady 
under  their  feet,  fell  upon  Henry  with  clubs,  and 
beat  him  without  mercy. 

■  Almost  two  hours  were  spent  before  the  fire 
could  be  made  to  bum,  during  all  which  time  the 
barbarous  rustics  continued  either  to  beat  the  martyr, 
or  to  thrust  all  kinds  of  instruments  into  his  back, 
liisi  sides,  and  his  arms.  At  last  they  tied  bis 
body  to  a  long  ladder ;  and  when  he  was  beginning 
to  pray,  they  forced  his  neck  with  a  cord  so  close 
to  one  of  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  that  the  blood 
flowed  plentifully  from  his  mouth  and  nose.  Their 
object  Uiroughout  was,  to  prevent  him  fit>m  being 
hewi  either  to  speak  or  to  pray.  They  now  en- 
deavoured to  place  the  ladder  almost  upright,  with 
•Henry  thus  fastened  to  it ;  but  in  their  attempt  to 
support  it  by  a  sharp  pointed  pole,  they  missed  their 
aim;  and  the  good  man  fell  upon  the  sharp  pole, 
which  pierced  his  body  through,  apd  put  an  end  to 
his  sufferings.  The  barbarians  cast  his  remains  into 
the  fir.e :  and  one-  of  them  snatghed  up  a  club  and 
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Bewy  of    beat  liis  breast  with  hard  blows  as  long*  as  he  coold 
ztpUen.    perceive  him  to  breathe  •• 


ADRIAN  TO  ERASMUS,  page  259. 
The  letter  is  in  substance  as  follows ; 

"  Beloved  Son, 

^'  Do  not  be  uneasy  because  calumny  has  re* 
presented  you  as  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  faction. 
We  do  not  listen  to  malignant  insinuations  against 
learned  and  good  men.  We  entreat  you,  however, 
out  of  regard  to  your  own  reputation,  to  take  up 
your  pen  against  these  novel  heresies.  God  has 
bestowed  on  you  a  great  genius,  and  a  happy  tarn 
for  Writing ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  use  your  gifts 
in  support  of  the  Church.  In  that  way  you  will 
best  silence  the  reports  of  your  being  a  Lutheran. 
Hitherto,  by  your  writings,  you  have  adorned  eveiy 
branch  of  learning ;  and  now,  when  your  faculties 
are  ripened  and  confirmed,  you  are  called  upon  by 
the  whole  Christian  world  to  exert  yourself  against 
the  insidious  attacks  of  heretics.  Modesty  inclines 
you  to  suppose  you  are  unequal  to  the  task ;  but 
every  one  knows  the  contrary :  moreover,  you  have 
truth  on  your  side,  and  God  will  not  fail  to  hdp 
you. — Then  rouse,  rouse  yourself  in  the  cause  w 
God :  Employ  your  talents  in  his  service.  Come 
cheerfully  to  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  winter  is  over. 
Here  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  books  and  of 
learned  men ;  and  we  will  take  care,  and  soon  lo(S 
that  you  shall  not  repent  of  your  journey,  or  of  the 
holy  cause  in  which  you  engage.  Our  beloved  Son, 
JFaber,  will  explain  my  meaning  more  at  length." 
— Dec.  1,  I522t. 

♦  Ep.  U.  25«.b.  t  Eras.  P  735- 
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Erasmus,  by  his  answer,  on  Dec.  22,  showed  that  AdriM  ■* 
he  would  not  be  behind  the  Pope  in  compliments. 
He  said,  "  The  world  looked  to  his  Holiness  alone 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
Church,  The  danger  was  imminent;  nevertheless, 
if  a  person  of  no  rank  might  be  permitted  to  speak, 
he  himself  would  venture  to  communicate  secretly 
such  advice  as  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  dissen* 
sions.  Then  no  harm  could  ensue  from  what  he 
had  to  propose,  because  the  secret  would  be  in  the 
possession  of  nobody  but  the  Pope  and  himself*." , 

Adrian's  answer,  in  the  succeeding  January  33, 
is  full  of  the  same  sort  of  compliments  as  those  in 
his  former  letter.  He  adds,  moreover,  that  if  ever 
he  had  entertained  any  suspicion  of  the  integrity  of 
£rasmus,  it  was  now  completely  done  away,  by  that 

Siety,  zeal,  and  respect  for  the  Roman  See,  which 
is  last  letter  breathed  throughout. 
He  then  entreats  Erasmus  to  communicate  his 
s  EC  u  E  T  with  all  possible  expedition.  "  There  was 
nothing,"  he  said,  "under  the  sun,  which  he  more 
ardently  wished  for,  than  the  extinction  of  the  pre- 
sent evils  in  the  Church  "f." 

At  length,  with  much  parade,  the  secret  ad- 
vice of  Erasmus  is  disclosed  to  the  Pope,  in  an 
elaborate  letter  of  several  folio  pages.  After  boast- 
ing of  his  own  moderation,  and  of  the  proofs  he  had 
given  that  he  was  no  Lutheran,  he  intimates,  that 
if  he  had  been  of  a  factious  turn  of  mind,  or  dis- 
posed to  give  way  to  solicitations,  he  could  have  done 
irreparable  mischief  to  the  established  hierarchy ; 
and  he  adds,  that  the  requital  which  he  had  met 
with  was  such  as  tended  to  alienate  the  mind  of  any 
orthodox  person,  and  make  him  a  heretic.  But, 
says  he,  you  will  ask  me,  To  what  purpose  are  these 
"complaints,  when  I  am  expecting  to  hear  your  advice? 
**  Part  of  my  advice,"  Erasmus  answers,  "  is  im- 
plied in  what  1  have  already  said."  And  he  then 
•  Eras.  p.  737.  t  Ibid.  p.  744- 
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Atdrkn  «•'    discloses  the  remainder  of  his  secret,  in  terms-  to  ibis 
^:^^  effect: 

1 .  This  evil  is  not  to  be  cured  by  fire  and  sword. 

I  do  not  say  what  the  heretics  deserve,  but  what  is 

expedient  to  be  done. 

.2.  Some  concessions  ought  to  be  made. 

3.  The  causes  of  the  evils  should  be  investigated^ 
and  proper  remedies  applied,  with  an  amnesty  for 
the  past. 

4.  The  licentiousness  of  the  press  should  be 
restrained, 

.  5.  Hopes  should  be  given  that  certain  grievances 
will  be  redressed.  Men  will  breathe  freely  at  the 
sweet  name  of  liberty. 

6.  To  settle  these  points,  there  should  be  called 
together,  from  different  nations,  men  of  integrity, 
ability,  and  cool  judgment,  whose  opinion 

Here  Erasmus  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sen* 
tence :  h$  probably  did  so  on  purpose,  though  he 
pretends  to  have  wanted  time.  His  letter  is  with- 
out date*. 

The  Pope  and  his  Cardinals^  no  doubt  disliked 
the  advice. 


LUTHER'S  LETTER  to  ERASMUS, 

page  268. 

.    He  begins  in  the;  Apostolical  manner:    Grace 
und  peace  to  you  from  the  Lord  Jesujs. 

"  I  ^hall  not  complain  of  you,"  says  he,  "foe 
having  behaved  yourself  as  a  man  estranged  from  US| 
to  keep  fair  with  the  Papists,  my  enemies.  Nor  wa« 
I  much  offended,  that  in  your  printed  books,  to 
gain  theiir  favour,  or  to  soften  their  rage,  you  hav^ 
censured  us  with .  too  much  acrimony.  We  sa,w 
that  the  Lord  had  pot  conferred  upon  you  (be 
liiscemnxent,  the, courage,  and  the  resolution  to  jftin 

*  Eras.  745. 
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trith  us,  and  freely  and  openly  to  oppose  those  iotiMr*t 
monsters ;  and  therefore  we  dared  not  to  exact  froiti  £,*JJJ^ 
you  that  which  surpasses  your  strength  and  your 
capacity.  We  have  even  borne  with  your  weakness^ 
and  honoured  that  portion  of  the  gift  of  God  which 
is  in  you. 

"  The  whole  world  must  own  with  gratitude  yOnr 
great  talents  and  services  in  the  cause  of  literature^ 
through  the  revival  of  which,  we  are  enabled  to  read 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  their  originals. 
.  "  I  never  wished  that,  forsaking  or  neglecting  yon? 
own  proper  talents,  you  should  enter  into  our  camp» 
You  might  indeed  have  favoured  us  not  a  little  by 
your  wit,  and  by  your  eloquence ;  but  forasmuch  as 
you  have  not  that  courage  which  is  requisite,  it  is 
safer  for  you  to  serve  the  Lord  in  your  own  way. 
Only  we  feared,  lest  our  adversaries  should  entice 
you  to  write  against  us,  and  that  necessity  should 
then  constrain  us  to  oppose  you  to  your  face.  We 
have  withheld  some  persons  amongst  us,  who  were 
disposed  and  prepared  to  attack  you ;  and  I  could 
have  wished  that  the  Com  plaint  of  Hutten  had 
never  been  published,  and  still  more  that  your 
Spongia  in  answer  to  it  had  never  come  forth ;  by 
which  you  may  at  present,  if  1  mistake  not,  see  and 
feel  how  easy  it  is  to  say  fine  things  about  the  duties 
of  modesty  and  moderation,  and  to  accuse  Luther 
of  wanting  them ;  and  how  difficult  and  even 
impossible  it  is  to  be  really  modest  and  moderate, 
without  a  particular  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Believe 
me,  or  believe  me  not,  Jesus  Christ  is  my  witness, 
that  I  am  concerned  as  well  as  you,  that  the  resent- 
ment and  hatred  of  so  many  eminent  persons  hath 
been  excited  against  you.  I  must  suppose  that  this 
gives  you  no  small  uneasiness  ;  for  virtue  like  yours, 
mere  human  virtue,  cannot  raise  a  man  above  being 
affected  by  such  trials.  To  tell  you  freely  what  I 
think,  there  are  persons  who,  having  this  weakness 
^Iso  about  them,  cannot  bear,  as  they  ought,  your 
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acrunony  and  your  dissimulation,  which  you  vfant 
to  pass  off  for  prudence  and  modesty.     These  men 
have  cause  to  be  offended ;  and  yet  would  not  be 
offended,  if  they  possessed  greater  magnanimity. 
Although  I  also  am  irascible,  and  have  been  oftoi 
provoked  so  as  to  use  an  asperity  of  style,  yet  I  never 
acted  thus,  except  against  hardened  and  incurable 
reprobates ;  nay,  some  offenders  even  of  this  stamp, 
it  is  well  known,  have  been  treated  by  me  with  cle- 
mency and  gentleness.     Hitherto  then,  though  you 
have  provoked  me,  I  have  restrained  myself ;  and  I 
promised  my  friends,  in  letters  which  you  have  seen, 
that  I  would  continue  to  do  so,  unless  you  should 
appear  openly  against  us.     For  although  you  are 
not  in  our  sentiments,  and  many  pious  doctrines 
are  condemned  by  you  with  irreligion  or  dissimula- 
tion, or  treated  in  a  sceptical  manner,  yet  I  neither 
can  nor  will  ascribe  a  stubborn  perverseness  to  you. 
What  can  I  do  now  ?     Things  are  exasperated  on 
both  sides ;  and  I  could  wish,  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator,  that  they  would  cease 
to  attack  you  with  such  animosity,  and  suffer  your 
old  age  to  rest  in  peace  in  the  Lord ;  and  tlius  they 
would  conduct  themselves,  in  my  opinion,  if  they 
either  considered  your  weakness,  or  the  magnitude 
of  the  controverted  cause,  which  hath  been  long 
since  beyond    your  capacity.     They  would  show 
their  moderation  towards  you  so  much  the  more, 
since  our  affairs  are  advanced  to  such  a  point,  that 
our  cause  is  in  no  peril,  although  even  Erasmus 
should  attack  it  with  all  his  might ;  so  far  are  we 
from  fearing  any  of  his  strokes  and  strictures*     On 
the  other  hand,  my  dear  Erasmus,  if  you  duly  reflect 
upon  your  own  imbecility,  you  will  abstain  from 
those  sharp  and  spiteful  figures  of  rhetoric ;  and  if 
you  cannot  or  will  not  defend  our  sentiments,  you 
will  let  them  aJone,  and  treat  of  subjects  which  suit 
you  better.     Our  friends,  even  you  yourself  must 
own,  have  some  reason  to  be  out  of  humour  at  bciug 
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lashed  by  you ;  because  human  infirmity  thinks  of  LuUier*! 
the  authority  and  reputation  of  Erasmus,  and  fears  '^JJ^^^ 
it:  and  indeed  there  is  much  difference  between 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  Papists.  He  alone  is  a 
more  formidable  adversary  than  all  of  them  joined 
together. 

"  My  prayer  is,  that  the  Lord  may  bestow  on 
you  a  spirit  worthy  of  your  great  reputation ;  but  if 
this  be  not  granted,  I  entreat  you,  if  you  cannot  help 
us,  to  remain  at  least  a  spectator  of  our  severe 
conflict,  and  not  to  join  our  adversaries;  and  in 
particular  not  to  write  tracts  against  us  :  on  which 
condition  I  will  not  publish  against  you." 


MELANCTHON'S  COMMON-PLACES: 

page  331- 
The  learned  author  refers  his  reader  to  many 
parts  of  Scripture. 

E.  g.  to  Rom.  xi.  36.         1  Sam.  ii.  25. 

Ephes.  i.  1 1 .         ix.  1 . — 16. 

Matt.  X.  29.         X.  26. 

Prov.  xvi.  4.         1  Kings  xii.  15. 

XX.    24.         Rom.  ix.  15. 

Jerem.  X.  23.         Eccles.  viii.  16.  17. 

Gen.  XV.   16. 

Some  other  things  contained  in  this  performance 
may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  on  a  future 
occasion.     Vide  Von  dor  Hardt.  IV.  30. 


JOHN  DE  BACKER:    page 381. 

The  charges  brought  against  this  good  man  were, 

1 .  That  be  had  spoken  lightly  of  papal  indulgences. 

2.  That  he  had  neglected  to  celebrate  the  mass. 

3.  That  he  had  married  a  wife  *. 

♦  Scult.  318. 
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On  bis  examination^  he  boldly  maintained  that  no 
man  ought  to  submit  to  any  other  rule  of  faith  than 
what  was  expressed  in  the  Holy  Bible ;  and  that 
God  allowed  a  chaste  and  honourable  marriage, 
which  however  the  governors  of  the  church  refused 
to  tolerate.  At  the  same  time  he  put  the  court  in 
mind  how  the  fornication  of  the  priests  was  every 
day  connived  at,  or  forgiven ;  then  repeated,  and 
forgiven  again  and  again, 

At  his  trial,  the  president  used  some  expressions 
too  indecent  to  be  mentioned ;  and  in  particular, 
**  He  wished,"  he  said,  **  the  poor  man  had  lived 
with  ten  harlots,  rather  than  that  he  should  have 
married,  and  given  the  court  all  this  trouble."  This 
declaration  affected  the  audience  with  horror. 

The  father  of  Backer  addressed  his  son  thus : 
"  Be  strong  and  persevere :  I  am  content,  like 
Abraham,  to  offer  up  to  God  my  dearest  child  that 
never  offended  me." 

As  the  martyr  passed  the  prison  in  his  way  to 
execution,  he  said,  "  Courage,  my  dear  brethren. 
From  my  example  have  courage,  like  brave  soldiers 
of  Christ."  The  prisoners  answered  him  with  a 
shout  of  joy,  clapping  of  hands,  and  singing  of  Te 
Deum.  At  the  stake  he  cried,  "  O  death,  where 
is  thy  sting !"  His  last  words  were,  "  Lord  Jesus 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ; — 
and  have  mercy  on  me* !" 

•  Brandt.  53. 
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yJBELARDf  Petery  his  genius,  industry,  and  learning,  iii.  339; 
his  self-sufficiency  and  heretical  propensities,  ib ;  bis  cele- 
brity in  the  philosophical  schools,  ib. ;  seduces  Eloisa,  348 ; 
retires  into  a  monastery,  343  ;  broaches  heretical  opinions, 
ib.  and  seq. ;  summoned  before  a  council,  and  ordered  to  burn 
his  writings,  and  to  recite  Athanasian  creed,  ib. ;  obeys  the 
council,  350 ;  impugns  their  proceedings,  ib. ;  his  want  of 
veracity,  ib. ;  his  commentary  on  Romans,  ib. ;  his  contro- 
versy with  Bernard,  351  &  seq.;  appeals  to  the  Pope,  358  ; 
condemned  by  him,  369;  confined  to  a  monastery,  ib.; 
satisfies  Bernard  of  his  orthodoxy,  ib. ;  his  death,  370; 
character  of  his  correspondence  with  Eloisa,  ib. 

Abraham^  an  Ascetic,  confines  himself  to  his  cell  for  50  years, 
u*  259 ;  chosen  to  convert  Pagans,  260 ;  his  reluctance  to 
the  work,  ib.;  compelled  by  his  Bishop,  ib. ;  his  trials, 
patience,  and  success,  ib. ;  returns  to  his  solitude,  ib. 

Absalom^  Abp.  of  Lunden,  his  labours  and  character,  iii.  429. 

Abyssinia^  progress  of  Christianity  there,  ii.  103. 

AcaciuSy  Bp.  of  Amida,  extraordinary  proof  of  his  humanity,ii.  53 1 . 

Acceptus,  demanded  Bishop  by  church  of  Frejus,  ii.  177 ;  his  con- 
scientious evasion,  ib. 

Aceiiiis^  a  Kovatian  Bishop,  attends  council  of  Nice,  ii.  64 ;  bit 
conversation  with  Constantine,  ib. 

Acolythj  what,  i.  366,  note. 

Adalbert^  Abp.  of  Prague,  dissuades  a  Hungarian  Prince  from 
apostacy,  iii.  253;  sketch  of, his  former  life,  ib.;  his  awful 
sense  of  the  ministerial  duties,  ib. ;  goes  on  a  mission  to 
Poland,  254 ;  his  success  there,  ib. ;  murdered,  ib. ;  styled 
the  Apostle  of  Prussia,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. 

Adalvardi  a  missionary  to  Sweden,  beaten  and  expelled  from  the 
country,  iii.  257. 

Tox.  v»  R  r 
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Adam  of  Bremen,  his  testimony  to  the  conversion  of  the  Danes, 
iii.  296. 

Adelaide f  wife  of  Otho  I.  her  zeal  and  liberality,  iii.  251 ;  expe- 
riences vicissitudes,  261 ;  her  character,  ib. 

Adelardf  a  luminary  of  ninth  century,  declines  an  invitation  to 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  iii.  234;  becomes  a  monk,  and 
is  made  abbot,  ib. ;  forced  to  court,  ib. ;  his  recluse  and 
pious  habits,  ib. ;  banished  on  suspicion,  and  recalled,  ib.; 
returns  to  his  monastery,  ib. ;  his  exemplary  character,  ib. 

—  A  monk,  founds  the  monastery  of  New  Corbie,  iii.  235. 
Adelbert,  Abp.  of  Madgeburgh,  his  labours,  iii.  260. 
Adeldagtu  made  Chancellor  to  Otho  I.  iii.  272 ;  made  Ardi* 

bishop  of  Hamburg,  ib. ;  complaints  of  his  flack  on  aecoiuit 
of  his  residence  at  court,  2^3  >  retums  to  his  bishopric,  iL ; 
his  character,  ib. 

Ado,  Abp.  of  Vienna,  his  character,  iii.  199;  his  attention  to  dis- 
cipline, ib. ;  dissuades  Lothaire  from  divorcing  his  queen,  ib. 

Addvard^  Bp.  of  Verden,  his  character  and  labours,  iii.  973. 

Adrian,  succeeds  to  the  empire,  i.  174;  his  rescript  in  fiiiYOur  of 
the  Christians,  178  ;  his  severity  to  the  Jews,  179* 

— Pope,  his  character,  iii.  164;  strengthens  himself  by  the 
support  of  Charlemagne,  165 ;  receives  considerable  terri- 
tories from  him,  ib. ;  his  correspondence  with  Irene,  re- 
specting  image  worship,  166 ;  his  avaricious  demands,  ib.; 
seeks  approbation  of  decrees  of  second  council  of  Nice  from 
western  Bishops,  167;  disappointed,  ib.;  his  prudent  con- 
duct towards  Charlemagne,  168;  his  death,  169. 

—  VI.  Pope,  his  character,  v.  100,  105;  his  bitterness  agjainst 

Luther,  101,  note ;  his  brieve  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  101; 
his  candid  acknowledgement  of  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  103; 
his  brieves  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,!  13, 571 ;  his  death,  121.; 
account  of  his  birth  and  rise,  ib.  note ;  his  epitaph,  ib. ;  so- 
licits Erasmus  to  oppose  Luther,  259 ;  his  brieve  to  Ziungle, 
538  ;  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  582  &  seq. 
JSdesius,  a  martyr,  his  generous  but  imprudent  indignation  at  the 
cruelty  perpetrated  on  Christians^  ii.  20 ;  his  martyrdom,  ib* 

—  A  boy  carried  into  Abyssinia,  where  he  escapes  being  mnr- 

dered,  and  is  employed  at  court  in  conjunction  with  Frumen- 
tins,  ii.  103. 

JSlia  Capiiolina,  another  name  for  Jerusalem,  i.  180 ;  ii.  101. 

Agapius,  his  martyrdom,  ii.  22. 

Agelius,  a  Novatian  Bishop,  exiled  by  the  Arians,  ii.  156;  his 
admirable  character,  ib. ;  his  restoration,  ib. ;  his  death,  24a* 

Agobardy  Abp.  of  Lyons,  writes  against  image  worship,  iix.  211. 

Agrippa,  Herod,  enjoys  civil  power  in  Judea,  i.  23;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  persecutes  the  church  ib.;  puts  James  the 
Apostle  to  death,  ib. ;  proceeds  against  reter,  ib.;  his 
death,  25. 

Aldan,  an  Irish  monk,  his  mission  to  Northumbria,  iii.  106; 
made  Bishop  of  Lindisfern,  107 ;  his  character  ib. 
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jUgUul^ht  King  of  the  Ijombards,  convorted  to  orthodoxy,iii.5o ; 

ravages  the  Roman  territories,  61. 
jllaricj  King  of  the  Visigoths,  reigns  at  Toulouse,  iiu  10  ;  adopts 

Arianism,  ib. ;  his  humanity  to  the  orthodox,  ib. 
Albert^  Abp.  of  Mentz,  promulgates  the  indulgences  of  Leo  X,  ia 

Germany,  iv.  315 ;  bis  answer  to  Luther,  441 ;  prosecutes 

Bernard  for  matrimony,  v.  348. 

—  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  espouses  the  reformed  doctrines 

V.  177. 

—  Count  of  Mansfield,  a  friend  of  the  Reformation,  exhorts 

Luther  to  appease  Duke  George,  v.  35S. 

Albertm  Magnus^  his  fame  in  school  divinity,  iv.  108,  note. 

jHcibiadeSj  a  martyr,  induced  to  change  his  ascetic  life,  i.  239. 

Alcvu^  a  celebrated  Englishman,  enjoys  the  favour  of  Charley 
megne,  iii.  166;  his  share  in  the  darolin  Books,  168 ;.  dis- 
proves decrees  of  second  council  pf  Nice,  1 9a ;  was  a  deacon 
€»f  York,  ib. ;  sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  ib. ;.  persijades 
Charlemagne  to  found  two  universities,  ib. ;  his  fame  and 
writings,  ib. 

Aleander,  appointed  Pope's  nuncio,  iv.  481 ;  sent  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  with  a  bull  against  Luther,  ib. ;  his  character,  ih. 
k  484,  569,  634;  his  proceedings  with  the  Elector,  481 
6i  seq. ;  burns  Luther's  books,  484  ;  his  extraordinary  tes- 
timony to  Luther's  probity,  485;  procures  a  second  biiU 
against  Luther,  501 ;  his  speech  at  Worms,  5126  &  seq. ; 
cprrupts  the  diet,  531 ;  endeavours  to  prevent  Luther's  ap- 
pearance thei^  537 ;  why  employed  to  draw  up  the  edict  of 
Worms^  564 ;  remonstrates  with  the  Emperor,  576 ;  per- 
secutes the  Lutherans,  v.  147 }  his  advice  respecting  Frederic 
the  Wise,  170, 

AUxamUr^  a  martyr,  i.  235. 

-mm,  Bp.  of  Jerusalem,  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  i.  391 ; 
dies  in  prison,  388. 

-~  Bp»  of  Cappadocia,  his  sufferings,  i.  301 ;  associated  with 
Narcissus  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  302. 

—  Bp.  of  Cemana,  suffers  auurtyrdom,  i.  403. 

-—  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  tderatee  Arius,  ii.  51 ;  roused  to  assert  the 
true  faith,  ib.;  summons  a  synod,  53  ;  writes  against  .Ari- 
anism, 55;  his  death,  66;  points  out  Athanasius  for  his 
successor,  ib. 

-—  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  his  character  ii.  71 ,  menaced  by 
EuseMus,  73 ;  his  disuess  at  being  obligisd  to,  restore  Arius, 
73;  his  defith,  77*  wx 

-*-  IV.  Popa»  favours  tfa^  friars,  iv.  18 ;  comfflled  to  order  the 
bumipg  of  9  Franciscan  book,  91. 

-^  VI.  Pope»  guilty  of  souidalouaoriaies,  iy.  304, 313. 

—  VIL  Popecompelstwokingp  to  hold  hia  bridle,  iii.  480. 
Alexandria^  Gospel  planted  thereby  St.Mai*k,  i.  386.;  Christian 

school  t^ere,  387. 
Alfred^  the  Great,  opposes  the  Danes,  iii.  300;  his  sfjieech  hitCoT^ 

Rr  a 
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ft  battle,  ib. ;  defeats  the  Danes,  ib. ;  his  translations,  ib.;  hit 
endeavours  to  improve  his  subjects,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. 

jilfrif,  a  writer  ar  aiiist  transubstantiation,  iii.  947. 

Atlegonesj  use  and  abuse  thereof,  v.  383,  384. 

Ailix,  his  wiitings  commended,  iii.  376. 

Afmansor,  Caliph,  founds  Bagdad,  iii   165. 

Alphatiis^  a  Bishop  of  Palestine,  his  extraordinary  fortitude  and 
martyrdom,  ii.  14. 

Alphage,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  his  magnanimity,  iii.  300 ;  expostu- 
lates with  the  enraged  Danes,  301 ;  imprisoned,  ib. ;  declines 
a  ransom  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  ib. ;  stoned,  ib. 

Alphonsus,  Peter,  a  Jew,  converted,  iii  433  ;  publishes  a  dialogue 
against  the  Jews,  ib.  ;  his  eminent  learning,  ib. 

Aljfpivs,  the  friend  of  Augustine,  devotes  himself  to  tbeCircassitB 
games,  ii.  334 ;  reformed  by  Augustine,  ib. ;  involved  in 
Manicheism,  ib ;  captivated  with  the  exhibitions  of  gla- 
diators, 335;  apprehended  as  a  thief,  and  providentiallj 
delivered,  ib.;  practises  in  the  law,  ib.;  converted  at  the 
same  time  with  Augustine,  351  &  seq. ;  made  Bishop  of 
Tagasta,  380;  opposes  Pelagianism,  ib.  &  400. 

Ambrose,  a  Valentinian,  confuted  by  Ongen,i.  313 ;  his  liberality 
to  Crimen,  319;  entitles  himself  to  the  name  of  Con- 
fessor,  ib. 

—  Bp.  of  Milan,  his  early  history,  ii.  173;  his  learning  and 
celebrity  as  a  pleader,  ib. ;  appointed  governor  of  Milan, 
and  renowned  in  that  office,  ib. ; '  chosen  Bishop  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  manner,  174;  his  attempts  to  avoid  the  office,  175; 
gives  up  his  property  to  th?  church  and  poor,  ib.;  his 
pastoral  labours,  176  &  181;  expels  Arianism  from  Italy, 
176  ;  avails  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Simplician,  ib. ; 
his  correspondence  with  Gratian,  179;  his  encomiums  00 
virginity,  180;  applies  vessels  of  the  church  to  redeem 
captives,  181  ;  insulted  atSirmium,  ib.;  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Maximus,  190;  refuses  to  hold  communion  with  his 
bishops,  ib.;  receives  ill  treatment  from  Valentinian  the 
younger,  194;  his  letter  to  him  respecting  the  Pagans,  ib. ; 
his  reply  to  Symmachus,  195 ;  his  talents  for  negociation,ib.; 
challenged  to  a  disputation  by  Auxentius,i96 ;  his  answer,  ib. ; 
refuses  to  deliver  up  his  church,  ib.;  introduces  responsive 
singing,  197 ;  his  trials,  ib. ;  his  veneration  for  relics,  199 ; 
his  second  embassy  to  Maximus,  200 ;  composes  a'  funeral 
oration  on  Valentinian,  ib. ;  opposes  the  rebuilding  of  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  201 ;  his  letter  to  Theodosius  upon  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica,  202  ;  prohibits  the  emperor  from 
the  church,  ib ;  enjoins  him  penance,  303 ;  his  death  and 
character,  229 ;  his  treatise  on  Offices,  230  ;  his  directions 
to  his  clergy,  231 ;  his  book  of  repentance,  ib. ;  his  notions 
of  the  pastoral  office,  233 ;  promoted  monastic  spirit,  234 ; 
his  summary  of  Gospel  salvation,  335 ;  his  ideas  on  the 
benefit  of  death,  ib. ;  his  three  books  concerning  the  Holy 
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Gbost,  336 ;  his  condolence  with  Faustinus  on  the  death  of 
his  sister,  ib. ;  his  epistolary  address  to  clergymen,  937 ;  his 
interpretations  of  Scripture  exceptionable,  ib. ;  his  doctrinal 
notions,  23H ;  his  superstitions  concerning  the  dead,  ib. ;  how 
he  promoted  monastic  bondage ,  and  prelatical  pride,  ib. ; 
visited  by  Augustine,  32?;  character  of  his  preaching,  ib. ; 
forbids  superstitious  practices, in  honour  of  martyrs,  329. 

Amelivs^  his  attempt  to  unite  Christiany  and  Platonism,  i.  537. 

AmmoniuSy  SaccaSy  his  religious  principles,  i.  262 ;  his  platonic 
iBcfaool,  ii.  108.  ;     . 

AmphilochuSf  Bp.  of  Iconium,  his  behaviour  at  the  court  of  Theo- 
dosius,  ii.  185. 

AnabaptuiSf  what,  v.  71,  note;  see  also  Peasants'  war,. their 
fanaticism  and  violence,  496  &  seq. ;  suffer  persecutiou, 

;       507,  545»  562. 

AnaptaSy  a  christian  disciple  struck  dead  for  lying  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  i.  12. 

—  a  disciple  of  Damascus,  sent  to  Saul  on  his  conversion,  i.  19. 
Anastasiusy  Bp.  of  Antioch,  resists  an  edict  of  Justinian,  iii.  24; 

his  exemplary  piety,  ib. ;  his  farewell .  letter,  25 ;  his  inti- 
macy with  Gregory  the  First,  41 ;  his  ejection  and  restora- 
tion, 50  ;  his  death  and  character,  52. 

—  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  iii.  157. 

Andreas,  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  employed  by  Gustavus  to  trans- 
late the  Scriptures,  v.  134.       . 

Andrew,  made  King  of  Hungary  on  condition  of  restoring  idola-: 
try,  iii.  293 ;  moved  by  seeing  an  attack  on  four  bishops,  ib. ; 
revives  Christianity,  ib. 

Angel,  of  the  Church,  what,  1.  161. 

Anicetus,  Bp.  of  Rome,  confers  with  Polycarp  respecting  the 
observance  of  Easter,  i.  210. 

Ann(ty  wife  of  VVolodomir,  prevaib  on  her  husband  to  embrace 
Christianity,  iii.  263. 

AnnCy  wife  of  Richard  H.  of  England,  uses  her  influence  to  pro* 
tect  the  Lollards,  iv.  164;  her  character,  165. 

—  of  Mecklen burgh,  opposes  the  Reformation,  v.  450. 
Ansberty  quotation  from  his  writings,  iii.  274. 

AnscatiuSy  a  monk,  proceeds  on  a  dangerous  mission  to  Frieze- 
land,  iii.  236 ;  his  labours,  237 ;  his  mission  to  Sweden,  ib. ; 
pillaged  by  pirates,  and  suffers  great  hardships,  ib. ;  suc- 
cess of  his  labours  in  Sweden,  238 ;  made  Archbishop  of 
Hamburg,  ib. ;  his  pastoral  labours,  ib. ;  his  pious  resigna- 
tion, 239;  made  Bishop  of  Bremen,  ib. ;  propagates  the 
Gospel  in  Denmark,  ib. ;  renews  his  attempts  in  Sweden, ib.;. 
his  success,  240;  returns  to  Denmark,  ib. ;  his  death  and 
character,  ib. ;  erects  a  hospital,  ib. ;  said  to  have  possessed 
the  gift  of  miracles,  ib. 

Anselmy  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  his  devotion  to  the  Pope,  iii.  304 ; 
his  contests  with  William  Rufus,  ib;;  con  tributes  .to  enforce, 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  ib. ;  his  character,  305,  30*1,  ^va\ 

Rr3 
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oflfors  himself  to  a  monastery  at  the  age  of  Cfteeoy  307 ; 
gets  entangled  in  ranities  off  the  world,  iU ;  fieoomes  a 
monk,  abbot,  and  fiiar,  308 ;  his  rehietuice  «o  be  made 
archbishop,  ib. ;  retires  to  the  Continent,  309 ;  wntes  on  the 
Iticamation,  ib.;  chiracter  of  his  woHtS,  ib.;  his  iwgna- 
fion  revised,  310;  distinguished  at  coimcil  of  Bari,  311; 
writes  on  the  Conception  and  Original  Sin,  ib. ;  retiinis  to 
England  and  compromises  with  de  King,  Ib. ;  his  deatii, 
313 ;  his  works  on  will,  predestination,  and  grace,  ib.;  his 
direction  for  visitation  of  the  sick,  ib.^  his  work,  called, 
*'  The  Fool  Refuted,"  31 6 ;  was  the  inventfor  of  Ha  alrgaiaeBt 
ascribed  to  Descartes,  ib. 

jirutlmy  Bp.  of  Havelburg,  his  charaeter,  xii.  434 ;  cenaanes  mo- 
nastic institutions,  435. 

Anthony  J  the  Egyptian,  founder  of  monastic  societieB,  i.  594 ; 
stories  of  his  contests  with  the  devil  ridicolous,  595;  his 
character,  ib. ;  also,  ii.  96  &  seq. ;  his  opposition  to  Arianism, 
97  ;  pretends  to  live  without  food,  98  ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Constanttas,  lOi. 

—  Bp.  of  Fussala,  ordained  by  Aoguatine,  ii.  459,  note ;  dis* 

appoints  his  expectations,  and  is  expelled,  ib. 
Antichrutf  early  indication  of,  i.  134;  when  identified  with 

Bishops  of  Rome,  iii.  157 ;  descrifition  of,  in  a  Waldenaiin 

treatise,  475. 
Antioch^  disciples  first  called  Christiafis  there,  i.  49. 
Antipat^  a  martyr,  i.  91. 
Antipadobaptists,  their  rise,  iii.  451 . 
Antoninus,  Pius^  succeeds  to  the  empire,  i.  181 ;  his  character,  ib.; 

his  edict    in    favour  of  the  Christians,   l8{t ;   bis   great 

worth,  183. 

—  Abp.  of  Florence,  his  piety  and  extraordinary  laboara,  W.  299. 
Apoihnarii,  Father  and  Son,  their  ingenious  attempt  to  connterad 

Julian's  prohibition  of  learning  among  Christians,  ii.  196; 
heresy  of,  confuted  by  Athanasius,  164 ;  expelled  for  refiisiifg 
to  give  up  the  friendship  of  a  Pagan,  948 ;  set  np  a  sect,  ib. ; 
their  learning  and  capacity,  949 ;  works  of  the  eon,  ib. 

ApoUinaris,  of  Hierapolis,  his  writings  lost,  i.  953 ;  fais  -account 
of  the  Montanists,  96o. 

ApoU&niaf  an  aged  virgin,  her  heroic  courage  and  martyr- 
dom, i.  391. 

ApolloniuSy  a  philosopher,  accosed  as  a  Christian,  1.1142 ;  bdieaded, 
and  his  accost  also  punished,  943. 

ApoUoSy  an  early  disciple,  his  character,  i.  74. 

ApoUacy^  God-denying,  what,  i.  959. 

Apostles,  their  prejudices  agakist  the  Gentiles,  i.  49. 

AppkUm,  a  martyr  of  Palestine,  leaves  his  family  on  account  of 
their  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  ii.  19 ;  his  imprudent  zeal,  ib.; 
and  sil&rings,  ib. 

Apuitnts,  a  lodicroos  author,  his  mamier  of  speaking  of  a  Chris- 
tian's faith,  i.  597. 
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jt^Kiia,  an  evly  diuiple,  his  moqnmlntucc  with  Panl,  i.  73 ;  cM* 
ceraed  ia  planting  tha  Cburch  of  Rome,  79. 

. —  Icuifiiuui  to  Adrian,  his  ^oatacy,  i.  180. 

Aquino*,  Thomai,  the  angelical  doctor,  hia  facia,  iv.  36  ;  defenda 
doctriaea  of  fpea-witl.  tranaabatantiatioa,  sBid  aopererogR- 
tioa,  ib.;  hia  axtntordtnaiy  notioo  reapacting  tha  interpre* 
tation  of  Scnptun,  37  ;  hia  corrupt  aantimeota  reaperting 
jaadfication,ib. I  •ba«r>tneeaafgreatdeToUon,ib.;  Lntber'a 
opinion  of  faim,  v.  15. 

AmuUtu,  oneof  the  sons  and  Moceaaors  of  Tbeodoiiua,  reaidra  at 
CoBBtantino|rie,  ii.  379;  iaaignificanceof  hiscbaractar,  383; 
depoaes  Chryiostom,  and  pertecutea  his  adherenta,  090. 

AithimmM,  a  Lriaiturian,  hia  ronstaacy  in  reaiating  tsmBtationa 
to  Arianiam,  ii.  49,1; ;  ordered  to  execudon  by  Uenaenc,  ib. ; 
cBcapea  by  hia  cooatancy,  ib. 

Areopagwt,  Court  of,  i.  7a  ;  why  it  did  not  condemn  PanI,  ib. 

•rft-MMtn,  high,  ii. 61,  note;  its  fraita,  183,  183;  expelled  from 
Italy  by  AmbrMe,  176;  ita  decline  in  France,  iii.  i3i  put 
an  end  to  in  Africa,  aa  ;  deatroyad  in  Spain,  31. 

Ariaiu,  their  aiibtlety,  ii.  gS,  6-j,  150,  i8jS;  praeent  their  coa- 
Jeavon  of  faith  to  Nicene  Cauncil,  60 ;  unite  with  tl»  MaU- 
tians,  67;  their  unjust  proceedings  againaC  AthanasiuB,  70; 
enjoy  court  favour,  7a  ;  tbetr  profligacy,  74  ;  peisecute  the 
trinitarians,  88,  89  ;  their  general  Miccese,  93  ;  their  diva- 
aiona,  ib.;  attempt  to  ingratiate  themaejvee  with  Joviaa, 
15a;  Bubscribecouncilof  Nice,  ib,;  their  ioaidious  attempts 
against  Atbanasius  defeated,  153 ;  gain  over  Valeua,  and 
persecute  the  cburch,  155;  Juatinoalaw  in  their  favour,  195; 
commit  aa  erasure  ia  St.  John'a  Goepel,  B36,  note;  their 
wickedaeM,  4B9;  masaacre  the  orthodox  at  Riga,  495; 
oommtt  other  dreodfnl  persacntioas,  498  &  atq. ;  brbiddeu 
to  hald  aasambliea,  iii.  oa. 

—  Semi,  ii.  156;  persecuted  by  the  Ariana,  ib. ;  t«UBit«  with  the 

orthodox,  ib. 
Aritiida,  his  apolog}'  for  the  Chriatiaoa,  i.  177. 

—  the  Sophist,  bis  notion  of  Chriatians  1.535. 
ArittotU,  effects  of  his  philiwophy  in  tbe  C^rcfa,  iv.  !i,  13. 
Aruu,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  his  proraising  chancier,  ii.50 ; 

joina  tbe  Meletian  party,  ib. ;  leaves  it  and  recoaciles  himself 
to  hia  Bishr^,  ib. ;  expelled  for  his  factious  spirit,  ib. ;  again 
obtaina  favour,  ib.;  his  true  character,  ih.  i  advances  here- 
tical opinions,  51 ;  is  joined  by  many  of  tbe  clergy,  5a;  his 
industry  ia  propagating  his  opinions,  ib. ;  expelled  by  a 
synod,  ib. ;  his  epistle,  53,  note  ;  forms  alliances  with  various 
bishops, 55 ;  condemned  at  a  socoDd  synod  at  Alexandria,  ib.; 
his  doctrines  condemned  by  Nicene  Council,  60 ;  deposed,  6 1 ; 
and  banished  to  Illyricum,  6t ;  returns,  66 ;  summoned  to 
ConstaatiDople,  71;  subscrtbea  and  swean  toNicene  doc- 
triiwa,  79  ;  hia  secret  reservation,  ib. ;  hia  restoration  ordered 
by  CoaMantJDe,  73 ;  hie  death,  ib. 
Hr4 
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ArwMx  of  Brescia,  his  heretical  opinions  opposed  by  BerBti4t 
ill.  374 ;  raises  a  sedition  against  the  Pope,  and  is  burned^  ib. 

Amttlph,  a  presbyter,  preaches  against  vices  of  the  clergy,  iii.43ft ; 
murdered,  433. 

Amulpkus^  Bp.  of  Orleans,  presides  at  council  of  Rheiois,  iii.  947 ; 
his  discourse  against  the  Pope,  ib. ;  his  zeal  and  prudence,  948. 

Arseniusj  a  Meletian  bishop,  story  of  his  murder,  ii.  68;  re- 
nounces his  former  connexions,  and  solicits  commiinioo  with 
Athanasius,  70. 

—  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  renowned  for  his  piety,  iv.  15 ;  appointed 
guardian  to  the  young  emperor,  ib.;  compelled  to  crown 
an  usurper,  ib. ;  retires  to  a  monastery,  ib. ;  recalled,  ib.; 
excommunicates  the  Emperor  Michael,  ib.;  banished,  16; 
m  integrity,  ib. 

Jrunddj  Abp.  of  York,  and  afterwards  of  Canterbury,  his  incoo* 
sistoocy,  iv.  165;  persecutes  the  Lollards,  ibi  6c  167, 1692 
crowns  Henry  the  Fourth,  ib. ;  persecutes  Lord  C(4)bam, 
170  &  seq. ;  nis  artful  conduct,  171,  iSs;  his  examination 
of  Lord  Cobham,  174. 

A$aphy  gives  name  to  a  see,  iii.  109;  his  character,  ib. 

Aiciepas,  Bp.  of  Gaza,  driven  from  bds  see  by  the  Arians,  iL  67 ; 
restored,  76,  84. 

Asciephis,  Bp.  of  the  Marcionites,  suffers  martyrdom,  ii.  95. 

Ana^  Seven  Churches  of,  i.  84. 

Asptbetesy  a3ctracen  chief,  favours  the  Christians  under  a  Persian 
persecution,  ii.  52 1 ;  obliged  to  fly  in  consequence,  ib. ;  re- 
ceives baptism,  ib. 

Aitnlphusy  King  of  the  Lombards,  takes  Ravenna,  iii.  16 1. 

Athanarkf  King  of  the  Goths,  persecutes  the  Christians,  ii.  166. 

AthanasianSy  their  constancy  under  persecution,  ii.  165* 

AthanasuiSy  his  Life  of  Anthony  the  Monk,  i.  524 ;  distinguishes 
himself  when  deacon  at  council  of  Nice,  ii.  59 ;  is  recom- 
mended by  Alexander  as  his  successor,  and  is  ordained 
bishop,  66 ;  suffers  persecution  for  forty-six  years  from  the 
Arians,  ib. ;  refuses  to  restore  Arius,  ib. ;  his  conduct  exa- 
mined before  a  council  at  Tyre,  68 ;  maliciously  charged 
with  various  crimes,  ib. ;  extraordinary  proof  of  his  innocence 
of  the  murder  of  Arsenius,  J69 ;  his  conduct  further  examined 
at  Alexandria,  70;  obliged  to  fly,  71;  deposed,  ib.;  sues 
for  a  fair  trial  at  Constantinople,  ib. ;  accused  of  stopping 
supplies  of  corn,  ib. ;  banished  to  Treves,  ib. ;  restored  and 
received  with  acclamations,  76;  deposed,  78;  obliged  to 
fly,  79;  publishes  an  epistle  to  the  Christian  world,  ib.; 
gains  his  cause  before  council  of  Sardica,  .82 ;  invited  to 
return,  and  well  received  by  Constaptius,  83 ;  returns  to 
Alexandria,  84 ;  condemned  by  -council  of  Milan,  86 ;  ex- 
posed to  various  hardships,  88 ;  shows  great  intrepidity,  ib.; 
retreats  to  the  deserts  and  takes  refuge  among  the  monkii,  89 ; 
his  apology,  90;  his  remarkable  letter  to  the  monks,  9s; 
4^pposes  the  Macedonian  heresy,  93 ;  spends  seven  years  in 
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coDcealment,  132 ;  returns  to  his  see,  ib.;  I>i8  Christian  be- 
haviour there,  ib. ;  holds  a  council,  ib.;  banished  by  Julian, 
135;  flies  into  Egypt,  137;  saves  his  life  by  stratagem, 
and  reappears  at  Alexandria,  137,  151 ;  restored  by  Jovian, 
ib. ;  graciously  received  at  Antioch  by  that  emperor,  152 ; 
attempts  of  the  Arians  against  him  frustrated,  153 ;  expelled 
and  obliged  to  secrete  himself  for  four  months  in  his  lather's 
sepulchre,  157;  recalled,  ib.;  expels  governor  of  I.ydia  for 
his  vices,  160 ;  his  death,  and  character  of  his  works,  161 ; 
creed  called  after  him  not  his,  but  contains  his  sentiments, 
164;  character  of  his  life,  ib. 
.Aikenagorasj  his  apology,  i.  354. 

Atkeni^  pleasing  account  of  the  Church  there,  i.  176. 

Attains,  of  Pergamus,  distinguished  in  the  persecution  of  Vienne, 
i,  227 ;  his  serenity  under  it,  233 ;  his  martyrdom,  235. 

AtticMSy  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  succeeds  Arsacius,  ii.  292  ;  joins 
in  persecuting  Chrysostom,  294,  51b  ;  his  character,  ib. 

Attila,  the  Hun,  ravages  vaiious  parts  of  the  empire,  ii.  493 ; 
his  respect  for  religion,  ib. 

Aubert,'d  monk,  accompanies  Anscariuson  a  dangerous  mission, 
iii.  236;  his  labours,  237. 

Attdasy  a  zealot,  burns  a  Persian  temple,  and  thereby  causes  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  ii.  520. 

AugenduSy^L  schismatic  in  church  of  Carth?tge,  i.  3Q6. 

Augihurgy  Diet  of,  v.  428  &  seq.;  a  second  diet  of,  559  &  aeq.; 
confession  of,  561. 

Augustine,  St.  the  great  instrument  of  reviving  evangelical  truth, 
ii.  299 ;  his  first  book  of  confes»ons,  ib. ;  his  birth  and  pa- 
rentage, ib.  note;  second  book,  307;  third  book,  312; 
fourth  book,  316;  fifth  book,  320;  sixth  book,  329;  seventh 
book,  338;  eighth  book,  346;  ninth  book,  354;  made 
presbyter  of  Hippo,  367  ;  licensed  to  preach  in  presence  of 
the  bishop,  ib. ;  vanquishes  Fortunatus,  the  Manichae,  in  a 
controversy,  ib. ;  joined  with  Valerius  in  the  bishopric,  368; 
institutes  a  monastery,  ib. ;  success  of  his  writings,  ib.;  opr 
poses  Pelagian  ism,  374,  380 ;  his  caution  in  controversy, 
374,  465 ;  writes  against  Ccelestius,  375 ;  his  letter  to 
Pelagius,  ib.;  persuades  Demetrias  to  consecrate  her  vir- 
ginity, 376 ;  liable  to  charge  of  superstition,  ib. ;  see  also, 
361,  note,  6c  469;  his  refutation  of  Pelagius  s  letter  to 
Demetrias,  376,  400 ;  recovers  two  young  men  from  Pela- 
gianism,  376 ;  his  anonymous  answer  to  a  book  of  Pelagius, 
377  ;  his  tenderness  to  Pelagius,  378  ;  undeceives  John  of 
Jerusalem,  respecting  Pelagianism,  379;  his  history  of  Pela- 
gianism,  ib.;  undeceives  Innocent  respecting  the  Pelagian 
imposition  on  the  council  of  Diospolis,  380 ;  his  treatise  on 
original  sin  and  grace,  384 :  defends  the .  doctrines  of  the 
church  respecting  marriage,  ib«;  his  treatise  on  rebuke  and 
grace,  387,  412  ;  converts  Leporius  from  Pelagian  notions^ 
387 ;  his  books  on  predestination  and  perseverance,  388 ;  his 
letter  to  Innocent  respecting  doctrine  of  grace,  406;  to  Sixtus 
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a  prcaby ttr,  on  sidM  iubyecty  4j09  ^  to  Viltdiii,  nd  toAi 
taaios  on  the  same,  409;  bis  tresCise  0m  itttet  teptiBai,  ik; 
his  three  books  to  Marcellintts,  410 ;  kiaecarito  in  kk  notiOB 
of  justification^  41I ;  his  otiier  works,  lb.;  430  4k  aeq*;  his 
notion  of  perseverance  not  Scriptural,  41 1 ;  bis  city  of  God, 
413;  nearly  eradicated  Pelagians  tiid  Manichoss,  434; 
often  way-laid  by  the  CiraumoellioBeSi  4^5 ;  providoitially 
escapes  on  one  occasion,  ib.;  his  methods  wkh  «he  Dona- 
tists,  426 ;  objects  to  compulsory  methods,  ib. ;  chaages  his 
opinion,  437 ;  his eloqaeace,440,  note;  bis  contiwetay  with 
Jerom,  444  &  seq. ;  his  correspondence  with  theMadaarians, 
447 ;  converts  a  Manicbee  in  an  extraordinary  m— iWV45g; 
disputes  publicly  with  Fehx,  456;  opposes  Arisiusis,  ik; 
his  fNitience  and  meekness,  ib. ;  his  dischar^a  of  tbo  jadieiid 
office,  ib. ;  his  regular  attendance  at  councUs,  457 ;  his  or- 
dinations, ib.;  his  private  and  domestic  habits,  ib. ;  his 
charity,  458,  468,  note;  obecks  the  practice  «f  leaving 
possessions  to  the  charch,  ib. ;  his  devotion  to  divine  things, 
ib. ;  his  abstinence  from  female  society,  ib. ;  his  retracta- 
tions, 459;  his  conduct  towards  Anthony  of  Faasala,  459, 
note ;  his  afflictions  in  later  life,  459 ;  endeavonia  to  make 
religious  impressions  on  Boniface,  460  ;  his  death,  461 ;  his 
notions  of  repentance,  ib.;  his  theology,  ib.;  his  c^ebrityas 
a  writer,  460 ;  comparison  between  him  and  J«rom,  476; 
meditations  of,  ohieky  fpom  writings  of  Ansehn,  iii.soB; 
his  writings  characterised  by  meekness^  iv.  336 ;  apt  to  tor^ 
tore  Scripture  in  controversy,  v.  385. 

Auguitincy  a  monk,  his  mission  to  Britain,  iii.7tt ;  made  aicbbishop 
of  the  English  nation,  78 ;  alleges  his  possession  of  miraculous 
|K>wers,  80;  invites  the  Wetefa  Inshops  to  a  conference,  81 ; 
convinces  them  by  a  miracle,  tb.;  his  second  conference  with 
them,  8fi ;  bis  death,  ib. 

AweUauy  the  Emperor,  succeeds  Claudius,  u  489;  coaqoert 
Zenobia,  496 ;  turns  persecutor,  ib. ;  his  death,  497. 

AurtUnuy  a  C!hristian  youth,  suffers  persecution  twice,  i.  364; 
ordained  a  reader  by  Cyprian,  ah. 

AtufentiuSf  an  Arian  bnhop  of  Milan,  imposes  upon  Valentinian, 
ii.  169;  his  duplicity,  170;  bis  death,  173. 

•M-  a  Scythian,  challenges  Ambrose  to  a  disputiition,  ii*  196. 

B. 

Backer ^Jokudcy  a  reformer,  his  martyndom,  v.  381, 587. 
Baoony  Rogety  a  Franciscan  friar,  his  80|irtsing  leamiiig,  iv.  3 ; 

imprisoned  and  treated  as  a  naagician,  ib.;  his  piety  qoes- 

tionable,  ib. ;  his  description  of  the  ignorance  of  bis  times,  ib. 
BadbfyJohny  a  low  workman,  and  a  Lollard,  bis  noartyrdom, 

iv.  168. 
B&gdady  founded  by  Almaasor,  iii.  165;  becomes  the  residesce 

of  the  Saracen  monarchs,  ib. 
BtiiiJkazary  Bp«  <tf  Prommtx,  a  reforiDer,  his  character,  v.  380. 
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Bapium^  bam  ht  accomptnied  by  dMae  grace,  i.  330,  331 ; 
whether  immernon  neceesaTy,  444;  auperttitioii  respecting 
its  efficacy,  ii.  75,  276 ;  ought  to  be  preceded  by  catechizing, 
43e  ;  Roman  mode  of,  iii.  64. 

—  Infant,  defended,  i.  439,  430;  ii.  374;  abolition  thereof  attri- 

buted to  Pelagianutm,  404 ;  remark  of  African  Council  on 
same  point,  406  ;  Augustine's  treatise  thereon,  409;  sullied 
with  superstition  in  darlc  ages,  iii.  988. 

*^  Ac-,  controversy  respecting,  i.  443,  483 ;  ii.  €4. 

BarbahUj  Bp.  of  Benevento,  his  labours,  iii.  113 ;  destroys  ido- 
latry  in  that  state,  ib. 

Bofifo,  what,  iii.  451. 

SareockeboMy  his  imporitioo  <kn  the  Jews,  i.  179. 

Bardasanesy  of  Mesopotamia,  renowned  for  learning  and  elo- 
quence, i.  353;  seduced  by  Valentinian  heresy,  ib.;  but 
recoYeni,  ib.;  his  remarkable  testimony  to  the  parity  of 
Christians,  S53. 

Btumahtu^  of  Cyprus,  distinguished  fmr  his  liberality,  i.  19; 
brings  Paul  to  the  Apostles,  21 ;  accompanies  Paul  in  his 
ministry,  see  Paul ;  led  away  by  Peter's  dissimulation,  30; 
sent  to  Antioch,  48;  brings  Paul  thither,  49;  sails  with 
Mark  to  Cyprus,  56 ;  Epistle  ascribed  to  bun  spurious,  it9. 

Sartkohmew^  Governor  of  the  Waldensian  churches,  iii.  445; 
story  of  his  being  declared  Pope  confuted,  495. 

BtuUf  a  priest,  his  seal  against  idolatry,  ii.  199;  charged  with 
sedition,  and  tortured,  ib. ;  his  constancy  and  martyrdom,  ib. 

—  the  Great,  why  so  called,  ii.  965 ;  his  strict  education,  ib. ; 

forms  an  intimacy  with  Gregory  Nasiansen,  ib. ;  studiea 
nnder  Libanhis,  966 ;  his  learning  and  talents,  ib. ;  con- 
tracts an  ascetic  tnm,ib. ;  refuses  an  invitation  to  court  from 
Julian,  ib. ;  lives  in  retirement  at  Neocaesaria,  and  draws 
over  many  to  the  same  life,  967 ;  forms  rules  of  monastic 
discipline,  founds  monasteries  and  hospitals,  ib. ;  his  success 
in  pleading  for  the  poor,  ib.;  resists  the  importunities  of 
Valens,  ib. ;  made  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  968 ;  his  danger  from 
the  Arians,  and  constancy,  ib.;  his  attention  todisci^ine,ib.; 
his  trials,  patience,  and  death,  ib.;  his  doctrine  clouded,  969 ; 
his  scriptural  notion  of  faith,  ib.;  his  love  of  heavenly 
things,  ib. 
BatUidtSy  a  soldier,  affected  by  the  constancy  of  Pontamiaena, 
!•  ^99 ;  Ilia  conversion^  300 ;  and  martyrdom,  ib. 

—  a  Spanish  Bishop,  degraded,  i.  438. 

Bayk^  Peter^  his  Dictionary,  iv*  340 ;  his  principles  and  talents, 

ib.;  his  remarks  on  Luther,  341. 
Beast y  dominion  of  the,  iii.  170,  950. 
BeamsoOref  his  misrepresentations,  v.  198,  note;    901,  aote; 

912,  note;  933,  238,  954,  usSk^I^^  486,  598,  5«9.57»- 
BedCy  h»  history,  iii.  96, 133 ;  his  devotion  to  the  See  of  Rome, 

106 ;  his  birth  and  education,  133 ;  lives  a  monastic  lifa,ib.; 

the  most  learned  man  of  his  timci  ib.  6c  190;   dMi^ed 
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deacon  and  presbyter,  ,i  33 ;  his  celebrity,  134 ;  hischaractir 

and  wntinc;s,  ib.  &  seq. ;  bis  last  sickness,  ib. ;  compared 

witb  John  of  Damascus,  191. 
Bedford^  Duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.  bis  character,  it.  196; 

persecutes  the  Lollards,  ib. 
Begliardsy  iv.  64. 
Peguinesy  iv.  64. 
Belisarius,  the  General  of  Justinian,  recovers  Africa,  iii.  as ;  his 

fame,  ib. ;  takes  Rome  from  the  Goths,  ib.;  his  irreligioa 

and  infamous  venality,  ib. 
Benedict,  his  monastic  rules,  iii.  21 ;  his  zeal  against  idolatry,  ib. 

—  IX.  Pope,  deposed  for  simony  and  wickedness,  iii.  285,  note. 

—  XI II.  Pope,pressedby  council  of  Constance  to  resign,  iv.  SS3; 

deposed,  226;  his  character,  ib.  6c  agi. 
Benefices,  origin  of,  iii.  1  o. 
Berengaiius,  of  Tours,  writes  against  transubstanUation,  iii.  289; 

compelled  to  burn  his  writing?,  ib. ;  his  frequent  recants- 

tions,  ib. ;  question  as  to  his  final  sentiments,  290 ;  his  cha^ 

racter,  291, 
Berington,  Mr.  strictures  on  his  work,  iii.  425,  484. 
Berkeley,  Thomas  Lord,  his  piety  remarkable,  iv.  166^  • 
Bernard^  an  English  missionary,  attempts  to  evangelize  Norway, 

iii.  259. 

—  St.  his  great  celebrity,  iii.  330,  372,  378  ;  his  devotion  to  the 

See  of  Rome,  330;  his  superstition,  331  ;  laments  his  aua- 
terities  in  after  life,  ib. ;  account  of  his  miracles  fabulous,  ib.; 
his  zeal  for  crusades,  332 ;  his  descent,  334 ;  his  early  devo-. 
tion  and  proficiency,  ib.;  becomes  a  Cistertian,  ib. ;  made 
abbot  of  Clairval,  335;  his  growth  in  the  divine  life,  ib.; 
moderates  his  austerity  respecting  noviciates,  ib. ;  injures 
his  health  by  austerities,  ib. ;  his  conduct  to  his  sister  on  her 
visit  to  his  monastery,  336;  begins  to  preach,  ib.;  his 
eloquence,  ib.  339 ;  his  influence,  336, 337  ;  refuses  various 
bishoprics,  336;  his  humility,  337  ;  writes  on  the  Canticles, 
ib.;  his  fi\e  books  to  Pope  Eugenius,  338,  401 ;  visits  the 
nunnery  of  the  Paraclete,  351 ;  his  controversy  with  Abelard, 
ib.  &  seq.;  his  letter  to  the  Pope  on  that  subject,  360  ;  sac- 
cess  of  his  opposition,  369;  erroneously  treats  some  good 
men  as  heretics,  372;  his  controversy  with  Gillebert,  ib.; 
opposes  Arnold  of  Brescia,  374 ;  successfully  opposes  Heory  a 
heretic,  375;  his  unjust  invectives  against  the  Cathari,  382 ; 
review  of  his  writings,  390  &  seq.;  his  character  and  death, 
413  &  seq.;  considered  the  last  of  the  fathers,  416,  note; 
inveighs  against  the  Popes,  422  ;  apt  to  torture  the  Scrip- 
tures in  controversy,  v.  385. 

—  a  French  abbot,  his  zealous  sermon  to  council  of  Constance, 

iv.  272. 
— r  BartJiolomeWythe  first  reformed  clergyman  that  niarried,y.  248; 

summoned  by  bis  archbishop,  ib. ;  defended  by  Melancthon,ib. 
^-  a  Carmelite  and  a  reformer,  suflfers  martyrdon,  v.  381. 
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Bernardin^  called  the  Burning  Coal,  his  zeal,  iv:  2912. 

Heriha^  a  Saxon  queen,  supports  a  mission  to  Britain,  iii.  73;  her 
character,  74. 

JBfi^//ii«,Bp.ofBostra,  his  heresy,!.  321 ;  reclaimed  by  Origen,  322. 

Beser,  a  Syrian,  excites  0])position  to  image  worship,  iii.  154. 

BibhaSf  her  lapse,  recovery  and  martyrdom,  i.  229. 

Bishops,  their  order  pointed  out  by  Ignatius,  i.  160 ;  nature  of 
their  office  in  primitive  times,  161  ;  their  election  anciently 
by  the  people,  514;  their  authority  with  respect  to  doctrine, 
ib. ;  their  exclusive  powers  of  ordination,  ib. ;  their  power 
with  respect  to  inferior  appointments,  ib. ;  their  election 
sometimes  episcopal,  515 ;  their  authority,  how  limited,  ib. 
not  merely  congregational  pastors,  516 ;  called  angels,  ib. 
why  chosen  by  people,  517;  not  deposable  by  people,  ib. 
ancient,  how  similar  to  presbyterian  hierar<ihy,  518  ;  ancient 
usage  in  choosing  them  altered,  ii.  78 ;  canons  forbidding 
their  translations  and  their  jour-nies  to  court,  82  ;  their  time 
of  residence  fixed,  ib. ;  their  election  transferred  to  metro- 
politans,  158;  Justinian's  laws  relating  to  them,  iii.  18; 
decree  of  council  of  Clermont  respecting  them,  2 1 ;  obliged 
to  decide  causes,  39 ;  their  residence,  195. 

-»  of  Home,  their  magnificence  in  fourth  century,  ii.  171  ;  their 
superiority  in  fifth  century,  536 ;  see  Pope. 

—  universal  title  of,  when  assumed  by  See  of  Constantinople, 

iii-  53.  63 ;  offered  to  See  of  Rome,  ib ;  taken  from  Con- 
stantinople and  given  to  Rome,  69,  note ;  re-assumed  by 
Constantinople  and  retained  by  both,  ib.  129. 

Blanche^  Queen,  mother  of  Lewis  IX.  her  pious  education  of  her 
son,  iv.  26 ;  reduces  the  Albigenses,  ib. 

Blandina^  distinguished  in  persecution  at  Vienne,  i.  227 ;  her 
extraordinary  fortitude,  ib.  232, 235 ;  her  martyrdom,  236. 

Bogorisy  King  of  Bulgaria,  his  conversion,  iii.  227 ;  resigns  his 
crown  and  enters  a  monastery ,  229. 

BologudeSf  a  Hungarian  chief,  baptized,  iii.  252 ;  his  apostacy,  ib. 

Boksiansy  King  or  Duke  of  Poland,  attempts  to  force  Christianity 
•  upon  difierent  nations,  iii.  294,  427. 

Boiogna,  celebrated  as  a  law  seminary,  iii.  419. 

Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan  doctor,  his  corrupt  views  of  justifica* 
tion,  iv.  38 ;  Luther's  opinion  of  him,  v.  15. 

Boniface,  Count,  his  character,  ii.  460 ;  defends  Hippo  against 
the  Vandals,  ib. ;  intimate  with  St.  Augustine,  ib. ;  slain  in 
a  duel,  ib. 

— ^Atchbishop  of  Mentz,  see  Winfred. 

—  a  missionary,  preaches  in  Hungary,  iii.  291 ;  in  Prussia,  294; 

murdered,  ib.        . 

—  Vm.  Pope,  imprisons  Celestine,  iv.  35  ;  his  character,  ib.  66 ; 

dies  in  prison,  36,  66  ;  his  absurd  decretal,  36. 
Bore,  Catheriney  the  wife  of  Luther,  her  character,  v.  249,  483. 
Boielliy  Francis^  a  monkish  inquisitor;  persecutes  the  Waldenses, 

iii.  496. 
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Bi^rutf  a  8clusin%(ic  at  Carthage,  iL.49« 

BradasduSy  Michael^  choaen  their  ipiniitBr  by  the  Hmita^  aa4 
forms  plan  of  the  Hussite  Church,  iv«  a8i. 

Bradtoardine,  Thomas^  his  education,  iv.  77 ;  hia  rBclqae  turn,  78^ 
made  confessor  to  Edward  the  Third,  ib. ;  ekcled  Archbisba|r 
of  Canterbury,  but  detained  by  the  King,  ib. ;  agjaia  eledd 
and  advanced,  ib. ;  his  modesty  and  innocence,  ib. ;  ridkaie^ 
at  his  conseoration,  ib. ;  his  death,  79 ;  his  tremtiae  against 
the  Pelagians,  ib.  &  seq. ;  his  success  in  preach wg  So  the 
army  and  moderating  the  King's  temper,  86* 

Braga^  Council  of,  ii.  489,  note. 

Brandt^  a  Protestant  historian,  commended,  v*  507. 

Brentniif  JohHt  renowned  among  the  reformers,  iv.35i»4i5; 
affirated  by  the  preaching  of  Luther,  351  ;  writes  is  the  sa- 
cramentary  contest,  v.  409,  412 ;  419,  note. 

BreslaWf  treaty  of,  v.  493, 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  iv*  64. 

—  United,  iv.  381. 

Brettamno^  a  Scythian  bishop,  his  bold  refusal  to  comaiiuiicele 
with  Valens,  ii.  159 ;  banished  and  recaUed,ib. 

Bridget^  St.  canonised,  iv.  394. 

Brwnanj  John^  a  reformer,  his  discourse  on  justification  aad 
works,  v.  155;  banished,  156;  spratda  the  refonned  doc- 
trines in  Prussia,  ib.  178. 

Bris9tmet^  William^  Bishop  of  Meauz,  couatenances  the  rcfinnnerB, 
V.  153  ;  compelled  to  withdraw  his  protection,  ib. 

BrkmHy  probability  of  its  receiving  Christianity  in  third  century, 
i.  51 1 ;  its  religious  state  in  fourth  century,  ii.  106  ;  Peb* 
gianism  suppressed  there,  484. 

Brittany^  origin  of,  iii.  a6« 

Brawn,  John,  a  Lollard,  his  pmsecution,  fortitude,  and  martyr> 
dom,  iv.  199. 

Brunehouiy  a  Queen  of  infamous  character,  supports  a  mission  to 
Britain,  iii,  73. 

Brtmo,  brother  to  Otho  the  First,  made  Archbishop  of  C^ogne^ 
iii.  273  ;  invested  with  a  dukedom,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. 

—  founder  of  the  Carthusians,  iii.  336,  note ;  prosecutea  Manasses 

Archbishop  of  Cologne  for  simony,  ib, ;  refuses  the  arehhi«> 
shopric,  327,  note ;  his  learning  and  cbaraoter,  ib. ;  accepts 
the  archMshopric,.399. 

Brtijr^,  Ptter  dc,  a  heretic,  burned*  iii.  375 ;  his  heresy  question* 
able,  376. 

Bue^,  Martin^  renowned  amoag  the  reformers,  iv.  351 )  ▼^96, 
1 8^ ;  afiected by  preaching  of  Luther,  iv»  351 ;  sent  todiawiaHe 
Luther  from  appearing  at  Worms,  545 ;  his  opinion  of 
Luther's  writings,  625 ;  sketch  of  hia  charai^ter  and  history, 
627 ;  greatly  distinguished  by  Crannier,  628 ;  bia  conduct 
in  the  sacramentary  content,  v.  235, 4^5.  4J^ ;  53«;  n^taj 
instance  of  his  party  spiiit,  23$ ;  attends  the  confereaceaat 
Marping,  521.  .  . 
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Bugmikagiuif  a  refonner,  tuffera  ponecntiou,  v.  95 ;  his  aeotiinents 
rMpecting  rQti«taBce»  196,  557;  invited  to  Dfmt2ac^378; 
writes  in  the  tacramentaiy  contest,  398 ;  his  account  of 
Luther's  temptations^  4B02  sketch  of  his  convenion  aii4 
history,  5G8. 

Bwrciard^  Bp.  of  Wurtzborg^,  iii.  178 ;  his  successful  labours^  ih. ; 
resigns  his  bishoprick,  ih. 

ButinM^  a  heretic,  tortured  under  Julian  persecution,  ii.  129;^  his 
constancy,  ib. ;  returns  to  the  church,  iU 

Butler^  a  stricture  upon  his  work»  iv*  39. 

C. 

Caciliany  a  deacon,  chosen  Bishop  of  Carthage,  ii.  47 ;  his  election 
gives  rise  to  the  Donatist  schism*  48, 

Cm^ar^  Ltouard^  a  reformer,  forced  to  recant,  v.  468;  repents, ib.; 
his  affecting  martyrdom,  469,  470. 

Casarea^  its  situation  and  importance,  i.  44. 

(UtMarhUy  brother  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  practises  physic  at  the 
court  of  Julian,  ii.  127 ;  retires  upon  the  remonstrance  of  hia 
brother,  ib. ;  recalled  to  court  by  Jovian,  160 ;  disengages 
himself  from  the  world,  and  dies,  ib. 

—  Bp.  of  Aries  presides  at  Council  of  Agde,  iii.  10 ;  his  zeal  to 
rectify  abuses  in  the  church  service,  1 1  ;  spends  part  of  his 
youth  in  monastery  of  Lerius,  is ;  hides  among  tombs 
to  avoid  a  bishopric,  ib. ;  made  Bishop  of  Aries,  ib. ;  his 
advices  to  the  laity,  and  preaching,  ib. ;  ejected  through 
calumny,  but  restored,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. ;  presides  at  council 
of  Orange,  18  ;  instrumental  in  checking  Semi-pelagianism, 
20 ;  attends  council  of  Vaison,  ai. 

Cqfeian,  Cardinal,  sec  Boniface  VIII. 

— >  Cardinal,  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  complainl 
against  Luther,  iv.  361  ;  his  angry  letter  to  the  Elector 
Frederic,  367  ;  his  character*  ib ;  his  treatment  of  Luther, 
369 ;  blamed  at  Rome  for  his  conduct  in  this  afiair,  376 ; 
complains  to  Frederic  of  Luther's  escape,  ib. ;  Luther's  ani- 
madversions on  him,  448. 

Cahma^  an  African  colony,  remarkable  commotion  there.  iL453. 

Caid&fduSf  an  African  bishop,  his  correspondence  with  Cyprian, 

i.  354- 
CalixtinrSf  persecute  the  Hussites,  iv.  279,  286^ 

Cahitiistic  denomination,  what,  v.  154. 

Cgmbru^e^  University  of,  its  celebrity,  iii.  420 ;  oppressed  by  the 

Danes,  ib. ;  revives,  ib. 
Camerariiu,  a  reformer,  his  character,  v.  345 ;  cautions  Melaac* 

thon  against  Erasmus,  ib. 
Campeggio,  Cardinal,  attends  a  diet  at  Nuremberg  as  Pope'ai 

nuncio,  v.  160 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  insulted  at  Ausburg,  161 ; 

slighted  at  Nuremberg,  16a ;  his  artful  letter  to  Frederic,  the 
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Wise,  163  ;  his  conduct  at  the  diet,  165  &  seq. ;  manifesb 
corrupt  principles  respecting  celibacy,  183 ;  courts  Erasmus, 
261 ;  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Ausburg,  560. 
ConirmuSf  Frederic,  a  reformer,  remarkable  extract  from '  him, 

V.99- 
Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  elected,  iii.  295 ;  propagates  the 

Gospel,  ib. ;  murdered  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  clergy,  ib. 

—  King  of  England,  overcomes  Olaos  of  Norway,  iii.  996. 

Capet,  Hugh,  begins  a  third  dynasty  in  France,  iii.  25a. 

Capitaneis,  /Albert  de,  tortures  the  Waldenses,  iii.  451 ;  ient 
against  them  by  the  Pope,  499. 

Capito,  a  reformer,  his  high  reputation,  v.  186 ;  called  to  assist 
the  reformation  in  Alsace,  377  ;  administers  the  sacismeat 
after  the  reformed  manner,  ib. 

Caracalla,  succeeds  to  the  empire,  i.  310;  gives  peace  to  the 
church,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ;  his  lenity  accouoted  for,  fl>. ; 
his  death,  315. 

Caracciolus,  a  nuncio  of  the  Pope,  remonstrates  with  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  respecting  Luther,  iv.  483. 

Carotin  books,  what,  iii.  168. 

CaroUtadt,  Archdeacon  of  Wittemberg,  defends  Lutheranism,  iv. 
400 ;  his  disputation  with  Ixkius,  ib. ;  his  character,  v.  25, 
33»  40,  231 ;  236,  note ;  398 ;  his  violent  proceedings,  33, 
39,  192  6c  seq.  197  ;  retires  to  Basil,  69 ;  his  death,  ib.; 
Luther's  account  of  him,  ib.;  his  conduct  in  the  sacramen- 
tary  contest,  191  and  seq. ;  397  ;  banished,  194;  seeks  a  re- 
conciliation with  Luther,  196;  his  sufferings,  197  ;  recalled, 
199  ;  recants  his  opinions  on  the  sacrament,  ib. ;  connected 
with  the  fanatics,  225;  his  misconduct  instanced,  227; 
profits  by  adversity,  236. 

Carpenter,  George,  a  reformer,  his  martyrdom,  v.  468. 

Carpwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  embraces  Christianity, iii.  104. 

Carthusians,  their  severity  of  life,  iii.  326,  note. 

Caselius,  a  reformer,  sent  to  conciliate  in  the  sacramentary  con- 
test, V.  403. 

Cofsian,  John,  a  Scythian  monk,  the  great  pillar  of  Semi-peUi- 
gianism,  ii.  388,  487 ;  his  authority,  488 ;  his  confused 
opinions,  533  ;  his  learning  and  morals  respectable,  534. 

Cathari,  interesting  account  of,  iii.  378  «Sc  seq.;  437. 

Catherine,  of  Mecklenburg,  her  Christian  character,  v.  94. 

Cave,  his  history  commended,  ii.  155,  note. 

Causis,  a  pastor,  persecutes  Huss,  iv.  220, 237,  247. 

Cedulph,  King  of  Northumberland,  retires  to  a  monastery,  iii.  140, 
note. 

Celerinut,  a  confessor,  intercedes  for  his  lapsed  sitters,  i.  355 ; 
made  reader  bjr  Cyprian,  364 ;  his  sufferiagSy  ib. 

Celcsius,  a  schismatic  at  Carthage,  ii.  47. 

Celtstine,  V.  Pope,  his  ascetic  life,  iv.  33,  founds  a  monastery, ib.; 
chosen  Pope,  ib. ;  his  purity  in  accepting  office,  34;  his 
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nnniccessful  attempts  at  nerorm,  ib. ;  iibdicat«,  ib. ;  makt« 
a  constitution  allowing  the  Pope  to  abdicate,  ib. ;  imprisoned, 
35;  bis  patience  and  death,  ib. 

CeHbaof,  recommended  by  St.  Paul,  i.  76  ;  voluntary  traces  of  it 
in  third  century,  4^5.     .S«  clergy. 

Cellaiy,  Martin,  a  German  fanatic,  v.  44  ;  his  violence  towards 
Luther,  70. 

Ce'liut,  Matthias,  his  bold  defence  of  Luther,  iv,  579, 

Celttit,  fais  imputations  upon  Christians,  i.  $tS. 

Centuriatort,  character  of  their  work,  iii.  343. 

Ccalfrid,  governor  of  two  I^nglish  monaflteries,  iii.  143 ;  brings 
'  over  the  Picts  to  the  Komish  communion,  ib. 

CtrtmonUs,  accumulation  of  its  elfects,  iii.  197. 

Ctrinthus,  his  heresy,  i.  135. 

Chapters,  the  Three,  whnt,  iii.  34;  condemned  by  a  council,  ib. 

ChOriemagne,  favours  the  Pope,  iii.  165  ;  expels  Desiderius  from 
his  dominions,  ib. ;  assumes  the  title  of  King  of  France  and 
Lombardy,  ib. ;  patronizes  learning  though  illiterate,  167; 
his  conduct  in  the  controversy  on  images,  167,  191;  his 
death  and  character,  aoi  ;  revived  Western  Empire,  ib.; 
fixed  the  power  of  the  popedom,  ib. ;  his  labours  to  revive 
learning,  ib. 

Chartet  Afnrfr/,  defeats  the  Saracens,  iii.  145;  receives  flattering 
proposals  from  the  Pope,  ib.;  his  death,  ib  ;  protects  Boni- 
face, 175. 

—  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  forced  to  make  humiliating  con- 

cessions by  Itolio,  iii.  361. 

—  v.  Emperor,  refuses  to  violate  his  sale  conduct  to  Luther,  iv. 

951 ,  note  ;  Luther's  Imter  t«  him,  437  ;  state  of  his  court, 
476 ;  refuses  compliance  with  the  Pope's  demands  respecting 
Luther,  484 ;  his  obligations  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  ib. 
503;  allows  the  burning  of  Luther's  writings,  484;  his 
character,  503,  570 ;  v.  553  ;  rivalry  between  him  and 
Francis  1.  of  France,  iv.  504 ;  his  politics,  ib. ;  his  conduct 
at  the  diet  of  Worms,  526,  53a,  536,  538,  545,  555,  556, 
560,  564,  567  ;  grants  Luther  a  safe  cunduc  1,540 ;  his  pri- 
vity in  the  stratagem  for  the  protection  of  Luther,  564 ;  his 
fame,  V,  131  ;  persecutes  the  reformers  in  Flanders,  ib. ; 
seconds  the  complaints  of  Campeggio  against  the  German 
Princes,  166;  offends  the  German  Princes,  168;  bis  intem- 
perate letter  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  169;  his  letter  tn 
Erasmus,  346  ;  calls  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  428  ;  bis  hostility 
to  the  Lutherans,  439,436,437;  bis  religion,  463,547;  his 
ruptuTK  with  the  Pope,  ib.  &  seq,;  his  letters  to  the  Pope 
and  CardinaU,  548,  549 ;  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Pope, 
553 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Protestant  ambassadors,  555 ; 
hisanswer  to  their  appeal, 556;  summons  a  diet  at  Augsburg, 
558  ;  crowned  by  the  Pope,  ib. ;  moderates  the  Pope's  mea- 
sures tgainst  the  Reformers,  559. 
r— Dute  of  Savoy,  favoura  the  Reformation,  v.  1^6',  lAtb%V^ 
letter  \o  him,  157. 
Kot.  V.  S  8 
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ChrJeauneuf,  Veter  de,  &  monk,  preaches  against  the  Waldenses 

iii.  486  ;  murdered,  ib. 
CheregatCy  Frattcis,  legate  to  the  diet  of  Nuremburgy  ▼•  101 ; 
his  offensive  reply  to  the  German  PrinceSy  109;  quits  the 
diet  abruptly,  111. 
Chkheley^  Henry ^  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  his  character,  it.  193, 
195;  engages  the  King  in  an  unjust  war,  ib. ;  persecutes  the 
Lollards,  ib. 
Chievres,  the  favourite  of  Charles  V.  his  policy  with  Leo  the 

Tenth,  iv.  571. 
Childeric  IIL  King  of  France,  deposed,  iii.  161. 
Children  J  exposure  of,  means  taken  to  suppress  tliat  practice  bj 
a  council,  ii.  492  ;  instance  of  constancy  to  the  faith  amoeg 
them,  500. 
CAffffl,  Christianity  extirpated  there,  iv.  65. 
Ckhm,  John  de,  a  Bohemian  lord,  appointed  to  the   care  of 
John  Huss,  iv.   211  ;    befriends  him  at  the  council  of 
Constance,  216,  220,  221,  239,  240;  bis  manly  advice  to 
Huss,  248. 
Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  his  impious  boast,  iii.  17,  note;  his 
conquests,  119;  requires  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  blas- 
pheme Christ,  ib. ;  vanquished,  120  ;  murdered,  ib. 
Christian  fortitude  distinguished  from   philosophical  pride  and 

Indian  sullenness,  i.  474. 
Christianity y  extension  of,  in  third  century,  i.  510 ;  its  benefits 
to  the  world,  ii.  45 ;  propagation  of  among  the  Abyssintaos, 
103 ;  among  the  Iberians,  104 ;  among  the  Sabceans,  105 ; 
along  the  Rhine  and  in  remote  parts  of  France,  1 06 ;  among 
the  Goths,  i.  511  ;  ii.  106,240,406;  in  Armenia  and  Persia, 
106;  establishment  of  by  Theodosius,   209;   progress  of 
among  the  Saracens,  239  ;  its  influence  in  society,  283,  and 
note ;  483, 492, 517  ;  its  corruption  greater  in  cities  than  in 
the  country,  293 ;  propagated  in  Ireland,  487  ;  received  in 
France,  515;  received  by  the  Lazi,  iii.  14;  its  extension 
among  the  Moors,  22  ;  in  England,  73 ;  in  Germany  and 
its  neighbourhood,  111, 172  ;  in  Bulgaria,  227;  among  the 
Sclavonians,  228  ;  in  Moravia,  229  ;  in  Russia,  230,  263  ; 
in  Dalmatia,  ib. ;  in  Scandinavia,  234 ;  in  Sweden,  237, 
256,  294 ;  in  Denmark,  239,  256,  293,  296 ;  in  Branden- 
burg, 243  ;  in  Holland,  ib. ;  in  Hungary,  253,  291  ;  in  Po- 
land, 254,  262;  in   Prussia,  255,  U  iv.  14,  65,  334;  in 
Norway,  iii.  258 ;  its  independence  with  regard  to  success 
of  any  form  of  government,  259;  progress  of  in  Orkney 
Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  260;  among  the  Rugi,  ib. ; 
its  power  over  the  heart  exemplified,  293,^96,  313;  its 
progress  in  Ponnerania,  427  ;  in  Rugen,  428 ;  in  Finland, 
429 ;  among  the  Sclavonians,  430 ;  in  Livonia,  431  ;  in 
Samogitia,  iv.  278. 
Christians  have  all  things  common,  i.  1 1  ;  disciples  so  called  first 
at  Antioch,  49;  at  first  a  term  of  reproach,  ib. ;    their 
characlex  from  T^dVa^,  ^^  \  com\Q»iv^^  Va  t%\m  previous 
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to  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  100;  how  slandered,  101,  iSt; 
remarkable  tesiioiony  of  their  increase  in  third  ceutury,  sSs ; 
further  proof  thereof,  :)aa;  their  unity  in  third  century,  36a  ; 
remarkable  proofs  of  tbu  practical  superiority  of  tlieir  reli- 
gion, 4S0, 520;  ii.  37 ;  their  increase  under  DJociesian,  i.4g7 ; 
accustomed  W  serve  in  the  army,  500 ;  their  decay  in  god- 
liness, 501 ;  their  independence  of  secular  support,  531; 
not  without  means  of  re«stance,  592 ;  but  resistance  con- 
ttary  to  their  principles,  533 ;  testimonies  to  tliem  by  Pagan 
authors,  535. 

Ckristianvs,  Bp.  of  Mentz,  accused  of  incapacity  for  declining 
military  and  secular  employment,  iv.40;  resigns,  41. 

Chriitiern,  II.  King  of  Sweden,  exiled,  v.  128;  hismisfurtuoes,  ib. 
130;  his  character,  t3g,&  seq. ;  visits  Frederic  of  Saxony, 
130;  impressed  by  Luther's  preaching,  ib. 

—  III.  Kiug  of  Denmark,  promoter  tbe  Keformation,  v.  130; 

iotreats  Luther  to  conciliate  Henry  the  F.igbth,  356. 

Ckrysottmn,  Juhn,  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, ii,  979  i  his  turn  for  eloquence,  ib. ;  pleads  at  the 
forum,  980 ;  drawn  tu  study  Scripture,  ib. ;  practises  and 
defends  pious  frauds,  ib. ;  lives  in  monastic  austeritieH,  281 ; 
made  presbyter,  ib.;  preaches  successfully  upon  a  sedition 
at  Antioch,  381  ;  made  bisbop  of  Coostantiaople,  983; 
reforms  bis  diocese,  ib. ;  retrenches  luxury,  ib.;  builds  an 
hospital,  ib.;  his  success  in  preaching,  384;  opposed  by  the 
clergy  and  the  great,  ib. ;  reclaims  many  of  the  Goths  from 
Arianism,  ib.;  his  other  labours,  285;  (inda  it  impossible 
to  restore  discipline,  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper,  ib. ;  his 
expressions  respecting  repentance  vindicated,  q86;  charge- 
able with  anger,  287 ;  unjustly  condemned  by  a  synod,  ib. ; 
bis  address  to  the  bishops  previous  to  the  attempt  to  ruin 
him,  ib. ;  deposed  for  contumacy,  989 ;  conveyed  to  a  port 
in  the  Blnck  Sea,  ib. ;  restored,  390  ;  imprudently  declaims 
against  Ludoxia,  ib, ;  suspended  and  conlined,  ib. ;  retires, 
jtgi;  banished  to  Cucueus,  ib.;  his  Chrianan  labours  in 
exile,  ib.;  suffers  severe  trials,  aga ;  ordered  to  Pityus,  ib.j 
dies  on  the  road,  9g3 ;  esteem  shewn  to  his  memory,  ib.; 
his  character,  994,  995 ;  his  writings,  395. 

Church,  Cbristian.firstat  Jerusalem,  1,3, 9)  increase  thereof,  11; 
declension  of  piety  therein  under  long  peace,  333  ;  its  gene- 
ral appearance  under  Constantine,  ii.  44. 

—  Eastern,  more    philosophic    than  Western,  ii.  466;    tbeir 

separation,  iii.  336. 

—  Yards,  their  origin,  iii.  156,  note. 

Cirila,  an  Arian  bishop,  bis  injurious  treatment  of  the  orthodox, 

ii.509. 
Cutfrtiant,  their  strictness,  iii.  334- 
Clara,  a  widow,  suSers  martyrdom  for  denying  tianeubstaatiittion, 

V.  467. 
CiaTkfDt.  bis  notion  of  tbe  Trinity,  ii.  61. 

SS2 
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•C/tfrAr,JaAii^  a  mechanic,  and  reformer,  suffers' dread Airpefsecotios 
and  martyrdom,  v.  153. 

Claudius,  Bp.  of  Turin,  first  of  the  reformers,  iii.sis;  in  early 
life  chaplain  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  213;  his  orthodox  opi- 
nions, ib. ;  his  lab<>urs  in  support  of  godliness^^ci^ ;  opposes 
image  worship;  215 ;  his  apology,  ib. ;  his  opinion  of  pil- 
grimages, 216,  219;  influence  of  his  opinions,  s  1 8. 

Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  an  eclectic  philosopher,  i.  289;  succeeds 
Pantc^nus  in  the  catechetical  school,  290;  made  presbyto', 
ib. ;  his  theological  views,  291 ;  his  exhortations  to  the 
Gentiles,  ib. ;  hisTaedagogue,  292  ;  Stromata,  <93. 

C/fmfn/,  of  Rom^/his  epistle,  i.  122. 

—  VI.  Pope,  excommunicates  the  Emperor;  iv.  73; 

-—  VII.  Pope,  his  uncanonical  election,  v.  160 ;  his  two  lettera  to 
Frederic  of  Saxony,  162 ;  his  insincerity  and  cormpt  maxims, 
165,  169';  solicits  Erasmus  to  oppose  Luther,  260  ;  insists 
in- all  his  treaties  on  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutherans,  434; 
his  treaty  with  the  Emperor  and  King  of  England,  ib.;  bis 
treaty  with  England  and  France,  435  ;  his  letter  tothePkr- 
liament  of  Paris  against  the  Lutherans.  436 ;  bis  rupture 
with  the  Emperor,  547,  &  seq. ;  absolves  Francis  I.  from  his 
oath,  ib. ;  concludes  peace  with  the  Emperor,  552 ;  presses 
him  to  crush  the  reformers,  559;  his  precautions  previous 
to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  560. 

Clergy,  decisions  of  Nicene  council  respecting  their  marriage 
and  translation,  ii.  63  ;  prohibited  at  Antioch  from  keeping 
matron^  in  their  bouses,  283 ;  Jerom's  remark  as  to  their 
acceptance  of  invitations,  473;  how  anciently  provided  for, 
iii.  10;  those  in  the  country  obliged  to  receive  into  their 
houses,  pei*sons  intended  for  the  ministry,  21  ;  celibacy  of» 
opposed  in  tenth  century,  246;  contribute  to  revival  of 
learning,  283;  their  marriage  forbidden  by  a  council, 
285,  422. 

Climtnackus,  John,  flourished,  iii.  29. 

Clodamtr,  King  of^  the  Franks,  defeats  Sigismund,  iii.  13  ;  slain,  ib. 

Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  marries  Radegunda,  iii.  28. 

Clotilda,  wife  of  Clovis,  her  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
ii.  514 ;  endeavours  to  convert  her  husband,  ib. ;  her  exem- 
plary piety,  ib. 

Claris,  King  of  the  Franks,  receives  baptism,  ii.513;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  providential  circumstances  attending  his  con- 
ver8)on,ib. & seq. ;  founds  the  French  monarchy, ib. 

Cloune,  Cornelius,  ridiculous  story  of  his  conversion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  iv.  589.  • 

Cnophius,  a  reformer,  persecuted,  v.  95, 

Cobham,  Lord,  hia  partiality  for  the  Lollanls,  iv.  169;  becomes 
obnoxious  to  the  clergy ,  1 70 ;  his  zeal  for  reform,  ib. ;  his  fa- 
vour with  the  King  and  people,  ib. ;  prosecuted  as  a  heretic,  ib.; 
complained  of  to  the  King,  1 7 1 ;  his  open  avowal  to  him,  1 72 ; 
cited,  and  refusen obedience,  173 ;  excommunicated, ib.;  his 
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...   cpufeftKion  of  faith,  ib. ;  his  challenge,  ib. ;  arrested,  147 ;  his 
first  an4  second  examinations,  ib.  &  seq. ;  his  acuteness  and 
intrepidity,  177 ;  condemned,  183  ;  escapes  from  the  Tower, 
185;  falsely  accused  of  treason,  188 ;  tsiken  iu  VVales,  191  ; 
cruelly  put  to  death,  ib. ;  his  conduct  before  the  lords,  ,193 ; 
his  fortitude,  195. 
CochUuty  a  papal  advocate,  opposes  Luther,  iv.  558 ;  translates 
Erasmus's  Diatribe,  v.  270 ;  his  prejudices,  545 ;  his  account 
of  papal  barbarity,  ib. 
dtlutine,  Bp.  of  Rome,  his  nine  articles,  ii.  485 ;  opposes,  doc- 
trines of  Cassian,  535  ;  his  testimony  to  Augustine,  ib. ;  his 
character,  ib. ;  his  maxims  respecting  ordination,  536. 
CieiestiuSy  an  Irishman,  accompanies  Pelagius,  ii.  370 ;  his  genius, 
371;  his  character,  372;  flies  to  Africa,  ib.;  summoned 
before  a  synod  at  Carthage,  373  ;  condemned  as  a  heretic, 
ib. ;  settles  in  Sicily,  375 ;  deceives  Zosimus,  380 ;  con- 
demned by  Zosimus,  383 ;  retires  to  Constantinople,  ib. ; 
again  appears  at  Rome,  and  is  expelled,  386 ;  reduced  to 
obscurity,  387. 
Caifi,  chief  of  the  Northumbrian  priests,  his  conversion,  iii.  102  ; 

profanes  the  idol  temples,  103. 
Colomban,  an  Irish  priest,  labours  successfully  among  the  Picts, 
iii.  28 ;  his  disciples  remarkable  for  holiness  and  abstemious-, 
ness,  ib. 
CotossCy  church  of,  i.  81 ;  Paul's  epistle  to  it,  82. 
Columbauy  an  Irish  monk,  his  successful  labours,  iii.  112;  his 

writings,  131. 
Commodusy  the  Emperor,  his  reign  remarkable  for  peace  granted 

to  the  Christians,  i.  241. 
Communion y  Huly ;  see  Eucharist.    Sacramentary  Contest  and, 
Transubstantiation,  question  relating  to  both  kinds,  iv.  235, 
247,  273. 
Commutation  of  offences,  doctrine  of,  iv.  12. 
CommenuSy  Alexius,  burns  a  supposed  Manichee,  iii.  421* 
Condigniti/y  what,  iv.  81,  note. 
Confetisovy  what,  i.  357,  note. 

Congrmtj/y  what,  iv.  1*2,  81,  note. ,  ^ 

ConstanSy  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  rules  in  Italy  and  Africa, 
ii.  75  ;  his  attachment  to  the  Nicene  faith,  82 ;  his  death,  85. 
—  Emperor  of  t^e  East,  forbids  the  agitation  of  the  monothelite 
controversy,  iii.  124 ;  his  character,  125  ;  persecutes  Martin 
and  Maximus,  lb. ;  murders  his  brother,  128 ;  murdered,,ib. 
Constantia^  sister  of  Constantine,  patronises  the  Arians,  ii.  62,  66, . 
ConstqntinCy  the  Great,  succeeds  his  father  and  gives  toleration  to 
the  Christians,  ii.  31  ;  subverts  the  kingdom  of  Maxen^ius, 
and  becomes  sole  master  of  the  western  world,  32  ;  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  ib. ;  puts  his  father-in-law  to 
death,  ib. ;  his  early  predilection  for  Christianity,  40 ;  hia 
doubts  and  prayers,  41;  receives  a  miraculous  token ^ib. ; 
consults  the  pastors,  and^professes  Christianity^  42  ;  his  re- 
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ligious  character  questionable,  43, 75 ;  builds  churches,  and 
gives  various  encouragements  to  Christians,  ib. ;  his  war 
vrlih  Licinius,  44 ;  forbids  heathen  sacrifices,  ib. ;  bis  ap- 
parent zeal,  45 ;  makes  Christian  orations,  ibt ;  directs 
observance  of  Lord's  day  and  Friday,  ib. ;  his  dispositbn  to 
depreciate  divinity  of  Cbnst,  46 ;  his  oppressiveness,  47 ;  his 
patience  with  the  Donatists,  48;  endeavours  to  heal  the 
Anan  divisions,  55;  summons  the  Niceue  council,  56; 
appears  in  person,  and  exhorts  the  council  to  peace,  58 ; 
bums  the  mutual  accusations  presented  to  him,  ib. ;  acts  as 
moderator,  ib. ;  his  theological  opinions,  61 ;  his  remarkable 
reply  to  Acesius,  64;  is  imposed  on  by  Arius,  66;  orders 
a  synod  to  examine  the  conduct  of  Athanasius,  68  ;  weakly 
listens  to  reports  against  him,  71 ;  sends  for  Arias,  and 
examines  his  real  sentiments,  72  ;  is  deceived  by  him,  and 
orders  his  re-admission,  73  ;  his  baptism  and  death,  74;  his 
letter  to  Anthony  the  monk,  101  ;  his  measures  for  patro- 
nizing Christianity,  111;  abolishes  crucifixion,  ib» ;  forbids 
divination,  ib. ;  exposes  the  mysterieS|  and  profanes  the 
statues  of  the  Pagans,  ib. 

Constantine,  II.  son  of  the  former,  rules  in  Spain  and  Gaol,  iS,  75 ; 
restores  Athanasius,  76  ;  slain,  ib. 

— -  PogonitnSf  Emperor,  presides  at  council  of  Constantinople, 

111.    128. 

—  Bp.  of  Nacolia,  his  eminence  as  an  opposer  of  image  worship, 

iii.  154. 

—  VI.  Emperor,  his  zeal  against  images,  iii.  160,  162  ;  forbids 

prayers  to  saints,  and  discountenances  monks,  164;  calum- 
nies against  his  character,  ib. ;  his  death,  165. 

—  VII.  Emperor,  succeeds  his  father  in  childhood,  iii.  165; 

dethroned,  and  barbarously  treated  by  his  mother,  169,  note; 
his  death,  ib. 

—  founder  of  the  Paulician  sect,  history  of  his  opinions,  iii.  20a; 

assumes  the  name  of  Sylvanus,  203 ;  his  successful  preaching, 
205  ;  stoned  to  death,  206. 

Constantinople^  city  of,  its  learning  and  politeness,  iii.  284. 

ConstantiuSf  one  of  the  Caesars,  under  Dioclesian,  his  probity  and 
humanity,  ii.  2  ;  reluctantly  demolishes  the  churches,  but 
spares  the  persons  of  Christians,  5  ;  obliged  to  persecute,  17 ; 
his  remarkable  conduct  in  this  respect  in  his  own  household, 
18;  succeeds  to  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  19;  his 
death,  31  ;  his  sentiments  respecting  Christianity,  40. 

—  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  rules  in  the  east,  ii.  75 ;  his 

character,  *j6 ;  becomes  an  A  nan,  ib. ;  encourages  and 
directs  an  Arian  council,  78 ;  his  unjust  proceedings,  ib. ; 
invites  Athanasius  to  return,  83;  his  reception  of  him,  ib.; 
revives  the  persecution  of  the  Trinitarians,  85 ;  assembles 
a  council  at  Milan,  ib.;  his  violent  proceedings  there,  86; 
his  costly  offerings,  93  ;  his  death,  94  ;  his  attempt  to  depose 
Frumentius,  104 ;  sends  ambassadors  to  the  Sabeans,  pro- 
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posing  the  erection  of  churches,   105;    hi»  zeal  against 
idolatry,  112. 

Camtuutumsj  concerning  persecution  of  Christians,  ii.  1 6. 

CcnsMhatoKtiation^  doctrine  of,  v.   19a;   $et  also  Sacramentary 
Contest. 

Contest,  sacramentary,  v.  154, 191,  &  seq. ;  226,  396,  6c  seq. 

Copin,  a  Waldensian  martyr,  iii.  500. 

Corinth,  church  of,  i.  73;  epistles  thereto,  75 ;  its  character,  ib. 

Comeiius,  a  Centurion,  his  character  and  conversion,  i.  45. 

-^  elected  Bp.  of  Rome  duruig  Decian  persecution,  i.  372 ;  his 
character,  ib. ;  opposed  by  Novatian,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Fabius, 
373 ;  his  election  confirmed  in  African  synod,  375 ;  com- 
plained of  at  Carthage  by  the  Novatians,  377;  restores 
Maximus  and  other  separatists,  381 ;  harshness  of  h'ls 
language  towards  schismatics,  382 ;  dies  in  exile,  401 ; 
accouut  of  his  banishment,  413;  not  eminent  for  genius,  415. 

CoMHcU,  first  Christian,  at  Jerusalem,  i.  25 ;  several  at  Carthage, 
375;  ii.  373»379;  i"-  22;  two  African,  i  428;  ii.  405;  of 
Alexandria  expels  Arius,  ii.  52 ;    a  second  council  there 
condemns  him,  55;    others  at  Alexandria,  132;  iii.  121; 
of  Nice,  ii.  56,  61,  62;  second  of  Nice,  iii.  167;  of  Tyre, 
ii.  68 ;  Arian  at  Constantinople,  ii.  78;  of  100  bishops  in 
Egypt  protest  against  appointment  of  Eusebius  to  see  of 
Constantinople,  ib. ;  Arian  at  Antioch,  ib. ;  of  Rome,  several, 
i.  487 ;  ii.  81,509;  of  Antioch,  concerning  Paul  of  Samosata, 
i.  488 ;  a  second  council  concerning  the  same,  489,  491  ; 
another  at  Antioch,  ii.  160;  of  Valence,  ii.  177 ;  another  of 
Valence,  iii.  225 ;  of  Sardica,  ii.  82 ;  of  Milan,  ii.  85 ;  of 
Rimini,  ii.  93;  of  Silencia,  ib.;  of  Loodicea,  ii.  158;  of 
Constantinople,  several,  ii.  183;  iii.  23,  128;  of  Aquileia, 
ii.  184;  of  Diospolis,  ii.  377  ;  of  Milenum,  ii.  380,  406 ;  of 
Braga,  ii.  489,  note;  two  of  Vaison,  ii.  492;  iii.  21  ;  of 
Ephesus,  ii.  526 ;  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  526;  of  Agde,  iii.  10 ;  of 
Orange,  iii.  18;   two  of  Clermont,  iii.  21,  417;    two  of 
Orleans,  iii.  23,  287;  of  Mascon,  iii.  95 ;  two  of  Paris,  iii. 
119,  211;  two  of  the  Lateran,  iii.  124;  iv.  313;  of  Clove- 
shoo,  iii.  141 ;  one  under  Constantius  the  Sixth,  iii.  162 ;  of 
Frankfort,  iii.  169;  of  Mentz,  iii.  223;  one  held  by  Hinck- 
man  of  Rheims,  iii.  223 ;  two  other  councils,  ib. ;  of  Troste, 
iii..  246;  two  of  Rheims,  iii.  947,  373;  of  Sutris,  iii.  285, 
note;  of  Placentia,  iii.  285;  of  Arras,  iii.  287;  of  Bari,  iii. 
310 ;  of  Soissons,  iii.  349 ;  three  of  London,  iii.  422 ;  iv.  70, 
169 ;  of  Florence,  iii.  422 ;  of  Toulouse,  iii.  495 ;  of  Lambeth, 
iv.  71;  of  Constance,  iv.  135,  205;  of  Basil,  iv.  280;  of 
Pisa,  iv.  312. 
ComiciU,  objections  to  them  canvassed,  i.  494 ;  their  great  autho- 

rity,  517 ;  their  superiority  to  Popes,  iv.  206. 
Courtnof,  Bp.  of  London,  cites  Wickliffe,  iv.  1 14;  his  character,  ib. ; 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  164 ;  persecutes  the  Lol- 

Ss  4 
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lards,  ib. ;  opposes  Wicklifie,  587,  591 ;    his  ability  and 

address,  589. 
Courts,  spiritual,  remarks  upon  them,  iii.  49.  . 
Cranmer,  Abp.  bis  notions  respecting  the  extent  of  dioceses, 

i.  517- 

Creed,  Nicene,  ii.  60 ;  of  Athanasius,  not  genoine,  164.  , 

Crete,  evangelized,  i.  84. 

Croneberg,  see  Hartmurth, 

Crosner,  Alexius,  a  proselyte  of  the  Reformers,  made  chaplain  to 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  v.  488 ;  his  conduct  in  his  office, 
ib. ;  dismissed,  489 ;  his  misfortunes^  ib. 

CrosSy  miraculous,  ii.  41 ;  made  a  military  ensign,  43  ;  remark- 
able story  of  a  battle,  44. 

Crusmles,  evil  effects  of,  iii.  285,  418 ;  policy  and  justice  of  them 
discussed,  233,  £c  seq.;  promoted  by  a  special  council,  417. 

Culdees,  iii.  199,  note. 

Cynigilisus,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  receives  baptism,  iii.  108. 

Cyprian,  chosen  bishop  of  Carthage,  i.  323  ;  his  previous  history, 
324 ;  his  great  charity,  325 ;  reluctant  to  become  a  bishop, 
•  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Donatus,  and  therein  his  testimony  to  the 
power  of  converting  grace,  326,  Sc  seq.;  his  testimony  to 
continuance  of  miraculous  gifts,  328;  not  ren^arkable  for 
learning,  330 ;  refers  the  persecution  under  Decius  to  a  de- 
cline of  discipline,  335 ;  congratulates  the  Roman  clergy  on 
the  martyrdom  of  their  bishop,  337  ;  his  letters  to  Moyses 
and  Maximus,  ib.  358;  obliged  to  retire  from  Carthage, 
338 ;  his  exertions  during  his  retreat,  339 ;  his  letter  to  his 
clergy,  from  his  retirement,  341  ;  refuses  to  do  any  thing 
without  consent  of  clergy  and  people,  345 ;  records  some 
visions,  347 ;  displeased  at  re-admission  of  lapsed  without 
his  consent,  349 ;  vindicated  from  charge  of  stretching  epis- 
copal power,  350 ;  his  letter  to  the  laity,  ib. ;  his  observations 
to  his  clergy  on  the  letter  of  Lucian,  res'pecting  re-admission 
of  lapsed,  353 ;  his  correspondence  with  Caldonius,  ib. ;  his 
correspondence  with  church  of  Rome  respecting  the  lapsed, 
357  ;  his  letter  to  the  lapsed,  359 ;  receives  commendations 
from  Roman  clergy,  360 ;  ordains  A  melius,  and  apologizes 
for  not  consulting  his  clergy,  364 ;  his  patronage  of  those  who 
suffered  persecution,  365 ;  two  other  letters  to  his  clergy,  ib.; 
severely  tried  by  a  schism  in  Carthage,  367 ;  orders  Felicis- 
simus  to  be  suspended  in  consequence,  368 ;  his  affectionate 
letter  to  the  people  on  the  subject,  ib. ;  returns  to  Carthage, 
374;  engaged  at  a  council  there,  375;  his  letter  to  Corne- 
lius, 379 ;  endeavours  to  heal  breaches  in  church  of  Rome, 
380;  his  delicate  attention  to  order,  ib.;  his  letter  to  the 
Roman  confessors,  383;  bis  letter  to  Antonius  concerning 
Novatian  schism,  385 ;  hastens  reception  of  penitents  in  the 
prospect  of  persecution,  386 ;  supports  the  episcopal  dignity, 
in  a  letter  to  Cornelius  387  ;  character  of  this  epistle,  ib. ; 
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his  censures  of  Novatianisxn  immoderate,  412 ;  his  letter  to 
Cornelius  in  banishment,  413 ;  his  letter  to.  people  of  Thebais, 
416;  bis  letter  to  Demetrianus,  a  persecutor,  419;  excites 
his  people  to  charity  during  a  pestilence,  420 ;  his  treatise 
on  mortality,  421  ;  writes  to  the  Numidian  church,  424; 
to  Coecilius,  relative  to  the  use  of  water  in  the  Eucharist, 
427;  presides  at  a  council,  428;  his  opinion  of  players, 
433;  opposes  restoration  of  a  lapsed  bishop,  436  ;  asserts 
the  authority  of  a  bbhop  over  his  deacon,  437  ;  his  argu- 
ment on  the  occasion  censured,  ib.;  protests  against  the 
clergy  taking  secular  offices,  438 ;  accused  of  haughtiness, 
440 ;  his  answer,  441 ;  contends  for  re-baptism  of  heretics, 
443 ;  seized,  and  commanded  to  sacrifice,  446 ;  his  confes- 
sion, ib. ;  banished  to  Curulin,  447 ;  his  letter  to  nine 
suffering  bishops,  448  ;  returns  from  exile,  450 ;  sent  for  to 
Utica,  452 ;  conceals  himself,  and  why,  ib. ;  returns  to  Car- 
thage, 453 ;  seized,  ib. ;  testimonies  of  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held,  ib. ;  confesses,  and  is  beheaded,  ib.  455 ;  com- 
pared with  Origen,  ib. ; .  his  letter  to  Demetrian,  462 ; 
character  of  his  writings,  468;  success  of  his  labours,  469  ; 
his  writings  pleasing  to  learned  Pagans,  ii.  16;  why  called 
Coprianus,  ib. ;  apt  to  torture  scripture  in  controversy^  v.  385. 

Cyprian^  Bp.  of.  Unizilia,  his  charity  to  those  persecuted  by 
Huneric,  ii.  500 ;  his  sufferings  for  the  faith,  ib. 

CyriaCy  Martinus,  a  Hungarian,  enters  at  Wittemberg,  in  order 
to  hear  Luther,  v.  143. 

Cyriacus,  an  African  bishop,  delivered  by  his  people  to  the  Sara- 
cens, iii.  286 ;  his  piety,  ib. 

Cyril,  a  child,  his  uncommon  fortitude,  i.  472. 

—  Bp.of  Alexandria,  opposes  Nestorian  heresy,  ii.  526. 

—  a  Tbessalonian,  his  birth  and  education,  iii.  226;  reproves 

Photius,  227;  his  character,  ib.;  becomes  an  active  mis- 
sionary, ib.  &c  seq. ;  his  disinterested  refusal  of  presents,  229; 
invents  an  alphabet,  ib. ;  dies  a  monk,  ib. 

D. 

Damasy  a  youthful  bishop  of  Magnesia,  commended  by  Ignatius, 
i.  160. 

Damtuus,  succeeds  Liberias  in  see  of  Rome,  ii.  170;  his  se- 
verity to  the  Luciferians,  162. 

DambroucOy  wife  of  Micislaus,  her  zeal,  iii.  263. 

Danes  invade  England,  iii.  199 ;  their  savage  character,  ib. ; 
reformed  by  influence  of  Christianity,  296  ;  their  zeal,  297. 

D<mielf  Bp.  of  Winchester,  his  advice  respecting  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  idolaters,  iii.  176;  his  advice  respecting 
communion  and  discipline,  177. 

Deaconsy  institution  of  the  order,  i.  15. 

Dcciusy  Emperor,  succeeds  Philip,  i.  323 ;  persecutes  the  church 
beyond  all  his  predecessors,  334 ;  obliged  by  an  incursion  ot 
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the  GotbB  to  leave  Romey  375 ;  slain  in  iMttle^  377 ;  his 

character,  ib.  411. 
Degrees  in  law  and  divinity,  when  instituted,  iii.  419. 
Deitkhen^  agent  at  Rome  for  Frederic  the  Wise,  his  letter  to  that 

prince,  iv.  460. 
Demetriasy  an  illustrious  Roman  lady,  flies  into  Africa  fiom 

the  Goths,  ii.  375 ;  persuaded  by  Augustin    to  a  vow  of 

virginity,  376. 
Demetrius f  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  elected,  i.  295 ;  commits  the  school 

there  to  Origen,  297 ;  envies  his  fame,  301 ;  procures  hit 

ejection,  320 ;  his  death,  ib. 
DemophiluSf  an  Arian  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  expelled,  ii.  182. 
Descartes^  not  the  inventor  of  a  famous  argument  attributed  to 

him,  iii.  316. 
DesideriuSj  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  his  intrigues  with  the  Pope  for  the 

crown  of  Lombardy,  iii.  164 ;  expelled  by  Charlemagne,  165. 
DiddensiSf  a  presbyter  of  Cyprian's,  communicates  with  t^  lapsed, 

it  359  9  ^^  obstinacy,  ib. 
DidymuSf  of  Alexandria,  loses  his  sight  at  five  years  old,  ii.  250; 

attains  great  learning,  and  fills  the  chair  at  Alexandria,  ib.; 

his  character,  ib. ;   his  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
mended, ib. 
Dietkmary  Abp.  of  Prague,  his  dying  remorse  for  neglect  of  dety, 

iii.  253- 
Dinoth^  Abbot  of  Bangor,  iii.  34. 

Diocese f  ancient  name,  irapoixia,  i.  515 » their  extent,  ib.;  antient 
ones,  small,  516 ;  evil  of  large  ones,  517. 

Dioclesian  succeeds  to  the  empire,  i.  497 ;  his  indulgence  ibr 
eighteen  years  to  the  Christians,  ib. ;  beconies  a  persecutor, 
499 ;  objects  to  a  general  persecution,  ii.  2 ;  his  rage  against 
the  Christians,  4 ;  compels  his  wife  and  daughters  to  sacri- 
fice, ib. ;  Spanish  inscriptions  in  testimony  of  his  persecution, 
6  ;  remarkable  motto  on  his  medal,  ib. ;  resigns  the  empire, 
19;  his  death,  37. 

Diodorus,  an  Ascetic,  his  zeal,  ii.  83. 

Dionysius^  the  Areopagite,  converted,  i.  73;  becomes  the  first 
bishop  of  Athens,  249. 

—  Bp.  of  Corinth,  his  writings,  i.  249, 

—  Bp.  of  Alexandria,   suffers  persecution,  i.  389;    ordered  by 

a  divine  manifestation  to  remove,  ib. ;  seized  and  led  to  Ta- 
posiris,  ib. ;  his  remarkable  deliverance,  ib. ;  bis  account  of 
the  persecution  of  Alexandria,  390;  opposes  Novatian 
schism,  397 ;  his  letter  to  Novatian,  ib. ;  brought  before  the 
prefect,  475 ;  his  confession,  ib. ;  banished,  476 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  others,  477  ;  his  great 
celebrity,  482 ;  his  account  of  the  Sabellian  heresy,  ib. ;  bis 
opinion  respecting  re-baptism,  483 ;  and  the  Novatian 
schism,  ib. ;  returns  to  Alexandria,  484 ;  opposes  Nepos  in 
his  notion  of  the  Millenium,  486  ;  controverts  SabcUianiisni, 
487;   bis  expressions  disproved   by  a  council,   ib. ;   bis 
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apology y  ib. ;  his  letter  to  council  of  Antioch,  respecting  Paul 
of  Samosata,  489 ;  his  death,  ib. 
DionynuSf  Bp.  of  Rome,  holds  a  council  on  Sabellian  heresy, 
i.  487 ;  his  death,  496;  bis  letter  respecting  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  509. 

—  Bp.  of  Milan,  banished  by  a  council,  ii.  87. 

Discipline^  proof  of  its  strictness  in  primitive  times,  i.  249 ;  its 
decline  in  long  peace,  335  ;  how  tempered  in  early  church 
of  Rome,  341 ;  its  decline  in  church  of  Carthage,  357 ;  dif- 
ierent  regard  paid  to  it  by  first  Christians  and  those  of  pre- 
sent day,  361 ;  remarkable  proof  of  its  strictness  in  purest 
churches,  386 ;  held  too  high  in  third  century,  396 ;  strict 
and  godly  prevalent  in  that  century,  499 ;  its  relaxation  and 
consequent  evils,  498 ;  revived  by  Nicene  council,  ii.  63  ; 
nearly  lost  in  our  age,  ib. ;  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the 
case  of  Theodosius,  303 ;  Basil's  attention  to  it  in  the  church 
of  Csesarea,  368;  neglect  of,  respecting  administration  of 
Lord's  Supper,  285 ;  difficulty  experienced  by  Chrysostom 
of  reforming  it,  ib. ;  strongly  recommended  by  Augustine, 
433 ;  excess  of,  in  decrees  of  a  Roman  council,  510;  Codes- 
tine's  decrees  respecting  it,  536 ;  Leo's  decrees,  540 ;  canons 
of  council  of  Agde,  iii.  10 ;  laws  of  Justinian  relating  to 
bishops,  1 8 ;  decrees  of  council  of  Vaison,  respecting  the 
education  of  ministers,  21 ;  decree  of  council  of  Clermont, 
respecting  patronage,  ib. ;  of  council  of  Orleans,  respecting 
the  same,  23;  instance  of,  in  a  case  of  debauchery,  49; 
instance  of,  in  case  of  episcopal  neglect,  58  ;  rules  of  council 
of  Marcon,  95 ;  declaration  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Rome,  131 ; 
attention  to  it  by  Ado,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  199;  defect  of, 
in  tenth  century,  972 ;  dissolved  by  sale  of  indulgences,  418 ; 
among  the  Waldeuses,  460 ;  attempts  to  revive  it  by  council 
of  Constance,  iv.  208,  209;  a  favourite  point  with  the  Hus- 
sites, 281  ;  instance  of  its  abuse,  v.  183. 

—  monastic,  rules  of,  formed  by  Basil  and  Gregory,  ii.  267. 
Dissenters^  first  body  of,  i.  372 ;  second  body  of,  ii.  48 ;  third 

body  of,  50  ;  penalties  denounced  against  them,  185. 

DivinatitmSt  forbidden  by  council  of  Agde,  iii.  11 ;  divination  by 
the  Gospel  condemned  by  Angustine,  ii.  470.  See  also 
Oracles  and  Magic. 

Divinity y  scholastic,  its  three  periods,  iv.  108,  note. 

Doceta^i.  135. 

Doctrine^  its  connection  with  practice,  i.  543 ;  obscured  in  fourth 
century,  ii.  46. 

DominiCf  a  monk,  founder  of  the  Dominicans,  preaches  against 
the  Waldenses,  iii.  486 ;  attends  the  disputation  against  the 
Albigenses,  488 ;  his  activity  in  the  inquisition,  494 ;  his 
death,  ib. ;  his  fictitious  miracles  and  monstrous  austerities, 
iv.  23 ;  his  pride  and  ignorance,  24 ;  constituted  the 
rosary,  ib. 

.—  a  friar,  his  martyrdom,  iv.  290. 
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Dominicans^  their  character,  iv,  3 ;  why  called  Jacobins,  4t.note; 
enlist  men  for  the  crusades,  1 1 ;  their  usurpation  of  power 
in  the  Sorbonne,  18 ;  intrude  into  dioceses  and  parishes,  19. 

Dfrniiian,  Emperor,  persecutes  the  Christians,  i.  100;  hit 
death,  102. 

DonatiaUy  an  orthodox  bishop,  bastinadoed  and  banished,  ii.  502. 

DanatistSy  their  schism,  ii.  47,  425;  character,  48 ;  not  called  to 
Nicene  council,  65 ;  had  no  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  ib. ;  attempt 
to  unite  them  to  the  church,  101 ;  iheir  flagitiousness,  179; 
distinction  of  their  characters,  424 ;  their  activity  in  re-bap- 
tizing, 425  ;  subjected  to  civil  iienalties,  426  ;  forbidden  to 
hold  assemblies,  iii.  22. 

Danattts,  heads  a  schism,  ii.  47.  . 

Donysiaj  a  martyr,  under  the  persecution  of  Huneric,  ii.  504 ;  her 
extraordinary  fortitude,  ib. 

DoimowiSy  a  Jew,  and  a  King  in  Arabia  Felix,  his  cruelty  to 
Chiistians,  iii.  14;  conquered  and  slain,  ib. 

Dracoy  John,  a  Relbrmer,  suffers  persecution,  v.  147 ;  his  cha- 
racter by  Erasmus,  ib.  note ;  sketch  of  his  history,  576. 

Dungal,  a  recluse,  writes  against  Claudius  of  Turin,  iii.  2 16. 

Du  Pin,  Monsieur,  his  criticisms  on  a  work  of  Luther's,  iv.  456; 
instance  of  his  prejudice  against  Luther,  543,  note. . 

E. 

Eadbaldj  King  of  Kent,  his  contempt  for  Christianity,  iii.  98;  his 
reformation,  99;  death,  108. 

Easconbert,  son  and  successor  to  Eadbald,  totally  destroys  idolatry 
in  his  dominions,  iii.  108. 

Easter,  controversy  respecting  celebration  of,  i.210,  259 ;  settled 
by  Nicene  council,  ii.  62. 

J^fionites,  their  heresy,  i.  1 35 ;  improperly  considered  orthodox, 546. 

Ecdicius,  remarkable  for  his  great  charity,  ii.  497. 

Ecebolius,  a  sophist,  his  apostasy  and  repentance,  ii.  126. 

Echard,  an  inquisitor,  persecutes  the  Waldensee,  iii.  509  ;  is  con- 
vinced by  and  joins  ihem,  ib. ;  burned,  ib. 

Eckius,  a  celebrated  Romanist,  writes  against  the  theses  of  Luther, 
iv.  351 ;  his  talents  and  learning,  399  ;  his  former  friendship 
with  the  Reformer,  ib. ;  motives  of  his  enmity,  ib. ;  con- 
troversy between  him  and  Luther^  ib. ;  challenges  Carolstadt 
to  a  disputation,  400 ;  his  superiority  to  him,  401 ;  challenges 
Luther,  402  ;  conscious  of  defeat,  412 ;  attacks  Melaiictboo, 
430  ;  Luther's  animadversions  on  him,  448 ;  endeavours  to 
ruin  Luther,  461 ,  472 ;  experiences  violent  opposition,  475  ^ 
his  hypocrisy,  479 ;  assists  in  the  persecution  of  Leonard 
Csesar,  469 ;  employed  to  defend  divisions  among  the  Re- 
formers, 556. 
—  John,  Emperor's  speaker  at  diet  of  Worms,  his  violence  against 

Luther,  iv.  553. 
^iectics,  their  principles  of  philosophy,  i.  562. 
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EcoiampadiuSf  a  celebrated  refoftner;  his  letter  to  the  Waldenseft, 
ill.  506;  his  renown,  iv.  350;  v.  96;  his  conduct  in  the 
'  sacramentary  contest,  235,  401 ;  his  intimacy  with  Erasntus, 
318;  bis  works  recommended  by  Erasmos, -320,  note; 
401  ;  his  character,  396,  402,  403  ;  attends  the  conferences 
at  Marpurg,  5t8,  &  seq. ;-  his  letter  to  two  persecuted  per- 
sons, 542. 

Edgar  Atheling^  the  last  of  the  Saxon  princes, '  retreats  imder  the 
protection  of  Malcolm,  iii.  306. 

Edicia,  a  married  woman,  vows  perpetual  contihency,  ii.  452  ; 
disposes  of  her  property  to  monks,  ib. ;  Augustine's  remon- 
strance with  her,  453. 

Edward  I.  King  of  England,  exposes  a  fraudulent  miracle  at  his 
father's  tomb,  iii.  332 ;  defeats  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  iv  19 ; 
his  character,  72. 

—  II.  his  weakness,  iv.  72. 

—  III.  his  firm  opposition  to  papal  exactions,  iv.  72. 

Edwin,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  his  conversion,  iii.  100 ;  bap- 
tized,  103 ;  slain  in  battle,  105. 

Engiishj  their  depl6rab!e  ignorance  in  ninth  century,  iii.  200. 

Egbert,  becomes  King  of  Wessex,  iii.  201 ;  of  all  England,  ib. 

•^  Abbot  of  Schonauge,  his  account  of  the  Cathari,  iii.  384. 

Eleazar,  Count  of  Arian,  his  piety,  iv.  68  ;  remarkable  regula- 
tions of  his  house,  ib. ;  his  death,  69. 

Election,  doctrine  of,  ii.  238,  393. 

i?/^iteaii,  Kingof  Abyssiniu,  conquers  Doiinouas,  iii.  14 ;  em- 
braces a  monastic  life,  ib. 

Etfric,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  his  canon  respecting  church  service, 
iii.  302. 

EKzahethj  Queen  of  Denmark,  her  character  and  misfortunes, 
V.  128,  131. 

—  Wife  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  persecuted  for  her  attach- 

ment to  the  Gospel,  v.  543  ;  escapes  into  Saxony,  ib. 

Ehisa,  seduced  by  Abelard,  iii.  342  ;  glories  in  the  infamous  con- 
nection, ib. ;  her  ingratitude  to  her  uncle,  ib. ;  retires  into 
a  convent,  343  ;  character  of  her  correspondence  with 
Abelard,  370. 

Efymas,  a  sorcerer,  struck  blind  by  St.  Paul,  i.  50. 

Emmerman,  a  Frenchman,  abandons  bis  possessions  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  iii.  1 15  ;  his  labours  and  success,  ib. ;  murdered,  ib. 

Emperor,  German,  how  chosen,  iii.  250. 

Empire,  Western,  revived  by  Charlemagne,  iii.  201  ;  separated 
from  French  monarchy  and  fixed  in  Germany,  250. 

Emser,  a  doctor  of  Leipsic,  depreciates  Luther's  version,  v.  74; 
produces  a  counter-translation,  84 ;  translates  Erasmus's 
Diatribe,  270 ;  translates  the  correspondence  between  Luther 
and  Henry  the  Eighth,  363,  note  ;  his  unchristian  conduct 
to  Crosner,  489;  his  death,  ib.;  his  attempt  to  entrap 
Luther,  570  ;  his  character,  ib. 

England,  Church  of,  its  rudiments,  iii.  78, 79. 
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Ennodins^  Bp.  of  Pavia,  his  writings,  iii.  93. 

Epaphras,  his  example  deserving  the  imitation  of  all  pastore,  i.  81. 

EpaphroditiUy  ministers  to  St.  Paul,  i.  65 ;  his  sickness  and  re- 
covery, ib. 

EpkesuSy  church  of,  i.  84 ;  its  spirituality,  85 ;  idolatry  of  the  city, 
86 ;  character  of  the  church,  89. 

Ephrmniy  his  birth  and  education,  ii.  251 ;  his  taste  for  solitude, 
25s ;  persuaded  to  live  in  the  city  of  Edessa,  ib. ;  compoiei 
various  pieces,  ib. ;  feigns  madness  to  evade  a  bishopric,  ib.; 
composes  Christian  hymns  to  combat  heretical  notiooa,  ib.; 
writes  on  utihty  of  psalmody,  ib. ;  his  noble  conduct  during  a 
famine,  253  ;  extracts  from  hb  writings,  254,  &  seq. ;  hia 
superstition,  258  ;  general  superiority  of  hb  views,  059. 

Epktctusy  the  stoic,  his  manner  of  noticing  Christians^  i*  596. 

Epiphanius,  Bp.  of  Cyprus,  his  character,  ii.  277 ;  remarkable 
stories  of  his  beneficence,  ib. 

—  Bp.  of  Pavia,  intercedes  with  Theodoric  for  the  adherents  of 

Odoacer,  ii.  510 ;  sent  by  Theodoric  on  a  mission,  ib.;  hii 
success,  511;  sketch  of  his  life,  ib. 

Episcopacy,  form  of  inferred  from  letter  of  church  of  Rome,  i.341 ; 
ancient,  free  from  secularity,  518.  See  also  Goveroment. 
>^  ErasmuSy  how  serviceable  to  the  Reformation,  iv.  288,  343,  464 ; 
v.  258,  353  ;  revives  classical  literature,  i v.  327 ;  v.  258; 
his  character,  iv.  343,  620  ;  v.  100,  258,  351,  462.;  his  ac- 
count of  Luther's  character,  proceedings,  and  doctrine,  iv. 
344,  360,  464,  486,  4&8;  his  letter  to  the  Elector  Frederic, 
387  ;  his  letter  to  Luther,  395 ;  his  remarkable  interview 
with  Frederic,  485  ;  v.  353 ;  his  axioms,  iv.  487  ;  refuses  s 
bribe  to  write  against  Luther,  488 ;  becomes  an  adversary  to 
the  Reformers,  620 ;  his  religious  sentiments,  633 ;  condemns 
persecution,  v.  148;  his  opinions  respecting  the  Eucharist, 
239 ;  his  ill-natured  remarks  on  Luther's  marriage,  251 ; 
his  controversy  with  Luther,  258,  &  seq.;  his  Spoog^a,  267; 
how  far  chargeable  with  scepticism,  315,  &  seq.;  his  inti- 
macy with  Ecolampadius,  318  ;  hisjudgmentof  ihat  writer's 
work,  320,  note;  401;  his  levity,  321,  344,  &  seq.;  bis 
correspondence  with  Melanctbon,  322,  &seq.;  his  artful 
letter  to  Clement  the  Seventh,  326 ;  a  similar  letter  to  Cam* 
peggio,  327  ;  his  powers,  328  ;  his  apologies,  336,  &  seq.; 
his  inconsistency,  344,  &,  seq. ;  also  throughout  the  contro- 
versy passim,  censured  by  University  of  Paris,  347 ;  his 
defence,  ib. ;  his  propensity  to  Pelagianism,  354 ;  his  letter 
to  Henckel),  462;  maligns  the  Reformers,  511 ;  bis  cor- 
respondence with  Adrian, 582,  &c  seq. 

Ericy  King  of  Sweden,  sends  for  missionaries  to  evangelize  his 
kingdom,  iii.  257  ;  murdered  on  account  of  his  piety,  ib. 

—  King  of  Denmark,  imposes  Christianity  on  people  of  Rugcn, 

iii.  428 ;  vanquishes  the  Finlanders,  429 ;  passionately 
laments  their  falling  unbaptized,  430 ;  spreads  Christianity 
in  the  country,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ;  murdered,  ib. 
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Eric,  K  Cierman  prinre,  eotera  into  a  confederacy  againit  the 
Lutberans,  v.  427. 

£ici,  Johm,  a  reformed  monk.  Lis  martyrdom,  ».  148,  577. 

EttaNitimen/t,  religious,  question  of  diacuued,  il.  9og. 

Elhtlbtrt,  King  of  Kent,  hia  character,  iii.  74,  8l;  favourably 
receives  a  miction  from  Gregory,  ib.;  converted,  77;  kn 
laws,  g8. 

Elietburg,  a  Christian  princeu,  her  marrisge  with  Edwin,  King 
of  the  Northumbrians,  iii.  101. 

ElielrtJ,  King  of  England,  orden  a  massacre  of  the  Danes,  iii, 
goo;  flies  into  Normandy,  ib.;  returns,  303. 

Ethiopia,  Gospel  planted  theie,  i.  43. 

Eucharist,  superstitious  notions  respecting  it  in  third  century, 
■■396:  fre<)uencyofitR  administration  in  primitive  churches, 
416,519;  water  used  in  it  in  some  churches,  427, 

Eueherius,  of  Lyons,  renowned  for  piety,  ii.  543. 

Eademon,  Bp.  of  Smyrna,  apostatizes,  i.  403. 

Eudo.ria,  (he  Empress,  her  character,  ii.  287  ;  lends  her  influence 
to  ruin  Chrysostom,  ib.;  compared  Ic  Jezebel,  389  ;  writes 
respectfully  to  Chrysostom,  and  presses  his  recal,  290. 

jBuf/o.TiM,  translated  from  See  of  Aniioch  to  that  of  Constan- 
tinople, ii.  93 ;  baptizes  V'alens,  158;  his  ascendant  over 
that  Emperor,  ib. ;  his  death,  159. 

Ettgeniui,  an  usurper  of  the  empire,  put  down  by  Theodosius, 
ii.  004. 

—  appointed  Bishop  of  Carthage,  ii.  498 ;  his  exemplary  cha- 

racter, ib. ;  his  letter  to  bis  flock,  504  ;  his  banishment  nnd 
suRerinits,  508  ;  recalled,  509, 

—  III.  Pope,  educated  under  St.  Bernard,  iii.  337;    practises 

auateritieB  after  his  elevation,  338 ;  his  character,  ib. ; 
obliged  to  fly  into  France,  ib. ;  testimony  of  his  uprightness. 
403.  note  ;  institutes  degrees  in  law,  419. 

Eunomiut,  an  able  Arian,  banished  by  Theodosius,  ii.  308. 

£»(iii(M,  a  military  man,  friend  of  Aut^stine,  regenerated,  ii.  357. 

Eupkriuiu,  governor  of  Calabria,  his  character,  iii.  a8i  ;  endea- 
vours to  mortify  NiluB  the  monk,  ib. ;  sends  for  him  on  his 
death  bed,  ib,;  receives  the  monastic  habit,  ib. 

EupUus,    a  Sicilian  martyr,   refuses  to   deliver  up  the  Scrip- 

Eiut^us,  a  deacon,  attends  the  confessor*  at  great  personal  risk, 
i.  477  J  becomes  bishop  of  Laodicea,  478. 

—  Bp.  ofCxsarea,  the  historian,  disposed  to  lesen  the  honours 

of  Christ,  ii.  4(1,  5s,  60 ;  speaks  in  a  subordinate  manner 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  46 ;  was  the  great  favourite  of  Con- 
siantine,  ii.  61 ;  declines  See  of  Antiorh,  67 ;  presides  at 
council  of  Tyre,  and  is  insulted  by  Potamo,  68;  his  death, 
76 ;  his  character,  77. 

—  Bp.  of  Nicomedia,  supports  Arianism,  ii.  55;  bis  interest 

with  Constantino,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Nicene  council,  60 ;  is 
rebuked  by  an  Arian  bishop  for  dtssimulatitRi,  6a ;  haA  bcft^ 
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bishop  of  Bery tus,  64 ;  banished,  66 ;  restored,  ib. ;  wrim 
to  Athanasius  to  restore  A rius,  ib.;  his  viilanous  accusa- 
tion of  Athabasius,  71 ;  menaces  Alexander  of  Constanti- 
nople,-7  2  ;  translated  to  See  of  Constantinople,  78 ;  his  death 
and  character,  80. 
Enuebiiis,  an  eunuch,  his  influence  over  Constantius,  ii.  76 ;  assists 
in  o))posing  Liberius,  87. 

—  Bp.  of  Vercellse,  supports  Nicene  faith  at  cttuncil  of  Milan,  ii. 

86;  banished,  ib. ;  his  piety  and  sufferings,  90;  returns  tu 
his  see,  126 ;  distinguished  at  council  of  Alexandria,  139. 

—  of  Samosataj  his  exemplary  passiveness,  ii.  166 ;  further  par- 

ticulars of  his  life,  1 67. 

Eustathians,  ii.  83. 

Eustaihiusy  of  Antioch,  deposed  through  the  artifices  of  the 
Arians,  ii.  67 ;  dies  in  exile, '  ib. ;  opposed  Eusebius,  of 
Caesarea,  ib.  ' 

EimUf  a  bishop,  appears  at  disputation  against  the  Albigeoses, 
iii.  488. 

Euiyches,  a  monk,  his  heresy,  ii.  526. 

EutychianSy  endeavdur  to  propagate  Christianity,  iii.  129. 

EuiychiuSy  Bp'.  of  Constantinople,  refuses  to  publish  a  decree  of 
Justinian,  iii.  24 ;  banished,  and  dies  in  exile,  ib.;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  excepted  from  recal  of  the  exiled  bishops,  25 ; 
restored,  26 ;  his  whimsical  notion  respecting  the  body,  ib. 

EuzoiuSy  the  friend  of  Arius,  made  bishop  of  Antioch,  ii.  94 ;  Lis 
popularity,  133  ;  his  moderation,  ib. ;  opposes  Peter's  election 
to  See  of  Alexandria,  164. 

Evagrius,  elected  bishop  of  Constantinople,  ii.  159 ;  banbhed  by 
V'alens,  ib. 

—  ScholasticuSy  his  character  as  an  historian,  iii.  16,  note  ;  his 

v/ritings,  95. 
EvervinuSy  of  Stein  fold,  his  letter  to  Bernard  respecting  the 

Cathari,  iii.  378. 
Ewaldy  two  brothers  of  that  name  murdered  on  a  mission,  iii.  174. 
Excommunication y  how  brought  into  contempt,  iv.  44. 

F. 

Fabery  Johuy  vicar  of  Constance,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Vi. 
enna,  opposes  Luther,  v.  122  ;  his  passionate  endeavours  to 
preserve  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  449 ;  foments  divi- 
sions among  the  reformers,  556. 

—  Jamesy  a  Lutheran,  persecuted,  v.  152;  sent  to  confer  with 

Bucer  and  Capito,  168. 
Fahiany  Bp.  of  Rome,  suffers  martyrdom,  i.  337. 
FacunduSy  Bp.  of  Hermiana,  his  notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  iii.  94. 
FatherSy  deference  paid  to  their  writings,  iii.  197. 
FaustuSy  his  sufferings  for  the  Gospel,  i.  477, 478. 

—  a  Manichee  bishop,  enchants  the  people  by  his  eloquence,  ii. 

331 ;  his  frankness,  322. 
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Fauttut,  Bisbop  of  Itles,  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  if.  546. 

fattl,  a  Lutheran,  peraecuted,  v.  15a  ;  flies  to  Switzerland,  and 
adopts  the  tenets  of  Zuingle,  153. 

F^icuiimus,  bis  exceptionable  character,  i.  367  ;  seduces  part  of 
Cyprian's  flock,  ib, ;  suspended,  368  ;  condemned  by  African 
synod,  375 ;  goes  to  Rome,  raises  a  party,  and  threatens 
Cornelius,  386. 

Fe/icitas,  a  Christian  slave,  delivered  of  a  child  in  prison,  i.  307  ; 
her  reply  to  a  door-keeper,  ib. ;  exposed  to  a  wild  cow,  308 ; 
her  martyrdom,  309. 

Ftlii,  Bp.  of  Rome,  elected,  i.  496  ;  his  testimony  to  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  ib. 

—  ofTiberia,  his  martyrdom,  ii.  18. 

—  a  Manichee,  attempts  to  disseminate  his  sentiments  at  Hippo, 

ii.  4,^6  ;  convinced  at  a  public  disputation  with  Augustine,  ib. 

—  Rp,  of  Dumniock,  his  successful  preaching,  iii.  105. 

—  Bp.  of  Urgel,  his  heresy,  iii.  193. 

FeSitr,  a  monk,  attempts  to  reclaim  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
from  Protestanism,  v.  176. 

Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  persecutes  the  Lutheran*,  v.  G7, 
1^7,467;  his  treatment  of  his  sister,  138;  his  conduct  at 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  ifii,  166,  167  ;  joins  confederacy  a^ 
Ratisbon,  173  ;  aspires  to  be  declared  King  of  the  Romans, 
175:  inclines  to  pacific  measures  towards  the  reformers, 
A^9'  4M  ;  his  conduct  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  443,  &  seq. ; 
succeeds  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  460, 

Ferrer,  Vincent,  a  friar,  his  piety  and  zeal,  iv.  ago ;  his  book  otr 
spiritual  life,  ib. ;  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  391 ; 
refuses  honours,  and  becomes  a  missionary,  ib. ;  his  labours 
and  success,  ib. ;  proofs  of  his  humility,  ib. 

Filaitre,  fVilliam,  a  cardinal,  maintains  at  council  of  Constance 
their  ri^ht  to  depose  the  Pope,  iv.  223. 

Firmilian,  Bp.  of  Cappadocia,  supports  Cyprian's  opinion  concern- 
ing re-baptism,  i.  443  ;  presides  at  council  held  concerning 
Paul  of  Samosata,  489  ;  dies  on  his  way  to  a  second  council, 
490 ;  was  a  great  luminary,  ib. ;  studied  under  Origen,  503. 

—  Governor  nf  Cxsarea,   persecutes  the   Christians,  ii.  24  >  '^ 

capitally  punished,  sG. 

Firmiu,  a  merchant,  converted  from  Manicbeism  by  Augustine, 
ii.  455 ;  becomes  a  presbyter,  456. 

Fisher,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  his  cruel  treatment  of  a  Lollard,  iv.  soo  ; 
concise  account  of  him,  ib.  note. 

Faraf,  Abp.  of  Armagh,  opposes  the  Mendicants,  iv.  75 ;  sum- 
moned before  tbe  Pope,  ib. ;  appears  and  defends  his  cause, 
ib. ;  sutlers  persecution,  76  ;  his  death  and  character,  ib. 

J'/acciVii,  the  wifeof  Theodosiusthe  Great,  her  character,  ii.  308. 

Flagellants,  iv.  64. 

Flavin,  Domitilla,  banished,  i.  101  ■ 

Fbaian,  Bp.  of  Antiocb,  hisjceal.  ii.  83 ;  composes  the  famons 

TOt.  V.  T  T 
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doxology,  Gloria  Patri,  &G.  ib. ;  interoedes  at  Gouit  ior  tkc 

people  of  Antiochy  281 ;  his  success,  aSa. 
Flavins y  Clemens y  the  consul,  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  i.  101 ; 

his  character,  102. 
Fleury,  his  credulity  as  an  historian,  i.  472. 
Flu€HtwSy  Bp.  of  Florence,  reprimanded  by  the  Pope  for  teaching 

that  Antichrist  was  come,  iii.  422. 
Jfortunatus,  a  presbyter  of  Carthage,  made  bishop  by  a  faction^  ii| 

opposition  to  Cyprian,  i.  370 ;  sinks  into  insignificancvy  376. 

—  Bp.  of  Assarae,  lapses,  i.  436. 

—  his  life  of  Hilary  condemned,  ii.  261. 

Francis  I.  King  of  France,  persecutes  the  Waldenaea,  iii.  500 ; 
surprised  into  the  measure,  507;  rovokes  the  edict,  ih.; 
his  repentance,  ib. ;  becomes  candidate  ibr  the  empire,  iv.  504; 
hia  rivalry  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  ib. ;  persecates  the 
Lutherans,  v.  153, 544;  taken  prisoner,  434 ;  his  treaty  with 
the  Pope,  435  ;  his  treaty  to  recover  his  liberty,  ib. ;  his  in- 
consistent conduct  respecting  the  Refomiationy  544;  ab-> 
solved  from  his  oath  by  the  Pope,  547. 

—  of  Assisium,  founder  of  the  Minor  Friars,  disinherited  fet 

enthusiasm,  iv.  22  ;  his  character,  ib. ;  his  pretended  mira- 
culous wounds,  ib. ;  his  great  fame,  ib. 

Franciscati6,  their  character,  iv.  3  ;  enlist  men  for  the  crnsadeSy 
11  ;  intrude  into  parishes,  19;  assume  arbitary  powrer  in 
the  Sorbonne,  ib. 

Franks,  short  account  of  them,  ii.  513  ;  receive  Christianity,  515. 

Fredericy  of  Devonshire,  made  bishop  of  Utrecht,  iii.  230 ;  rebukes 
Lewis  the  Meek,  231  ;  assassinated,  ib. 

T-  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  promotes  literature,  iv.  319; 
patronizes  Luther,  ib.  326,  367 ;  his  character,  329,  349^ 
361,  367,  382,  note  ;  485,  503,  573,  609 ;  v.  43,  74,  97, 
125,  205 ;  interposes  in  favour  of  Luther,  iv.  361 ;  his  extra- 
ordinary firmness  and  discretion  in  the  case  of  Luther,  364, 
367,  384,  434,  460,  480,  486,  note ;  525,  543,  563,  609; 
his  letter  to  Erasmus,  388  ;  receives  the  golden  rose,  389 ; 
his  improvement  in  religion,  425,  480 ;  v.  243  ;  his  in- 
structions to  his  agent  at  Rome,  iv.46o;  his  interview  with 
Aleander,  481  ;  seeks  an  interview  with  Erasmus,  485; 
endeavours  to  repress  Luther's  acrimony,  495,  note  ;  610; 
refuses  the  empire,  503  ;  his  conduct  at  the  diet  of  Worms, 
53''2>  540»  561 ;  extracts  from  his  letters,  541 ;  his  admira- 
tion of  Luther's  speech,  553,  conceals  Luther  in  the  castle 
of  Warburg,  563 ;  his  opinions  and  orders  respecting  pri* 

,  vate  masses,  v.  34,  373 ;  his  perplexities  on  account  of 
disturbances  at  Wittemberg,  41  ;  sends  a  communication  t» 
Luther  on  the  subject,  ib.;  his  conduct  respecting  the  fanatics, 
45 »  his  great  conscientiousness,  ib. ;  sends  a  confidential 
agent  to  Luther,  54 ;  his  rjeplies  to  the  remonstrances  of  Duke 
George,  8iy  8a  ;  receives  two  papal  brieves  complaining: oC 
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his  conduct,  113,  571;  his  answers  theretOi  114,'  115; 
enters  his  protest  against  fettering  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
116  ;  his  critical  situation  at  one  period,  123  ;  consults  the 
reformed  ministers  on  lawfulness  of  defending  his  subjects  by 
force,  ia6;  his  prudent  conduct  at  Nuremburg,  163;  his 
remonstrance  to  the  diet,  167, 168 ;  his  answer  to  an  intem- 
perate letter  from  the  Emperor,  169;  exerts  his  authority 
against  Carolstadt,  193, 194  ;  his  death,  199,  note ;  241,  & 
seq. ;  his  observations  respecting  the  Rustic  war,  224 ;  re* 
view  of  his  politics,  245 ;  his  answer  to  Luther  concerning 
his  resignation  of  the  monkish  habit,  247 ;  his  answer  to  a 
complaint  of  Henry  Vlll.  against  Luther,  356 ;  how  far  he 
supported  the  reformers,  368;  vindicated  from  charge  of 
avarice,  374. 

Frcderky  Duke  of  Holstein,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Denmark, 
V.  130  ;  promotes  the  Reformation,  ib. ;  his  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, 132. 

Friars  J  see  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Mendicants. 

FrumaithiSy  carried,  when  a  boy,  into  Abysssinia,  ii.  103  ;  escapes 
being  murdered,  and  is  promoted  at  court,  103;  projects 
the  conversion  of  the  country,  ib. ;  consecrated  Bishop  of 
the  Indians,  ib. ;  his  success,  ib, ;  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
Constantius  to  depose  him,  104. 

Fulgentius,  Bp.  of  Ruspse,  his  birth  and  education,  iii.  2  ;  his 
early  austerities,  ib. ;  enters  the  monastery  of  Faustus,  ib.'; 
suffers  severe  persecution  from  the  Arians,  ib« ;  his  humility 
and  sincerity,  3  ;  declines  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  ib. ;  hn 
reflection  on  the  splendour  of  Theodoric,ib. ;  banished,  ib. ;  sent 
for  by  Thrasamond,  4 ;  excites  his  admiration,  ib. ;  remanded 
to  exile,  ib. ;  restored,  ib. ;  his  death  and  theology,  ib. ;  his 
epistles,  6 ;  his  humble  surrender  of  precedency,  7,  note. 

G. 

Gabriel,  a  reformer,  accused  by  Duke  Geoi*ge,  v.  81  ;  brief  sketch 
of  his  history,  569. 

G<t/,  a  missionary,  his  character  and  labours,  iii.  112;  erects  a 
monastery,  ib. 

Oalatifty  church  of,  i.  56 ;  Paul's  epistle  to  it,  ib. ;  its  just  views 
of  the  Gospel,  57  ;  changes  for  the  worse,  58 ;  reproved  by 
the  apostle,  59;  probability  of  its  improvement.  61. 

OMinuSj  Bp.  of  Milan,  opposes  the  Cathari,  iii.  387 ;  his  death 
occasioned  by  his  vehemence  in  opposing  them,  388. 

Gakuj  the  physician,  his  testimony  to  the  patience  of  the 
Chrbtians,  i.  536. 

Galerius,  Maximus,  made  proconsul  of  Carthage,  i.  451 ;  con- 
demns Cyprian,  452,  453. 

-^  one  of  the  Oa&sars  under  Dioclesian,  instigates  that  emperor 
against  the  Christians,  ii.  2  ;  his  artifices,  4 ;  succeeds  Dio- 
clesian in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  19 ;  smitten  with 
an  incurable  disease,  32 ;  his  dreadful  sufTerin^^v^^^N  v^^^ 
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otr  the  persecution,  and  entreats  the  prayers  of  the  Chrfttiaiis, 
ib. ;  exceeded  all  the  emperors  in  hostility  to  ChrisUanity, 
ib. ;  his  death,  33-  ' 

Galilee f  church  of,  i.  36. 

.Galle,  Peter y  defends  the  papal   dogmas  against  OJaus  Petri, 
v.  134;  engaged  in  a  second  disputation,  140. 

Gallknus,  emperor,  befrieiids  the  Christians,  i.  479 ;  his  cha- 
•    racter,  480  ;  death,  489. 

Gallia^  the  proconsul,  his  indifference  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, i.  74. 

Gallus^  the  emperor,  succeeds  Decius,  i.  377^  4^3  >  allons 
peace  to  the  church,  377  ;  persecutes  the  church,  412  ;  his 
death,  427. 

Gamaliel^  his  advice  respecting  the  apostles,  i.  14. 

,Gausbert^  a  missionary,  made  a  bishop  in  Sweden,  iii.  3384 
is  banished,  239. 

Galasius,  6p.  of  Rome,  his  decretals,  ii.512  ;  his  character,  ib.; 
his  treatise  against  the  Lupercalia,  ib. ;  writes  against  Pela- 
gian ism,  548. 

Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  desolates  Africa,  ii.  459;  sur- 
prises Carthage,  489 ;  his  cruelly,  489, 491,  494 ;  professes 
Arianism,  489;  persecutes  the  church  in  Sicily,'  49*2; 
pillages  Rome,  493 ;  his  Arian  intolerance,  495 ;  hit 
death,  498.  \ 

Gentiles,  their  partial  mixture  with  Jews,  i.  44  ;  put  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Jews,  46. 

George^  an  Arian  bishop,  cruelly  persecutes  the  Trinitarians, 
ii.  89. 

•—  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  murdered  by  Pagans,  ii.  131  ;  exalted  by 
monkish  ignorance  into  St.  George  of  England,  ib.  note. 

—  Duke  of  Saxony,  his  opinion  of  Luther's  doctrine,  iv.-332; 
opposes  the  Reformation,  ib. ;  promotes  a  disputation  be« 
tween   Eckius  and  Carolstadt,  400  ;  his  remark  respecting 

.'  the' Pope's  supremacy,  4 1 1  ;  accuses  Luther  to  the  elector, 
433  ;  his  attachment  to  the  papacy,  502  ;  his  honourable 
declaration  respecting  Luther's  safe  conduct,  561 ;  his  cha* 
racter,  567;  v.  260,391,488;  persecutes  the  Lutherans, 
51,  note;  83,  146;  excites  the  popish  bishops,  74;  re* 
monstates  with  Duke  John  for  tolerating  the  reformers,  80 ; 
procures  edict  of  Nuremberg,  81  ;  remonstrates  with  Fre- 
deric for  supporting  the  Lutherans,  ib. ;  his  proclamatiot 
against  Luther's  version,  85 ;  his  hypocritical  conduct  at 
Nuremberg,  124;  solicits  Erasmus  to  oppose  Luther,  259 ; 
his  answer  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  3,56;  his  answer  to  Lu- 
ther's concessions,  361  ;  his  answers  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  376, 428  ;  conducts  a  secret  treaty  against  the  elector 

I  and  landgrave,  439 ;  presses  the  landgrave  against  the 
Pef»rmatiou,    450 ;  his    acknowledgements   in   favour  of 

'  Luther,  488  ;  mortally  offended  with  Luther,  490;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Anabaptists,  496. 

"^  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  favours  the  Reformation^  v.  143* 
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Gerard f  .Bp.  of  Toul,  bis  labours,  iii.  255.  i 

—  Bp.  of  Cam  bray  and  Arras,  bolds  a  council  to  condemn  the 

disciples  of  Gundulphus,  iii.  287  ;  obtains  a  confession  from 
tbem  agreeable  to  bis  views,  288. 

—  Bp.  of  Choriad,  bis  labours,  and  success,  iii.  292 ;  persecuted, 

ib.;  murdered,  293.  \ 

—  a  German,  suffers  severe  persecution  in  England,  iii.  433. 

—  Catelin,  a  Waldensian  martyr,  his  constancy,  iii.  498.  « 
Gerbcliu^j  a  Lutheran,  bis  letter  to  Luther  upon  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  reformer,  v.  1. 

GermanicuSf  his  patience  and  courage,  i.  213. 

GermaniuSy  an  Arian,  elected  Bishop  of  Sirmium,  ii.  85. 

GermanvSy  bis  skill  and  authority  in  opposing  Felagianisni,  ii.  387 ; , 
his  character,  483 ;  elected  bishop  of  Auxerre,  ib. ;  visits 
Britain  to  oppose  Pelagianism,  484;  his  zealous  preachings  1 
ib. ;  success,  ib. ;  commands  an  army  of  Britons  and  gains *• 
a  victory,  485 ;  returns  to  the  continent,  ib. ;  again  called 
to  Britain,  492 ;  his  death,  493^  « 

-— Bp.  of  Constantinople,  supports  image  worship,  iii.  155; 
deposed,  157. 

Gerson^  John,  Chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  his  celebrity, 
iv.  225 ;  maintains  right  of  council  of  Constance  to  depose 
the  Pope,  ib.;  his  acrimony  towards  Huss  and  Jerom  of 
Prague,  228 ;  preaches  concerning  reform  in  the  church, 
254;  his  treatise  on  the  trial  of  spirits,  255;  his  unjust 
conduct  towards  Jerom,  258 ;  bis  treatise  against  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds,  273;  Cajetan's  declaration  respecting 
him,  319. 

GeysQf  chief  prince  of  Hungary,  converted,  iii.  252 ;  dissuaded 
from  apostacy  by  Adalbert,  253. 

Ghost,  Holy,  first  elusion  of  at  Jerusalem,  i.  3 ;  manner  thereof,  5 ; 
termination  thereof,  498 ;  ii.  298 ;  second  eflfusion  of,  ib. ; 
its  solid  effects,  370 ;  no  regular  history  of,  454;  arguments 
for  divinity  of,  iii.  5;  controversy  touching  procession  of, 
311;  effusion  of  in  England,  109;  effusion  of  among  the 
Paulicians,  203.  .    . 

Gibbon,  Mr.  the  historian,  strictures  on  his  work,  i.  472,  499,. 
ii.  9,  428,  note;  iii.  202,  note;  iv.  16. 

Gildas  the  Wise,  preaches  in  Scotland  and  IreUmd,  iii.  27 ; 
builds  a  monastery,  ib.;  bis  discourses  on  the  ruin  of  Great 
Britain,  ib. 

Giles,  a  Spanish  cardinal,  his  expostulation  with  the  Pope,  iv.  53. 

Gillebert  de  la  Porree^  Bp.  of  Poictiers,  bis  controversy  with  Ber- 
nard, iii.  372 ;  condemned  by  council  of  Rheims,  and  re- 
cants, 373-  ^ 

Gingis  Kan^  bis  conquests,  iv.  30. 

Giselbert,  extract  from  his  writings,  iii.  278. 

Gisla,  Queen  of  Hungary,  her  piety  and  zeal,  iii.  291. 

Gisleberty  a  monk,  is  instrumental  in  reviving  learning  at  Qam- 
bridge,  iii.  420. 
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Ghpioy  confessor  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  attempts  to  compose  tkt 
religious  differences  at  Worms,  iv.  595,  685. 

GnosticSy  see  Docetae. 

Godeschalcus^  Duke  of  the  Vandals,  revives  Christianity  among 
his  subjects,  iii.  293 ;  his  zeal  and  personal  labours,  ib. 

Gondebandy  King  of  the  Burgundians,  dismisses  his  captives  at 
the  request  of  Epiphanius,  ii.  511. 

Gontamrmdj  succeeds  Huneric,  ii.  509 ;  stops  the  persecutioo  of 
the  orthodox,  ib. ;  increases  his  kindness  to  them,  515;  lu& 
death,  516. 

Gooze^  Johny  a  Lollard,  his  martyrdom,  iv.  197, 198. 

GordiaUy  Emperor,  reigns  six  years  and  is  murdered,  i.  331. 

Gormo  III.  King  of  Denmark,  labours  to  extirpate  the  Gospel, 
iii.  856 ;  compelled  to  desist,  ib. 

Gotebald,  an  English  missionary,  made  bishop  in  Norway,  iii.  295. 

Gothsy  drawn  over  to  A  nanism,  ii.  168,  241 ;  their  kingdom 
destroyed,  iii.  143. 

GotteschaleuSy  a  German  monk,  his  partiality  for  Augustine's 
writings,  iii.  221  ;  his  opinions,  222;  offers  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  ib. ;  spreads  Augustine's  doctrines  in  Dalmatia 
and  Pannonia,  ib.;  holds  a  conference  with  Notingus  re- 
specting predestination,  ib. ;  his  opinions  calunmiated  by 
Rabanus,  ib.;  defends  himself,  223;  condeomed  in  a  synod, 
ib. ;  degraded,  beaten,  and  imprisoned,  ib. ;  reduced  by  bis 
sufferings,  and  bums  his  own  book,  224;  dies  in  prison,  ib.; 
denied  Christian  burial,  ib.;  his  character,  ib.;  vindicated 
by  a  council,  225. 

Gotemmenty  Church,  what,  in  first  century,  i.  t6o;  necessity  of, 
513;  forms  of,  different  in  early  ages,  ib. ;  still  a  general 
outhne  prevalent,  514;  three  distinct  orders  demonstrated 
by  epistles  of  Ignatius,  515. 

Gratian,  Emperor,  succeeds  Valentinian,  ii.  178;  chooses  Theo- 
dosius  as  his  colleague,  ib. ;  his  distinguished  godliness,  ib.; 
bis  pious  letter  to  Ambrose,  179;  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, 186. 

—  a  monk,  his  collection  of  his  canon  laws,  iii.  419. 

Gravamina  Centunty  what,  v.  111, 

Gregortfy  TkaumaturguSy  attends  Origen's  lectures  during  that 
father's  exile,  i.  320 ;  attends  council  held  on  Paul  of  Sa* 
moeata,  488 ;  was  a  great  luminary,  490 ;  accounts  of  his 
miracles  not  to  be  altogether  rejected,  502 ;  his  birth  and 
idolatrous  education,  ib. ;  studies  religion  under  Origen,  503 ; 
gives  himself  to  prayer  and  retirement,  ib. ;  ordained,  ib. ; 
his  creed,  504 ;  his  successful  preaching,  505  ;  probabihty 
of  his  miracles,  ib. ;  his  flight  from  persecution,  and  return, 
506;  his  canonical  epistle,  ib.;  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, 507. 
— *  a  Cappadocian,  appointed  Bis))op  of  Alexandria  upon  the  de- 
position of  At^anasitts,  ii.  78;  his  violent  proceedioga,  79; 
his  death,  83. 
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Gregorpy  of  Nazianzum,  the  elder,  his  convernoo,  ii.  99,  272 ; 
becomes  bishop  of  that  place,  100,272;  his  piety  and  la- 
bours, 100 ;  communicates  with  the  Arians,  273;  recovere(i 
from  their  snares  by  his  son,  ib.;  dies  at  an  advanc^ 
age,  274. 

**-*  of  Nazianzum,  remonstrates  with  his  brother  for  practising 
physic  at  the  court  of  Julian,  ii.  127 ;  apt  to  overstate  mat- 
ters, 130,  note;  exhorts  Christians  to  meekness  upon  Julianas 
death,  147 ;  appointed  to  see  of  Constantinople,  182, 274;  re- 
signs in  disgust,  184,275;  his  intimacy  with  Basil,  265, 
273;  embraces  a  retired  life,  267;  joined  with  Basil  in 
forming  rales  of  monastic  discipline,  ib. ;  born  about  time  of 
Nicene  council,  271;  his  great  learning,  272;  his  conver- 
sion, 273;  his  acquaintance  with  Julian,  ib. ;  penetrates 
into  his  character,  ib. ;  recovers  his  father  from  Arian  snares^ 
ib. ;  offended  at  the  offer  of  an  obscure  bishopric,  274;  assists 
his  father  in  his  pastoral  labours,  ib. ;  holds  a  conventicle,  ib. ; 
why  unfit  for  bishopric  of  Constantinople,  ib.;  his  great  vir- 
tues, ib. ;  and  eloquence,  275;  his  death  and  character,  ib.; 
his  sermons,  276;  poems,  277. 

■i^  Bp.  of  Elvira,  a  Luciferian,  his  character,  ii.  201. 

—  Nysserty  persecuted  under  Valens,  ii.  250;  his  writings,  ib.; 
visits  Jerusalem,  251 ;  his  piety,  ib. 

*^  I.  Bp.  of  Home,  his  birth,  iii.  31 ;  assumes  the  monastic  habit, 
ib. ;  his  piety,  ib. ;  his  previous  life,  ib.  note ;  sent  on  eccle- 
siastical affairs  to  Constantinople,  33 ;  his  intimacy  with 
Leander  of  Seville,  ib. ;  begins  nis  commentary  on  Job,  ib.; 
quashes  the  absurd  fancies  of  Eutychius,  ib.;  his  bodily  afflic- 
tions, 34,  56,  57 ;  chosen  Bishop  of  Rome,  34  ;  endeavours 
to  avoid  the  appointment,  ib. ;  his  sermon  on  the  plague,  35; 
appoints  a  litany,  36;  conceals  himself  to  avoid  the  bishopric, 
ib. ;  compelled  to  enter  upon  it,  37 ;  his  conduct  in  his  see,  38 ; 
his  notion  of  its  supremacy,  38, 54 ;  review  of  his  letter^,  38, 
&  seq. ;  his  intimacy  with  Anastasius,  41 ;  his  success  in 
drawing  over  the  Lombards  to  orthodoxy,  42 ;  his  regular 
distribution  of  alms,  43;  remedies  the  desolation  of  the 
churches,  ib. ;  corrects  abuses  in  Sicily,  ib.;  prevents  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  45, 46;  orders  a  severe  punishment 
to  a  person  for  deflowering  a  virgin,  49 ;  his  jealousy  of  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  54,  64;  his  notions  of  justification, 
54 ;  his  expectation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  55, 61, 81 ;  his 
imprudent  decision  respecting  images,  55, 153 ;  his  conduct 
to  the  Emperors  Mauritius  and  Phocas,  59 ;  his  prejudices 
against  Mauritius,  60;  makes  peace  with  Aigilulph,  61: 
censured  by  Mauritius,  62;  his  answer,  ib. ;  his  causes  of 

'  complaint  against  the  emperor,  64  &  seq.;  receives  the 
image  of  Phocas  with  respect,  67 ;  congratulates  him  on  hi^ 
elevation,  ib. ;  writes  a  second  letter  to  Phocas,  68 ;  his  suf 
perstition,  65,  68, 70;  his  conduct  to  Phocas  vindicated,  69; 
jbis  conduct  regarding  Britain,  ib.;  sends  a  mission  tbithet,  71; 
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his  care  of  the  infant  church  there,  79 ;  his  conduct  regard- 
ing Britain  vindicated,  83;  his  deadi  and  character,  85; 
his  works,  87,  &  seq. 
Gregoryy  of  Tours,  his  writings,  iii.  95. 

—  II.  the  first  Pope,  why  so  called,  iii.  156 ;  his  rebellious  con- 

duct towards  the  emperor,  158 ;  exacts  from  Boniface  an 
oath  of  subjection,  175. 

—  111.  Pope,  his  insolent  letter  to  the  Emperor,  iii.  159;  excom- 

municates all  who  speak  against  images,.  160;    supports 
a  rebellious  duke  against  the  King  of  the  Lombards^  ib.;  his 
proposals  to  Charles  M artel,  ib.;  liis  death,  ib. 
— -  Bp.  of  Utrecht,  his  labours  and  character,  iii.  186. 

—  VI.  Pope,  deposed  for  simony,  iii.  285,  note. 

—  VII.  Pope,  see  Hildebrand. 

—  IX.  Pope,  his  attempt  to  revive  crusades,  iv.  8 ;  his  anti- 

christian  bull,  ib. 

—  XI.  Pope,  his  bull  to  excommunicate  Militzius,  iv.  77. 

—  XII.  Pope,  or  rather  a  claimant,  iv.  213 ;  pressed  to  resign, 

223;  deposed,  226;  his  character,  ib. 

—  a  Hussite,  founder  of  the  unity  of  the  Hussites,  iv.  280 ;  his 

endeavours  to  promote  vital  godliness,  ib.;  distinguished  in 
the  Hussite  persecution,  284;  undergoes  the  rack,  ib. 

"Grosseteste,  Robert,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  his  birth  and  education, 
iv.  41 ;  suspected  of  magic  on  account  of  his  learning,  ib.; 
associates  with  the  Mendicant  orders,  42 ;  his  indistinct 
views  of  religion,  ib.  46,  60,  62 ;  elected  bishop,  46 ;  com- 
mences a  reform,  ib. ;  favours  the  Mendicants,  ib. ;  bis 
translations,  43,  46 ;  quarrels  with  convents,  44 ;  excom- 
municated by  convent  of  Canterbury,  ib.:  treats  the  sentence 
witli  contempt,  ib. ;  prosecutes  his  attempts  at  refonn,  ib.; 
his  devotion  to  the  Pope,  45 ;  sees  into  the  true  character  of 
the  friars,  ib. ;  deceived  by  a  pretended  miracle,  46 ;  obtains 
letters  for  reform  of  the  religious  orders,  ib. ;  appealed 
against  and  obliged  to  go  to  Rome,  47 ;  defeated  there,  ib. ; 
remonstrates  with  the  Pope,  ib. ;  inveighs  against  practices 
of  Rome,  ib. ;  his  conduct  in  his  diocese,  48 ;  refuses  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  49 ;  suspended,  ib. ;  his  success  in  esta- 
blishing vicarages,  ib. ;  refuses  to  prefer  the  Pope's  nephew, 
50;  his  epbtle  on  the  occasion,  ib. ;  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope,  53 ;  disregards  the  sentence,  ib. ;  blames  the 
Mendicants  on  his  death-bed,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib.  56 ;  his 
dying  conversation,  54 ;  death,  55 ;  his  idea  of  the  pastoral 
office,  57;  his  sermons,  58;  humility,  61;  his  notion  of 
divine  grace,  ib. 

GuUhelmuSy  Bp.  of  Paris,  his  writings,  iv.  40. 

Gundulphus,  disciples  of,  condemned  by  council  of  Arras,  iii.  287; 
their  doctrine,  ib.;  their  confession,  288. 

Guthebalt,  a  missionary,  his  Eminence,  iii.  260. 

Gylasy  an  Hungarian  chief^  baptized,  and  encourages  Christianity, 
iii.  252. 
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•  H. 

Haco,  King  of  Norway^  persecutes  Christians,  iii.  259 ;  driven 

from  his  throne,  ib. ;  becomes  a  patron  of  Christianity,  ib. ; 

his  zeal,  ib. 
Hagen,  King  of  Norway,  supports  Christianity,  iii.  259. 
Hager,  ConradCy  opposes  doctrine  of  the  mass,  iv.  74 ;  condemned 

as  a  heretic,  ib. 
Halam,  Robert ^  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  distinguished  at  council  of  Con* 

stance,  iv.  275. 
Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  baptised,  iii.  258 ;  supports  Chris* 

tianity,  ib. ;  murdered,  ib. ;  instructs  Haco,  and  restores  him 

to  bis  dominions,  259. 
Harmomusy  a  noted  heretic,  composes  heretical  hymns,  ii.  252 ; 

opposed  by  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  ib. 
Haroldy  King  of  Denmark,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  iii.  235 ; 

receives  baptism,  ib. ;    is  assigned  a  district  in   Frieze* 

land, ib. 
Hartmurth,  a  military  knight,  defends  the  Reformation,  v.  98, 

571  ;  his  character,  ib. 
Uausman  Nicholas^  Luther's  eulogium  on  him,  v.  23 ;  opposes 

Stork,  44. 
Hapno,  a  monk,  made  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  iii.  231 ;  his 

preaching  and  writings,  ib. ;  assists  at  condemnation  of 

Gotteschaleus,  ib. ;  his  evangelical  doctrines,  232 ;  his  super* 

stition,  233. 
Heathens,  virtuous,  question  as  to  their  salvation,  iv.  525,  532. 
Hedioy  Caspar,  a  reformer,  his  celebrity,  v,  96. 
Heinricvs,  Bp.  of  Mentz,  his  character,  iii.  433 ;  unjustly  de- 
prived, ib. 
Helena,    mother  of   Constantino,    her    munificent  support  of 

Christianity,  ii.  45  ;  her  death,  ib. 
Heliogabalusy  Emperor,  his  follies  and  vices  not  accompanied  by 

hostility  to  Christians,  i.  316;  his  death,  ib. 
Helvetic  denomination,  what,  v.  154. 
Henckellf  John,  chaplain  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  his  character, 

V.  462  ;  favours  Lutheranism,  ib. 
Henry,  (the  fowler)  Emperor,  leads  an  army  into  Denmark, 

and  supports  Christianity  there,  iii.  256. 

—  III.  Emperor,  holds  a  general  council  at  Sutri,  iii.  285,  note. 
•—  II.  Emperor,  patronizes  Unwan  in  his  endeavours  to  destroy 

idolatry,  iii.  293. 

—  III.  of  England,  pretended  miracles  at  his  tomb,  iii. 3321. 

—  a  heretic,  iii.  375 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  his  heresy  question* 

able,  376.  .  , 

^-  II.  of  England,  his  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  Pope,  iii.  423; 
his  character,  ib. ;  instance  of  his  barbarity,  ib. ;  holds  the 
Pope's  bridle,  480 ;  persecutes  the  Albigenses,  482. 

—  Bp.  of  Upsal,  his  labours  in  Finland,  iii.  430.  '* 
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Henry y  of  Gaunt,  archdeacon  of  Tournay,  called  the  faroooi 

teacher,  his  ecclesiastical  principles,  iv.  1 8. 
-n-IV.  of  England,  usurps  the  crown,^v,  167;  p^rBetatel  iht 

Lollards,  ib.  169. 

—  y.  of  England,  his  conduct  at  the  martyrdom  of  Btdky, 

iv.  168 ;  persecutes  the  LolUrda,  169 ;  his  ooodect  towardi 
Lord Cobham,  172, 173, 184, 191  s  luscbaracter,  184, 196; 
his  jealousy  of  the  Lollards,  186 ;  attacks  tbem  in  p^soo, 
187 ;  his  unjust  war  with  France,  195 ;  bt$  deatby  196. 

—  Duke  of  Brunswick,  opposes  Lutheranism,  iv.  349 ;  v,87,.4«7; 

suspected  of  calumniating  them,  438. 
*—  Vlll.  of  England,  his  character,  iv.  504;  ▼•  391  ;  fovoon 
the  Reformation,  iv.  504 ;  answers  Luther^  v.  a6  ;  receives 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith*  97 ;  solicita  Erasmua  to  opt 
pose  Luther,  260  ;  his  theological  pretensions,  S63 ;  com- 
plains to  the  Saxon  princes  of  Luther,  353 ;  his  answers  la 
Luther's  concessions,  358 ;  his  treaties  with  the  Pope,  434. 

—  Duke  of  Saxony,  inclines  to  reformed  doctrines,  v.  23 ;  com- 

pelled to  persecute  the  reformers,  146. 

—  of  Zutphen,  a  disciple  of  Luther's,  cast  into  prison,  ▼•  187 ; 

escapes  and  preaches  at  Bren^ieo,  ib«;  murdered,  188;  hia 
trials  and  martyrdom,  578. 

•V-  a  monk,  suffers  martyrdom  for  marrying,  v.  546. 

ftfraclius^  succeeds  to  the  empire,  iii.  117  ;  sues  for  peace  with 
Chosroes,  119;  rejects  the  condition^  proposed,  iso;  van- 
quishes him,  ib. ;  adopts  Menothelite  heresy,  131 ;  his  inces- 
tuous marriage,  133  ;  his  death  and  character,  124. 

Heresy y  in  first  century,  i.  133;  of  Docetas  and  Ebionites,  134; 

.  ^  of  Cerinthus,  135;  of  Marcion,  211;  respecting  person  o£ 
Christ,  quotation  from  Eusebius  respecting  it,  256  ;  of  Theo- 
dosion^  258  ;  of  Montanus,  260 ;  Irensus's  book  of  heresies, 
271  ;  of  Praxeas,  281 ;  Sabellian,  281,482, 487  ;  of  Noctus, 
319;  of  Beryllus,  321 ;  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  488,  493  ;  of 
Manes,  497 ;  Arian,  ii.  51,  52 ;  Macedonian,  156  ;  Apolli- 
narian,  164,  248 ;  Macedonian,  gives  occasion  to  an  explicit 
representation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  council  of  Constanti^ 
nople,  184;  of  Priscillianista,  187;  first  attempt  to  punish 
it  with  dea^h,  1 88  ;  Pelagian,  369, 374,  376 ;  insidiousneasof 
heresy  in  general,  394.;  Nestorian,  525 ;  iii.  120;  Eutychian, 
ii.  596 ;  iii.  120 ;  Monothelite,  iii.  120;  of  Felix  of  Urgel, 
192;  of  Rosselin,  309;  of  Abelard,  340;  of  Gillebert  de 
la  Porree,  372 ;  of  Tanchelin,  Peter  de  Bruys,  and  Henry, 

375- 
lifretics,  controversy  respecting  their  re-baptism,  i.  443 ;  their 

invariable  wickedness,  546 ;  their  assemblies  forbidden  by 

an  edict,  ii.  100. 
Jff^rigariuSf  governor  of  Biroa,  receives  baptism,  iii.  238 ;  erects 

a  church,  ib. ;.  supports  the  Gospel  in  Sweden,  239. 
Hennas y  character  of  his  epistle,,  i.  122*. 
Hermenegildusj  son  of  Levigildus,  converted  by  his  wife,  iii.  30 ; 
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rebels  agaioBt  his  father,  ib. ;  takes  refuge  in  a  charch,  ib.  t 
surrenders,  ib. ;  banished,  ib. ;  loaded  with  irons,  ib. ;  his 
constancy,  ib. ;  murdered,  ib. 

Hesse,  John,  a  ifriend  of  Luther's,  preaches  the  reformed  doctrines 
at  Breslau,  v.  1 45, 575 ;  hulds  a  disputation  against  the  papal 
errrors,  145 ;  his  character,  575. 

JHierocles,  his  virulence  against  the  Gospel,  ii*  17;  promoted  to 
the  government  of  Alexandria,  ib. ;  his  affectation  of  can- 
dour, ib. ;  his  brutal  persecution  of  the  Christians,  20. 

Hierotbeus,  a  bishop,  labours  among  the  Hungarians,  iii.  252. 

Hilar  J/,  a  deacon,  scourged  at  council  of  Milan,  ii.  86. 

-^  Bp.  of  PcHctiers,  opposes  Arianism,  ii.  169, 170 ;  his  birth  and 
education,  261 ;  his  conversion,  ib. ;  his  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  Trinity,  262  ;  his  addresses  to  the  emperors,  264; 
though  married,  recommends  celibacy,  ib.;  suffers  persecu- 
tion, ib. ;  his  great  service  to  the  church,  ib. ;  his  death,  re- 
putation, and  monument,  265;  opposes  Semi-Pelagianism, 
3B8,4ii. 

-—  Bp.  of  Aries,  a  Semi -Pelagian,  ii.  541 ;  happily  inconsistent, 
ib. ;  his  life  of  Honoratus,  ib. ;  his  piety  and  zeal,  542. 

BUdebrandy  Pope,  his  scheme  to  deprive  the  emperors  of  the 
power  of  choosing  the  Pope,  iii.  285  ;  his  pious  and  friendly 
letter  to  Cyriacus,  286;  his  unchristian  character,  ib. 

Milderic,  succeeds  Thrasamond,  and  favours  the  orthodox,  ui.4; 
deposed,  22. 

Hinckmar,  Abp.  of  Rheims,  his  unfaithful  representations  of 
Gotteschalcus,  iii.  223  ;  his  cruel  treatment  of  him,  ib. ;  his 
great  secular  influence,  225 ;  his  character,  226. 

Hoffman,  rector  of  Leipsic  university,  refuses  to  decide  va  the 
disputation  of  Eckius  and  Luther,  iv.  41 1. 

Hogostratus,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,  his  virulent  oppositiioi  of 
Luther,  iv.  360. 

Hofy  Days,  their  number  complained  of  in  diet  of  Spires,  v.  446. 

Holi/  Land,  how  divided,  i.  36 ;  its  populousness,  37. 

Honoratus,  Bp.  of  Aries,  his  character,  ii.  541,  542. 

-^  Bp.  of  Marseilles,  famous  as  an  extempore  preacher,  ii.  546. 

Hofwrius,  Emperor,  reigns  in  the  West,  ii.  279 ;  banishes  Pelagius, 
383  ;  his  character  and  policy,  483. 

—  Bp.  of  Rome,  drawn  over  to  Monotbelite  heresy,  iii.  122 ; 
condemned  by  a  council,  128. 

Hormisdas,  Bp.  of  Rome,  his  character,  iii.  94. 

Bosius  of  Corduba,  his  faith  and  piety,  ii.  56 ;  endeavours  to  make 
up  the  breach  caused  by  Anus,  ib. ;  appointed  by  Nicen4 
council  to  draw  up  creed,  60  ;  presides  at  council  of  Sardica. 
82  ;  his  great  celebrity,  87  ;  his  spirited  answer  to  Constao- 
•  tius,  ib. ;  persecuted  by  that  emperor,  88  ;  is  overcome  by 
his  sufferings,  and  signs  Arian  creed,  91 ;  retracts  the  extort- 
ed signature,  92;  his  death,  ib. 

Hospinian,  Rodoiph,  his  misrepresentation  of  Luther,  v.  229 ;  his 
prejudices  against  the  Swiss  divines,  419,  note. 
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Hubmeiery  Balthazar ^  an  eloquent  reformed  preacber,  v.  498; 
corrupted  by  Munzer,  ib. ;  raises  disturbances,  ib.;  safiers 
martyrdom,  ib. ;  calumniates  Luther,  ib. 

Huglniy  John,  a  reformer,  his  martyrdom,  v.  467. 

Hugo^  the  Burgundia/ty  cardinal,  his  writings^  iv.  39 ;  invented 
concordances,  ib. 

HmnCy  strictures  on  his  History  of  England,  iii.  398,  300,  310; 
iv.  28,  14s,  188,  467,  468,  note;  v.  31. 

Hunericy  son  and  successor  of  Genseric,  tolerates  the  orthodox, 
ii.  498 ;  turns  persecutor,  ib. ;  his  cruelty,  ib.  Sc  seq. ;  hk 
edict,  501 ;  his  horrible  death,  509. 

Huss,  Johfiy  condemned  as  a  heretic  at  Rome,  iv.  91 1,  8I4 ;  sum- 
moned to  council  of  Constance,  211  ;  attends  under  a  safe 
conduct,  ib. ;  his  talents  and  character,  ib.  S53 ;  v.  461 ; 
sketch  of  his  previous  life,  iv.  2 1 1 ;  Luther's  o(union  of  him, 
213  ;  his  doctrinal  knowledge  defective,  213,  214,  317, 238, 
271 ;  preaches  against  the  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
213;  and  against  vices  of  the  clergy,  ib. ;  becomes  obnoxious 
to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  ib. ;  appeals  from  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Pope,  214;  forbidden  to  preach,  215;  his 
conduct  on  preparing  to  attend  the  council,  ib. ;  his  sermons 
and  opinions,  216;  imprisoned,  219;  suffers  various  vexations, 
220, 237  ;  writes  tracts  during  his  confinement,  ib. ;  pressed, 

;  but  refuses  to  retract,  225  ;  lodged  in  castle  of  Gottleben, 
226 ;  approves  of  administering  communion  in  both  kinds, 
236;  examined  before  the  council,  238,  6c  seq.;  his  con- 
stancy, 239,  &  seq. ;  also  246,  &  seq. ;  his  peculiar  opinions, 
242 ;  his  letter  to  his  flock,  244;  resolution  of  the  council 

.  in  case  he  should  retract,  246;  his  books  burned,  248; 
brought  again  before  the  council,  249 ;  meets  with  most  un- 
just treatment,  ib. ;  his  admirable  conduct  under  it,  ib.  250 ; 
his  martyrdom,  251,  252;  his  condemnation  protested 
against  by  principal  persons  of  Bohemia,  255 ;  motives  of 
the  council  in  his  condemnation,  597. 

Hussitesy  their  origin,  iii.  50S ;  their  agreement  with  the  Wal- 
denses,  ib. ;  their  expostulation  with  the  Waldenses,  ib.; 
oppose  the  hierarchy  by  arms,  iv.  269 ;  their  leading  prin- 
ciples, 270  ;  their  religious  war,  279 ;  form  a  church,  281 ; 
character  of  their  church,  ib.  280 ;  i enounce  carnal  weapons, 
281;  persecuted,  282,  &  seq.;  their  remarkable  letter  to 
Roky&an,  282 ;  receive  the  Waldenses  into  their  communion^ 
285. 

Huttetty  Ulricy  an  intemperate  Lutheran,  his  controversy  with 
Erasmus,  v.  267. 

tiyj^raspUteSy  a  work  of  Erasmus,  v.  306. 

Ht/ppolituSy  a  Novatian,  called  to  martyrdom,  i.  412 ;  returns  in 
his  last  moments  to  the  church,  413. 
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Jacobelf  a  pastor  of  Prag^e/maintains  right  of  laity  to  communion 
in  both  kinds,  iv.  836;  was  the  principal  reviver  of  that 
doctrine,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. 

Jacobins,  iv.  4,  note. 

James ^  the  son  of  Zebedee,  an  apostle,  slain  by  Herod  Agrippa, 
i.  23  ;  remarkable  occurrence  at  his  martyrdom,  103. 

«*  the  Less,  an  apostle,  the  standing  pastor  at  Jerusalem,  i.  37; 
his  opinion  at  the  council,  ib. ;  persecuted,  33;  his  epistle, 
34;  martyrdom,  103;  why  called  The  Just,  104.  * 

—  Dr.  his  apology  for  Wickliff,  iv.  132,  &  seq. 

— -  Bp.  of  Saltza,  a  Reformer,  his  character,  v.  380. 

Jaremar^  Pnnce  of  Rugen,  receives  the  Gospel,  iii.  429 ;  instructs 
his  people,  ib. 

Idolatry,  spread  of,  among  professors  of  the  Gospel,  iii.  144 ;  sup- 
ported by  the  papacy,  146  ;  propensity  to,  accounted  for,  ib. 
— &tfHlso,  Image  worship. 

Jeffery,  a  Waldensiun  martyr,  his  constancy,  iii.  500 ;  its  effect,  ib. 

Jerum,  his  want  of  candour,  ii.  371  ;  writes  against  Pelagius,  373, 
413;  his  controversy  with  Augustine,  444;  his  vain-glorious 
turn,  445 ;  his  quarrel  with  Ruffinus,  446 ;  his  birth  and 
education,  470 ;  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  Fathers, 
471 ;  determines  on  profession,  of  a  monk,  ib. ;  made  a  Preset 
byter,  ib.;  refuses  farther  elevation,  ib. ;  his  indefatigable 
application  to  study,  ib. ;  his  commentary  on  Obiidiah>  ib. ; 
becomes  intimate  with  illustrious  ladies,  ib. ;  induces  them, 
to  adopt  a  monastic  life,  472  ;  his  choleric  temper,  ib.;  re- 
tires to  Bethlehem,  ib. ;  his  death  and  character,  ib. ;  his 
controversy  with  Ruffinus,  473 ;  his  writings  superstitious, 
ib.;  brief  review  of  them,  ib.  &  seq.;  compared  with 
Augustine,  476;  his  intemperate  opposition  to  Jovinian, 
ib. ;  his  weakness  in  argument,  479 ;  opposes  Vigiiantius^ 
f  480  ;  his  love  of  allegory  condemned,  v.  383 ;  apt  to  torture 
Scripture  in  controversy,  385. 

—  of  Prague,  sketch  of  his  history,  iv.  227  ;  his  talents,  ib.  257, 
258, 265  ;  adheres  to  John  Uuss,  ib. ;  attempts  to  assist  him 
at  Constance,  ib. ;  led  in  chains  thither,  228 ;  his  exami- 
nation before  the  council,  ib. ;  suffers  cruel  persecution,  230 ; 
his  constancy,  254 ;  persuaded  to  retract,  257  ;  remanded  to 
prison,  ib. ;  tried  a  second  time,  258 ;  his  humiliation  for 
retracting,  259 ;  his  speech,  to  the  council,  ib. ;  his  second 
examination  on  his  second  trial,  260  ;  his  eloquent  speech, 
ib. ;  brought  again  before  the  council,  263 ;  answers  the 
sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Lodi,  ib. ;  his  martyrdom,  264 ; 
remarkable  testimony  to  his.  behaviour  before  the  council, 
265  ;  his  knowledge  of  doctrine  defective,  267,  27 1.- 
Jeron^  an  English  missionary,  preaches  in  Holland,  iii.  243  ;• 
suffers  martyrdom,  ib. 

Jerusalem^  first  Christian  church  at,i.  1;  first  council  of,  25  V 
account  of  church  there,  ido;  its  extioction,  181 ;  called 
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iElia,  but  recovers  its  antknt  name,  ii«  loi  ;  '▼enenitioii 
shown  tx>  it,  ib. ;  taken  by  the  Persians,  iii.  if g ;  by  ths 
Saracens,  123 ;  by  the  Crusaders,  417. 

JewSy  their  spiritual  condition  at  the  introduction  of  tlie  Gospel, 
i.  1.;  excluded  from  Jerusalem,  180;  their  bigotry,  406; 
join  in  persecuting  the  Christians  in  Persia,  ii.  Q07. 

Ignatius f  his  character,  i.  159  ;  a|>pear8  before  Trnjan,  ib.^  sen- 
tenced to  be  destroyed  by  wild  beiots,  153;  hto  epistles; 
155 ;  his  humility,  156  ;  his  thiist  for  martyrdcmi,  165 ;  his 
martyrdom,  173. 

—  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  his  miracles  pretended,  iii.  33^. 

Image  worship,  not  insisted  on  in  the  way  of  adoration,  in  ninth 
centnr}',  iii.  2 so;  antient  testimonies  againstit,  iv.  1 59 ;  its  in- 
crease, 153;  question  of,  divides  the  Christian  world,  ib.; 
condemned  by  a  council,  1G3  ;  gains  an  ascendency  in  the 
east,  165,  169;  condemned  by  second  council  of  Nice,  167 ; 
opposed  by  British  and  other  churches,  ib. ;  small  resistance 
to  it  atconnted'for,  197. 

ImagcSy  danger  of  them  in  churches,  v.  384. 

Impanation^  see  ConsuMantiation. 

Independenti^  no  solid  foundation  for  their  plan  in  Scripture  or 
antiquity,  1.  518. 

Indulgences  J  sale  of,  iii.  418  ;  doctrine  of,  iv.  307  ;  controverey 
respecting,  312,  &  seq. ;  style  of,  316  ;  formed  out,  317 ; 
cargo  of,  taken  by  privateers,  318. 

Ingonda,  the  wife  of  Uermenegildus,  brings  over  her  husband  to 
the  orthodox  faith,  iii.  30. 

Innocent,  Bp.  of  Rome,  expostulates  with  John  of  Jerusalem  for 
conniving  at  Pelagian  outrages,  ii.  379 ;  condemns  Pela- 
gianism,  380 ;  his  reply  to  African  council,  406 ;  his 
character,  408. 

-^  III.  Pope,  his  blasphemous  bulls,  iii.  426,  490 ;  confirms 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  its  grossest  sense,  ib. ;  his 
influence  in  England,  ib. ;  institutes  the  inquisition,  485 ; 
persecutes  the  Waldenses,  486,  487. 

-^  IV.  Pope,  author  of  the  non  obstante  clause,  iv.  5 ;  his 
provisional  bull  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  12 ;  his  venality, 
47 ;  intrudes  foreigners  on  English  benefices,  48,  49  ;  dis- 
appointed in  attempt  to  force  his  nephew  into  a  canonry, 
ib. ;  his  rage  and  haughtiness  on  the  occasion,  52  ;  excom- 
municates Grosseteste,  53;  his  exultation  on  the  death  of 
that  prelate,  55. 

Inquisition,  instituted,  iii.  485. 

InvestiturCy  of  bishopricks,  contest  respecting,  iii.  311. 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Calabria,  his  learning  and  piety,  iii.  425 ;  his 
interview  with  Richard  the  First,  ib. 

•^  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  enters  into  a  confederacy  against  the 
Lutherans,  v.  427  ;  his  brutal  persecution  of  his  wife,  543. 

Joannites,  who,  ii.  291 ;  suffer  persecution,  ib.  292  ;  termioation 
of  their  schism,  293. 
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J4fhn^  ih0  Apogstle,  imprisoned^  i.  1 1 ;  dismiased  from  prison,  ib. ' 
»ent  to  Samaria,  40 ;  returns  to  Jerusalem,  41  ;  his  ministry, 
117  ;  his  horror  of  Cerintbus,  ib. ;  his  miraculous  delivei'* 
ance  from  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  1 20 ;  banished  to  Patmos, 
and  favoured  with  the  Apocalypse,  ib.;  his  treatment  of  an 
apostate  robber,  ib. ;  his  constant  sermon  in  the  Christian 
assemblies,  lai;  his  great  age,  ib. ;  his  gospel  directell 
against  the  Cerintbians  and  Ebionites,  138. 

^-  a  Melelian  bishop,  contrives  a  plot  to  ruin  Athanasiusi  ii.  70; 
confesses  the  fraud,  ib. 

—  Bp.  of  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  principal  bishops  at  council  'of 

Diospolis,  ii.  378;  his  ptejudices,  ib.;  defends  Pelagius,  ib. 

—  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  assumes  title  o(  Universal  Bishop,  iii. 

—  Bp.  of  Rome,  writes  against  Palagianism,  iii.  105. 

<*-»  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  the  almoner,  bis  liberality,  iii.  117  ;  hm 
character,  118;  reforms  the  people  from  inattention  to 
preaching,  119;  his  death,  ib. 

«—  of  Damascus,  his  great  learning,  iii.  190  ;  one  of  the  first  tb 
mix  the  peripatetic  philosophy  with  Christianity,  ib.;  his 
great  fame,  ib. ;  supports  Arminian  notion  of  free  will,  ib. ; 
a  great  supporter  of  error,  ib. ;  advocates  prayers  for  the 
dead  and  image  worship,  191 ;  compared  with  Bede,  ib. 

•*~  King  of  England,  his  character,  iv.  6;  attainted  and  deprived 
of  his  French  provinces,  29  ;  was  a  felon  and  a  murderer,  ib. 

—  heir  to  the  Greek  empire,  his  crown  usurped  by  Michael 

Palaralogus,  15  ;  his  eyes  put  out,  ib. 
•f—  King  of  France,  taken  prisoner  by  Eklward  the  Black  Prince, 
iv.  65 ;  his  crusade,  ib. 

—  XX I II.  Pope,  attends  council  of  Constance,  iv.  210  ;  opposed 

to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  ib;  his  character,  ib.  226;  hi| 
policy  at  the  council,  ib.;  his  conduct  towards  Huss,  216, 
220,  223;  alarmed  at  the  council,  223;  flies,  224;  im- 
prisoned, 226;  deposed,  ib. 

—  Bp.of  Misnia,  op]>oses  indulgences,  iv.  347. 

-9^  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Constant,  his  reply  to  George  Duke  of 
Saxony,  respecting  the  toleration  of  Lutheranism,  v.  80 ; 
recals  Carolstadt,  199;  openly  supports  the  Reformation, 
368  &c  seq. ;  succeeds  to  the  electorate,  369 ;  his  character, 
ib. ;  forms  an  association  of  several  German  states,  429 ; 
orders  a  written  defence  of  the  Reformation,  430 ;  endangered 
by  a  secret  treaty,  439,  440 ;  engages  in  the  treaty  of  Mag- 
deburg, 441 ;  his  policy  and  conduct  at  the  diet  of  Spires, 
442  &  seq. ;  his  prudence,  453;  consults  Luther  respecting 
lawfulness  of  resistance,  ib. ;  institutes  a  theological  lecture 
at  Wittemberg,  465 ;  causes  a  visitation  of  the  churches^ 
490;  agrees  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  upon  >varlike 
measures,  493 ;  procures  a  modification  of  this  treaty,  in 
.  complianoe  with  Luther's  arguments,  4^5 ;  protests  against 
the  decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires,  554 ;  his*  aeruplea  its  to 
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resistance,  557 ;  his  preparations  for  the  diet  of  Augsbm^, 
560. 
Johfif  FrederiCy  son  of  the  preceding,  supports  the  Refonnatioo, 
V.  370 ;  his  character^  ib. ;  his  remarks  00  the  character  of 
Duke  George,  376 ;  his  extraordinary  prudence  instanced, 

495. 
Jonasy  Bp.  of  Orleans,  writes  against  Claudius  of  Turin,  iii.  819. 

—  Justus  J  a  reformer,  his  fame,  iv.  543 ;  accompanied  Lutber  to 
Worms,  ib. ;  his  character,  627 ;  appointed  president  of  the 
college  of  Wittemberg,  v.  8  ;  assists  Luther  in  translating  the 
Scriptures,  73  ;  deeply  affected  by  Luther's  marriage,  950 ; 
his  opinion  of  Erasmus,  352  ;  his  account  of  Luther's  temp- 
tation, 480  ;  attends  the  conferences  at  Marpurg,  59 1 . 

Jortisi,  his  religious  sentiments,  v.  335  ;  mistakes  Luther's  cha- 
racter, 485. 

JosephuSy  his  History,  shows  the  prevalence  of  wickedness  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  i.  2 ;  his  testimony  to  the  character  of 
St.  James,  1 05  ;  and  of  Jesus,  ib.  note. 

Jovian,  succeeds  Julian  in  the  empire,  ii.  143  ;  superior  to  all  the 
former  emperors  in  religion,  144;  his  character,  ib.  154; 
concludes  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  Sapor,  145 ;  his 
fidelity  to  the  engagement,  146  ;  replaces  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  and  restores  the  churches  and  their  privileges  to  the 
Christians,  150;  his  letter  to  Athana^us,  151,  158;  his 
answers  to  the  Arians,  153  ;  tortures  them  for  attempting  to 
corrupt  the  eunuchs  of  his  court,  154 ;   his  death,  ib. 

Joviniany  a  monk,  opposes  growing  superstitions,  ii.  476  ;  opposed 
by  Jerom  and  others,  ib. ;  condemned  by  a  council  and 
banished,  ib.  note  ;  his  opinions,  477  ;  his  four  propositions, 
478. 

Ireland^  receives  Christianity,  ii.  487  ;  church  of,  its  evangelical 
purity,  iii.  107;  reduced  to  the  Romish  communion,  ib. ; 
filled  with  saints  in  seventh  century,  109 ;  its  schools  re- 
nowned, ib. ;  the  prime  seat  of  learning  in  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, 144,  note ;  called  Scotia,  ib. 

Irerueusy  succeeds  Porhinus  in  see  of  Lyons,  i.  240;  rebukes 
Victor  Bishop  of  Rome,  259 ;  some  account  of  his  life,  269 ; 
difficulties  of  his  situation  as  bishop,  ib. ;  his  distinguished 
qualities,  ib.;  bis  martyrdom*  270;  his  book  of  heresies, 
271  ;  his  theological  views,  ib. ;  his  epistle  to  Florinus,  275. 

Irene,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leo  JV.  assumes  the  government  aud 
supports  idolatry,  iii.  165  ;  her  correspondence  with  Adrian 
on  image  worship,  166  ;  holds  a  council  at  Nice,  167;  de- 
thrones and  puts  out  her  son's  eyes,  169,  note ;  deposed  and 
banished,  ib. 

Irishy  excel  in  divinity,  iii.  169. 

Isdegerdes,  King  of  Persia,  favours  the  Christians,  ii.  520 ;  be- 
comes a  persecutor,  ib. 

Isidorey  ofPelusium,  lives  a  monastic  life,  ii.  532:  character  of 
his  life  and  writings,  533. 
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^tiidore^  Bp.  of  Seville,  his  writings,  iii.  1 30. 

- —  of  Madrid,  a  labourer,  is  canonized,  iii.  435 ;  his  character, 
436. 

Jthacius,  Bp.  of  Sossuba,  opposes  the  Priscillianists,  ii.  188. 

Judce,  Leo,  his  work,  v.  238,  239. 

Judas,  his  repentance,  wherein  deficient,  iii.  8. 

Jttdea,  churches  of,  i.  36. 

Julian,  the  apostate,  escapes  from  the  massacre  of  the  relations  of 
Constantine,  ii.  75 ;  placed  among  the  clergy,  ib. ;  his  cha* 
racter  and  talents,  113;  origin  of  his  apostacy,  114;  affects 
a  zeal  for  Christianity,  ib. ;  his  profound  dissimulation,  ib. ; 
succeeds  to  the  empire,  1 15 ;  patronizes  Paganism,  ib. ;  his 
political  measures  to  suppress  Christianity,  ib.  &  seq. ; 
encourages  the  Jews,  121  ;  proposes  re-building  of  the  tem- 
ple, ib. ;  disappointment  of  his  scheme,  ib. ;  his  letter  to 
Photinus  the  heretic,  126;  protects  the  Donatists,  ib.; 
persecutes  in  various  ways,  12^2?  seq. ;  his  address  to  the 
senate  of  Antioch  for  neglecting  to  provide  pagan  sacrifices, 
130 ;  banishes  Athanasius,  135 ;  his  letters  to  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  ib. ;  his  expensive  sacrifices,  137;  makes  a 
progress  in  cruelty,  138;  his  death,  139. 

—  a  Pelagian  writer,  challenges  Augustine,  ii.  384. 

Julius,  Bp.  of  Rome,  protects  Athanasius  in  his  exile,  ii.  80 ; 
justifies  him  in  a  council,  81 ;  his  public  letter,  ib. 

—  II.  Pope,  remarkable  for  military  ferocity,  iv.  304. 

—  de  Medicis,  see  Clement  VII. 

Justification,  doctrine  of,  its  importance  aud  fruits  in  the  Jewish 
church,  i.  32  ;  asserted  by  Clement  of  Rome,  130;  by 
Origen,  467  ;  commonly  confounded  with  sanctification  by 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  ii.  238  ;  Augustine's  views 
of  it,  462 ;  its  important  influence  on  practice,  iii.  166;  its 
importance  in  the  Reformation,  iv.  7,  372 ;  asserted  by 
Luther,  510 ;  v.  386  &  aliter. 

Justin,  Martyr,  his  first  apology,  i.  181,  190  ;  his  birtli,  learning, 
and  conversion,  187;  his  confutation  of  heretics,  189;  hit 
dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  191 ;  his  contests  with  Cres- 
cens  the  philosopher,  ib. ;  his  second  apology,  ib. ;  impri- 
soned, 193;  his  conduct  before  the  Roman  prefect,  194; 
beheaded,  195 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  his  theological  views,  197. 

—  the  Emperor,  agreeable  aspect  of  Christianity  under  him, 

iii.  13. 

—  succeeds  his  uncle  Justinian  in  the  empire,  iii.  25 ;  recals  the 

banished  bishops,  ib. 

Justina,  mother  of  Valentinian  II.  her  predilection  for  Arianism 
and  hostility  to  Ambrose,  ii.  181, 182 ;  instils  Arian  doctrines 
into  her  son,  193;  her  artiliceB,  194;  procures  a  law  in 
favour  of  the  Arians,  195. 

Justinian,  the  Emperor,  his  character,  iii.  15;  his  laws  relating 
to  bishops,  18 ;  recovers  Africa,  22*;  his  inconsistent  conduct 
regarding  Silverius    and     Vigilantius,    23 ;    meddles   in 

VOL.  V.  U  u 
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controversy,  ib. ;  coddemns  the  errors  of  Origen,  ib ;  oompeli 
Vigilius  to  consent  to  decrees  of  a  coancil,  ib. ;  banifthes 
several  bishops  for  refusing  to  condemn  the  three  chapters, 
34 ;  his  edict  respecting  Christ's  body,  ib. ;  hia  death,  95; 
his  pandects  discovered,  419. 

Justus^  Bp.  of  Rochester,  co-operates  with  Lanrentius  and  Me- 
litus,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  Scots  to  a  coDformity  with 
the  English  Church,  iii.  97;  retires  into  France,  99; 
recalled  and  reinstated,  100 ;  succeeds  to  see  of  Canter- 
bury, ib. 

—  a  Paulician,  stones  the  founder  of  that  sect,  iii.  8q6  ;  betrays 
his  brethren,  ib. 

K. 

Kempis,  Thomas  d^  his  book  de  Imitatione  Chri&ti,  iv.  290- 
Kentigem,  Bp.  founds  a  monastery  and  a  bishopric  in  Wales, 

iii.  109. 
KiliaUy  an  Irish  missionary,  his  success  at  Wertzbourg,  iii.  112; 

remonstrates  with  the  duke  on  his  incest,  ib. ;  murdered, 

113. 
KorthoU,  Dr.  an  eminent  divine,  his  character,  v.  133. 


L. 

Ladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  his  Christian  spirit,  iv.  934;  conquers 
the  Teutonic  knights,  ib. 

hattusy  a  learned  bishop,  burned  by  order  of  Huneric,  ii.  502. 

Lambert,  Bp.  of  Maestrichc,  murdered,  iii.  142  ;  his  character,  ib. 

-—  a  reformed  monk,  see  Thorn. 

»—  Francis,  a  French  divine,  his  character,  v.  451,452  ;  assists 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  in  the  Reformation,  451  :  his  pub- 
lications, 452 ;  made  professor  at  Marpurg,  453 ;  his 
death, ib. 

Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of,  befriends  Wickliff,  iv.  111, 
1 14 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  114;  his  violent 
character,  115 ;  discountenances  WickliflTs  opinions  respect- 
ing transubstantiation,  120;  patronizes  the  Lollards,  164. 

Lanfranc,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  supports  the  papal  power^  iii.  304. 

Langham,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  ejects  Wickliff,  iv.  109. 

Langland,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  persecutes  the  Lollards,  iv.  198. 

Laodicea,  Church  of,  i.  96. 

Lapsed,  how  treated  by  church  of  Rome  during  Decian  perse- 
cution, i.  340 ;  re-admitted  at  Carthage,  without  sufficient 
tokens  of  repentance,  349;  receive  recommendatory  ktters 
from  martyrs,  ib. ;  Cyprian's  assertion  of  episcopal  authority 
with  respect  to  them,  350 ;  his  direction  respecting  those 
whose  lives  were  in  danger,  352 ;  their  eagerness  for  r^ 
admission  reprehended,  360;  their  case  deternsiiied  in  a 
council,  376;  anciently  capable  of  restoration  but  (mce,  519. 
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XjorAier,  Dr.  his  predilection  for  Socinianisniy  i.  138;  his  par- 
tiality to  Julian,  ii,  130,  note. 

Latofnus^  Janus,  liis  controyeray  with  Luther,  v.  7. 

LaurentiuSy  a  Roman  deacon,  his  great  affection  for  his  hisbop, 
i.  ^70;  his  extraordinary  answer  to  the  prefect's  demand 
for  the  riches  of  the  church,  ib. ;  suffers  dreadful  tortures  with 
magnanimity,  and  is  martyred,  471. 

—  succeeds  Augustine  in  see  of  Canterbury,  iii.  96 ;  his  pastoral 

labours,  ib. ;  labours  to  bring  the  Welsh  and  Irish  to  con* 
formity  to  the  church  of  Rome,  97 ;  remarkable  success  of 
his  prayers,  99. 

-^  a  disciple  of  Luther,  instructs  Gustavus  Vasa,  v.  133;  studies 
at  Wittemberg,  574. 

Laziy  embrace  Christianity,  and  become  vassals  of  the  empire, 
iii.  14. 

League,  Suabian,  what,  v.  124. 

Leander,  Bp.  of  Seville,  assists  Ingonda  in  bringing  over  her 
husband  to  the  faith,  iii.  30 ;  appointed  to  educate  Recaredus, 
ib, ;  his  intimacy  with  Gregory  the  First,  33. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  his  rebellion,  iv.  29 ;  slain  by  Prince  Edward,  ib. 

L'Enfant,  strictures  on  his  history  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
iv.  205,  note,  274. 

JjeOy  Bp.  of  Rome,  his  embassy  to  Attila,  ii.  493  ;  his  success, 
ib. ;  moderates  cruelty  of  Genseric,  ib. ;  his  writings  com- 
mended, 526 ;  sketch  of  his  life,  writings  and  character, 
539 ;  his  decrees,  540. 

—  Emperor,  succeeds  Marcian,  ii.5a7  ;  his  laws  against  sabbath 

breaking  and  simony,  ib. 

—  the  Isaurian,  the  Greek  emperor,  condemns  the  worship  of 

images,  iii.  154;  meets  with  great  opposition,  ib.  &c  seq. ; 
.        hb  character,  157 ;  rejects  relics  and  intercession  of  saints, 

ib. ;  publishes  an  edict  against  image  worship,  ib. ;  deposes 

Germanus,  ib. ;  his  breach  with  the  see  of  Rome,  1 60  ;  his 

death, ib. 
1 —  IV.  Emperor,  opposes  image  worship,  iii.  165  ;  his  death, ib.; 

—  X.  Pope,  his  universal  offers  of  pardon  for  money,  iv.  309; 

patronises  letters,  312 ;  his  premature  promotion,  ib.  note; 
his  character,  313,  369»468,  477,  502  ;  v.  30,  568;  opposes 
the  Reformation,  iv.  313;  raises  money  by  indulgences, 
314;  his  indifference  to  the  proceedings  of  Luther,  359; 
roused  to  violence  against  him,  361 ;  his  artful  letter  to 
Frederic  the  Wise,  362 ;  his  inconsistent  conduct  in  con- 
demning Luther,  363  ;  his  bull  confirming  indulgences,  386 ; 
Luther's  testimony  to  his  reputation,  446 ;  his  extraordinary 
reply  to  Frederic  the  Wise,  462;  issues  his  bull  against  Lu- 
ther, 474 ;  his  imprudence  in  this  step,  479  ;  confers  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith  on  the  King  of  England,  v.  27  ;  his 
death,  30. 
Leonidafi,  the  father  of  Origen,  suffers  martyrdom,  i.  295. 

UU2 
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LeontiuSy  Bp.  of  Antioch,  supports  Arianism,  ii.  83 ;  hin  chanc- 
ier, 84. 

Leporiusj  a  monk,  boasts  of  his  own  pority,  ii.  387  ;  his  notioiis 
corrected  by  Augustine,  ib. 

Levigildus,  King  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  persecutes  the  ortho- 
dox, iii.  30  ;  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  son,  ib. ;  orders  him 
to  be  dispatched,  ib. ;  repents  of  the  murder,  ib. ;  orders  his 
second  son  to  be  educated  in  the  orthodox  faith,  ib. 

Lewis  the  Meek,  Emperor,  rebuked  by  a  bishop  for  incest,  iii.  231; 
persuades  Harold,  .King  of  Denmark,  to  receive  baptism; 
335 ;  assigns  him  a  district  in  Frie2seland9  ib. ;  provides  him 
a  Christian  teacher,  236. 

—  VII.  of  France,  his  disastrous  crusade,  iii.  339 ;  holds  the 

Pope's  bfidle,  480 ;  persecutes  the  Albigenses,  482. 

—  XII.  of  France,  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  Waldenses, 

iii.  454 ;  favours  them,  498 ;  his  character,  505. 

—  IX.  of  France,  (Saint)  his  pious  education,  iv.  s6;  his  devo- 

tional turn,  ib. ;  purity  of  his  court,  ib. ;  his  love  of  justice, 
27 ;  punishes  blasphemy,  ib. ;  his  fame  for  uprightness,  s8 ; 
Hume's  encomium  upon  his  character ;  his  superstition,  ib. ; 
his  moderation  regarding  English  affairs,  29 ;  chosen  arbiter 
of  the  English  disputes,  30 ;  his  equitable  decision,  ib. ;  his  re- 
marks on  the  approach  of  Ginghis  Khan,  ib. ;  enters  upon  a 
crusade,  ib.;  his  virtues  in  a  military  situation,  ib. ;  taken 
prisoner,  3 1  ;  his  conduct  in  that  situation,  ib. ;  ransomed,  and 
returns  to  Europe,  ib. ;  his  religious  conduct  on  the  voyage, 
ib. ;  his  pious  observation  to  the  King  of  England,  ib. ;  at* 
tempts  to  convert  the  Saracens  and  Tartars,  ib ;  resists 
papal  exactions,  ib. ;  his  second  crusade  and  death,  32 ;  his 
dying  advice  to  his  son,  ib. 

—  Emperor,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  iv.  73 ;  obliged  to 

abdicate,  ib. 

—  Elector  Palatine,  his  honourable  conduct  at  Worms,  iv.  565. 
•^  King  of  Hungary,  opposes  the  Reformation,  v.  143,  146. 

—  II.  King  of  Hungary,  defeated  by  the  Turks,  v.  456;  firowned 

in  his  flight,  457. 

Ubanitts,  the  friend  of  Juhan,  his  funeral  oration  on  that  emperor, 
ii.  6  ;  his  oration  in  favour  of  Paganism,  205. 

JUbellatidf  what,  i.  362. 

Libentius,  Abp.  of  Hamburg,  his  labours  and  character,  iii.  273. 

Liberius  of  Rome,  persecuted  by  Constantine,  ii.  87  ;  prevailed 
upon  to  sign  Arian  creed,  and  condemnation  of  Athanasius, 
92  ;  his  death,  170. 

Licinius,  nominated  Augustus,  and  possesses  himself  of  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  33  ;  put  to  death  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Diode- 
sian,  37;  befriends  the  Christians,  38  ;  his  war  with.Maxi- 
min,  and  supernatural  dream,  ib.;  publishes  universal  tolera- 
tion, 39 ;  begins  to  persecute,  43  ;  his  war  with  Constantine, 
44 ;  loses  his  empire  and  life  in  the  contest,  ib. 
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Liefuvj/n^  an  English  missionary,  his  intrepid  conduct,  iit.  1 86. 
LitanieSy  remarkable  one  upon  account  of  a  plague,  iii.  36 ;  origin 

of  their  use  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  47,  note  }  when 

used,  87  ;  present  one  when  compiled,  ib. 
Liturgy^  when  written,  iii.  88 ;  more  ancient  than  the  Missal,  ib. ; 

settlement  thereof  in  England,  304,  note. 
Lollard^  Reynard^  an  enemy  of  the  Waldenses,  converted  by  them, 

iii'  509 ;  suffers  martyrdom,  ib. ;  iv.  64 ;  instructed  Wick- 

liffites,  ib. 
JxMardSf  to  whom  the  term  applied,  iii.  509 ;  iv.  63, 164 ;  persecuted, 

ib.;  195  &  seq.  595;  their  character,  166,  202;  forbidden 

to  assemble,  1 86 ;  surprised  and  routed  by  King  Henry  the 

Fifth,  187 ;  falsely  accused  of  treason,  188. 
Lombard^  Peter ^  master  of  the  sentences  and  Bishop  of  Paris,  his 

fame,  iii.  309  ;  introduces  degrees  in  divinity,  419  ;  founds 

theology  of  schoolmen,  420  ;  his  character,  435  ;  why  called 

master  of  the  sentences,  108,  note;  the  doctrine  of  transub- 

stantiation  traced  to  him,  v.  402. 
Jjombards  settle  in  Italy,  iii.  29 ;  profess  A  nanism,  and  persecute 

the  church,  ib.;  brought  over  to  orthodoxy,  50. 
LongmuSf  his  religious  principles,  i.  263  ;  commends  the  writings 

of  Moses,  538 ;  and  of  St.  Paul,  ib. 
Jjoihairey  King  of  France,  dissuaded  by  Ado  from 'divorcing  his 

queen,  iii.  199, 
XrCM>e,  disquisition  concerning,  iii.  394. 
Luciarif  a  confessor,  his  injudicious  conduct  respecting  the  lapsed, 

i.  353 ;  his  character  and  sufferings,  355  ;  assumes  too  much 

authority,  356  ;  complained  of  by  Cyprian,  357. 
Lucifer  oi  Cagliare,  his  constancy  at  council  of  Milan,  ii.  86  ; 

banished,  87;  returns  126;  becomes  a  schismatic,  133;  his 

character,  ib.  note. 
LuciferifinSy  a  sect,  ii.  133 ;  their  character,  172,  201 ;  petition 

Theodosius  for  liberty  of  conscience,  20 1« 
Lucillaf  a  rich  lady,  supports  the  Donatists,  ii.  47. 
LuciuSj  Bp.  of  Rome,  succeeds  Cornelius,  i.  419 ;  banished,  ib. ; 

returns,  ib. ;  suffers  martyrdom,  ib. 
—  an  Arian  competitor  for  see  of  Constantinople,  his  bad  cha- 

racter,  ii.  152 ;  disappointed   in   an   attempt   to  supplant 

Athanasius,  153 ;  forcibly  introduced  into  see  of  Alexandria, 

164 ;  driven  from  thence,  167. 
Luitprandy  King  of  the  Lombards,  adds  to  the  patrimony  of  the 

church  of  Rome,  iii.  161  • 
LuUuSy  invited  by  Boniface  archbishop  of  Mentz,  from  England, 

iii.  178 ;  appointed  his  successor,  180. 
LupuSf  accompanies  Germanus  on  a  mission  against  the  Pela- 
gians, in  Britain,  ii.  484;  his  character,  ib. 
JLuther^  Martin^  his  testimony  to  the  writings  of  Huss,  iv.  212, 

253  ;  his  preface  to  a  work  of  Wesselus,  295 ;  rather  the 

instrument  than  agent  of  the  Reformation,  304  ;  v.  564  ;  his 

character,  iv.  311,   334  &   seq.  622;   v.  88,   189,  247, 
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381,  389,  485 ;  his  rise,  iv.  314,  319;  patronised  by  FW' 
deric  Um  Wise,  319;  begins  to  question  tbe  propriety  ofist' 
dalgedces,  ib.  320 ;  his  modest  and  cautious  proceedings, 
320,  321 ;  V.  459  ;  pablishes  his  Theses,  iv.  3SI ;  puricj  of 
his  motives,  ib.  note ;  3^4,  333 ;  sketeh  of  his  former  life 
and  character,  333  &  seq. ;  his  talents  and  celebrity,  325, 
334,  366,  458  &  passim;  sent  to  Rome  on  business,  326; 
compelled  to  take  degree  of  D.  D.  ib. ;  made  subaltem  vicar, 
329 ;  his  opinion  of  Frederic,  ib. ;  of  Erasmus^  ib.  &  seq. 
494 ;  preaches  before  Duke  George,  33 1 ;  his  fmrmer  spirituai 
bondage,  333 ;  his  character  by  popish  authors,  337  &  seq. 
509 ;  his  Theses  burned  by  Tetxel,  347 ;  preaches  and  writes 
against  indulgences,  349 ;  vindicated  from  charge  of  acting 
at  the  instigation  of  others,  ib.  353  ;  risks  himself  at  Heidel^ 
berg,  and  is  courteously  received  by  Wolfgang,  350 ;  pro- 
vokes a  disputation  upon  doctrinal  points,  ib. ;  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Eckius  and  Prierias,  351 ;  writes  to  his 
diocesan  and  vicar  general,  ib. ;  his  writings  in  year  1518, 
353  ;  writes  to  the  Pope,  354 ;  his  remarkable  account  of 
his  own  feelings  in  the  contest,  356 ;  observation  of  Leo  X. 
concerning  him,  359 ;  attacked  by  Prierias  and  Hogastratai, 
360 ;  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  361 ;  his  prudent  conduct  on 
the  occasion,  ib. ;  his  case  referred  to  Cardinal  Cajetan,  362 ; 
condemned  previously  at  Rome,  363  ;  appears  under  a  safe 
conduct  at  Augsburg,  365  ;  his  conversation  with  an  emis- 
sary of  Cajetan,  ib. ;  his  odiousness  to  the  hierarchy,  366 ; 
his  intrepidity  and  generosity,  ib.  383,  397,  436,  463,  533, 
542,  544,  546;  V.  17,  51,  121,  122,  149  A  passim;  ap- 
pears  before  the  cardinal,  iv.  368 ;  proceedings  of  the  triiil, 
ib.  &  seq. ;  his  two  letters  to  Cajetan,  373  ;  his  appeal,  374 ; 
quits  Augsburg,  375 ;  his  two  letters  to  Staupitius,  379, 380; 
discharges  the  office  of  pastor  at  Wittemberg,  3S5 ;  appeals 
to  a  general  council,  ib. ;  his  conference  with  Miltits,  389  & 
seq. ;  his  submissive  letter  to  the  Pope  vindicated,  390 ;  his 
respect  for  his  superiors,  392,  409,  456 ;  his  generous  letter 
to  Tetzel,  394 ;  his  reply  to  Eckius,  399 ;  accepts  his  chal- 
lenge to  a  disputation,  40'i ;  his  opinion  respecting  the  Pope^ 
supremacy,  405  &  seq. ;  is  condemned  by  two  universities, 
414 ;  bis  notions  regarding  purgatory,  ib. ;  his  acuteness  as 
a  disputant,   416;  his  indisposition  to  controversy,  ib.; 
V.  268,  362 ;  publishes  his  condnsious,  iv.  417 ;  his  honest 
account  of  his  religious  experience,  418 ;  doubts  the  aothen- 
ticfty  of  St.  James's  epistle,  423  ;  his  modest  opinion  of  his 
own  style,  ib. ;  v.  272  ;  prodigious  circulation  of  his  writings, 
i V.  424  ;  composes  a  tract  for  the  elector  in  his  illness,  426 ; 
his  further  negotiations  with  Miltitz,  431, 44^  ;  his  firmness 
find  consistency,  432,  438  ;  preaches  on  the  propriety  of  ad- 
ministering the  communion  in  both  kinds,  433 ;  accused  to 
the  elector  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  ib. ;  defends  bis  opinions 
435 ;  writes  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  437 ;  his  reply,  to  the  two 
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cmiverBitiet,  439 ;  his  protestatloo,  440 ;  his  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentzand  Bishop  of  Mersburg,  441 ;  bis  letter 
to  Leo  X.  and  treatise  on  Christian  liberty,  443  &  seq. ;  en- 
couraged by  offers  of  protection  from  German  noblemen,  465 ; 
his  letter  to  SpalatinUs,  on  the  occasion,  ib. ;  another  letter 
previous  to  the  ofier  of  protection,  466 ;  his  tract  against  the 
popedom,  470 ;  his  tract  on  the  Babylonish  captivity,  471 ; 
repents  his  concessions  respecting  indulgences,  ib. ;  the  Pope's 
damnatory  bull  against  him,  474;  his  letter  on  the  occasion, 
475 ;  publishes  a  private  letter  of  Eckius,  479 ;  his  books 
burned  by  Aleander,  484 ;  extraordinary  testimony  to  his 
probity,  485 ;  occasional  testimonies  in  his  favour,  488, 489 ; 
appeals  to  a  general  council,  489;  his  tracts  against  the 
bull,  490,  491 ;  his  apology  for  his  harshness,  493  ;  v.  355, 
365 ;  burns  the  bull  and  other  pontifical  works,  iv.  497  ;  his 
defence  of  this  step,  499 ;  his  second  bull  against  him,  502 ; 
his  opinion  of  general  councils,  505,  note ;  554,  557,  560 ; 
publishes  a  variety  of  sermoni  and  tracts,  509;  his  commen- 
tary on  Galatians,  ib, ;  accused  by  Aleander  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  506 ;  his  intrepid  letter  to  Spalatinus,  respecting 
his  resolution  to  appear  at  Worms,  533 ;  his  letter  to  the 
elector,  5342  receives  a  safe  conduct,  539;  his  letter  to 
Spalatinus  on  the  occasion,  54a ;  his  journey  to  Worms, 
543  ;  his  hilarity  vindicated,  544 ;  his  memorable  answer  to 
the  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  venturing  at  Worms,  546 ; 
his  appearance  and  conduct  at  Worms,  ib*  h  seq. ;  experiences 
great  honours  there,  ib. ;  his  speech  before  the  diet,  549 ;  at- 
tempts made  to  induce  him  to  retract,  556  &  seq. ;  ordered 
to  leave  Worms,  560  ;  seized  and  conveyed  for  proteclion  to 
Wartburg,  563 ;  condemned  by  edict  of  Worms,  565 ;  his 
own  opinion  of  his  conduct  at  Worms,  575 ;  Melancthon's 
life  of  him,  604  &  seq.;  his  practical  devotion,  613;  his 
determination  to  the  monastic  Ufe,  614;  his  ^dvice  to  Spa- 
latinus respecting  the  study  of  divinity,  616;  his  corres- 
pondence  with  Spalatinus,  618;  his  wtitinp,  634;  effects 
of  his  confinement  upon  his  habits,  v.  3 ;  his  employments, 
ib. ;  his  tract  on  confession,  4 ;  his  treatise  concerning  the 
abrogation  of  private  masses,  5 ;  his  book  on  monastic  vows, 
6,  848  ;  his  controversy  with  Latomus,  7  ;  begins  to  trans- 
late the  Scriptures,  16;  his  disguise  at  Wartburg,  18;  his 
remarks  on  hunting,  ib. ;  exliorts  his  party  to  bold  measures, 
ao ;  reproves  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  people  of  Erfurt,  ib. ; 
composes  expositions  of  Scripture  and  promotes  lectures,  22 ; 
external  means  employed  by  him,  23 ;  success  thereof,  ib. ; 
pays  a  clandestine  visit  to  Wittemberg,  24 ;  condemned  by 
university  of  Paris,  26  ;  his  controversy  with  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  ib.  &  seq.;  355;  returns  to  Wittemberg,  32 ; 
his  letter  to  Frederic  respecting  disturbances  of  Carcistadt, 
40  ;  his  petitions  to  Frederic,  43  ;  his  advice  respecting  the 
fanatics,  47 ;  hif  letter  tu  Frederic  on  quitting  his  Patmos,  50 ; 
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his  answer  to  Frederic's  communication  by  ScfaarflT,  55; 
resumes  bis  preaching  at  Wittemberg,  62  ;  extracts  from  his 
sermons,  ib.  &  seq. ;  vindicated  from  charge  of  ambition, 
68,  note ;  his  account  of  his  differences  with  Carolstadt,  69 ; 
his  conference  with  Stubner,  70 ;  his  danger  at  Wittemberg, 
72 ;  publishes  his  version  of  the  New  Testament,  anc|  sub- 
sequently of  the  Old,  73 ;  his  tract  respecting  alteration 
of  external  matters  in  the  churches,  76 ;  his  tract  styled 
Common  Treasury,  79 ;  character  and  celebrity  of  his  ver- 
sion, 84 ;  his  remarks  on  Esmer's  translation,  86;  bis 
publications  in  year  1532,  89;  publishes  a  translation  of 
Adrian's  mandates  with  notes,  105;  his  address  to  the 
princes  and  nobles  upon  the  edict  of  Nuremberg,  106 ;  his 
answers  to  Frederic's  questions  respecting  lawfulness  of  de- 
fending his  subjects  by  force,  1  s6 ;  preaches  before  Chris- 
tian II.  of  Sweden,  130;  his  letter  to  John  Thurzo,  144; 
his  letter  to  the  congregation  of  Miltenberg,  147,  576  ;  ob- 
jects to  the  term  Lutherans,  147 ;  composes  a  Lstin  hymn  to 
the  memory  of  three  martyrs,  1 49 ;  his  letter  to  Lambert 
Thorn,  150 ;  to  John  Hesse,  15s  ;  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  157  ;  his  remarks  on  the  decree  of  the  diet  of  Nu- 
remberg, 171 ;  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Samland,  179  ; 
his  exposition  of  Deuteronomy,  ib.  383  &  seq. ;  his  account 
of  Henry  of  Zutphen,  187  ;  his  conduct  and  writings  in  the 
sacramentary  contest,  191  &seq«;  particularly  soo,  201 ; 
also  226,  396,  476,  501,  519  &  seq.;  receives  abusive 
treatment  at  Orlamuud,  193  ;  intercedes  for  Carolstadt,  196, 
198;  his  loyalty,  203,  216,  455;  his  account  of  Mnnzer, 
204;  his  remonstrance  against  the  lenity  shown  to  that 
fanatic,  206,  &  seq. ;  admonishes  the  magistrates  of  Mul- 
hausen  not  to  receive  him,  211 ;  his  treatise  against  the  ce- 
lestial prophets  and  Carolstadt,  ib. ;  his  address  to  the 
people  against  sedition,  216  ^  seq. ;  his  advice  to  the 
rulers  in  conseqnence  of  the  Rustic  war,  219  &  seq. ;  his 
tract  against  the  robbers  and  murderers,  223  ;  his  conduct 
compared  with  that  of  Carolstadt,  226  &  seq. ;  his  conces- 
sions in  the  sacramentary  contest,  236  &  seq. ;  objects  to 
a  tax  on  beer,  242,  note ;  preaches  Frederic's  funeral  sermon, 
244 ;  resigns  the  title  of  an  Augustine  monk,  247 ;  mar- 
ries, 249;  calumniated  on  the  occasion,  ib. ;  how  affected 
by  the  change,  250  ;  his  remarks  on  the  step,  251  &  seq.; 
his  marriage  vindicated,  254  ik  seq. ;  his  controversy  with 
Erasmus,  258  &c  seq. ;  vindicated  from  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, 328 ;  his  concessions  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
354  &  seq. ;  391  ;  his  opinion  of  Wolsey,  357 ;  his  conces- 
sions to  Duke  George,  358  &  seq.  391 ;  complains  of 
opposition  from  among  the  reformers,  362,  365  ;  his  reply 
to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  363;  institutes  new  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  at  Wittemberg,  371  &  seq.;  a  curious 
letter  of  his  respecting  some  celestial  prodigies,  375,  note ; 
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his  letter  respecting  the  invitation  of  Pomeranus  to  Dantzic 
378 ;  his  industry,  isnowledge,  and  prudence,  381  ;  bis  dis- 

%  like  of  enthusiasm,  386,  485  ;  order  and  perspicuity  of  his 
writings,  388  ;  his  sermons,  389,  464 ;  character  of  his 
style,  391  ;  his  book  of  hymns,  39s  ;  his  letter  to  reformed 
pastors  and  congregations,  393 ;  attempt  upon  his  life  by 
poison,  395 ;  intercedes  for  the  accused  person,  ib. ;  his 
'  asperity  idlowed  to  be  excessive,  416,  474,  476,  489  6c 
ahter ;  bis  treatise  upon  the  secret  treaty  against  the  elector 
and  landgrave,  439 ;  his  account  of  Lambert,  451 ;  his  po^ 
verty,  453,  483  ;  his  sentiments  respecting  resistance,  453; 
&.  seq.  557 ;  his  advice  respecting  the  clergy,  455 ;  hit 
opinion  respecting  the  war  with  the  Turks,  456  &  seq. ; 
makes  various  ecclesiastical  regulations,  459 ;  dedicates  his 
exposition  of  certain  psalms  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  460 ; 
writes  to  the  elector  respecting  small ness  of  Melancthon's 
salary,  466 ;  intercedes  for  certain  friars,  ib. ;  his  desire  of 
martyrdom,  470 ;  his  temptations, 471  6c  seq. ;  confesses  with 
tears  the  intemperance  ot  his  language,  48a  ;  offends  Duke 
George,  490 ;  his  preface  to  the  Directory  for  the  clergy^ 
ib. ;  exhorts  to  pacific  measures  towards  the  papists,  493  ; 
defends  himself  from  the  calumny  of  Hubmeier,  498 ;  bis 
tolerant  sentiments,  ib.  500 ;  his  reasons  for  separating  from 
the  papacy,  499,  502 ;  his  sentiments  on  predestination, 
514  &  seq. ;  attends  conferences  at  Marpurg,  518  &  seq. ; 
compared  with  Zuingle,  537  6c  seq. ;  his  opinion  respecting 
the  salvation  of  the  heathens,  532  ;  presents  the  articles  of 
Torgau  to  the  elector,  561 ;  publishes  his  catechism,  563  ; 
his  eulogiom  on  Melancthon,  564 ;  his  uninterrupted  friend* 
ship  with  that  reformer,  ib. ;  his  firm  and  pious  conduct 
.  after  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  ib. ;  his  prayers,  565,  note ;  hit 
letter  to  Gabriel,  570;  his  letter  to  Hartmur^,  571 ;  hit 
intimacy  and  correspondence  with  Hesse,  575. 

Lutheran  denomination,  what,  v.  154 ;  depart  from  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  335,  note ;  515. 

Lutkeranisnij  study  of  its  history  recommended,  iv.  304 ;  its  pro« 
gress,  579. 

Lydia,  her  conversion,  i.  62. 

lAfons,  martyrs  of,  i.  233,  &  seq. 

M. 

MacatiuSf  author  of  celebrated  homilies,  ii.  344. 

Macedonians y  their  heresy,  ii.  156. 

MacedoniuSj  his  character,  ii.  77  ;  proposed  by  Arian  paity  as 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  without  success,  78  ;  takes  pos- 
session of  that  see  by  force,  85 ;  persecutes  the  orthodox, 
91 ;  deprived  of  the  see,  93  ;  forms  a  sect,  ib. 

Maclane,  the  trantJator  of  Mosheim,  his  prejudices  against  Luther, 
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V.  198,  note;  aoi,  note;  fi^o,  239,  note ;  23a,  5»4»'528, 

534. 
Macriantis,  the  fayourite  of  Valerian,  persuades  titat  emperor  to 

persecute,  L  445  ;  his  magical  practices,  tb. 

Macrinus^  Emperor,  succeeds  Caracalia)  i.  315. 

Magdeburg^  treaty  of,  v.  441. 

Magi,  instrumental  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  ii.  107. 

Magic ,  forbidden  by  Constantino, ii.  ill ;  by Constantius,  112. 

Magnus  J  a  Pagan,  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Athanasians,  ii.  164. 

—  King  of  Norway,  last  invader  of  England,  iii.  298 ;  re- 
pulsed, ib, 

Mahomet  J  declares  himself  a  prophet,  iii,  ififi  ;  his  doctrines  and 
rites,  ib. ;  his  conquests  and  death,  123  ;  success  of  bis  sys- 
tem, ib.  130. 

Mahomeianism,  success  6f,  iii.  123, 130  ;  its  fatal  infiuence,  284. 

Mahometans^  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Gotha,  iii.  143 ; 
their  pretensions  to  universal  empire,  333. 

Maimlwurgf  his  history  of  Lutheranism,  iv.  337 ;  v.  84 ;  bis 
prejudices  against  Luther,  iv.  337,  351, 456  ;  v.  566,  note. 

M^orinus^  Bp.  of  Carthage,  ordained  in  opposition  to  Casciiian, 
ii.  48. 

MakhioHf  a  presbyter,  his  successfiil  dbputation  against  Paul  of 
Samosata,  i.  490. 

Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland,  protects  Edgar  and  Margaret,  iiL  306 ; 
recovered  throne  of  Scotland  from  Macbeth,  ib. ;  marries 
Margaret,  ib. ;  his  ferosity  softened,  ib. ;  slain,  ib. 

Mah^  St.  flies  to  France  to  escape  being  made  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, iii.  27  ;  becomes  bishop  at  St.  Malo's,  ib. 

Mamtnaa^  Julia,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  her  character, 
i.  316 ;  sends  for  Origen,  318  ;  is  murdered,  321. 

Manasses,  Abp,  of  Cologne,  deposed  for  simony,  iii.  326,  note. 

Manes,  his  heresy,  i.  497« 

ManicheeSy  their  absurd  notions,  ii.  314,  note;  315,  and  note; 
320  ;  distinction  among  them  of  auditors  and  elect,  325 ; 
their  sect  nearly  eradicated  by  Augustine,  424. 

Manxius,  an  Anabaptist,  holds  a  public  conference  with  Zuinglt, 

V.  506  ;  his  fanaticism  and  martyrdom,  507. 
Maovia,  Queen  of  the  Saracens,  makes  peace  with  Valena,  ii.  239. 
Marcellus,  a  centurion,  refuses  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  is  be- 
headed, i.  500. 

—  Bp.  of  Ancyra,  having  been  deposed  by  the  Arians  is  restored, 

ii.  76 ;  charged  with  Sabellianism,  and  justified  by  Julius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  81  ;  his  orthodoxy  questionable,  ib. ;  re- 
stored to  his  see,  84. 

Marcia,  concubine  of  Commodus,  exerts  her  interest  for  the 
Christians,  i.  241. 

Martian,  Bp.  of  A  relate,  joins  the  Novatians,  i.  438. 

—  a  Novatian  presbyter,  and  tutor  to  the  daughters  <^  Valens, 

his  character,  ii,  156;  obtains  toleration  ef  his  aect,  ib.s 
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made  biBLop  among  the  Novatians,  249 ;  ordains  Sabbatus, 
a  Jew,  but  shortly  after  obliged  to  check  his  ambition,  ib. 

Marcian^  diosen  by  Pulcheria,  the  empress,  for  her  husband,  and 
made  emperor,  ii.  526  ;  bis  character,  ib. 

Marciony  ejected  from  the  church,  and  turns  heretic,  i*  189 ;  dis- 
owned by  Polycarp,  3io ;  bis  heresy,  211. 

Jtfare,  Thomas  de  la^  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  his  fame  for  piety, 
iv.  70. 

Margareiy  Queen  of  Scotland,  her  exemplary  piety,  iii.  305; 
protected  by  Malcolm  upon  the  conquest  of  England,  306  ; 
marries  that  monarch,  ib. ;  greatly  reforms  the  king  and 
people,  ib. ;  her  care  of  her  children's  education,  ib. ;  her 
resignation,  ib. 

—  Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  her  reply  to  an  attack  upon 

Luther,  iv,  489* 
— •  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  protects  the  re- 
formers, V.  153;  sends  Faber  and  Roussel  to  confer  with 

Strasburg  divines,  186. 
Marinust  appointed  a  centurion,  i.  481 ;  objected  to  as  a  Christian, 

and  confesses,  ib. ;  beheaded,  482. 
JMark,  John^  deserts  Paul  and  Barnabas,  i.  50 ;  sails  with  Bat- 

nabasto  Cyprus,  56;  further  account  of  him,  115;  founds 

church  at  Alexandria,  116. 
-—  Bp.  of  Arethusa,  ordered  to  pay  expense  of  rebuilding  an 

idolatrous  temple,  ii.  130  ;  tortured,  ib. ;  his  constancy,  ib. ; 

had  saved  the  life  of  Julian,  131 ;  his  character  ib. ;  probK* 

bility  of  his  return  from  Arianism,  ib« 

—  the  hermit,  his  writings,  ii.  528* 
MarmiteSf  iii.  127. 

Marpurgf  university  of,  founded,  v.  453;  conferences  at,  518 
&  seq. 

ManiHus  of  Padua,  writes  against  the  papal  encroachments,  iv.  73 ; 
his  opinions  and  character,  ib. 

Martial,  a  Spanish  bishop,  degraded,  i.  438. 

Martin,  Bp.  of  Tours,  resists  the  first  attempt  to  punish  herefy 
with  death,  ii*  188^  his  piety  and  reputation,  189;  his 
early  life,  190 ;  reforms  a  robber,  191 ;  his  monastic  ten- 
dency, ib. ;  declines  friendship  of  Maximus,  192 ;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. 

— -  Bp.of  Rome,  assembles  council  of  Lateran,  iii.  124;  anathe* 
matises  Monothelites,  125;  his  haughtiness,  ib. ;  suffers 
persecution,  ib. ;  his  firmness,  ib. ;  his  writings,  131* 

«—  V.  Pope,  appointed  by  Council  of  Constance,  iv.  206, r  274 ; 
eludes  tbe  demand  for  a  reformation,  274,  276,  278 ;  his 
impious  absoltttioQ  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  Con* 
stance,  277  ;  persecutes  the  Hussites,  278 ;  and  the  Jaco« 
bites,  ib. 

—  a  missionary  among  the  Danes,  his  labours,  v.  129. 
Marit/rSf  superstitious  veneration  paid  to  ihem^  i«  353 ;  extrava- 
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gant  power  attributed  to  them,  355 ;  their  great  ninuber 
.    proved,  ii.  33. 

Maruthus,  Bp.  of  Mesopotamia,  his  influence  over  Isdegerde^ 
ii.  520. 

Mary^  Queen  of  Hungary,  apparently  inclines  to  th^  Heforma« 
tion,  V.  461 ;  her  admonition  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  ib. ;  go- 
verns the  Low  Countries,  ib. ;  relapses  to  popery,  ib. ;  her 
character,  ib. ;  called  to  Spain,  462. 

MarynSy  John^  Abbot  of  St«  Albans,  his  dying  prayer  to  St.  Alban, 
iv,  10. 

Masses^  private,  abolished,  v.  33,  34  &  seq.  78  ;  their  corrup- 
•    tion,  78. 

Matthias,  the  Apostle,  substituted  in  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

i.5- 
-^  a  curate  of  Prague,  maintains  right  of  the  laity  to  communion 

in  both  kinds,  iv.  335 ;  obliged  to  retract,  ib.' ;  bis  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Idaturus,  distinguished  in  the  persecution  at  Vienne,  i.  227 ;  his 
martyrdom,  333. 

Maurice  J  Bp.  of  Ermland,  denounces  Luther,  v.  178. 

Mauritius f  succeeds  to  the  empire,  iii.  34 ;  confirms  election  of 
Gregory  L  35 ;  his  law  respecting  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  monasticism,  60 ;  severely  condemns  Gregor/s 
conduct,  63  ;  his  character,  66 ;  murdered,  ib. ;  his  resigna* 
tion  under  his  misfortunes,  67. 

Maxaitius,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximian,  retains  Rome  and 
Italy  against  Constantine,  ii.  31 ;  attempts  the  chastity  of  a 
Christian  matron,  ib. ;  dispossessed  by  Constantine,  32. 

—  Johuy  a  Scythian  monk,  his  v/ritings,  iii.  94 ;  suffers  persecu- 

tion, ib. 

Maximian^  the  associate  of  Dioclesian  in  the  empire,  his  tyrannical 
character,  ii.  2 ;  joins  his  efforts  in  the  Dioclesian  persecu- 
tion, 4 ;  resigns  the  empire,  19  ;  put  to  death  by  Constan- 
tine, 32. 

Maximiliany  Emperor,  sentences  Tetzel  to  death  for  adultery, 
iv.  317  ;  complains  to  the  Pope  against  Luther,  361. 

Maximin,  Emperor,  murders  Alexander,  whom  he  succeeds, 
i.  33 1 ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. 

—  nephew  of  Galerius,  appointed  Csesar,  ii.  19 ;  his  savage  dis- 

position, ib. ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  ib. ;  remarkable 
instance  of  his  injustice,  33  ;  his  edicts,  24  ;  exceeds  Galerius 
in  persecution,  33  ;  suppresses  that  emperor's  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, 33  ;  his  struggle  for  empire,  ib. ;  renews  the  persecu- 
tion, ib. ;  appoints  persons  of  quality  as  idolatrous  priests,  34 ; 
his  artifices  and  cruelties  in  persecution,  ib. ;  his  war  with 
•Licinius,  and  vow  to  Jupiter,  38;  conquered,  and  forbids 
molestation  of  Christians,  ib. ;  slays  his  own  priests,  39  ; 
publishes  an  edict  of  full  toleration,  ib ;  his  dreadful  and 
uncommon  end,  ib. 
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Maxmuij  a  Roman  presbyter  and  confessor,  imprisoned  along 
with  Moyses,  i.  337;  sec  Moyses;  joins  Novatian,  37a; 
repents  and  returns  to  the  church,  381 . 

*—  a  presbyter,  elected  counter  bishop  by  the  Novatians,  i.  374. 

—  a  merchant,  his  confession  and  martyrdom,  i.  409. 

—  a  presbyter  under  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  banished  along 

with  that  bishop,  i.  475  ;  succeeds  him,  478. 

—  Bishop  of  Naples,  tortured  at  council  of  Milan,  ii.  86 ;  dies  in 

exile,  ib. 

—  usurper  of  the  empire,  takes  upon  him  to  decide  the  case  oi 

the  Priscillianists,  ii.  188  ;  courts  the  friendship  of  Martin, 
192 ;  his  death,  200. 
—••Secretary  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  his  learning,  iii.  124; 
enters  a  monastery,  and  made  abbot,  ib. ;  opposes  Menothe- 
lite  heresy,  ib. ;  examined  at  Cbnstantinople,  1 25 ;  solidity 
of  his  answers,  ib.;  suffers  persecution,  127  »  his  writings, 

i3«- 
MayonSf  John  de  Bcles^  Abp.  of  Lyons,  threatens  Peter  Walde, 

iii.  442. 

Medici,  family  of,  raised  up  to  patronise  science,  iv.  388. 

MeginheTy  Abp.  of  Treeves,  provokes  his  clergy  by  his  admoni-> 
tions,  iii.  432 ;  suffers  from  their  treachery,  and  dies  in 
prison,  ib. 

Mdanethon^  his  opinion  of  Wickliffe,  iv.  130 ;  his  character,  366 ; 
428 ;  V.  310, 322,  345,  353 ;  made  Greek  professor  at  Wit- 
temberg,  iv.  366 ;  his  celebrity,  ib. ;  v.  322  ;  assists  Carol- 
stadt  in  his  disputation,  iv.  427 ;  renders  powerful  assistance 
to  Luther  in  the  Reformation,  428,  459 ;  his  controversy 
with  Ek:kius,  430  ;  his  tiihidity,  v.  19,  310  ;  defends  Luther 
against  Parisian  divines,  29 ;  his  account  of  and  conduct  re- 
specting Stork  and  other  fanatics,  44  &  seq. ;  assists  Luther 
in  translating  the  Scriptures,  73 ;  his  opinion  as  to  resistance, 
126, 557  ;  his  character  of  Carolstadt,  231 ;  makes  a  Latin 
oration  on  the  death  of  Frederic,  244 ;  defends  Bernard's 
marriage,  248 ;  his  sentiments  on  Luther's  marriage,  250, 
255 ;  his  marriage,  257 ;  his  correspondence  with  Erastniis, 
ib.  and  seq. ;  his  theological  tracts ;  323,  330  &  seq. ;  his 
letter  to  Calvin,  332 ;  bis  opinion  of  Erasmus,  345 ;  his  de- 
fence of  the  Reformers,  430 ;  attempts  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  450 ;  his  conscientiousness  in- 
stanced, 466 ;  composes  a  directory  for  the  clergy,  490  ; 
writes  in  favour  of  pacific  measures,  493 ;  attends  conferences 
at  Marpurg,  518,  and  seq. ;  his  account  of  the  conferences, 
521  ;  his  sentiments  on  Zuingle's  confession,  522 ;  draws  up 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  561  ;  bis  deep  melancholy,  ia 
consequence  of  the  decree  of  Augsburg^  562  ;  Luther's  eu- 
logium,  on  his  work,  564 ;  his  uninterrupted  friendship  with 
Luther,  ib. 

Mektiatdi  their  schism,  ii.  50 ;  their  controversy  settled,  62 ; 
return  in  numbers  to  the  cburcbi  bat  yect  still  continues,  65. 
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MefctianSf  a  party  attached  to  MeletiuB  of  Antioch,  iu  13a;  per* 
secuted,  i6o* 

Mcletius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  lapses,  ii.  49 ;  deposed,  Ih. ;  sepa- 
rates, and  raises  a  schism,  50  ;  allowed  by  Nicene  council 
to  retain  title  of  bishop  without  authority,  6a. 

•k—  Bp.  of  Antioch,  ordered  to  preach  before  Constantius,  ii.  04 ; 
banished  for  his  doctrine, ib.;  restored  to  his  see,  126 ;  con- 
sidered head  of  a  party,  132 ;  presides  at  council  of  AntiiK:j, 
160;  banished,  ib. ;  restored,  182;  attends  council  of  Cou 
stantinople,  and  dies  there,  183 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Jdclito,  Bp.  of  Sardia,  his  apology,  i.  307 ;  ha  other  wtUIngs, 
251 ;  becomes  an  eunuch,  ib. 

JjdeUitus^  Bp.  of  London,  coH>perates  with  Lanrentios  and 
Justus,  iii.  ffj  ;  refusea  the  aaorament  to  three  princes,  98, 
expelled,  99;  retiree  to  France,  ib;  recalled,  loo;  made 
Archbishop  of  Caoterbttry,ib. ;  his  death  and  diaracter,  ib. 

Mendicant  orders,  see  Dominicans  and  Franciscans ;  their  prac- 
tices, 20,  22,  42,  45,  63,  5Sy  75»  109,  133,  148 ;  attacked 
by  Wickiiff,  109,  112,  126;  Lulher^s  objections  to  them, 
V.  384;    their  practicee  compluned  of  in  diet  of  Spires, 

445. 
Methodius,  a  missionary,  his  piety  and  labours,  iii.  327,  228 ; 

made  bishop  of  Moravia,  229. 

Metras^  a  martyr,  i.  390. 

Metrodorusy  a  Marcionite,  his  martyrdom,  i.  222,  408. 

Meyevy  Sebtutisn^  a  celebrated  preacher  at  Strasburg,  recants 
popish  errors,  y.  186;  publishes  a  confutation  of  them, 
187. 

Michael,  III.  Emperor,  succeeds  his  mother,  iii.  208. 

—  Palalogusj  usurps  Greek  empire,  iv.  15;  recovers  Constan* 
tinople,  ib. ;  puts  out  the  eyes  of  Prince  John,  ib. ;  excom- 
municated by  Arsenius,  ib.;  affects  repentance,  16;  his  base 
treatment  of  Arsenius,  ib. 

MicislauSf  King  or  Duke  of  Poland,  divorces  his  seven  wives, 
embraces  Christianity,  and  marries  Dambrouca,  iii.  262. 

MiUtzius,  his  successful  preaching,  iv.  76 ;  silenced  and  impri- 
soned by  the  Pope,  77. 

Miltiades,  detects  false  pretences  to  inspiration,  L  253. 

Miltitz,  Charles,  a  Saxon  kni^t,  empbyed  to  settle  the  rupture 
between  Luther  and  the  Roman  see,  iv.  388  ;  r^uke^ 
Tetzel,  389;  his  conferences  with  Luther,  ib.  &seq.;  abo 

431, 442- 

Minucius,  Felix,  his  very  eloquent  Latin  work,  i-  315 ;  his  testi- 
mony to  condnuance  of  miraculous  gifts,  329. 

Miracles,  continuance  thereof  in  third  century,  i.  329, 442,  470 ; 
probability  of,  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  505 ;  in  Augus- 
tine's time,  ii.  423 ;  remarkable  one  in  speech  of  persons 
deprived  of  their  tongues,  506. 

Missions  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  encouraged  by.  Bishop  of 
.    Home,  iii.  1^6 ;  apology  for,  265, 
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Moibany  Ambrou^  a  r^ormer,  t.  145* 

Monasteries^  abuse  of,  iii.  140;  deserted  in  Germany,  v.  374, 
note. 

Monica^  tbe  mother  of  Augustine,  renowned  for  piety,  ii.  tpg ; 
note ;  remonstrates  with  her  son  on  his  view>,  309 ;  her 
remarkable  dream,  315 ;  perseveres  nine  years  in  prayer  for 
him,  316 ;  her  remaHcable  conversation  with  a  bishop  re- 
specting him,  ib. ;  further  proofs  of  her  maternal  attach- 
ment, 323, 325,  328  ;  her  death,  357 ;  her  education,  358 ; 
her  exemplary  conduct  as  a  wife,  ib. ;  her  conversations  be- 
fore her  death,  359  and  seq. 

Monks  J  their  communities  founded  by  Anthony,  i.  524;  evil 
effects  thereof,  525 ;  ancient  character  of,  ii.  95 ;  two  sorts 
^U  97  >  support  Nicene  faith,  ib. ;  those  of  Egypt  courted 
by  the  Arians,  165 ;  their  steadfastness,  ib. ;  growth  of  mo- 
nastic spirit,  934,  243 ;  rules  of  their  discipline  formed,  267  ; 
flower  of  Christ's  flock  in  fourth  century,  ib. ;  instance  of 
their  active  charity,  281 ;  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  idea  of,  471 ;  rules  of  Benedict  established,  iii.  21 ; 
excessive  multiplication  of,*  140,  166;  their  attempt  at  an 
independent  dominion,  246 ;  contribute  to  revival  of  learn- 
ing, 283;  conduct  of  many  at  the  Reformation,  v.  71,  87, 
147 ;  of  Wittemberg  desert  the  monastery,  247. 

Monotheliie,  heresy,  iii.  120;  its  success,  122 ;  anathematised, 
125, 128. 

MontanuSy  his  heresy,  i.  260. 

Montesquieu^  accused  of  sophistry,  ii.  416. 

Montfort,  earl  Simon  of,  his  infamous  treatment  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  iii.  492 ;  his  successful  career,  493 ;  slain^  ib. ;  bis 
piety  commended  by  Butler,  iv.  24. 

—  Amalrk  of,  resigns  to  the  French  king  his  claims  to  the 
country  of  the  Albigenses,  iii.  494 ;  appointed  Constable  of 
France,  ib. 

Moors,  extension  of  Christianity  among  them,  iii.  22. 

MoranuSy  Peter,  an  Albigensian,  suffers  persecution,  iii.  483. 

Moreriy  his  character  of  Luther,  iv.  339. 

Mosesy  a  monk,  appointed  bishop  of  the  Saracens,  ii.  239 ;  refused 
to  be  ordained  by  Lucius,  ib. ;  ordained  by  the  exiled  bishops, 
240 ;  his  success  among  the  Saracens,  ib. 

Mosheiniy  a  judicious  secular  historian,  but  not  to  be  trusted  in 
accounts  of  men  of  real  holiness,  i.  457  ;  his  unjust  repre- 
sentations of  Cyprian,  ib. ;  and  of  Origen,  459 ;  mistaken  in 
depreciating  the  genius  of  Julian,  ii.  113 ;  his  treatment  of 
Pelagian  disputes  indefensible,  389 ;  his  misrepresentation  of 
Augustine,  463 ;  instance  of  his  positiveness,  477  ;  his  par- 
tiality, ib. ;  his  inconsiderate  aspersions,  iii.  116;  his  iU 
humour  and  want  of  discernment,  141 ;  instanoe  of  his  pre- 
judice and  inconwstency,  184 ;  instance  of  his  candour,  242  ; 
bis  mistake  respecting  character  of  tenth  cento^i  fl63i 
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instance  of  his  uncharitableness  and  self-sufficiencj,  371 ; 
his  accoant  of  the  Waldenses  erroneous,  444,  note. 

Moyscs,  a  Roman  presbyter  and  confessor,  imprisoned,  i.  337 ; 
written  to  by  Cyprian  on  that  occasion,  ib. ;  Cyprian's  second 
letter  to  him  and  Maximus,  358 ;  his  friendship  with  Nova- 
tian,  371 ;  renounces  intercourse  with  that  schismatic,  ib.; 
dies  in  prison,  ib. ;  his  character  commended,  ib. 

MulleTj  Henry  J  a  reformed  preacher,  burned,  v.  132;  see  oho 
Henry  of  Zutphen . 

Munzery  a  German  fanatic,  v.44 ;  Luther's  account  of  hira,904; 
his  fanatical  opinions,  ib. ;  forms  a  desperate  association, 
305;  banished,  ib. ;  expelled  bvthe  inhabitants  from  Nu- 
remberg,  ib. ;  exercises  •  his  mmistry  at  Mulhausen,  306; 
his  violent  proceedings  there,  ib. ;  heads  the  peaisants  in  the 
Rustic  war^  915. 

IlyconiuSf  Frederic,  a  reformer,  his  account  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion before  the  Reformation,  iv.  305 ;  brief  sketch  of  his 
history,  v.  567. 

N. 

NarcUsuSy  prime  'minister  of  Claudius,  his  family  Christians, 
i.  79 ;  Jiis  character,  80. 

NoisaUf  Count,  his  testimony  to  Luther,  iv.  4S8.  • 

Natalis,  Bp.  of  Salonas,  his  correspondence  with  Gregory  the 
First,  iii.  47. 

Nebridius,  leaves  his  paternal  estate  to  accompany  Augustine, 
ii«  336 ;  recovered  from  a  heretical  error,  356. 

Nectarius^  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  ii.  1 85 ;  his  negligent  adminis- 
tration, 285. 

—  a  Pagan,  his  correspondence  with  Augustine,  ii.  453. 

NegriUf  Stepheny  a  Waldensian,  sent  as  pastor  to  Calabria,  iii. 
503 ;  starved  to  death,  504. 

NemeSy  a  Greek  father,  his  testimony  concerning  divine  faith, 
ii.  269. 

J!^€rOy  Emperor,  persecutes  the  Christians,  i.  98 ;  his  death,  100. 

Nervay  Emperor,  his  lenity  to  the  Christians,  i.  102. 

NestorianSy  their  heresy,  ii.  125;  iii.  120  ;  endeavour  to  propa- 
gate Christianity,  129;  increase  their  numbers,  ib. 

^<r5^orftif,  his  heresy,  ii.  525. 

Nicanory  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  i.  16. 

NicephoruSy  remarkable  story  of  him  and  Sapricius,  i.  473. 

Nicholasy  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  i.  16. 

NicolaitanSy  i.  89. 

Nicolas  y  Pope,  commends  the  cruelties  of  Theodora,  iii.  208. 

NicclauSy  a  zealous  youth  among  the  reformers,  suffers  martyr- 
dom, v.  190.     . 

NicostratuSy  9l  Roman  deacon,  seduced  by  Novatian,  i.  373. 

Niky  superstitious  veneration  of,  given  up,  ii.  205. 
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miiis^  his  sanctity,  iii.  380 ;  retires  to  a  convent,  ib. ;  his  con- 
ference with  certain  priests  who  came  to  try  his  skill,  ib.; 
ill-treated  by  Euphraxus,  281  ;  his  visit  to  his  death-bed,  ib. 
refuses  a  bishopric,  282 ;  driven  from  his  convent  on  the 
Saracen  invasion,  ib.;  offers  made  to  him  by  Otho  the 
Third,  ib. ;  his  sole  request  of  that  Emperor,  ib. 

'J^oc^fM  of  Smyrna,  propagates  Praxean  heresy,  i.  319;  ejected 
from  the  church,  ib. ;  his  affectation,  320. 

^Novation,  a  Roman  priest,  persuaded  by  Novatus  to  separate 
from  the  church,  i.  37 1 ;  had  been  a  Stoic,  ib. ;  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  lapsed,  ib.  374;  irregularly  elected 
Bishop  of  Rome,  372 ;  his  doctrine  sound,  373 ;  charges 
laid  against  him  by  Cornelius,  ib. ;  condemns  second  mar- 
riages, ib. ;  rejected  by  African  Synod,  375  ;  his  moral  cha- 
racter correct,  398  ;  his  early  history  and  character,  399  ; 
his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  400  ;  suffered  martyrdom,  401 .' 

NcrcatianSy  the  first  body  of  dissenters,  i.  373  ;  elect  a  counter  bi- 
shop, 374 ;  their  character,  ib.  376,  398  ;  ii.  48,  65, 91, 172, 
^43 ;  complain  against  Cornelius  at  Carthage,  but  are  nf- 
fused  audience,  i.  377  ;  strive  to  make  a  party,  ib. ;  animad- 
version on  them  by  council  of  Carthage,  ib. ;  no  trace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's   influence  among  them,  398;   their  schism 
spreads  in  Gaul,  438  ;  only  differ  from  the  church  in  disci- 
pline, 546 ;  real  spirituality  among  them,  ii.  48 ;  allovred 
to  return  to  the  church,  64;  suffer  persecution  from  the 
Arians,  91 ;  instances  of  their  zeal  and  bigotry,  ib. ;  included 
in  an  edict  against  heretics,  lOO;  suffer  persecution  under 
Valens,  156;  tolerated,  ib.  185;  flourish  in  Phrygia  and 
Paphlagonia,  241  ;  appoint  in  a  synod  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter,  ib.;  schism  among  them,  242;  consequences  of 
their  narrow  bigotry,   243;   find  fault  with  Chrysostom's 
expressions  regarding  repentance,  285. 
KovatWj  a  presbyter  of  Carthage,  his  infamous  character,  i.  370, 
382  ;  supports  schism  of  Felicissimus,  ib. ;  goes  to  Rome, 
371  ;  seduces  Novatian  from  the  church,  ib. ;  his  inconsis- 
tency, 372  ;  returns  to  Africa,  373 ;  Cyprian's  testimony 
respecthig  his  character,  382. 
NoviomaguSf  Gerard,  his  controversy  with  Erasmus,  v.  ^^39. 
NumidicuSy  a  presbyter,  his  sufferings  and  recovery,  i.  365. 
Nuremberg^  edict  of,  v.  81,  116;  diet  of,  101  &  seq. ;  another 
diet  of  1 60  &  seq. 

O 

Ockham^  William^  iv.  67. 

Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli,  conquers  Rome  and  puts  an  end  to 
the  Roman  empire,  ii.  496 ;  overcome  by  Theodoric,  ib» 
510. 
-  (EcolampadiuSy  see  Ecolampadtus. 
.Offices  in  the  churchy  rise  of  the  lower  ones,  i.  515. 
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Olau9f  King^  of  Sweden,  patronizjes  Christians,  iii.  957.  *  ' 

^—  King  of  Nprway,  professes  coaversioD  but  retaiqs  idolfitroiis 
practices,  iii.  059. 

.rr^  King  of  Norway,  the  most  successful  of  all  t))Q  Norwegian 
kings  in  recon^mending  Christimiity,  iii.  a6p. 

—  King  of  Norway,  assists  the  Danea  against  Etheldred  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  296 1  carries  over  several  priests,  ib. ;  his  sealoiis 
labours,  ib. ;  slain,  ib. 

.T^  Petrif  instructs  Gusiavus  Vasa,  v.  133;  holds  ^  disputi^tigp 
in  support  of  Lutberanisni  ^gain^t  Peter  Galle,  ib. ;  made 
secretary  to  Gustavua  Vasa,  136;  engaged  in  a  aecoqd  dis- 
putation against  Peter  Galle,  140;  publishes  an  explanation 
of  justification  by  faith,  HI,  574;  an4  aritual,  141 ;  fkecch 
of  his  history,  574. 

'Olga,  Queen  of  the  Russians,  receives  baptism,  iij.  963. 

oQmpiaSy  an  opulent  lady,  her  lil;>erality  to  CJiirysostoQi,  iii  291 ; 
bax^ished  to  Nicomedia,  ib. 

Omer^  Bp.  of  Tarvanne,  his  successful  labours,  ii).  111. 

[O^esimus,  a  slave,  and  afterwards  a  Christian  convert,  i.  83 ; 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  commended  by  Ignatius,  155. 

Optatus^  Bp.  of  Melevi,  his  treatise  against  the  Donatists,  ii.  ^47* 

.Otacle  of  Apollo,  its  answer  concerning  Chrisliani^,  ii.  110. 

OrdipdtioH,  ideas  of  it  strict  in  early  times,  L  364 ;  recomo^ded 
to  be  performed  publicly,  ^hy,  439;  power  of  confined  to 
.    :     bishops^  514. 

prigen^  his  early  passion  for  martyrdom,  i.  S95 ;  his  Vacation 
and  spirit  of  inquiry,  ib. ;  catechises  at  Alexandria^  297 ; 
distinguishes  himself  by  his  attachment  to  martyrs,  ib- ;  his 
great  industry  and  self-denial,  398 ;  becomes  a  voluntary 
eunuch,  301  ;  ordained  a  presbyter,  ib. ;  coqaes  to  Rome  but 
soon  returns,  311;  publishes  his  Uexapla,  ib* »  confutes 
Ambrose,  a  Valentinian,  319  ;  his  lecture^  attended  by  he- 
retics and  philosopher^,  ib. ;  his  opinion  of  the  necessity.<^ 
secular  and  philosophical  learqipg,  ib. ;  bis  habit  of  allego- 
rizing Scripture,  314;  sent  for  to  instruct  the  governor  of 
Aralica,  315 ;  s^nt  for  by  Mammsea,  tl^  emperor's  mother, 
318  ;  sent  for  to  Athens  to  assist  the  churches,  320;  goes 
to  Palestine,  ib. ;  ejected  from  the  church,  $uid  banished 
from  Egypt,  ib. ;  retires  to  Palestine,  and  is  still  followed, 
1,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Gregory  Thj^un^^turgus,  3^1,  503;  re- 
claims Beryllus,  322  ;  his  epistle  to  tbe  Jiipoperpr  f  bijip*  ib. ; 
confutes  the  error  of  those  who  denied  the  intermediate  state 
of  souls,  323 ;  extreme  tortures  suffered  by  him  under  De- 
cian  persecution,  388  ;  dies,  389.  .  Copipared  with  Cypriaa, 
455  f  his  opinion  of  Christ,  465 ;  ii.  45 ;  of  justificat^ion,  467 ; 
injurious  efjects  of  his  writings,  469 ;  supposed  to  be  d^cient 
in  orthodoxy,  545;  vindicated,  ib. ;  difficulty  to  clear  him 
of  depreciating  divinity  of  Christ,  ii.  45  ;  censured  by  Au- 
gustine, .418  ;,  hif  love  of  al^oriziug  coqd^mied  by  Lttth^> 
V.383. 
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Orthodoxy,  its  fruits  contrasted  with  those  of  Ariani$iii,  li.  163^ 
1 83 ;  its  practical  fruits,  384 ;  its  openness  of  character, 
.   394. 

Onander,  a  reformed,  beads  the  reformed  partv  in  a  conference  at 
Nuremberg.  ¥.377;  his  character,  57BVhis  treatment  of 
Melanctbon,  ib. ;  raises  disturbances  amonjg;  the  liutherans, 
ib. ;  his  death,  ib. 

Osmund,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  his  judicions  correction  of  the  Liturgy^ 

iii.  304,  note, 
Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  attempts  to  evangelize  his  people, 

iii.  106;  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  ie7  ;  his  character,  108; 

slain,  ib.  . 

Othinger,  a  Danish  bishop,  extends  Christianity  in  Denmark, 

iii.  ft98. 
Othman,  Sultan,  founds  a  new  empire  in  the  east,  iv.  13. 
- —  empb*e,  founded,  iv.  13. 
Oth^y  Emperor  of  Germany,  represses  papal  disorders  at  Rome, 

iii.  949  f  establishes  right  of  choosing  the  Pope,  ib. ;  his 

character,  150 ;  fixes  the  imperial  crown  in  Germany,  ib. ; 
.   represses  the  Turks,  ib.;  his  laudable  efforts  in  the  cause  of 

religion,  251. 
_  Bp.  of  Bamberg,  his  labours  in  Pomerania,  iii.  497. 
O^^m-dy  university  of,  founded,  iii.  419 ;  oppressed  by  the  Danes, 

ib. ;  its  celebrity  and  impiety,  in  twelfth  century,  ib* 

P. 

facUmus,  Bp.  of  Barcelona,  renowned  for  piety  and  eloquence, 
ii.  946 ;  bis  writings,  947. 

^aganistn,  its  decline,  ii.  108. 

PaletZy  professor  of  divinity  at  Prague,  persecutes  Hnss,  iv.  919, 
290, 993,  237 ;  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  retract,  944. 

Paladins,  first  Bishop  of  Scotland,  ii.  485. 

'FaOavicinif  a  popish  advocate,  his  confession  respecting  the  mea- 
sures against  Luther,  iv.  479 ;  his  prejudices,  567 ;  his  cha- 
racter of  Adrian  the  Sixth,  v.  105,  note. 

'Pampkilus,  the  friend  of  Eusebius,  his  character,  ii.  96;  his 
confession  and  mart}Tdom,  ib. 

"■PantanuSy  master  of  the  school  at  Alexandria,  i*  987  ;  combines 
Stoicism  with  Christianity,  ib. ;  preaches  among  the  Indians, 
288. 

'Papacy,  its  discriminating  marks>  iii.  86;  its  corruption  testified 

by  papists,  975. 
Pc^hnutius,  Bp.  of  Thebais,  successfully  contends  in  Nicene 

council  against  prohibiting  the  clergy  from  cohabiting  with 

their  wives,  ii.  63 ;  his  honest  secession  from  the  council  of 

Tyre,  71. 
Papias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis,  is  disciple  of  St.  John,  his  character, 

1.  69. 
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Pum,  Univerttty  of,  celebrated  as  a  divinity  seminary,  iii.  419; 
its  renown,  iv,3i3,  369;  v.  a6;  appeals  from  council  of 
Lateran,  369 ;  condemns  Luther,  v.  26  ;  censures  Erasmus, 

347- 

PariSf  MattheWj  a  valuable  monkish  historian,  iii.  447 ;  calum- 
niates the  Waldenses,  ib. ;  his  history^  iv.  6,  7  ;  his  cha- 
racter, 56.  • 

Parishes  not  known  in  third  century,  i.  516. 

Paschal  II.  Pope,  silences  the  Bishop  of  Florence,  iii.  432^ 

—  a  Waldensian,  sent  as  pastor  into  Calabria,  iii.  503 ;  burned 
505  ;  his  constancy,  ib. 

Pattens^  Bp.  of  Lyons,  his  great  charity,  ii.  497 ;  his  pastoral 
labours,  ib. 

Patricius,  father  of  Augustine,  his  character  and  conversion, 

ii.  358,  359- 
Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  born  in  Scotland,  ii.  486 ;  carried 

captive  into  Ireland,  487  ;  conveyed  into  Gaul,  ib. ;  returns 

to  convert  the  natives,  ib. ;  his  ill  success,  ib. ;  returns  to 

Gaul,  ib. ;  encouraged  by  Germanus  and  Coelestine,  returns 

to  Ireland,  ib. ;  his  great  success,  ib. ;  teaches  the  Irish  the 

use  of  letters,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. 

Patronage^  church,  origin  of,  iii.  33. 

PaitOf  a  Scotch  abbot,  made  bishop  of  Verden,  iiu  043;  his 
character,  ib. ;  euflfers  maityrdom,  ib. 

Paul  the  apostle,  see  Saul ;  his  conversion,  i.  18;  goes  to  Jeru- 
salem, 21,  sent  by  the  apostles  to  Tarsus,  S2  ;  no  favorite 
in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  23 ;  goes  along  with  Barnabas 
to  bring  alms  to  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  returns  to  minister  to  the 
Gentiles,  ib. ;  supports  Peter's  opinion  at  the  council,  27 ;  his 
prudence  regarding  the  Jewish  converts,  29 ;  his  conduct 
touching  communion  vindicated,  ib. ;  rebukes  Peter's  dissi- 
mulation, 30 ;  his  third  and  fourth  visits  to  Jerusalem,  ib. ; 
joins  in  a  Nazarite  vow,  31 ;  suffers  outrages,  undergoes 
various  other  trials,  and  arrives  in  Rome,  33  ;  his  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  34 ;  brought  from  Tarsus  to  Andoch  by 
Barnabas,  49  ;  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  other  countries, 
50 ;  his  travels,  ib. ;  his  separation  from  Barnabas,  55 ; 
takes  Silas  as  his  companion,  56;  their  progress,  ib.  61 ; 
ejects  the  spirit  of  Python,  63  ;  scourged  and  imprisoned, 
ib. ;  delivered  from  prison,  ib.;  his  visit  to  Athens,  70; 
works  at  Corinth  as  a  tent- maker,  73  ;  sent  to  Rome,  80 ; 
how  employed  there,  ib. ;  his  dangers  and  distress  at  Ephesus, 
86;  further  account  of  his  labours,  epistles,  and  persecu- 
tions, 106;  his  martyrdom  and  character,  iio;  what  time 
he  speaks  of  in  ch.  vii.  of  Romans,  ii.  957. 

.«—  the  first  hermit,  his  early  life,  i.  410 ;  lives  a  hermit  ninety 
years,  ib. ;  his  piety,  ib. ;  his  retirement  vindicated,  ib. 

'•-^  of  Samosata,  his  heresy,  i.  488 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  recants 
before  a  council,  489 ;  his  conduct  exdmiued  before  a  second 
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~   council,  ib. ;  deposed,  ib. ;  letter  from  the  council  respecting 
him,  499  ;  favoured  by  Zenobia,  496 ;  keeps  possession  of 
his  church,  but  finally  expelled,  ib. 
PauU  a  martyr,  his  charitable  prayers  before  he  suffered,  ii.  24, 

—  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  recommended  to  that  see  by  Alexander 

on  his  death  bed,  ii.  77 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  elected,  78 ; 
dispossessed,  ib. ;  re-elected,  8 1 ;  banished,  ib. ;  murdered,  85. 

— -  a  Novatian  bishop,  his  great  reputation  for  holiness,  ii«  534. 

*^  Pope,  cultivates  the  friendship  of  Pepin,  iii.  164. 

JPau/tf,  an  illustrious  Roman  lady,  becomes  intimate  with  Jerom, 
ii.  471 ;  adopts  a  monastic  life,  472  ;  erects  four  monasteries, 
ib. ;  her  death,  ib. 

FauUanists^  re-baptism  in  their  case  required  by  the  church,  and 
why,  ii.  64. 

Fauliciansy  their  sect,  iii.  201  ;  origin  of  their  name,  203 ;  con- 
founded with  Manichees,  ib. ;  effusion  of  the  spirit  among 
them,  ib. ;  calumnies  against  them,  ib. ;  their  growing  im- 
portance, 205 ;  persecuted,  ib. ;  their  exemplary  conduct 
under  persecution,  206 ;  alteration  of  their  character,  207, 
209  ;  probability  of  true  church  being  among  them  in  twelfth 
century,  421. 

FauUnuSy  Bp.  of  Antioch,  ii.  132;  ordained  by  Lucifer,  which 
causes  a  schism,  ib. ;  his  character,  133 ;  proposal  of  Gre- 
gory to  confirm  him  rejected,.  184* 

—  of  Nola,  his  prayer,  ii.  415,  530;  his  death  and  character, 

485*  532 ;  his  writings,  528  ;  marries  a  rich  lady,  529 ;  re- 
tires  from  the  world,  ib. ;  obliged  by  the  people  to  receive 
orders,  ib. ;  his  remarkable  humility,  ib. ;  ordained  bishop, 
530 ;  disturbed  by  the  Goths,  ib. ;  his  friendship  with  Angus* 
tine,  ib. ;  bis  letters  to  Amandus  and  others,  ib.  Ik  seq. ;  his 
intimacy  with  Sulpitius  Severus,  ib. ;  refuses  his  picture  to 
Severus,  but  gives  picture  of  his  heart,  531 ;  has  the  walls  of 
a  temple  painted  with  Scripture  stories,  iii.  153. 

—  consecrated  bishop  of  ihe  north  of  England,  iii.  101  ;  attends 

Ethelberg  into  Northumberland,  ib. ;  labours  to  convert  the 
Pagans,  ib. ;  his  success,  ib.  1 04 ;  preaches  in  Lincolnshirey 
wiUi  success,  105;  made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  ib. 

—  Bp.  of  Aquileia,  takes  a  part  in  council  of  Frankfort,  iii.  169  ; 

his  writings  and  character,  193  ;  opposes  the  Pope,  and  th6 

second  council  of  Nice,  ib. ;  enjoys  favour  of  Charlemagne^ 

•  195  ;  preaches  to  the  Pagans,  ib. 
Paulus  SergiuSf  his  conversion,  i.  50. 
PaVan^  Jamts^  a  reformer,  persecuted,  and  recants,  v.  380 ;  re^ 

sumes  his  profession,  and  suffers  martyrdom,  ib. 
Peasants^  war  of,  v.  403  6c  seq. ;  cause  thereof,  242. 
Peiagian  papers,  ii.  390. 
telagiansy  guilty  of  burnings  and  plunderings,  ii.  379 ;  banished 

from  Rome,  383 ;  their  party  indefatigable,  384;  their  sect 

nearly  eradicated  by  Augustine,  424. 
fdagianim,  iu  369,  374,  376 ;  hisloiy  of,  by  Augustine,  379 ; 
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compared  to  Sociniantsm,  386 ;  pure,  \ost  fof  man  j  agM^  387  * 
Semi,  its  rise  and  continuance,  388, 395  &  seq. ;  opposed  io 
Britain  by  Gemianus  and  Lupus,  and  suppreased,  484; 
Semi,  supported  by  Cassian,  487  ;  and  cbecked  by  Prosper 
and  others,  488  ;  prevalence  of  iu  tfa^  eastern-  church,  533 ; 
again  spread  in  Britain,  492 ;  put  down  by  Germanus,  ib. 
characteristic  thereof,  v.  265,  note. 

Pefagius,  a  British  monk,  ii.  370 ;  his  morab  decent,  371 1  his 
reputation  for  piety,  ib. ;  liiB  genias,-  ib. ;  his  heresy,  ib. ; 
his  duphcity  and  deceit,  378  ;  settles  at  Rome,  and  giveio^ 
fence  to  the  church,  ib. ;  flies  to  Afrioa  upon  taking  of  Rome, 
ib. ;  passes  into  Palestine,  and  excites  notice  of  Jerom,  373 ; 
writes  respectfully  to  AugUBtiDe,  375 ;  his  letter  to  Deme^ 
trias,  376;  his  letter  to  a  widow,  ib. ;  his  heretical  book,  ib.; 
summoned  before  council  of  Diospolis,  377 ;  denies  his  letter 
to  the  widow,  378  ;  acquitted,  ib.;  improves  his  acquittal  to 
heretical  purposes^  379  ;  bis  opinions  condemned  in  council 
of  Carthage,  ib. ;  and  in  council  of  Milevum,  380 ;  his  letter 

,  to  Innocoit,  381 ;  condemned  by  Zozimus,  383 ;  complains 
of  his  treatment,  and  imposes  on  respectable  persons,  384 ; 
reduced  to  obscurity,   387;  his  insidiousntss^    394;  ^ 

i       writings,  ib. 

-v>  a  Goth,  chosen  king,  by  a  remnant  of  tint  nation,  iii.  '143 ; 
his  pious  trust  in  God,  144 ;  his  success  against  the  Ara- 

,        bians,  ib.  ••     < 

Pelican,  Conrady  a  Swiss  divine,  his  controversy  with  Erasmus, 
iv.  239, 320,  note.  » 

fenmice^  its  influence  in  withdrawing  sinners  from  Christ,  iv«  9. 

PendUi  King  of  Mercia,  a  Pagan,  defeats  Edwin,  iii,  105;  and 
Oswald,  108  ;  slain,  109. 

^-  son  of  the  former,  embraces  and  propagates  Christianity, 
iii.  109. 

Pepin,  son  uf  Charles  Martel,  usurps  the  crown  of  France,  iii.  161 ; 
supports  the  Pope,  163  ;  gains  great  advantages,  from  the 
Lombards,  and  bestows  them  on  the  Pope,  ib. ;  his  death, 

,        164. 

Peregrittits,  Lucian's  account  of  him,  i.  a44.  it  seq. ;  commits 

suicide,  533  ;  a  statue  erected  to  him,  ib. 

Pergamus,  church  of,  i.  69. 

ferpetua,  a  lady  of  quality,  her  constancy,  i.  305  ;  exposed  to  a 
wild  cow,  308 ;  her  extraordinary  fbrtitude,  ib. ;  her  mar- 
tyrdom, 309  ;  her  visions  doubtful,  ib. 

Peter^  the  apostle*  his  discourse  on  the  efiiision  of  the  Spirit,  i.  6t 
miraculous  cure  by  him  and  John,  10 ;  imprisoned,  11;  dis- 
missed, ib.  ;  impnsoued  by.  Herod  Ag^ppa,  23 ;  delivered 
by  an  angel,  24  ;  opens  the  debate  of  the  council  at  Jenisa-^ 
lem,  27;.  dissembles  his  opinion^iespecting  the  Gentiles^  30 ; 
his  activity  in  establishing  the  churches,  38 ;  raises  Tabitha 
from  the  dead,  ib. ;  is  sent  to  Samaria,  40 ;  retonos'  to  Jeni- 
salem>  41;  ipiis  visit  to  Cornelius,  45;  bis  labovrs  tail 


marly f^MH,  113.;  bis  wife's  fnattyrd^m,  114,  Bis  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Pftfr^  one  of  DiocleBian's  bouMholH^  his  martyrdom,  ii.  7. 

1-^  the  monk « stuffiftrs  martyrdom,  ii.  25^ 

—  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  a  martyr,  deposes  Meletius,  ii,  49 ;  his 

patience,  how  tried,  50 ;  his  character,  ib. 
<^—  named  by  Athanasius  as  his  successor,  ii.  161  ;  his  election 

approved  by  the  church,  164 ;  opposition  raised  by  Euzoius 

to  him,  ib.  ;  banished,  165 ;  recovers  his  see,  168. 
-^  Bp.  of  Terrace,  consents  to  a  species  of  persecution  against  the 

Jews,  iii.  45. 
s*^  Kiti^  0/  Hungary,  persecutes  Gerard  Bishop  of  Choriad, 

iii.  292 ;  expelled,  ib. ;  recalled,  ib.  \  -  banished,  293. 

—  Abbot  of  Cluney,  his  ill  founded  celebrity,  iii.  435  ;  bis  kind- 

ness to  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib* 
< —  the  Hermit,  famous  for  promotif^g  the  first  cn^ades,  iv.  25  ; 

his  mstf  actions  respecting  crusades,  ib. 
Petit,  Jokfi,  -a  friar,  vindicates  an  assassination,  iv.  209 ;  accused 

before  council  of  Constance,  but  not  condemned,  ib. 
Petrarch,  a  great  reviver  of  polite  literliture,  iv.  67. 
Philadelphia,  church  of,  i.  95. 

Phiieas,  a  Bp.  and  man  of  eminence,  suffers  martyrdom,  ii.  8 ; 
hifiT  episode  to  church  of  Thmuitse,  9. 
:.PhilekioH,  Paars  epistle  to,  i.  83. 

'  "Pkilipf  one  of  seven  deacons,  i.  16 ;  preaches  at  Samaria,  40 ; 
baptizes  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  43 ;  settles  at  Csssafea,  44 ; 
•  emeiJtains  8tw  Paul,  ib. 
\  —1  .the  Arabian  emperor,  murders  and  c^dceeeds  Gordian,  i.  321  ; 
^  -  '  professes  Christiatfilty,  33^1 ;  not  a  cordial  friend  to  the  Goi^ 
..;•'   .  pel,  ib.;  slain,  323. 

..  r-  Auguitlis,  King  of  France,  his  sagacity,  iii.  443  ;  and  worldli* 
•  ''       ness,  ib. ;  persecutes  the  Waldenses,  ib. 
,  r^'  Dcike  of  Savoj^,  protects  the  Waldenses,  iii.  499. 
^•^  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  promotes  the  Reformation,  v.  2.75 ;  at- 
tempts to  gain  over  Duke  George,  376;  foiled  in  a  second 
conciliatory' attenipt,  428 ;  proposes  an  association  of  several 
German  states,  429;  his  magnanimous  declaration,  in  a 
crisis  of  danger,  439 ;  endangered  by  a  secret  treaty,  ibu»  440 ; 
engages  inr  the  treaty  of  Magdeburg,  441;  his  policy  and 
conduct  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  442  h  seq. ;  his  proposal  for 
domestic  reform  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  449 ;  his  character, 
450 ;    calls  a  synod  to  determine  the  reformed  doctrines, 
45  \  ;  his  measures  of  reform  in  Hesse,  453  ;  founds  ^b 
university  of  Marpurg,  ib. ;  disposed  to  offensive  measures  in 
the  cduse  of  the  Reformation^  ib. ;  induces  the  elector  te 
adopt    warlike  measure?^  493;   his  ardoterr  in  the  cause, 
4d5 »  endeavours  to  reeonoile  the  Lutheran!  and  Zuinglian^ 
5*8,  556. 
•*»-  Coune  of  HaiMWer,  for>^rds  the  Reformation,  ♦.  Sfa. 
JFUUpfH  (ihnrah  of,  i^  6i- ;  why  called  \hto  flmtcity  of  Ma^onia, 
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63 ;  description  therec^,  ib. ;  libenjity  of  the  church  of,  65 ; 

epistle  to  it,  ib. 

Philosophers^  extraordinary  story  of  the  conversion  of  one,  ii.  57.^ 

PhocaSf  a  centarion,  raised  to  the  empire,  iii.  66 ;  his  character, 
67,  1 17 ;  deposed  and  put  to  death,  117. 

PhotinuSj  Bp.  of  Sirmiuro,  deposed  as  a  Sabellian,  ii.  85* 

Photiusj  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  his  character,  iii.  :  98,  note ;  his 
opposition  to  Ignatius,  226 ;  reproved  by  Cyril,  S27. 

Pilgrimages^  bad  effects  of  tbem,  iii.  219. 

PioniuSf  a  presbyter,  of  Smyrna,  his  admirable  address  to  the 
people,  i.  403 ;  imprisoned,  406 ;  forced  to  an  idol  temple, 
407  ;  his  bold  confession,  ib. ;  silence^  Ruffintis  by  an  appro? 
priate  answer,  ib. ;  suffers  martyrdom,  408. 

Pius  IV»  Pope,  persecutes  the  Waldenses,  iii.  503. 

Planitz,  Johfif  a  German  nobleman,  represents  Frederic  of  Saxony 
at  diet  of  Nuremberg,  v.  114;  his  attacbmient  to  Protes- 
tantism, ib. ;  his  prudent  conduct  at  Nuremberg,  ib.  124. 

Plato^  how  distinguished  from  other  philosophers,  ii.  346. 

PlatonicSy  new,  lise  of,  ii.  loB. 

PUny^  his  letter  to  Trajan,  i.  145. 

Plotinusj  a  Platonist,  his  great  reputation,  i.  536. 

ploughman's  Complaint,  a  tract,  its  celebrity,  iv.  74. 

Pluralities^  question  of,  care  of  the  church  upon  it,  iv.  40. 

PoJiebradf  King  of  Poland,  persecutes  the  Hussites,  iv.  282. 

Pog^'tr^, secretary  to  Pope  John  XXIII.  his  ingenuous  testimony 
to  the  behaviour  and  eloquence  of  Jerom  of  Prague,  iv.  265. 

Polentz,  George  de,  Bp.  of  S^mland,  styled  father  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Prussia,  v.  178. 

Poliaco,  Johfiy  de,  opposes  the  Mendicant  orders,  iv.  21  ;  con- 
demned by  papal  authority,  ib. 

Poliander^  Johity  the  amanuensis  of  Eckius,  embraces  and  warmly 
supports  the  reformed  doctrines,  v.  178. 

Polychiusj  Mar  tiny  his  extraordinary  prognostic  respecting  Luther, 
iv.  325;  his  fame,  ib. 

Politian,  a  devout  soldier  at  court,  visits  Augustine,  ii.  35 1« 

Polycarpy  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  i.  173. ;  succeeds  to  the 
bishopric  of  Smyrna,  209 ;  was  familiar  with  the  apostles, 
ib. ;  supposed  to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  in  the  Revelations,  210;  his  conference  with 
Anicetus,  respecting  Easter,  ib. ;  his  reply  to  Marcion,  ib.; 
particulars  of  bis  martyrdom,  2 1 2. 

Pomeranusy  see  Bugenhagius. 

PomeriuSy  Juliany  his  writings,  ii.  548. 

PonticuSy  a  youth,  suffers  martyrdom,  i.  235* 

Pontiusy  a  deacon,  his  life  of  Cyprian,  i.  324 ;  his  extraordinary 
affection  for  that  bishop,  455. 

JPope  becomes  a  secular  prince,  iii.  151 ;  becomes  master  of 
Ravenna  and  other  cities,  163;  assumes  infallibility,  164; 
obtains  Ferrara  and  otber  fortresses,  ib. ;  obtains  other 
grants  from  Charlemagne,  165;  those  of  tenUi  centoryi 
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their  atrocious  wickedoeBs,  S46;  bis  authority  opposed, 
by  kings  and  councils,  347 ;  right  of  emperor  to  choose 
him,  349 ;  effect  of  this  regulation  on  the  morals  of  Popes^ 
ib. ;  right  of  election  transferred  to  cardinals,  385 ;  bis  in^ 
feriority  to  councils,  iv.  306 ;  his  supremacy  controverted 
by  Luther,  403. 

Popedoniy  commencement  of,  iii.  146;  its  identity  with  Anti- 
christ, 157 ;  its  despotism  not  acknowledged  in  eighth  century^ 
193 ;  growth  of  its  influence,  197 ;  its  power  strongly  fixed  by 
Charlemagne,  30i ;  domination  of,  385 ;  its  power  extended 
in  England,  304 ;  instances  of  its  tyranny,  oppression  and 
corruptions,  436,  480,  485,  486,  487,  490;  iv.  5,  6,  8  j 
schism  in  it,  66;  its  decline,  v.  113. 

topert/y  opposition  to,  in  ninth  century,  iii.  31 1  &  seq.;  in  eleventh 
century,  386  &  seq. ;  its  essential  difference  from  Protes- 
tantism, 485 ;  iv,  307 ;  its  corruptions,  413, 568,  note;  v.  91, 
104,  113,  131,  185. 

Porphyry y  studies  under  Plotmus,  i*539;  ii«io8;  his  learning^ 
and  talents,  i.  539 ;  in  early  life  a  Christian,  ii.  109;  cause 
of  his  apostacy,  ib. ;  his  books  replete  with  malignity  and 
talent,  ib. ;  his  philosophy  of  oracles,  ib.  ; 

TossidomuSy  Bp.  of  Calama,  his  life  of  Augustine,  ii.  399,  note; 

461.  ^  \ 

Potamictnaj  her  beauty,  firmness  and  martyrdom,  i.  399 ;  alleged 
to  have  appeared  to  Basilides,  300. 

Potamoy  Bp.  of  Heraclea,  insults  Lusebius  at  couucil  of  Tyre, 
ii.  68  ;  receives  cruel  treatment  from  the  Arians,  79, 

PothinuSy  Bp.  of  Lyons,  his  martyrdom,  i.  330. 

Praxeas,  his  heresy,  i.  381 ;  retracts,  383. 

Prayer^  Lord*8y  daily  used  in  the  churches,  ii.  433 ;  Augustine'^ 
exposition  of,  480. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  origin  of,  iii.  156,  note. 

Preachings  its  importance,  iv.  69. 

Predestination y  doctrine  of,  misunderstood  by  Ambrose,  ii.  338  ; 
Augustine's  opinion  thereon,  465;  other  opinions  thereon^ 
iii.  5,  19. 

Presbjfteiian  system,  scriptural  and  primitive  in  a  degree,  but 
defective,  i.  518. 

Presbytersy  distinct  all  along  from  bishops,  i.  514;  in  some  in- 
stances elected  by  the  people,  ib. ;  why  chosen  by  people, 
517  ;  how  diflferent  at  Alexandria  from  rest  of  the  church,' 

ii.  51- 
Prkky  spiritual,  its  nature,  v.  473. 

Pritriasy  a  Dominican,   writes  against  the  Theses  of  Luther,' 

iv.  351 ;  silenced  by  the  Pope,  360. 
PnmasiitSy  an  African  bishop,  character  of  his  writings,  ii.  545. 
Printing  invented,  iv.  388.  \ 

PriscUkiy  see  Aquila. 
l^risciUiany  a  heretic,  his  character,  ii.  187  ;  put  to  death,  ^189; 

honoured  as  a  martyr,  ib. 
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PmcUUbnUts^  thetr  h^reiiy,  ii.'i87;    cfipitaTlj  p«tti8fiedf,U89, 

Prtsbn,  the  navne  of  a  tiiondster}%  its  pecoKaf  pUui,  iii.-  39. 

P?4*t*ftft<^,  an  impostor,  detected,  i.  361. 

Probas  the  Emperor,  succeeds  Tacitus,  i.  497. 

f  ro^/u«,  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  puts  an  end  to  the  sctiism  of  the 
Joannists,  ii,  ^gj.   •  .       ,  • 

Procopius,  a  martyr,  answers  a  demand  to  sacrifice  by  a  quotatioD 
from  Homer,  ii.  13. 

Prbttilus^  recovers  Sevems  from  sickness,  f.  31O. 

ProertsiuSy  his  magnanimous  refusal  to  be  exempted  from  Jnliau's 

(       laW  against  public  teachers,  ii.  127. 

FrophetSy  celestial,  v.  203  ;  their  pretensions,  204.  • 

Prosper^  M^ithstands  Semi'>Pelagfailisffl,  ii.  389,  411,  488 ;  hh 
6pittion  respecting  predestination,'  467  ;  iii>  5 ;  -distingaishes 
himself  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  gtace^  i<-  54^  ;  excel- 
lence of  his  spirit,  ib.  . 

Pfoiestant  princes,  their  protest  and  appeal j  v.  555  ;  their  prr^- 

^  -teediiigs  in  consequence  of  thef  diet  of  Spires,  557>;  cooclude 
'  an  alliance*  at  Smalcald,  562.  * 

Protestantism^    its  essential  diflRerence   from  popery,  iii.  485; 

^       iv.  307.  * 

Protestants  in  .twelfth  century,  iii.  376 ;  origin  of  the  term,  v.  554. 

Provision f  system  of,  iv.  49,  66. 

Prussians  J  the  last  of  EUfopesin  rmtions  to  receive  tlie  Gospel, 

<  iii.  294 ;  their  character,  iv.  14 ;  compelled  to  receive  Chris- 
tianity, ib. 

Psalmody y  origin  of  in  church  of  Milan,  li.  357. 

PubUoy  her  courageous  zeal  against  idolatry  before  Julian,  ii*  138. 

Pntcherioy  sister  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  ii.  522  ;  her  cfaairacter, 
ib. ;  her  ascendancy  over  her  brother,  ib ;  sacceeds  to  the 
empire  and  Mafcian,  5^16. 

Pupiant  accuses  Cyprian  of  haughtiness,  i.  440 ;  disowns  his  au« 
'thority,  5b. 

PvpiemtSy  Emperor,  sticceeds  Maxiniin  jointly  with  Btdbinus, 
i.32i._ 

Purgatory,  m.  156,  note;  iv.  3B. 

Q- 

QuadratuSy  6p.  of  Athens,  restores  order  in  that  church,  i.  176; 
*       presents  an  apology  to  Adrian,  177. 
QuintOy  her  martyrdom,  i.  309, 
Quintusy  his  lapse,  i.  213. 

R. 

Rabanusy  Abp.  of  Mentz,  his  learning,  iii.  198 ;  opposes  doctrine 
,  of  transubstantiation,  ib.  212;  deficient  in  Godliness,  ib.j 
«  -    hn  controversy  with  Golteschafcus,  222  &  aeq. 
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Radbert,  Pascasius^   introduces  doctiloe  of  transuliiiaritiationy 

;        Hi.  198. 

Radegunda^  daughter  of  the  King  of  Tburingiay  taken  captive  in 
infancy,  iii.  28 ;  falls  to  the  lot  of  Clotaire,  who  marries  her^ 
ib. ;  her  piety  infected  with  monastic  ism,  ib. ;  separates  from 
her  husband,  and  follows  monastic  rules,  ib. 

Madulpky  a  monk  of  tenth  century,  his  intimate  ac<)uaintance  with 
divine  truth,  iii.  379 ;  extr:ict8  from  his  writings,  ib. 

Jiapifiy  strictures  on  his  history  iv.  189,  190. 

Jlatisbon,  confederacy  of,  v.  173. 

•Jiarenita,  Exarchate  of,  what,  iii.  162 ;  given  ta  the  Pope,  163. 

Raynardy  Earl  of  Toulouse,  protects  the  Waldenses,  iii.  486 ;  his 
unjustifiable  means  of  resisting  the  Pope,  ib. ;  his  deficiency 
in  true  religion,  ib.  490,  4194  ;  his  death,  493. 

—  son  of  the  former,  his  misfortunes,  iii.  494. 

RecareduSf  succeeds  his  father  ill  kingdom  of  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
iii.  3 1 ;  embraces  orthodoxy,  ib. ;  destroys  Ariauism  in  Spain, 
ib. ;  his  character,  45. 

Meformationy  propriety  of  the  name,  iv.  74 ;  remarkable  eventi, 
.  subservient  to  it,  38&  &  seq. ;  its  fruits,  v.  72,  74 ;  its  pro- 
gress, 94,  95, 98,  99,  100,  139  &  seq..  177  &  seq.  i86&8eq. 

375  &  »eq- 54-1- 
ReineriuSy  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  the   Waldenses, 

iii.  453,  473 ;  made  inquisitor,  494. 
itemhardj  Martiny  a  partizan  of  Carobtadt,   his  attack   upoft 

Luther,  v.  229. 
ReinheTy  Sancko^  an  apostate,  persecuter  of  the  Waldenses,  bi| 

account  of  the  Wickliffeites,  iv.  so3;  and  of  the  Waldensesi 

ib.  note. 
Rembart,  Bp.  of  Bremen,  his  labours  and. character,  iii.  343; 

preaches  in  Brandenburg,  343. 
Remgius,  Abp«  of  Lyons,  vindicates  Gotteschalcus,  iii  335. 
Rhedon,  Thomas^  a  Carmelite  friar,  preaches  against  corruptions 

of  Rome,  iv.  389 ;  degraded  and  burned,  ib. 
RicarduSf  his  treatise  on  the  Incarnation,  iii.  433. 
Richard,  L  of  England,  sends  for  and  hears  Joachim  of  Calabria^ 

iii.  425 ;  bis  subserviency  to  the  Pope,  436. 
^—  IL  of  England,  patronizes  persecution  of  Uie  LoHards,  iv.164; 

deposed,  167. 
Robert,  King  of  France,  patronizes  learning,  iii.  384. 

—  a  Waldensian,  turns  Dominican,  made  inquisitor  general,  and 

persecutes'  the  Waldenses,  iii.  510 ;  suspended  by  the  Pope^ 
ib.;  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  ib. 
RogatianSy  what,  ii.  426. 

Rokysan,  a  Calixtine,  seduced  by  ambitious  motives,  iv.  38O'; 
made  Archbishop  of  Prague,  ib. ;  his  temporising  conductt 
381,  282,  383;  his  sensibility  at  the  torture  of  Gregory, 
*  384 ;  persecutes  the  Hussites,  285  ;  dies  in  despair,  ibr 
RoUoy  a  Norwegian  pirate,  ravages  France,  and  ^becomes  Duke 
'       of  Normandy,  iii.  261 ;  marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  the 
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Simple,  and  embraces  Christianity,  ib. 

Romans,  their  superstitious  character,  ii.  107 ;  fond  of  adepciog 
gods  of  conquered  nations,  ib. 

Jiomamis,  a  deacon  of  Caesarea,  rebukes  the  cowardice  of  the  apo»- 
tates  at  Antioch,  ii.  14;  seized,  and  has  his  tongue  cut  out, 
15 ;  suffers  other  tortures  and  martyrdom,  ib 

Rome,  church  of,  its  erection  obscure,  i.  78  ;  epistle  thereto,  80^ 
same  as  church  at  Babylon,  81 ;  epistle  froai,  to  chorcb  of 
Carthage,  339;  thriving  state  of,  341 ;  schism  therein  raised 
by  Novatian,  37*2  ;  state  of,  in  third  century,  373 ;  see  of^ 
corrupted  under  Vigilius,  iii.  29 ;  election  to,  necessary  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  34,  note;  its  supposed  supre^ 
macy,  38 ;  its  great  depravity,  249 ;  iv.  246 ;  its  supremacy 
acknowledged  by  princes,  iiL  350 ;  becomes  seat  of  Anti- 
christ, 170. 

— -  city  of,  burned,  i.  97 ;  taken  by  the  Goths,  ii.  372. 

—  empire,  of  its  moral  condition  during  first  three  centuries, 

i.  512- 
Rjorar,  George,  a  disciple  of  Luther's,  instrument  of  giving  pnb- 

licity  to  Lu therms  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,  iv.  514. 
Rosary,  constituted  by  Dominic,  iv.  24. 

Roscelin,  publishes  erroneous  views  of  the  Trinity,  iii.  309  ;  con- 
<        futed  by  Anselm,  ib. ;  condemned  for  Tritheism,  340* 
Roscoe,  misrepresents  the  character  of  Luther,  v.  514. 
Romsel,  Garret,  a  Lutheran,  sent  by  Margaret  of  Navarre  to 

confer  with  Strasburg  divines,  v.  186. 
Ruffinus,  his  opinion  quoted  by  Caelestius  the  heretic,  ii.  374 ;  his 

quarrel  with  Jerom,  446. 
Rvmdd,  au  English  or  Irish  missionary,  his  labours,  iii.  188; 

murdered,  189. 
Rupert,  Bp.  of  Worms,  invited  to  Bavaria,  iii.  114;  success  of  his 

ministry,  ib»;  made  Bishop  of  Saltzburg.  ib. 


iSfl65flM  breaking,  laws  against  it,  ii.  523,  527;  iii.  95, 

Sabhatius,  a  Jew,  ordained  by  Marcian,  the  Novatian  bishop, 
ii.  242  ;  his  ambitious  views  and  pretences  to  strictness,  ib.; 
obliged  by  a  council  to  swear  against  aiming  at  a  bishopric 
243 ;  breaks  his  oath,  and  excites  a  schism,  ib. 

Saheans,  Christianity  spread  among  them,  ii.  105. 

Babellianism,  i.  482,  487. 

SabeUians,  their  heresy,  ii.  85. 

Sabina,  sister  to  Pionius,  her  confession,  i.  405. 

Sadfiucees,  their  character,  i.  13  ;  persecute  the  Apostles,  ib. 

St.  Amour,  William  de,  his  celebrity,  iv.  18;  opposes  the  friara 
ib.  19 ;  banished,  and  his  book  burned,  2  a  ;  returns  to  Paris 
ib. ;  his  character,  ib.  ' 

St.  Pour^ain^  Durandus  de,  his  fame  in  school  divi.nity,  iv.  io8 
note.  j^  9 
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Saints,  so  called,  not  always  reputable  characters,  iii.  149. 
SaUza,  James  o(,  Bp.of  Breslau,  favcmrs  the  Reformation,  v.  145. 
Salviatt,  Bp.  of  Marseilles,  character  of  bis  writings,  ii.  546. 
Samariaj  church  of,  i.  36 ;  situation  of,  39 ;  how  inhabited,  ib. 
Samaritans^  their  origin,  i.  39 ;  receive  the  Gospel,  40. 
Sampson^  a  Welchman,  founds  a  monastery  at  Dol,  iii.  126 ;  made 

Bishop  of  Dol,  tb. ;  his  renown,^ 7. 
Samson,  a  Waldensian  martyr,  his  horrid  death,  iii.  504. 
Sanctus-,  of  Vienne,  distinguished  in  the  persecution,  i.  227 ;  liis 
extraordinary  fortitude,  228 ;  renewal  of  his  tortures,  232 ; 
his  martyrdom^  ib. 
Saper,  King  of  Persia,  his  treatment  of  the  Emperor  Valerian, 

i.  478  ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  ii.  107. 
Sapphira,  struck  dead  for  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  13. 
Sapricius,  story  of  him  and  Nicephorus,  i.  473. 
Saracmsy  progress  of  Christianity  among  them,  ii.  239 ;  their  con-^ 
quests,  iii.  128, 145;  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths, 
'143;  defeated  by  Pelagius,  144;  by  Charles  Martel«  145; 
their  government  becomes  more  regular,  165;  invade  Cala- 
bria, 282 ;  persecute  Christians  in  Africa,  286. 
Sardis,  church  of,  i.  93. 
SaroUa,   wife  of   Gey sa,  •  persuades  her  husband  to  embrace 

Christianity,  iii.  252. 
Safur,  steward  to  Huneric^s  house,  persecuted  for  his  orthodoxy, 

ii.  495 ;  his  constancy,  ib. 
Saul,  of  Tarsus,  his  character  and  education,  i.  18 ;  persecutes  the 
church,  ib. ;  his  conversion,  ib.;  goes  to  Jerusalem,  21'; 
sent  by  the  Apostles  to  Tarsus,  22.     See  Paul. 
Savanarola,  Jerome,  an  Italian  monk,  his  boldness  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  iv.  289;   imprisoned,  ib.;  his  meditation  on 
xxxi.  Psalm,  ib.;  burned  as  a  heretic,  290. 
Saville,  Sir  Henry,  his  life  of  Bradwardine,  iv.  85. 
Sawtre,  first  martyr  among  the  Lollards,  iv.  167;  recants,  ib.; 

recovers  his  courage  and  suffers,  ib.  168. 
Schaumhurg,  a  Franconian  knight,  offers  protection  to  Luther, 

iv.  465. 

Schism  among  the  Corinthians  rebuked  by  Clement,  i.  126; 

breaks  out  in  church  of  Carthage,  368;  also -in  church  off 

Rome,  372  ;  blamed  to  an  excess  by  Cyprian,  386 ;  of  Do- 

natists,  ii«  47 ;  of  Novatians,  and  others,  under  their  proper 

heads. 

Schleinig,  John  d,  Bp.  of  Misnia,  opposes  the  Reformation,  v.  74. 

jSchuch,  fFolffgangus,  a  reformed  minister,  his  labours,  couragje 

and  martyrdom,  v.  380. 
Schurff,  Dr.  Luther's  advocate  at  Worms,  bis  management  there, 
iv.  547 ;  sent  by  Frederic  as  a  confidential  agent  to  Luther, 
v.  54 ;  his  sentiments  on  Luther's  marriage,  255. 
-ScilHia,  a  city  of  Africa,  account  of  martyrs  there,  i.-  302. 
Scot,  John,  Bp.  of  Dunkeld,  his  character,  iv.  17;  proposes  to 
have  his  see  divided,  ib. 
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Scoius,  John,  his  learning,  iii.  198;  opposes  4ranBub6taiitiatioD,ih 

s  1 2  ;  deficient  in  godliness,  1 98. 
• —  John  Dunsy  his  learning  and  character,  iv.  67. 
Scriptures,  preference  given  to  bunaan  writings  above  them,  aL 

197 ;  providential  preservation  of  their  integrity,  203. 
ScuUetw,  Abraham,  his  character  as  an  historian,  v.  380. 
Seckaidorf,  his  translation  of  the  history  of  Lutheranism,  it.  305, 

314,  note. 
$eUariuSf  Michael,  an  Anabaptist,  his  martyrdom^  v»  54^. 
Sepulchre,  Holy  Church  of,  its  magnificence,  ii.  loa* 
»Serapion,  a  martyr,  i.  391. 

-^  an  aged  Christian,  bis  fall  and  recovery,  i.  395,  », 

ISerenitts  Granidnus,  his  letter  to  Adrian,  i.  177. 
Serenus,  Bp.  pf  Marseilles,  destroys  images  in  churches,  iii.  55, 153^ 
Sergius,  a  Paulician,  his  excellent  character,  iii.  207. 
Serai,  Ahp.  of  York,  his  courageous  rebuke  of  the  pope,  iv.  id; 

excommunicated,  but  retains  his  see,  ib. 
Severus,  Septimvs,  Emperor,  persecutes  the  Christiana,  i.  270, 

S94;  his  character,  270;  his  death,  310. 

—  Alexander,  Emperor,  countenances  the  Christiana^  i.  316;  his 

mixed  worship,  3 1 7 ;  his  partial  adoption  of  Christian  maxims^ 
.       ib.;  nicknamed  Afchjsynagogus,  ib»;  murdered,  321 

—  Sulpitius,  the  historian,  his  character,  ii.  187,530;  exagge- 

rates  chaiacter  of  Martin,  192 ;  his  superstitions  concerning 
the  dead,  ib. ;  his  intimacy  with  Paulinus  of  Nola,  ib. ;  de- 
cisive marks  of  his  conversion,  531. 

Sibtrt^  King  of  the  East  Angles,  his  zeal  and  piety,  iii.  104. 

Sick,  visitation  of  Anselm's,  direction  for,  iii.  313. 

Sickcngen,  Francis,  a  German  nobleman,  patronizes  Luther,  24^ 
note ;  his  motives  and  their  consequences,  ib.  570. 

Sidonius,  of  Lyons,  celebrated  as  an  orator  and  poet,  ii.  497;  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Clermont,  ib. ;  his  liberality,  ib. 

§igcjrid,  an  English  missionary,  his  labours,  iii.  294;  made  Bi- 
shop of  Wixia,  ib. ;  bis  character,  295. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Burgundy,  brought  over  to  orthodoxy,  iii.  1 3; 
puts  to  death  his  son,  ib.;  repents,  ib.;  his  prayer,  ib.;  how 
answered,  ib. 

«-*«  Emperor,  attends  council  of  Constance,  iv.  210 ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  Pope  John  the  twenty-third,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. 
219,  {^22;  his  base  conduct  towards  Uuss,  221,  239,  240; 
attempts  to  restore  unity  10  the  hierarchy,  Q24;  accuses 
Pope  John,  ib.;  wishes  to  save  Huss,  247;  blushes  at  the 
rebuke  of  Uuss,  351 ;  desirous  of  a  partial  reformation,  274. 

Silas  accompanies  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  i.  55 ;  after- 
wards joined  with  Paul  alone,  56.     See  Paul. 

Silverius,  Bp.  of  Rome,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Vigilius,  iii. 
23 ;  banished  to  Palmaria,  and  dies  of  hunger,  ib. 

Silvester  III.  Pope,  deposed  for  simony  and  wickedness,  iii.  285, 

< .       note-    .  ,       .  . 

—  a  friar,  his  martyrdom,  iv.  -289, 
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JSimeou,  succeeds  James  as  pastor  of  Jerusalem,  i  106  ^  his  maiv 
tyrdoip,  151. 

w  an  officer,  sent  to  persecute  the  Paulicians,  iii.  906;  ^dopts 
their  faith,  and  preaches  the  Gospel,  ib.;  dies  a  martyr,  ib. 

/Simon  Magus  convinced  of  truth  of  Christianity,  i*  40 ;  offei^  the 
Apostles  money,  ib. ;  reproved  by  Peter^  41 ;  iaUier  of  the 
Docteae,  1*35  ;  honoured  even  to  idolatry,  139*. 

SiiRonj^,  law  against  It,  ii.  527. 

Sitnpliciany  a  Presbyter  of  Rome,  his  learning  and  piety,  ii.  176; 
instructs  Ambrose,  ib. ;  and  Augustine,  ib^ ;  succeeds  Am- 
brose in  seeof  Milan,  176, 433 ;  visited  by  Augustine,  347. . 

rSicinniiu^  Bp.  of  the  Novatians,  writes  against  Chrysostom,  ii^ 
386 ;  hi?  character,  ib. ;  joins  in  persecuting  Chrysostom,  294. 

..^  Bishop  pf  Constantinople^  ii. .5114 ;  his, character,  ilv 

Sixtusy  Bishop  of  Rome,  i.  446 ;  suffers  nKxrtyrdom,  45 1 ;  mani- 
fests a  spirit  of  prophecy,  470. 

Sleidan^  his  history  commended,  iv.  309. 

Smaicaldf  treaty  of,  v.  441. 

Smaragdus^  extract  from  his  writings,  iii.  274. 

Smyrna,  Church  of,  i.  90 ;  epbtle  of,  respecting  Polycarp's  mar- 
tyrdom, 211,  \ 

SociniittiUfiij  ii.  386, 395,  note.  .  . 

Socrates,  the  historian,  his  fairness,  ii.  72;  inclined  to  Nova- 
tianism,  286;  unjustly  censures  Chrysostom,  ib. ;  bis^h^ 
racter  as  an  author,  518,  note;  537. 

Sjlyman,  Sultan,  invades  Hungary,  v.  456 ;  gains  a  signal  vic- 
tory, ib. ;  invades  Austria,  and  besieges  Vienna,  457. 

Sophia,  wife  of  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  her  esteem  for 
John  Huss,  iv.  ^ii;  her  character  ib. ;  ordered  to.  retire 
after  his  condenmation,  212. 

Sophronius,Bp,  of  Jerusalem,  opposes  Monothelite  heresy,  iii.  19  l; 
his  writings,  131. 

5or6oii;ie,  College  of,  founded,  iv.  13. 

Sorcery,  see  Magic. 

Sozomen,  the  historian,  his  character  as  an  author,  ii*  537. 

Spulatinus,  secretary  and  chaplain  to  f*rederic  the  Wise,  patro- 
nizes Luther,  iv,  329;  intimidated,  393;  goes  to  VVittem- 
berg  to  examine  the  university  and  confer  with  Luther,  473  ^ 
his  letter  on  the  occasion,  ib. ;  entreats  Luther  not  to  appear 
at  Worms,  545;  his  friendship  with  Luther,  61,5;  short 
account  of  him,  616 ;  ventures  to  marry,,  v.  249^  257.^!^ 
observation  on  the  Diet  of  Spires,  447. 
^  Spengler,  Veter,  a  reformer,  his  martyrdom,  v.  468. 

Speral,  Paul,  a  reformer,  suffers  persecution,  y.  178;  escapes  to 
Wittemberg,  179;  made  Bp.  ofPomesane,  ib. 
.  SpireSi  conventipn  o^  v.  174 ;  .diet  of,  442  ;  ^  second  diet  of,55Js 

Spongia,  a  work  of  Erasmus,  v«  267. 

•^xSprtngt  James,  a  scholar  of  Lutbe^,  persecuted  a^d  oblijg|f^  to 
recant,  iv.  ^79,  notei  repents  \h  recantation  an4  &8^ui 
preaches,  ib. 
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'StaujntiuSy  Vicar  General  of  the  AugusQne  monks,  bis  learning 
and  religion,  iv.  323  ;  bis  extraordinary  prognoBti'c  of  La- 
ther, ib. ;  his  conduct  on  Luther's  examlnatioD  at  Augsburg, 
370  and  seq.;  withdraws  his  support  from  Luther,  377; 
his  conduct  palliated,  ib.;  receives  preferment^  379;  Lii^ 
tber's  letters  to  him,  ib. 

Stephen,  the 'Deacon,  his  martyrdom,!.  16. 

—  Bp«  of  Rome,  i.  419 ;  maintains  the  true  doctrine  respecting 

re-baptism,  443 ;  his  violence  on  the  subject,  444 ;  death, 

446- 

—  Bp.  of  Antioch,  an  Arian,  deposed  forcormption,  ii.  83. 

-^  Pope,  seeks  protection  from  Constantine,  iii.  16s ;  applies 
for  assistance  to  Pepin  and  the  French  duke,  iU ;  promites 
them  remission  of  sins,  ib. :  goes  to  Pavia  to  treat  vith 
Astulphus,  163  ;  passes  into  France  and  treats  with  Pepm, 
ib. ;  receives  Ravenna  and  other  great  advantages  from 
him,  ib.;  assumes  infallibility,  164;  supports  Desiderios 
and  obtains  Ferrara  and  other  advantages,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. 

m^  Chief  Prince  of  Hungary,  baptized,  iii.  253 ;  his  zeal,  ib.  991 ; 
his  character,  29a  ;  his  excellent  laws,  ib. ;  takes  the  Prince 
of  Transilvania  prisoner,  ib.;  restores  him  to  liberty  on 
condition  of  allowing  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  ib. ;  his 
afflictions  and  death,  ib. 

* —  a  Missionary  to  Sweden,  beaten  and  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try, iii.  357. 

* —  last  Bp.  of  the  Waldenses,  burned,  iv.  285« 

Slork,  a  baker,  his  fanaticism,  V.  44. 

Sfubner,  a  German  fanatic,  v.  44 ;  his  conference  with  Luther,  70. 

StwiicOj  a  Spanish  divine,  accused  of  calumny  by  Erasmus, 
V.  326;  publishes  a  book  against  Erasmus,  ib.  note. 

Subdeacon,  what,  iii.  58. 

SudburUf  Ahp.  of  Canterbury,  cites  WicklifF,iv.  114;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  murdered,  587. 

Suefiy  Otho,  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  forms  a  party  against 
his  father,  iii.  258 ;  his  apostacy,  expulsion,  restoration  and 
zeal,  ib. 

Suicide,  honourable  among  the  Gentiles,  i.  046;  committed  by 
Christians  in  Dioclesian  persecution,  ii.  11;  remarkable  one 
of  a  lady  at  Antioch,  and  her  daughter,  toavoid  brutality,  is. 

Supererogation,  doctrine  of,  iv.  308. 

Superintendant^  what,  v.  491. 

Swein,  King  of  Denmark,  subdues  Norwry  and  abolishes  idolatry 
there,  iii.  260  ;  compelled  to  do  penance  for  an  ill^al  act, 
297,  note ;  devastates  England,  300. 

Syhanus,  founder  of  the  Paulicians.     See  Constantine. 

Symmachus,  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  i.  31 1;  was  an  Ebto- 
nite,  and  inveighs  against  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  ib. 

*  — .  a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  his  attempt  to  restore 
'    Paganism,  ii.  194 :  his  address  to  the  emperors,  195. 
Synod f  see  Council. 
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T. 
Tahorites^  iv.  170,  278. 
Tacitusy  Emperor,  succeeds  Aurelian,  i.  497. 
Tamerlancy  the  Tartar,  persecutes  the  Christians,  iv.  65. 
Tancheliny  a  heretic,  iii.  375. 
Tanes^  a  Scotch  abbot,  preaches  in  Germany,  iii«  343 ;  made 

Bishop  of  Verden,  ib. 
TarasitUy  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  supports  image  worship,  iii.  166. 
Tastf  Herman^  a  reformer,  preaches   under   a   tree,  v»  132 ; 

preaches  the  first  public  reformed  sermon  at  Gardingen,  ib* 
Tatian,  deserving  of  the  name  of  heretic,  i.  265. 
Taubery  Caspar ^  a  reformer,  suffers  martyrdom,  v.  i88. 
Taylor,  William,  a  Lollard  priest,  burned,  iv.  197* 
Teutonic  Knights,  iv.  209,  233  ic  seq. 
TerentiuSy  an  officer  of  Valens,  petitions  for  a  church  for  the  or« 

thodox,  li.  166 ;  injuriously  treated,  ib. 
TertuUian,  his  character,  i.  277 ;  seduced  by  the  Montanists,  280 ; 

deserts  them   and  forms  the  sect   Tertullionists,  ib. ;  his 

treatise  against  Praxeas,  281 ;  his  views  of  the  Trinity,  ib. ; 

his  apology,  282  ;  apt  to  torture  Scripture  in  controversy, 

V.  385. 
Tetzel,  John,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,  employed  to  sell  the  indul- 
gences of  Leo  the  Tenth,  iv.  315,  347  ;  bis  character,  315 ; 

his  impious  conduct  in  re^rpect  to  sale  of  indulgences,  ib.  320 ; 

348,  note ;  sentenced  to  death  for  adultery,  but  escapes,  317; 

opposes  Luther  and  bums  his  theses,  347 ;  rebuked  by  Miltitz, 

389 ;  deserted  by  all,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  394. 
Tk^tre,  opinion  of  Cyprian  respecting  it,  i.  433 ;  of  the  Romans, 

434 ;  of  the  early  Christians,  435 ;  of  Julian,  ii.  116. 
Theobald,  Count  of  Blois,  brother  of  Stephen  King  of  England, 

his  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue,  iii.  338. 
Theodolinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  brings  over  the  nation  to 

orthodoxy,  iii.  50. 
Theodora,  Empress,  wife  of  Justinian,  her  unprincipled  attempt  to 

make  Vi^ius  Bishop  of  Rome,  iii.  22. 
«-  Empress,  supports  image  worship,  iii.  198 ;  her  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Paulicians,  207, 
Theodore,  Bp.  of  Pharan,  author  of  Monothelite  heresy,  iii.  120. 
Theodoret,  the  historian,  his  character,  ii.  537  ;  condemned  as  a 

heretic,  ib. ;  his  appeal  to  his  past  life  in  his  letter  to  Leo,  ib. ; 

restored  to  his  see,  538. 
Theodoric,  the  Goth,  dvercomes  Odoacer,  ii.  496,  510 ;  his  law 

against  the  adherents  of  Odoacer,  ib. ;  how  moderated  at  the 

intercession  of  Epiphanius,  ib. ;  employs  Epiphanius  on  a 

mission,  ib. 
Theodorus,  a  Christian,  tortured  at  the  command  of  Julian,  ii. 

158;  his  constancy  and .  remarkable  declaration  of  divino 

support,  ib. 
Theodosius,  chosen  by  GraUan  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire, 

ii.  178;  his  great  abilities,  179;  reprol^aM  Arianisotby 

Vol.  v.  Y  y 
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a  law,  18a  ;  calls  a  general  council  at  Conatantinople,  183 ; 
his  attempts  to  establish  union,  185 ;  prohibits  assembliei  of 
heretics,  186  ;  assists  Valentinian  the  younger  againitBlax- 
imus,  soo ;  hLi  vigorous  support  of  Christianitjt  soi ;  gnoti 
toleration  to  the  Luciferians,  ib.;  wasof  apunooate temper, 

,  203 ;  orders  a  massacre  to  punish  the  ThessalonianSi  ibj 
forbidden  by  Ambrose  to  enter  tKe  church,  ib ;  his  repent- 
ance and  restoration,  203;  becomes  sole  master  of  Romao 
world,  204  ^  his  measures  to  extirpate  idolatry,  ib. ;  endea- 
▼ours  to  induce  the  Roman  Senate  to  embrace  ChrisUanityy 
206 ;  makes  idolatry  a  capital  crime^  207 ;  his  death  end 
character,  ib.;  his  statue  insulted  at  Antioch,  281 ;  gene;^ 
rously  forgives  the  city,  282. 

Theodosius  II.  orders  the  body  of  Chrysostom  to  be  brought  witti 
funeral  solemnity  to  Constantinople,  iL  293 ;  succeeds  Arcii* 
dius,  519 ;  affords  refuge  to  the  Christian  fugitives  from  tfa^ 
Persian  persecution,  521 ;  engaged  in  a  war  m  oonseqasncf, 
ib.;  his  reign  and  character,  522  ;  completes  destruction  of 
idolatry,  ib. ;  instance  of  his  piety,  523 ;  his  laws  against  pro- 
fanatioii  oi Uie  sabbath,  ib. ;  and  against  progressof  Judaism, 
ib. ;  prohibits  molestation  of  Jew:j(  and  Pagatl§,  ib. ;.  reduces 
penalty  against  heathenism,  ib»  instance  of  his  weaknas, 
524;  his  death,  526. 

TheadotuSf  a  tanner,  distinguished  as  a  heretic,  i.  258 ;  denies 
Christ,  ib. 

^heognis,  of  Nice,  banished  for  supporting  Arianism,  ii.  66 ;  re- 
stored, ib. 

TAeognosttUj  of  Alexandria,  his  theological  opinions,  i.  508.    *  * 

"Theopftiiui,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  brought  up  a  gentile,  f.  250 ;  bis 
conversion,  251.  ' 

—  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  bad  character,  ii.  287 ;  coiitrives  the 
condemnation  of  Chrysostom,  ib. ;  his  death^bed  reflection, 
528.  ^ 

Tkeaphylactf  extracts  from  his  writings,  iii.  274  &  seq. ;  wasm 
luminary,  275." 

JTiiotecnuSy  governor  of  Antioch,  his  artifices  agamst  the  Chri): 
tians,  ii.  33. 

TkessaUmica^  church  of,  L  66 ;  epistle  to  it,  68 ;  character  o^  69. 

TkoTttf  Lambert^  a  reformed  monk,  his  martyrdom,  v.  148,  577; 

■        Luther^s  letter  to  him,  150. 

'Thrasamondy  King  of  the  Vandals,  ii.  516  ;  his  policy  against  the 
church,  iii.  x  ;  sends  220  bishops  into  exile,  3.  ^* 

TkurzQf  Jukn^  Bp.  of  Breslaw,  fovours  the  Heformation,  v.  143; 
Luther's  opinion  of  him,  144;  Melancthon's,  145. 

Thyatiray  church  of,  i.92. 

Tiberius  succeeds  Justin  in  the  empire,  iii.  34 ;  supports  Gregofj 
the  First,  ib.  . 

Tiniotkyy  chief  pastor  at  Ephesus,  i.  87  ;  Paul's  ejHStle  to  him,  ib. 

Totuiallf  Bp.  of  London,  his  acrimony  against  the  Reformert, 
v.  291 ;  solicits  Erasmus  to  oppose  Luther,  ib. 

forgaut  articles  of,  v.  56 1 . 
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^!muir,  Nicholas,  suffers  martyrdom  for  denying  transubstantia- 
tion,  V.  467. 

ITcrtoiOf  Cardinal  de,  opposes  Luther,  iv.  413. 

TrqjaHj  Emperor,  persecutes  the  Christians^  i.  145 ;  bis  letter  to 
Pliny^i48;  his  death,  174. 

Translation  of  clergy  forbidden,  ii.  63 ;  of  bishops  forbidden,  83. 

Tramubstantiation^  remarkable  testimpny  against  it,  iii.  95,  194 ; 
introduced  198;  an  upstart  notion,  212;  opposed  in  tenth 
century,  346 ;  established  by  a  council,  285 ;  required  by 
court  of  Rome  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  438 ;  idolatry 
resulting  from  it,  ib. ;  its  importance  in  ^e  popish  scheme, 

.       V.450. 

Trevisa^  John  £&,  vicar  of  Berkeley,  translates  the  Bible,  iv.  166 
his  character,  ib. 

Trinitarians,  their  difficulties  in  contending  against  Ariaiis,  ii.  59 
tb(^  manner  of  commenting  on  the  disputed  doctrine,  ib. 
their  conduct  contrasted  with  that  of  Arians,  74. 

Trinity,  treatise  on,  by  Novatian,  i.  400 ;  difficulty  of  supporting 

«  '  it  arising  from  imperfectbn  of  ideas  and  language,  486 ; 
universally  believed  in  the  church  in  third  century,  49 1 ,  509 ; 
inaccuracy  in- the  language  of  some  of  the  ancient  fathers 
respecting  it,  508 ;  reason  of  this,  ib. ;  sentiments  of  Roman 
Vyiiod  upon  it,  509;  Augustine's  treatise  on  it;  ii,  448; 
erroneous  views  of,  published  by  Roscelin,  iii.  309. 

Trocedorf,  Valentine^  a  reformer,  v.  145. 

Turks^  a  providential  scourge,  iii.  251 ;  supersede  the  Saracens, 
ib.;  their  ferocity,  ib.;  their  conquests,  333;  iv.  287; 
take  Cpnatantinople,  v.  457  ;  '  * 

Jyra,  Queen  of  t)enmark,  supports  Christianity  under  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  iii.  256. 

yalensy  an  Arian,  after  recanting  Christianity  supports  Arianism; 
ii,  85 ;  persecutes  the  Trinitarians,  86,  88. 

-—  Emperor,  ii.  155 ;  his  weakness,  ib. ;  persecutes  the  Trini* 

'   tarianSy  156 ;  receives  baptism  from  Eudoxious,  and  swears 

adherence  to  Arian  creed,  158;  orders  Britahnio,  a  Niceiie 

...  bisl^p,  to  communicaie  with  him  apd  his  adherents,  ib. ; 
banbhes  him  for  refusing,  159;  recals  him,  ib. ;  banfefae^ 
Evagnus,  ib. ;  his  conduct  tnomplained  of  by  a  deputation  of 

(  eighty  ecclesiastics,  ib. ;  orders  them  to  he  murdered,  ib. 
other  instances  of  his  persecution,  160,  161 ;  dies  in  battle; 
167 ;  had  previously  recalled  the  exiled  bishops,  ib. 

Valentinian^  Emperor,  when  an  officer  commanding  Julian's  body 
guards,  strikes  a  doorkeeper  for  defiling  his  mantle  with  the 
sacred  water  in  the  temple  of  Fortune,  ii.  128 ;  banished  foi: 
$be  offence,  ib, ;  succeecls  jointly  with  Valens  to  the  empins, 
155;  follows  Jovian's  pkn  in  affairs  of  the  church;  ib.f 
establishes  toleration  by  a  law,  168  ;  partially  restrains  its 

(  .  <«xtenly  169  ;  imposed  upon  by  Auxentius,  ib. ;  refers  dec-^ 
tion  of  a  bishop  of  Milan  to  bishops  of  the  province,  and 

Yy  2 
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refuses  to  nominate  one  bimselfy  174;  his  deatlr  and  dit- 
racter,  177. 
Valeniiniany  the  Younger^  succeeds  his  father  in  part  of  the  meMm 
empire/  iu  178  ;  imbibes  Arianism  from  fais  mother,  193 ; 
ill  treats  Ambrose,  194 ;  forsakes  Arianism  and  is  reconciled 
to  Ambroae,  200 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Fa/i»ii^'ntan«,  their  heretical  artifices,  i.  «73, 

Valerian^  Emperor,^  protects  the  church,  i.  427 ;  becomes  a  per* 
secutor,  445  ;  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  -478  ;  -treated  with 
ignominy  and  put  to  death,  ib. 

—  Bishop  of  Abbenza,  his  sufferings  fct  the  faith,-  iL  495. 

Vakriuif  Bishop  of  Hippo,  his  piety,  ii.  367  ;  ordains  Augnstinei 
ib. ;  has  him  made  bishop  jointly  with  himself^  368. 

VaUetueSf  see  Catkari. 

Vararancs^  King,  of  Persia,  persecutes  the  Christians,  ii.  520. 

VarillaSf  a  French  author,  his  character  of  Luther,  iv.  338. 

Varro^  his  division  of  religion,  ii.  418. 

VasOy  Gustavas,  King  of  Sweden,  takes  measores  to  reform  tike 
church,  v.^  133;  employs  his  chancellor  to  translate  the 
Scriptures,  134;  his  proclamation  upon  this  subject,  ib. ; 
his  wise  and  pious  conduct,  136,  141,  note ;  summons 
a  convocation,  137  ;  resigns  the  government  from  religious 
motives,  139;  persuaded, to  resume,  140;  his  caiKlor  in- 
stanced, 574. 

VaudeSy  see  Catkari. 

Vaudois,  see  Catkari* 

Vtrgerio,  a  lawyer  sent  by  Clement  VI I.  to  Ferdinand  to  prevent 
a  general  council,  v.  560 ;  manner  in  which  he  executed  his 
commission,  ib. 

Vettiui  EpaffotkuSy  his  character,  i.  225 :  advocates  cause  of  the 
Christians,  and  suffers  martyrdom,  ib. 

VicelinuSy  Bp.  of  Oldenburg,  his  labours,  character,  and  talents, 
iii.  430,  431 ;  sketch  of  his  former  life,  434. 

Victory  Bp.  of  Rome,  excommunicates  Asiatic  churches  for  dif* 
fering  as  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  i.  259. 

— '  of  Vita,  his  history  of  the  African  persecutions,  ii.  54B ;  his 
sufferings,  ib. 

Victorian,  of  Adrumetum,  his  great  wealth,  ii.  504 ;  Jiis  mag- 
nanimous answer  to  the  proposal  of  Honeiic,  505 ;  dies 
under  persecution,  ib. 

VictorinuSy  an  African,  gives  up  his  rhetorical  schocd  on  occasion 
of  Julian's  edict,  fi.  127, 350 ;  writes  in  defence  uf  the  truth, 
127;  his  great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician,  245;  converted 
in  old  age,  ib ;  writes  against  the  Arians  and  Manichees,  246; 
manner  of  his  conversion,  347. 

Vienncy  martyrs  of,  i.  223  &  seq. 

Vigilantius  a  Presbyter,  opposes  superstition,  ii.  479  ;  opposed  by 
Jerom,  480. 

VigiUuSy  of  I'bapsus,  a  celebrated  writer,  ii.  503;  composes  trea- 
tises-under  names  of  most  eminent  fathers,  ib. ;  suppoeeu  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  504. 
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VigilittSy  a  Roman  deacon  bribes  Belisarius  to  make  bim  BisLop  of 

Rome,  iii.  2  a  ;  receives  into  his  hands  Silverius  the  bkhop, 

and  treats  him  with  barbarity,  23  ;  his  death  and  character, 

ib. ;  compelled  to  consent  to  decrees  of  a  conndl  at  Constan- 
tinople, ib. 
VUlehad,  an  English  missionary,  his  success,  iii*  187;  made 

Bishop  of  Bremen,  188  ;  his  death,  ib. 
Vincentius,  of  Lerins,  renowned  for  pieW,  ii.  543. 
Virgiliiu,  an  Irish  missionary,  made  Bishop  of  Saltzhnrg,  iiL  189 ; 

his  labours,  ib. ;  misunderstanding  between  him  and  Boni- 

ikce,  ib.  note. 
Vitalis,  of  Carthage,  author  of  Semi-Pelagiainismy  ii.  388;  &is 

doctrine,  409. 
ViteUiuSj  governor  of  Syria,  his  character,  i.  17. 
Vilus;  St.  patron  of  New  Corbie,  iii.  d6o ;  idolatrous  worship  paid 

him  by  the  Rugi,  261. 
Ulfilas,  Bp.  of  the  Goths,  induced  by  presents  to  draw  his  people 

overto  Arianism,  ii.  168 ;  further  particulars  of  hin,  940; 

his  genius  and  endowments,  ib.;  his  success  and  character,ib. 
'  Uffridf'  an   English  missionary,  his  success  in  Germany  and 

Sweden,  iii.  295 ;  cuts  down  idol  Thor,  and  is  slain  in  con- 
■  sequence,  ib. 
Ulric,  son  of  Count  Hucbald,  made  bishop  of  Augsburg,  iii.  963  ; 

his  character,  264. 
Unni,  Abp.  of  Hamburg,  his  labours,  iii.  256^  his  sacceas,  957 ; 

his  character,  272. 
Unwan^  Bp.  of  Hamburg,  cuts  down  idolatrous  groves  and  enltts 

churches  instead,  iii.  293. 
VofSf  Henry,  a  reformed  monk,  his  martyrdom,  v.  148, 577. 
Voltaire^  his  insidiousness,  iii.  333. 
VowSf  when  bindine,  v.  248,  note. 
Urban  11.  Pope,  holds  council  of  Clermont,  iii.  417. 
—  V.  Pope,  promotes  a  crusade,  iv.  65.  • 
Urbanus,  governor  of  Cassarea,  persecutes  Christians,  ti.  19;  his 

excessive  malice  and  activity,  ib. ;  capitally  punished,  ib. 
FWe,  Theodork^  a  monk,  his  mahcious  account  of  the  martyrdom 

of  Jerom  of  Prague,  iv.  267.  "'' 

UrsatiuSy   an  Arian,   after  renouncing  Christianity,  supports 

Arianism,  ii.  86 ;  persecutes  the  Trinitarians,  ib.  88. 
Ursula^  Duchess  of  Munsterberg,  persecuted,  v.  543;  flies  to 

Luther  for  protection,  ib. 
Vulgate  edition,  iii.  440.  ^ 

W. 

Waldtmar^  King  of  Denmark,  subjects  Rugen,  and  imposes 
Christianity  there,  iii.  428. 

WaUUnj  Dr.  abuses  Lord  Cobham,  iv.  178. 

WaUfen^  Thomas  of,  his  opposition  to  WicklifT,  i v.  584. 

fValdcnses,  not  to  be  traced  10  Paulicians,  iii.  210  ;  probably  de- 
rived their  notions  from  those  of  Claudius  oif  Turin,  9 18; 
why  confounded  with  the  Catbari,  438 ;  pertecuted^  443» 
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':  .   445f  4^  &9^«;  their  increase,  445;  character  of  tbi^pcopUi, 
446 ;  calamDiet  against  tbeait  ih?;  their  apology,  448 ;  their 
.  . '  opinions  respecting  oaths,  449 ;  and  infant  baptbrn,  450 ; 
^nd  other  points,  451  &  seq. ;  testimony  to  their  character 
from  enemies  and  others,  45s  &  seq. ;  iv.  203,  note;  their  doc- 
f,:.-   trine  and  discipline,  iix.  459  &  seq.;.  their  unreasonable  ob- 
jections to  the  anniversaries  of  saints,  465 ;  their  catechism, 
ib. ;  were  the  first  of  the  Protestant  churches,  477,  note ;  their 
;   '  -vast  numbers^  487;  defend  themselves  successfully^  499;  their 
ppiaion  of  the  holy  communion,  iv.  236,  note;  unite  with 
the  Hussites,  385  ;  defective  in  evangelical  light*  a86« 
IPii^  -P<(<r,  his  aeal  and  labours^  uL  437  ;  omme^  transuhetan- 
tiation,  439 ;  remarkable  account  of  his  first  regard  for  relh> 
gion,  ib. ;  abandons  his  mercantile  occupation,  and  gives  his 
L'   ;  wealth  tot  the  poor,  ib« ;  disperses  the  Scriptures,  440 ;  qQe»- 
'  £ion  of  his  learning,  441 ;  procures  or  makes  first  tianslatioii 
• ' .    of  the  Bible  into  a  modern  tongue,  ib. ;  boldly  condemns  the 
;  > .    rfdgning  vices,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope,  44a ;  threat- 
«n^,  ib. ;  compelled  to  retire  into  Dauphiny,  443 ;  his 
success,  ib«;:  files  into  Bohemia,  444 ;  not  the  founder  of  the 
.     :  Waldensep,  464^  476, 

WaUenrody  Abp.  of  Riga,  his  cruel  treatment  of  Jeroin  of 
?:   iPWgue,  iv,!i3o» 

nalsmghtmy  strictures  6n  his  history,  iv.  184. 
fFar^fwi,  WiUiMt  .Abp.  of  Canterbury,  his  cruelty  to  the  LoUardsi 

iv.  199. 
W^erlandj  Dr.  ably  confutes  Dr.  Clark,  ii.  61, 
WenceslauSy  King  of  Poland,  constrained  to  favour  the  Hussites, 

.tv.  373 1  retire  to  a  castle,  ib. 
WenJeUnuSy  an  inhabitant  of  Hagenau,  causes  his  son  to  be  bap- 
tized after  the  reformed  mode,  v.  377. 
Wendelmuty  awidpw,  her  martyrdom,  v.  544. 
WesaUa,  John  de,  a  Dr.  of  divinity,  persecuted  for  his  opinions, 
«.  '    iv»  393;  recants,  and  is  condemned  to  perpetual  penance, 
■   ^93 ;  his  character  questionable,  ib. ;  his  strong  Calvinistic 
1'.     opinions,  ib. 

fFesseluSy  John^  his  celebrity  and  character,  iv.  895 ;  why  called 

> :     the  Light  of  the  World,  ib. ;  Luther's  praise  of  one  of  his 

works,  ib. ;  character  of  his  works,  397 ;  doubts  of  Revelation 

k '     on  l^is  death  ,bed,  301 ;  overcomes  the  temptation,  ib. ;  his 

disinterested  refusal  of  honours,  303. 
White,  WiUiam,  a  Lollard,  his  holy  and  venerable  character, 

iv.  197  ;  suffers  martyrdom,  ib. 
Jf^ickliff'j  John,  probability  of  his  deriving  instruction  from  Lol- 
lard, ill.  509 ;  his  birth  and  education,  iv.  107 ;  his  progress 
in  school  divinity,  ib. ;  attacks  the  vices  of  the  friars,  and 
the  prevailing  abuses,  108  ;  made  roaster  of  Balioi  College, 
.309;  made  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  ib. ;  ejected  from 
this  office,  ib. ;  appeals  to  the  Pope,  ib. ;  continues  to  declaim 
against  abuses,  ib. ;  his  ejection  confirmed,  ib. ;  how  far  io- 
'  ff uenced  by  vindictive  feenilgs,  11a;  consulted  by  the  Parlia- 
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nieiit,  111;  made  rector  of  Lutterworth,  and  a  prebendary, 
ib ;  befriended  by  tbe  Duke  of  Lanca»ter,  ib. ;  'his  qualifica- 
tions for  reform,  119;  his  manner  of  treating  the  Pope,  ih. ; 
and  the  friars,  ib.  148 ;  accused  at  Rome,  113 ;  the  Pope's 
five  bulls  against  him,  ib.;  countenanced  by  Uie  Parliainent, 
114;  cited  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  ^hop 
of  London,  ib.;  puis  himself  under  the*  protecUon  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  ib. ;  appears  to  the  citation,  ib. ;  escapes 
by  the  tumultuous  breiddng  up  of  the  court,  ib.;  his  opinions, 
115,  135  uid  seq*  581,  593;  his  perseverance,  115 ;  appears 
to  a  second  citation,  116;  escapes  again,  ib. ;  his  explana- 
tory qualification  of  his  opinions,  1 17  ;  opposes  tr^nsubstan* 
tiation,  lao ;  condemned  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  12O1 
199 ;  discountenanced  by  the  duko  in  this  pan  of  his  con- 
duct, ifio  ;  bis  character,  I9i,  133, 104, 141  &  se<^.  584  & 
seq.;  hb  translation  of  the  Bible,  139,  159,  594;  his  death, 
1^4959^ ;  ^is  books  bum$d,  IS41 171 ;  his  remains  dugilp  and 
burned,  1 34 ;  his  writings,  1 16  &  seq. ;  appeals  from  the  uni- 
versity to  the  king,  139 ;  his  confession,  ib. ;  made  professor 
of  divinity,  148  ;  his  endeavours  to  defend -the  indc^ndence 
of  the  crown,  ib. ;  disgraced  at  Oxford,  but  countenililced 
at  court,  149;  appointed  ambassador  to  the .  Pope,  ilr.) 
reinstated  at  Oxford,  150 ;  the  various  treatment  be  reoeived 
accounted  for,  ib.  &  seq. ;  his  ingenuous  dedaratioQ  ot  hlfa 
motives,  155 ;  specimen  of  his  style,  ib. ;  his  opinions  con* 
demned  by  council  of  Constance,  331 ;  anecdotes  relating  to 
him,  586, 587. 
WickHfitei^  whence  called  Lollards,  iii.  509.  « « 

iTtc/e/br^,  a  Franciscan,  his  reply  to  Wickliff's  Trialogus,  iv.  131, 
Wilfrid^  Bp.  of  York,  his  character,  iii.  1  lo.  ' 

Willf  free,  Arminian  notion  of,  supported  by  John  of  Daraasousi 
iii.  190 ;  Waldenses,  notion  of,  463 ;  impropriety  of  the 
term,  iv.  80,  401 ;  question  of,  v.  264  &  seq. 
fVilHam  the  Conqueror,  his  character,  iii.  384,  304 ;  restored 
learning  in  England,  384;  supports  papal  power  in  England, 
304.  .  ^ 

-^  an  English  priest,  attends  Canute  into  Denmark,  iii.  397, 
note;  desires  to  be  left  as  a  missionary  ib.;  made  Bishop  of 
.  Roschild,  ib. ;   his    successful  labouiB,    ib ;  f<Hrbids  King 
Swein  from  communion,  ib. ;  offers  his  oeck  to  the  swords 
of  the  courtiers,  398,  note. 
WUIiam  IL  Jtufus^  his  contest  with  Anselm,  iii.  304 ;  his  rapa- 
city, ib. ;  usurps  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  309 ;  his 
tyranny,  ib.;  his  remorse,  ib.;  preys  upon  ecclesiaitiipil 
benefices,  310. 
*—  Abbot  of  St.  Therry,  excites  a  defence  of  die  truth,  agaiofll 

Abelard,  iii.  438. 
WiUebrcd,  an  English  missionary,  his  zeal  and  success,  iiir  114; 

made  bishop  of  Wilteberg,  ib. ;  his  labours,  174. 
IFfPif 60&/,  an  English  missionaiy,  his  labours^  iii.  185., 
f Ki'jr/rMf ,  an  En^shnian,  bnnigfatup  in  niOHMtic  life^  iir;i73; 
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bi9  labo^rR,  ib ;  goes  as  a  missioDary  to  Fritseland»  ib«  ;•  re- 
turns to  .England,  173;  refuses  to  be  made  abbot,  ib. ; 
obtains  a  commission  from  Rome  as  a  missionarj,  ib.; 
proceeds  to  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  ib. ;  returns  to  Friese- 
land,  ib. ;  chosen  to  succeed  to  bishopric  of  Utretcbt,  ib. ; 
declines,  174;  his  labours  and  success  in  Germany^  ib.; 
hardships  he  encountered,  175;  returns  to  Rome,  and  is 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  new  German  churches,  by  name 
of  Boniface,  ib. ;  takes  an  oath  of  subjection  to  the  Pope,  ib. ; 
retyims  to  Germany,  ib. ;  protected  by  Charles  Martel,  ib. ; 
his  difficulties  respecting  communion  with  scandalous  priests, 
177  ;  his  great  celebrity, ib.;  made  archbishop,  178  ;  erects 
new  churches,  and  extends  Christianity,  iU ;  xsondemns  a 
berelic,  and  restores  discipline,  ^ib ;  bis  charity,  sincerity 
and  superstition^  ib.;  his  letter  to  Cuthbert,  ib. ;  avails. him- 
self of  the  support  of  civil  authority  to  purify  the  church, 
179;  is  fixed  at  Mentz,  180;  bis  zeal  and  laboriousness, 
ib« ;  revisits  Friezeland,  ib.;  slain  by  Pagans,  18&;  bis 
letters,  ib. ;  his  character,  183 ;  his  misunderstanding  with 
Virgilius,  i8g,  note.  . 

frft<fief«e«,  prophesying  of,  iii.  170,445.  • 

fVift^mbergi  University  of,  their  conduct  on  receiving  the  Pope's 
'  bull  against  Luther,  iv.  479. 

f^oifatig^  Bp.  of  Ratisbon,  his  labours,  iii.  354. 

U^c^gangf  brother  of  the  elector  Palatine,  his  reception  of  Luther, 
IV.  479. 

fVolodomir,  King  of  Russia,  baptized,  iii.  263. 

Wolsty^  Luther's  opinion  of  him,  v.  357 ;  defended  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  358 ;  disappointed  of  the  popedom,  435,  note ;  re- 
venges himself  on  Charles  the  Fifth,  ib. 

Worniif  Diet  of,  iv.  524;  edict  of,  565. 

Z. 

ZaccheuSf  a  Bp.  of  Palestine,  his  extraordinary  fortitude  and  mar- 
tyrdom, ii.  14. 

Zacharify  Pope,  his  character,  iii.  161 ;  seizes  the  power  of  the 
Roman  dukedom,  ib.;  looks. for  protection  to  Pepin,  ib.; 
justifies  Pepin  in  his  usurpation,  ib. 

ZatheSf  King  of  the  Lazi,  desirous  of  receiving  the  Gospel,  applies 
to  the  emperor,  Iii.  13. 

Zenobia^  Queen  of  the  East,  desires  instruction  of  Paul  of  Same* 
sata,  i.  148;  favours  him  after  his  exclusion,  496;  con- 
quered by  Aurelian,  ib. 

Zis^a,  a  Bohemian  lord,  distinguished  by  his  resentment  of  the 
death  of  Huss,  iv.  256  ;  heads  the  Hussites,  269,  279. 

ZoximuSf  Bp.  of  Rome,  ii.  380  ;  imposed  upon  by  Caslestius,  and 
writes  in  his  favour,  381  ;  his  precipitancy  condemned  by 
African  bishops,  ib. ;  blamed  by  Augustine  for  delaying 
condemnation  of  Cxlestius,  ib ;  imposed  on  by  letters  of 
Pelagius,  382  ;  declares  the  innocence  of  Pelagius  in  a  letter 
to  the  African  bishops,  ib. ;  condemns  the  two  heietici,  383. » 
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Zuiitgliaiu,  their  cnieItT  to  the  Anabaptists,  v.  gii,  519. 

Zuiaglius,  Huldric,  or  Ulrick,  a  Swim  reformrr,  opposei  indul- 
gences, iv.  386  ;  his  conduct  in  tbe  sacramentary  contest, 
V-  335,  400,  403,  41 8,  476,  509  ic  seq.  530 ;  his  character, 
39^)  399)  -11^1  531  i  '>>>  writings  in  the  aacramentary  con- 
test, 397  &  seq. ;  bis  commentary  on  true  and  false  religion, 
399;  his  sentiments  respecting  resistance,  503,  531;  bis 
republican  principles,  503 ;  his  zeal  against  the  mass  and 
imagea,504;  bis  conduct  towards  the  Anabaptists.ib.  &seq.; 
difference  of  bis  opinions  from  those  of  Calvin,  515;  attends 
conferences  at  Marpurg,  518  &  seq.;  bin  confession  of  faith 
and  peculiar  sentiments,  533  Sc  seq.  531  ;  his  dream,  536, 
533;  compared  with  Lutber,  537  &  leq. ;  writes  a  letter  to 
Luther,  which  tbe  latter  terms  abusive,  537. 

APPENDIX. 
ALBJGEXSES,  iii.  477,  note ;  persecuted,  483  &  seq. ;  propose 

a  disputation,  487. 
Antaninvi,  Marcui,  Emperor,  his  enmity  to  the  Christians,  i.  igi ; 

commences  a  persecution,  302 ;  bis  enmity  accounted  for, 

303 ;  his  early  history,  305 ;  story  of  his  miraculous  deli- 

verance,  308. 
jlrian  Bishups,  their  duplicity  at  Nicene  Council,  ii.  69. 
CiretimceltioMS,  ii.  101  ;  their  violence  and  propensity  to  suicide, 

434- 
Claudiiu,  Emperor,  protects  tbe  Christians,  i.  489. 
Clergy,  restrictions  imposed  on  tbem  by  Council  of  Laodicea, 

ii.  158. 
Deogratiat,  Bp.  of  Carthage,  redeems  Genseric's  captives  with 

gold  and  silver  of  tbe  churches,  ii.  4931  bis  zealous  charity 

to  the  captives,  ib. ;  his  death  and  chnracter,  494. 
Uot,  Arnold,  appears  as  principal  manager  of  a  disputation  forthe 

Albigenses,  iii.  488  ;  makes  a  great  impression,  ib. 
Julian,  a  martyr,  i.  39a. 

liucian,  of  Samosata,  bis  story  of  Peregrinus,  i.  343 ;  his  cha- 
racter as  an  author,  346, 533 ;  his  no'tion  of  Christians,  534 : 

usefulness  of  his  writings,  535. 
ile(/n»pf ion,  particular,  Augustine's  opinion  on  that  point,  ii.466; 

unknown  U>  the  ancients,  467. 
Sihin,  a  courtier,  becomes  a  missionary  and  a  bishop,  iii.  1 89  ; 

bis  success,  ib. 
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